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Killing the Goose. 


There are many kinds of geese and many kinds of 
death, but the goose we are specially interested in is 
the building industry and the methods of killing it 
is the subject to which we shall refer. 

Now many different sections of men can all do 
their part in killing an industry, and we will refer to 
their various methods of procedure. 

Profiteering is as old as, and perhaps older than, the 
human race, for it may be argued that some of the 
fiercer carnivore who kill more than they wish to eat 
are profiteering by reason of their greater strength or 
agility, and are reducing the food supply of less 
fortunate rivals. The war showed human nature both 
at its best and worst, and some of those who made 
large fortunes out of the necessities of their fellows 
should be decorating gibbets rather than rolling about 
in luxurious motors cars. These people quickly fell to 
the facet that economy was for the moment put aside 
in matters of national finance and their only object 
became to gather public money into private coffers. 

A combination of excitement followed, in some cases, 
with a little altruism led members of our Administration 
to believe that with almost unlimited finance behind 
them they could promise and perform miracles, and 
no doubt the building up of departmental bureaucracy 
and the staffing of departments is interesting and 
attractive work, and it was not realised until the 
calmer period after the armistice came that most of 
the departmental machinery of government was 
about as useless as scrap iron, though it had to be 
paid for at the cost of the finest steel. 

- But by the end of the war the Government had very 
completely disorganised the building industry and had 
promised the working classes everything they could 
want in the way of building on the easiest terms, and 
the Addisonian policy had a considerable run before 
it was discovered that it rested on feet of clay, if indeed 
it rested on anything save rhetoric. 

The working classes are not altogether to be blamed 
if they were led to believe that the millennium promised 
by the State carried with it soft jobs for themselves, 
and war-weariness had a very perceptible effect in 
reducing output. Up till eighteen months ago 
building costs were so phenomenally high as to effee- 
tively check all but the most essential work. It is 
difficult to say how many contractors participated 
in the scramble for profits or how many were content 
under a system of cost plus profit to dispense with 
any attempt to secure adequate output for those who 
employed them, and many of these were living in a 
fool’s paradise, imagining that a greater influx of trade 
and a greater spending capacity would enable the 
whole community to increase incomes while reducing 
the amount done. 

That myth was at last exploded and a period of 
cool reflection induced all who could give up the 
idea of building to do so, and this, combined with 
the gradual realisation by the Government that it 
was impossible for it to carry out its “‘ homes for 
heroes’ policy, reacted by bringing down building 
costs and promoting better output. The building 
trade was, in other words, once more reviving, when 
the present Government, undeterred by the failure of 


its predecessor, produced their modified housing pro- 
gramme, with the immediate results that building costs 
have once more tended to rise and there is every chance 
that contemplated works will again be postponed or 
abandoned. 

The initial cause of this seems to us to be unwise 
governmental action leading to the contributory effects | 
of a desire on the part of manufacturers, a certain 
section of contractors and the building trade operatives 
to make undue profits or to give inadequate return 
for what they get. 

The mere exaggeration or misstatements of facts 
may do great harm, such as has been done by the 
altruism—to use a pleasant word—of the Government s 
proposals, while the Press has done much harm by 
inducing people to believe that they had only to wait 
to see the cost of building still further reduced—a 
belief for which there is little or no warrant, for there 
is no adequate reason for believing that we are far 
removed from a normal post-war level of building 
costs, a level which is likely to be maintained with 
small variations for many years. Old prices have 
gone not only because the world will for years have to 
make up the wastage of war and the depletion of 
stores, but because newer conditions have led to a 
proportionate increase in the payments of labour, 
an increase which affects the world, and not only 
certain countries. The relative values of. manual 
and mental work have to be readjusted, and we are 
far from saying that such readjustment is not entirely 
right and fair. But if the new standards are to be 
maintained it will be because Labour recognises them 
as being compatidle with greater and more skilled 
production, and because it believes that we are 
living in a poorer rather than in a richer world. 
Our difficulties are, in a word, insurmountable unless 
we recognise that there is no room in a great and 
essential industry like building for profiteering, but 
only for reasonable and proper payment for manu- 
facturers, contractors, men and, we may even add, 
architects. For although architects are paid fixed 
fees they, too, can in ‘a sense also profiteer. The 
architect who does his work inefficiently and who 
does not exercise sufficient care or give sufficient time 
to details is in a sense profiteering, for he 1s being paid 
at a relatively higher rate than his colleague who for a 
fee of the same amount renders more service to his 
employer, who represents the general community. We 
believe that most men are too individualistic by 
temperament to be greatly moved by a desire © to 
serve humanity,’ but all men should possess what 
may be described as enlightened self-interest, and as 
honesty is indisputably the best policy, so will the 
most selfish man recognise on reflection that his 
narrowest self-interests involve a certain standard 
of consideration for others and for their wants. _What- 
ever the natural wealth and resources of any country 
are, the greatest and most valuable factor will always 
be the enterprise, skill and industry of its people, 
and no land where the habit and wish to profiteer 
at the expense of others has become the general 
attitude can ever hope to keep its place among 1ts 
neighbours. 
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Our Illustrations. 


NEW BANK PREMISES, PICCADILLY, FOR THE LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK. 
Str Epwin L. Lutyens, R.A., Architect. 


“ SKETCHING IN LEAD PENCIL FOR ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS.” TRURO AND OLD HOUSES AT FALMOUTH. 
By JASPER SALWEY. ; 


MONUMENT AT THE POINTE DE GRAVE, GIRONDE, TO COMMEMORATE THE DISEMBARKATION OF THE AMERICAN 
“TROOPS IN FRANCE. M. Anpr& VentRE, Architect. 


MONUMENT AT THE POINTE DE GRAVE. 
t is not without intention that the site selected for this 
monument is the Pointe de Grave; and the form a lighthouse. 

From there, on June 26, 1917, was first hailed the arrival of 
the American troops in France; and from there will shine 
forth the Reconnaissance de la Patrie. 

With true instinct for the dramatic, Monsieur André Ventre, 
designer of the monument, has chosen for his drawing a night 
effect, thus intensifying the weight and power of his conception. 
Hssentially it is modern. _ 

In style, true to the demands of the situation (the extreme 


point at the mouth of the Gironde), as also true to the character 
and limitations of the material employed—ferro-concrete— 
the tower rises to a height well over 300 ft. 

In plan the landward anchor of the entrance piers contrasts. 
happily with the wind-cutting prow on which stands the colossal 
figure of France, laureate spear in hand, gazing seawards for the 
promised aid. 

The entrance way lies between two vast bastions projected 
landwards, decorated on either side by bas-reliefs in bronze, 
depicting the historic departure of La Fayette and the arrival— 
no less historic occasion—of General Pershing and his men. 


DETAIL FROM MODEL OF MONUMENT AT THE POINTE 
DE GRAVE, GIRONDE, TO COMMEMORATE THE DIS- 
; EMBARKATION OF THE AMERICAN TROOPS. 

M. AnDRE£ VENTRE, Architect. (Paris Salon.) 


Competition News, 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
has nominated the following gentlemen as assessors in the 
undermentioned competitions :—Library at Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, F.R.LB.A.; 
Hospital for the Barton-upon-Irwell Union, Manchester, Mr. 
William A. Pite, F.R.I.B.A.; and Public Hall at Truro, Sir A. 
Brumwell Thomas, F.R.I.B.A. 

Another step has been taken towards building an Art Gallery 
on the Piccadilly site in Manchester. The sub-committee 
which is now charged with the preparation of plans has requested 
that an allocation of £2,500 be made in the estimates for 1924-25 
for the provision of assessors. The assessors are to work 
with the sub-committee in formulating conditions under which 
competitive plans for the gallery will be entered. The cost of 
the gallery is estimated by the city treasurer to fall between 
£250,000 and £300,000. The assets, including the present 
gallery and the property in George Street and Nicholas Street, 
are valued at £101,324. 

Sir T. Edwin Cooper, assessor in the competition advertised 
by the Bournemouth Corporation for plans for a pavilion to 
be erected on Belle Vue site, near Bournemouth pier, at a total 
cost of about £160,000, has published his award on the ninety- 
seven designs submitted. Prizes of £300, £200 and £100 were 
offered for the three most suitable designs. The winners of 
the three prizes in order are: Mr. G. Wyville Home, A.R.1.B.A., 
and Mr. Shirley Knight, A.R.I.B.A., of Lincoln Chambers, 
Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London; Mr. H. V. 
Ashley, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Winton Newman, F.R.I.B.A., of 
14 Gray’s Inn Square, London ; and Messrs. Collcutt and Hamp, 
and Mr. J. F. Watkins, Associated Architects, of 20 Red Lion 
Square, London. 

The High Commissioner for Australia has been officially 
advised that the assessors appointed by the Commonwealth 
Department of Defence to make the awards offered for designs 
for the memorial to be erected at Port Said to the memory 
of soldiers of the Australian and New Zealand Forces who fell 
in Egypt, Palestine and Syria in the Great. War, have allotted 
the awards as follows -—First, Mr. C. W. Gilbert (250 guineas) ; 
second, Mr. G. Gavin Lawson (100 guineas); and third, Mr. 
W. L. Bowles (50 guineas). The competition was open to 
sculptors and architects of British nationality permanently 
resident in Australia or New Zealand, and to Australian and 
New Zealand sculptors and architects resident in other countries. 


The annual meeting of the Walpole Society for promoting 
the study and appreciation of British art was held recently 
at the Society of Antiquaries, Piccadilly. The report of the 
council stated that it had been decided to devote Volume 12 
(1924) to the very important collection belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire of designs by Inigo Jones for the scenery and costumes 
used in the masques performed at the Court of James I. and 
Charles I. The drawings were of absorbing interest both in the 
history of English art and English stagecraft. Hitherto they had 
been very little known, and their publication was long overdue. 
The Duke of Devonshire gave permission for the whole collection 
of over 500 drawings to be sent from Chatsworth to the British 
Museum during last autumn, and subsequently to be transferred 
to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, for study and reproduction. 
The volume would comprise upwards of 50 plates of reproductions 
from the Chatsworth collection. 
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Notes and Comments. 


The Old Court House, Barking. 


Apparently the Barking Town Council were willing to 
restore their old Court House to what they considered was 
its original state, but not to repair it as the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings and the Works and 
Improvements Committee of the L.C.C. desired. The 
Society is now going to return the various sums collected 
to subscribers, while the Barking Council have given 
instructions for the immediate demolition of the Court 
House. This outcome suggests to us a somewhat unreason- 
able rigidity of view on both sides, for if it be granted that 
the best thing to do was simply to repair, is it not better 
that the Court House should be restored rather than 
demolished ?. After all, restoration may be good or bad, 
and Lord Bute is satisfied to restore the keep of Cardiff 
Castle in its original Norman manner, doing away with the 
work of later centuries much as many French restorations 
have been carried out. This also may be unwise, but it is 
at least something to have such work carried out by com- 
petent experienced advice, and it would seem to have been 
wiser to urge a similar course with the Barking Council, 
since they have it in their power to either keep or destroy. 


Modern Dutch Architecture. 


We are glad that the Architectural Association has been 
returning some of the hospitality received in Holland and 
that Dutch architects have been speaking at the A.A. We 
recently visited the Association to see the exhibition of 
modern Dutch work, which filled us with sadness rather 
than interest, for with the greatest desire to see new light 
we could discover none in the work shown, which seems 
best described as eccentricity without interest. We trust 
that none of our students will be induced to follow Dutch 
examples, which seem to us to have much of the meaning- 
less quality of some modern German work without its 
occasional cleverness ; but the example has been followed, 
at some distance it is true, as is evidenced by Mr. A. D. 
Bryce’s design for an Exchange in the Architectural Associa- 
tion’s Journal. It seems to us quite possible to combine 
good proportion and reasonable treatment with a little 
pleasant and understandable detail, and quite unnecessary 
to emulate Dutch precedent, which suggests an archi- 
tecture of baked mud modelled by children. We believe 
modern Dutch architects might learn a little from their 
older work, which is not altogether to be condemned. 


The Shortage of Bricks. 


From every source we are now hearing of the difficulty 
of obtaining bricks, and numerous buildings are being held 
up because a supply cannot be obtained. It is somewhat 
odd that the Ministry of Health, which has in the past 
advocated and pushed on tremendous building programmes, 
has taken no thought as to the supply of the most necessary 
material needed, but while we have heard of Commissions 
set up to find out housing requirements we have no know- 
ledge of any inquiry to discover whether means exist or 
can be devised to consider how those demands can be met. 
We are dependent on foreign supplies for our timber, but 
bricks must for the greater part be home-made products, 
and the setting up of brickfields and their working is a 
complicated process requiring knowledge, foresight, and 
capital. We should have thought that owners of brick- 
fields would be in a position to find out within a reasonable 
margin what supplies would be needed, and, knowing this, 
to cope with the demand, but such does not seem to be the 
case, 


The Birmingham Civic Society. 


The Birmingham Civic Society appears to be firmly 
established and well supported, and is energetically pur- 
suing its career of public usefulness. It has been able to 
effect: relatively more than the London Society because 
public interest in a small centre is more easily aroused and 
focused than in the metropolis, and because the Corpora- 


tion of a provincial town is more easily influenced than a 
great body like the London County Council. In addition, 
the London County Council has pursued since its inception 
a great policy of enlightened reform which leaves fewer 
outlets for outside assistance than the average provincial 
city. Birmingham certainly needs reform, for it stands 
to-day as a sort of English Chicago which has grown to its 
present size in the Victorian epoch. It is a monument of 
commercial activities, with comparatively little of the 
complicated network of historical and traditional associa- 
tions which are everywhere in evidence in London, and, 
great as is the scope of work to be done in our provincial 
towns, it is small in comparison with the enormous problems 
attending the concentration of population in the largest 
city of the world. 


The Impossibility of the Small House. 


Mr. Alban Jones, writing on “Small Villa Construc- 
tion ”’—we do not like the expression—in the “ Yorkshire 
Post,” says it is curious to note, concurrently with a general 
advance in design, that errors still persist, the error which is 
particularly referred to being the allotting of too little space 
to the service part of the house and too much to other 
rooms. While we admit that the kitchen accommodation 
is nearly always inadequate, we feel that the same com- 
mentary may be made to other sections of the ordinary 
small house or cottage. The reason for this does not seem 
to us to be defective design, but almost purely economical 
conditions. The cost of building is so high that people 
simply cannot afford to pay for adequate and comfortable 
accommodation, and the question becomes one of leaving 
out what can be best dispensed with. The ample accom- 
modation given to coal and other stores in any old house 
fills us with envy, for it is absolutely impossible to give 
what is really needed in a small new house. When the 
archeologist of the future uncovers the remains of the 
houses—if remains exist—of the last few decades they will 
have no difficulty in tracing to its source the cause of the 
apparent shortcomings of the house of to-day, which may 
in the end drive us to the greatest economy of all—a 
communal type of dwelling in which one service depart- 
ment meets the wants of many dwellings. 


The Wren Society. 

On Mr. Macartney’s suggestion, it has been agreed to 
form a Wren Society, whose objects should be to hunt out 
his drawings and other documents—portraits, letters, 
reports, accounts and miscellaneous documents throwing 
hight upon that long and admirable life and its multifarious 
activities—and to issue them in published form to sub- 
scribers. There is a wide field for such a work. In the 
first place, Wren’s biographers have hitherto been handi- 
capped by a lack of reliable data, and a cloud of mistakes 
has consequently enveloped his career in obscurity. 

Again, the drawings have never been fully catalogued or 
sifted. Even the splendid All Souls’ collection has never 
been reproduced as a whole, to say nothing of the many 
other known examples in museums, colleges and Govern- 
ment offices, as well as in private hands, companions to 
which hitherto unrecorded may well be unearthed by 
systematic search. 

These it is proposed to issue annually, over a period of 
some twenty years, in the form either of portfolios of 
reproductions of Wren’s drawings or other illustrations of 
his works, or of volumes containing ascertained facts and 
unpublished records. Experience shows that such publica- 
tions, in addition to their obvious utility, acquire in course 
of time a steadily increasing value. 

The subscription will be one guinea, and the Society’s 
publications, supplied free to members, will not be obtain- 
able through other channels. Libraries and institutions 
will receive the same treatment as individuals, and, like 
them, may pay a Life Composition fee of fifteen guineas. 

The Karl of Balfour has exhibited his interest in the 
Society's work by consenting to become its President. 
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Sketching in Lead Pencil for Architects and Others. 
By Jasper Satwey, A.R.I.B.A. 


Article I.—General Principles. 


Whether we are arehitects or whether we are among 
those who have not to any appreciable extent studied the 


secrets of architecture, we perceive at once in some buildings - 


an sesthetic quality which gives rise in our minds to some 
measure of wonder and curiosity. We find ourselves to be 
even more deeply interested in and attracted to this rare 
beauty than we are in the contrivances of modernism. The 
appeal of these gems of architecture may be delicate and 
subtle, it may be sudden or even startling, but the point is 
that it strikes a new note and claims our attention. It 
may be even a barn or wayside cottage, a footbridge or 
drinking-fountain, or it may be the view of Durham from 
the railway station or sometimes the facade of a city 
building ; in either case we are at once appealed to, the 
imagination ig stimulated, the weariness we know in the 
familiar gives place to an exhilaration in the new and the 
strange. 

The fact that the building or object is in most cases not 
new, but old, seems paradoxical, but it is not the purpose 
here to argue the claim of antiquity, but to seek for and to 
analyse the secret of that inherent quality in some buildings 
which appeals without fail to our esthetic sense. 

For the architect, and most especially for the architectural 
student, it is our intention to suggest a method of sketching 
and study which shall aid in probing the mystery of that 
beauty and attractiveness which gives to some buildings, 
apart from their size, a certain dignity which, with great 
profit, may be striven for in works of their own conception. 

Though.the quality we propose to seek is rare in com- 
parison to the vast bulk of building which stands to-day, 
the field of exploration is wide in England alone, and the 
explorer should be content to confine himself to a direction, 
evento anarea. Forinstance, taking London as a starting- 
point and the old road to Oxford as the route to travel, once 
clear of the tentacles of the suburbs, we may train the eye 
with early results to “spot” a building which diverts 
attention from any enveloping results of modern enterprise. 
An “ old bit ” still standing, it may be said, and therefore 
appealing sentimentally ‘“‘ quaint’? and “different,” “a 
voice of the past,” “a little bit of sixteenth century ”’ ; 
but this is not all, there is more in it than this ; and if he 
would himself do as well, the architect must go deep into 
the matter. Not that he may hurry back with his gleanings 
and weave it into his own work, mould for mould, member 
for member, and say: “ Behold my... . building and 
call me great !”’ or “ Itis Renaissance, and therefore what 
can you say ? Renaissance is the fashion, as you know, 
and is demanded of me.’’ No; but rather that he may, if 
he can, learn something of the principles of the design and 
the technique of the craftsmanship which have put these 
buildings in the category of true art, which make them, in 
fact, ‘‘ works of art,” and not just erections in a style or 
fashion, contemporary or revived, which give them life 
and nobleness and, above all, individuality. 

Twenty years ago it was quite the custom for the student 
to ramble round and pry about after architectural gems, 
to sketch and to measure whenever opportunity offered. 
Office work was reinforced by the prospect of this—a com- 
parative delight for the week-end ; but it seems that the 
art of doing this is in some danger of being lost. We live 
in a new world most certainly since the war, and values are 
still awry: there is much searching after short cuts to 
prosperity and fame, much copying and reproducing ; but 
sooner or later the rolling ball must fall into its slot, and 
restlessness give place to repose ; the value of methods which 
are unsensational and uphill, perhaps, but which lead 
eventually to sounder judgment and more profound delight, 

_will supersede the present tendency to blow trumpets to 
announce a jester only. Sooner or later we must ““ wash 
out ”’ the present fallacy, so conspicuous among many who 
are still in training, that it is possible to arrive without 
travelling. 


This is no expression of a desire to preach, but it is 
surprising how some will discredit the truths which to others 
are obvious, and will go on gaily with a mere handful of 
knowledge in a belief that they are capable of mastering 
problems which may easily defeat any but the most pro- 
found thinkers. Opportunities to study are ever at hand, 
and, fortunately, may survive all periods when the will to 
study is absent. It may be said that the making of books 
has replaced this need, and that what at one time was only 
to be seen for the seeking and the journeying may to-day 
be studied without effort in an armchair. And because 
there is half a truth in this there is also a danger. It is 
better, we will say, to have seen a good series of photo- 
graphs of Compton Wynyates or Hampton Court, and to have 
read an accompanying description of these buildings, than 
only to know that they exist ; a good measured drawing of 
a Wren church or a Sussex farm on a postcard than only 
to have heard a description of such architectural beauty ; 
but even a big fill of such pleasures will not equal the real 
and intimate interest and benefit to be derived from the 
compiling of one small book of sketches and measurements 
of far lesser examples. 

It is not beside the point to see here a parallel in the 
prevailing custom of watching games rather than playing 
them. Where ten thousand will shout encouragement and 
learn something of the theory of what is being attempted 
a comparative few will engage in the actualities of play 
and find in practice and reality not only all the attendant 
benefits, but knowledge and a right to question and criticise 
the theorists’ most treasured beliefs. 

However, let us engage upon this truly pleasurable task. 
The equipment required makes no demands upon comfort. 

A small drawing-board and T-square. 

A two-foot rule. 

A few pencils—F, HB, B. 

A sketch book of highly rolled white unruled paper 
7 inches by 5 inches. ae 

A few sheets of superior “ cartridge.” , 

A satchel or waterproof case for these, and we are fitted 
out. 

Now in regard to methods of sketching most suited to 
our purpose it might seem that I have already attempted 
to answer this question in my book, “‘ The Art of Drawing 
in Lead Pencil’’ ; but the methods expounded there are 


OLD WORKSHOP AT FALMOUTH. 


Puate I. 
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more particularly in regard to the building up of highly 
finished pictures, perspectives, etc., and to pencil drawing 
in general for artists and others. The system of work there 
set forth and technique advocated might be found by some 
too laborious for our present purpose, which is that more 
especially of rapid sketching. Yet it must be understood 
that this aim is not to record just an impression only of the 
solids and voids and general proportions of our subject, but 
rather some record of the character and actual construction, 
the detail and ornament, the particulars, in fact, which, in 
combination, give to the building those qualities which 
make it true architecture. 

For this purpose a technique must be adopted which 
can be employed, so to speak, “‘ on the spot,”’ the end being 
not so much to produce merely an impression of the building 


Prats II. 
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and its surroundings but a close study of its spirit and 
characteristics. 

Rather than labour this point let us refer to Plates I, 
II, and JII—the last mentioned (“Old Houses at 
Greenbank, Falmouth’) appears as one of the Inset Illus- 
trations in this issue. 

A close scrutiny of these will be more helpful 
than any description, however detailed. These are 
studies made spontaneously, the sketcher being fairly near 
to the subject. A broad, quick, direct treatment has been 
adopted. The aim has been not only to convey the bulk 
and form of the building but, in every respect, its character, 
and to show also, by manipulation of the pencil, the several 
different materials in which it has been erected. 

Of course, it might be considered that, for the purpose 
we have in view, drawing in outline only is sufficient, 
and it must be admitted that outline drawing is not only 
excellent for judging and conveying proportion, but also 
the results to be obtained are most attractive. It is 
remarkable what has been done in this way by Turner 
and Prout and others. 

Take, for instance, the amazing sketch of the transept 
at Ely (Turner), now on view at the Tate Gallery, a drawing 


similar to many others which he produced. This drawing 


appears to be perfectly spontaneous and to be built up 
passage by passage without leading lines. It is a wonderful 
exercise in observation and draughtsmanship, just as many 


RAPID STUDY OF THE 
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Pratt IV.. PORTION OF THE OLD MARKET, FALMOUTH. 


of Prout’s drawings are, and these men were not architecis. 
To sit down and produce anything as good as these in the 
comparatively short time that the artists spent on them 
would be found by no means easy to a person who might 
thoroughly understand the construction of the building 
he was sketching. But a close consideration of such draw- 
ings makes it questionable as to whether this sort of thing 
is worth while. Can the secrets of architecture be studied 
in this way? When there is little time available the 
organic lines of a group of buildings of fine proportion 
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Puate V. FOUNTAIN AT FALMOUTH (Outline). 


may be made with great benefit, but to select a corner, 
a bay, or even one simple feature, and to study this out 
with greater care would be found of far more value, and 
it is in the doing of this that something more than outline 
is found to be desirable. The addition of shading adds 
so much interest and explains at once the play and form 
of the feature. 

Consider, for instance, this simple but highly interesting 
subject of the fountain, now standing in the Market Place 
at Falmouth, and at one time forming a feature within the 
old market, now partly demolished (a slight study of the 
remaining portion is shown in Plate IV). In Plate V the 
fountain is shown drawn simply in outline ; in Plate VI tones 
and shading are added. The latter is a more useful record, 
for it shows more clearly the interesting and unusual form 
of this little architectural feature. 

It is by examining these two sketches that we can con- 
sider the technique or method which is most effective and 
useful for our particular purpose. 

The shading in the second drawing, it will be seen, is 
not merely the addition of hatching to a line drawing, 
but a drawing which is built up by massing tones laid as 
flat and crisply as possible with a broad-pointed pencil. 

This brings us right to the very question which faces 
the draughtsman who is “ out ” to make sketches that will 
be useful to him in his work as well as pleasing from the 
point of view of art. The method should really be one 
which gives both the form and the tone, the texture and 
the display of surface in one operation. 

This may be done by endeavouring always to dispel 
that consciousness of the paper or board as being a surface 


on which lines may be drawn hither and thither at will 


until some pleasing result is obtained. For the architect 
it is really not the drawing which he is making but the 
building or feature which he is studying which should be 
the first consideration. 

When a tone is laid of a certain shade and form it should 
be thought of as being that wall or roof or portion of the 
building which is viewed, rather than just a part or passage 
of a pictorial composition. 

While drawing he must, so to speak, live in the realities 
of his subject. The wall must be thought of not just as 
a vertical plane reared in the picture and forming just a 
light or dark mass in relation to other passages, but as 
a solid mass, built up part by part of some definite material, 
having colour and texture, standing upon foundations, 
supporting a superstructure, enclosing a room or space, 
and linked in a constructional manner to other portions 
of the building, having openings and moulds, projections, 
etc., built in 1t or from it. A roof or chimney or any 
feature must be thought of in this manner by the sketcher, 
and the method by which it is portrayed, the “ way ”’ in 
which the strokes are laid on the paper, must convey, 
or at least suggest, these facts. Portion by portion the 
building or subject must be pieced together or “ built 


up,’ so that when drawn all appears true and possible ; 


~ a knowledge and observance of the principles of perspective 
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Puate VI. FOUNTAIN AT FALMOUTH (Shaded). 


being, of course, essential to the accomplishment of this 
result. 

The pleasing effect of the drawing itself will come as a 
natural consequence of following out this method, especially 
if all extraneous and ugly features in the actual subject 
are omitted and the essentials vignetted on the paper. 

By thinking in this manner when sketching, the secrets 
of interest and beauty in the structure selected for the 
sketch are most likely to be discovered, and in the following 


articles it is the intention to show more fully how this ~ 


may be done, and by discoursing on actual subjects to 
show also the way in which an endeavour has been made 
to work for a representation and record of the inherent 
characteristics by illustrating several examples of drawings 
made in this way. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. F. E. B. Ravenscroft, Licentiate R.I.B.A., 16 Friar 
Street, Reading, has been appointed one of the diocesan surveyors 
for Berkshire. 

The Bradford Chamber of Commerce contemplate the erection 
of an important block of premises in Cheapside, Bradford. A 
site has already been acquired. 

The governors of St. Bede’s Grammar School, Bradford, have 
recently submitted to the Board of Education proposals to 
spend about £7,000 on alterations and extensions to the school. 


Mr. Harbottle Reed, F.R.LB.A., is the architect for the 


restoration of the tower of Combemartin Church and for the 
restoration of the Clyst St. Lawrence Church, both of which 
works are to be commenced immediately. 

The R.I.B.A. have asked us to give notice that the Housing 
Tribunal appointed by them to deal with cases for fees in 
connection with Abandoned Housing Schemes cannot consider 
any further cases submitted after July 14. 

The tender of Messrs. C. J. Newby and Bros., Southgate, 
amounting to £12,300, is recommended for the erection of a 
primary school at Sunbury for the Middlesex County Council. 
Mr. H. G. Crothall, F.R.1.B.A., is the county architect. 

Mr. Alexander Hamilton Thompson, M.A., F.S.A., Reader 
in History at the University of Leeds and president of the 
Durham and Northumberland Archeological and Architectural 
Association, has received the honorary degree of D.Litt. from 
Durham University. 

Designs for a new block of buildings at Eastbourne College, 
costing about £40,000, have been approved by the council. 
The central tower will be proceeded with immediately as the 
war memorial, in addition to a portion of the southern block, 
to be built by the council. 

The death occurred on June 28 of Mr. Martin L. Saunders, 
A.R.L.B.A., F.S.1., of Bromley, Kent, and of 4 Coleman Street, 
E.C. The interment took place at Eltham Parish Church on 
Monday last. A memorial service was held at St. Stephen’s, 
Coleman Street, E.C., on the same afternoon. 

Replying to Mr. Cecil Manning, who drew attention at last 
week’s meeting of the London County Council to the ‘“ recent 
falling of arms of giant cranes used in connection with building 
construction” in London, Mr. Walter Reynolds (chairman of 
the Building Acts Committee) said that only 19 crane accidents 
of various kinds had come to the Council’s notice since March 1, 
1905, which was, roughly, at the rate of one a year. The 


-question of what steps could be taken to prevent such accidents 


was, however, under consideration by his committee. 
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Delhi, the Imperial City and Capital 


of India.* 
By T. Salkield, M.Inst.C.E. 


From 1905 until 1922 the author was the Municipal Engineer 
of Delhi, a city of 250,000 inhabitants and 8} square miles in 
extent. 

The Indian Empire is equal in extent to the whole of Europe, 
except Russia; Burma is about the same size as the former 
Empire of Austria-Hungary, and the Punjab province (of which 
Delhi was formerly a part), one of the world’s greatest wheat- 
producing countries, is larger than the British Isles. The total 
population is about 320 millions, speaking six languages and 
130 dialects. The native states, each with its own ruling prince, 
are scattered throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Peace, within and without the many borders, unknown before 
our advent, has been maintained by a small British and Indian 
garrison, 

Delhi, by reason of its unique position and ancient history, 
may be regarded as a microcosm of the whole country (perhaps 
in no other city of the world, except one, have human passions, 
love and hate, played such an important part), and its story 
is the history of India. More than 3,000 years ago a royal city 
existed, and since that time Delhi has again and again, phoenix- 
like, risen from her ashes to assert her dignity, and has kept alive 
the traditions of her wonderful past. 

Hindu domination continued until A.D. 1191, when, after 400 
years of effort; the Mahomedans planted the crescent flag on 
the walls of Delhi, and from that time forward the emperors of 
Delhi were the rulers of India. This line ended with Bahadur 
Shah, the last of the Moghuls, who was deposed and transported 
as a political prisoner after the Mutiny of 1857. Thus the sun 
set on the long line of Eastern rulers, Hindu and Mahomedan, 
to rise upon the British successors. Queen Victoria was pro- 
claimed Empress of India at Delhi in 1877, and in the same city 
King Edward VII. was proclaimed in 1903. In 1911 King 
George V. visited Delhi, where a most wonderful pageant, 
possibly without parallel in history, took place, when his Majesty, 
accompanied by the Queen, sat crowned and enthroned as the 
Emperor of India. 

The present city, the seventh in succession—originally called 
Shahjahanabad (abad means abode)—was founded in 1640 by 
the Emperor Shah Jahan, who was the supreme as well as the 
local government. He provided the city with wide roads and 
an underground system of sewers, brought water into Delhi by 
a canal which exists to this day, began the construction of the 
city walls, built the majestic Jama Musjid, the world-famous Fort 
with its marble halls and wall decorations in precious stones ; 
the exquisite Pearl mosque and the Peacock throne, valued at 
three millions sterling, which was removed by Nadir Shah, 
the Persian, when he sacked Delhi in 1739. He also built that 
most magnificent mausoleum, which is the admiration of the 
world, the Taj Mahal, in which is enshrined the body of his 
beloved wife. His chief officer, the Kotwal, an autocratic ruler, 
was responsible, under the Emperor, for all the works which we 
now describe as municipal. We know from records of travellers 
to the Moghul Court in those days that the city was in a most 
insanitary condition, the roads deep in ruts ‘and dust, and 
drinking water difficult to obtain. But, notwithstanding these 
delinquencies, in the direction of architectural achievements 
our criticisms are silenced. 

In 1804 the administration of Delhi passed into the hands of 
the British, as the authority of the Emperor had dwindled to such 
an extent that it did not extend beyond the walls of the fort. 
In 1832 Delhi was administered by a Resident and Chief Commis- 
sioner. The Mutiny disturbed the course of events, but in 1858 
the city was again restored to the civil authorities; in 1862 
the Act of 1850 was declared to be in force, and the first munici- 
pality came into existence in 1863. From that time it has had 
an unbroken record and a most progressive career. 

Recent legislation has placed full power in the hands of the 
taxpayers, and local self-government, with its privileges, responsi- 
bilities and dangers, has been launched upon a people unskilled 
in these matters. 

Delhi is the most important railway centre in India, and is 
equally distant from Bombay and Caleutta—viz., 950 miles. 

The Ridge, so tenaciously held by British and loyal Indian 
troops in 1857, is a part of the Aravalli range ; it runs in a north- 
easterly direction on the west of Delhi, and rises to a height of 
100 feet. Its spurs have prevented the river Jumna from 
wandering out of its course in a westerly direction, and this 


* Abstract of a paper prepared for the fiftieth annual meeting 
of the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers at Leeds, 
June, 1923. 
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rocky chain on the west, with the river on the east, must have 
been noted from earliest times as a natural defence, making the 
strip of land lying between them an ideal site for a settlement. 

Modern Delhi occupies a site much to the north of the six 
older ones and towards the apex of the triangle formed to the 
south by the ruins of ancient dynasties, to the east by the river, 
and on the west by the Ridge. The total area is about 60 square 
miles, and to form a mental picture of the southern plain of 
Delhi it is only necessary to imagine a huge city deserted and 
dismantled, with the exception of a few large and important 
buildings which have withstood the ravages of time and human 
vandals. The ground falls gradually towards the River Jumna, 
and the important Government buildings are being erected on 
the slopes of the rocky outcrop, which is an extension of the 
Ridge. 

The city stands about 700 feet above sea level, with 100 feet 
variations. The average rainfall is 274 inches, nearly the whole 
of which falls during the months of July, August and September. 
Immediately the monsoon bursts the whole scene changes: 
verdure takes the place of sunbaked khaki earth, and the river, 
from a mere trickle meandering amongst sandbanks, ' becomes 
a swirling torrent overflowing its eastern side and forming an 
inland sea. The average midsummer shade temperatures are 
105° maximum and 85° minimum, and in midwinter 70° and 40° 
respectively, though extremes, 10° above and below, are of 
common occurrence. 

The flora and fauna of Delhi are equally interesting. During 
the months of November to March the gardens are ablaze with 
flowers which bloom under skies of perpetual blue. The flowers 
still bloom, but birds and animals are no longer seen so near 
the city as even twenty years ago. 

To secure overseas appointments in India one must be able 
to speak with the people and read the script in Persian or other 
characters. Manners and customs, mentalities and standards, 
are entirely different from our Western conceptions ; in India 
religious and social laws are one and the same, and have to be 
studied very carefully, and many interesting episodes bearing 
on the psychology of Indians in their attitude towards the 
European officials could be recorded. It is necessary to reside 
in the East to appreciate the realities of racial prejudices. The 
author strongly urges a respect for tradition and custom, for 
which, however ridiculous they may appear and clouded over 
by ignorance and superstition, some sound reasons exist. 
In dealing with the people it is essential to be absolutely 
just and patient, even under extreme provocation; and 
we must remember that the West is not the sole repository 
of knowledge. 

Municipal works are carried out far more easily in this country 
than is possible in India, where the engineer is thrown upon 
his own resources ; consequently a thorough theoretical know- 
ledge of his profession is even more necessary than a long practical 
experience on Western lines ; hence the East offers opportunities 
for useful and distinguished careers. 

The roads of the city in 1905 were in a deplorable condition, 
and consisted of a metalled central strip with earth sides, deep 
at all times in dust or mud, and without footpaths. The first 
step towards improvement was to schedule the roads into four 
classes, and the total length was found to be 128 miles—viz., 
inside the walls 66, and suburban 62 miles. The camber of all 
roads was absurdly high. The construction of the electric tram- 
way tracks made it necessary to regrade all the important roads. 
To enable unskilled workmen to understand what was required, 
profiles were made and used with boning rods to ensure correct 
formation. The chief road-making material consists of the local 
stone from municipal quarries. 

Delhi is rapidly expanding on well-conceived town-planning 
lines. The Government of India is spending many millions of 
pounds sterling in the construction of roads and beautiful build- 
ings to the south of the city, which should remove the stigma 
that during our dominance in India we have made no serious 
contribution to the architectural treasures of the country ; 
our administration has been one of efficiency and utility rather 
than beauty. 

The city extensions south are being executed by the Government 
of India from carefully collaborated plans, in. the preparation of 
which Mr. J. A. Brodie, of Liverpool, took a very important 

art. 
: Consequent upon the necessity for improving inter-communi- 
cation within municipal limits, and for the abolition of insanitary 
districts, it was necessary, first of all, to lay out a large area 
where houses could be built for the many thousands of people 
to be dispossessed. By an arrangement with the Supreme 
Government the municipality took over 800 acres for the 
** western extension.”’ The area, partly built upon, had a very 
irregular surface, and was intersected by deep and shallow 
ravines. Before any roads were demarcated the whole site was 
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cleared of buildings, roughly levelled, the watercourses mapped, 
and their ultimate alignment decided upon. Many different 
castes had to be catered for; consequently the area was split up 
into four main divisions, leaving sufficient room to the north, in 
close proximity to the railway, for factories. 

Having made provision for the dispossessed people, it was 
possible to start with the improvement schemes and the removal 
of portions of the city wall. These walls were rebuilt by the 
British between the years 1803-6 to resist the Mahrattas, and, 
by an irony of fate, were substantial enough to defy the efforts 
ot our guns to destroy them in 1857. The piece of wall on which 
General Nicholson fell, when leading the attack on Delhi during 
the Mutiny, has been preserved. The construction of a circular 
road along the fortifications has enormously facilitated inter- 
communication in the city; by allowing the perflation of air 
it has effected a considerable sanitary improvement; and, in 
addition, was a financial success. The carriageway is 50 feet 
wide with 15-feet footpaths, and the road is fully developed 
with fine commercial buildings ; and in front of each a further 
strip, 10 feet wide, has been retained (giving an overall width 
of 100 feet), for which the persons owning the plots pay a nominal 
rent; consequently future widening of the road can easily be 
carried out. At the rear of the premises sett-paved roadways, 
15 to 20 feet wide, have been provided for heavy slow-moving 
traffic. The immediate effect of this work was to enhance the 
value of the land tenfold, and plots were eagerly bought on per- 
petual leases, subject to an annual ground rent of 2 per cent. on 
the sale price. 

The cantonment for Indian troops at Daryagunj, 140 acres 
in extent, vacated when the new barracks 10 miles away from 


the city were built, was developed by the municipality, and 
numerous sites allotted for schools and residences. Many other 
improvement schemes were prepared and carried out, but it 
was never possible to widen the important narrow thoroughfares. 

The suburbs were allowed to grow on haphazard lines, and 
now present problems as difficult as those of the city. They 
are prosperous localities linked up by electric cars, but striking 
examples of the folly of indiscriminate and unguided develop- 
ment. 

Delhi is a well-lighted city; all the important streets are 
electrically illuminated, and the others are lighted by oil lamps. 

The city possesses several beautiful gardens and many open 
spaces on which the youths, when not discussing politics, can 
disport themselves. English games have become very popular, 
and one can only hope that they will foster that spirit of fair play 
which is so essential if India is to be worthy of the high destiny 
about which we have heard so much in recent years. 

When the city was laid out by the Emperor Shah Jahan, about 
the year 1640, he provided a system of stone sewers which dis- 
charged into the moat. In the year 1898 this moat was con- 
verted into an open intercepting sewer ; but, in connection with 
the improvements already referred to, it has been arched over 
to carry the roadways. 

In 1905 most of the streets were open sewers, along which 
filthy liquids meandered. ‘‘Ganda Nale Sarak,” meaning 
** Street of the dirty watercourse,” tells its own story. Between 
1906-10 the drainage of the city and suburbs was carried out, 
when new sewers were built and the old ones inverted for use 
as storm-water overflows, and 150 miles of open purpose-made 
brick and half-round glazed drains constructed. Nearly the 
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whole of the sewage gravitates' to an irrigation farm, where crops, 
chiefly sugar cane, are grown. For the suburb of Sabzimandi a 
pumping plant was installed. 

Prior to the introduction of a pure, filtered water supply the 
city hadan unenviable reputation, and Delhi boils and water- 
borne diseases were endemic. 

Although the present city has a good supply, numbers of 
‘ people prefer to obtain their drinking water from certain wells 
which have a high reputation. During the hot weather the 
water drawn from such wells is cold compared to that supplied 
from the mains. Several cholera cases have been traced to the 
surreptitious opening of long-closed wells, and it is suspected 
that the throwing of alleged sacred Ganges water, by religious 
mendicants, into the wells (probably obtained from a local, 
dirty, unsacred source) is responsible for serious outbreaks of 
disease. 

In recent years the canal flow has been reduced, with the 
result that the water level has dropped very considerably, and 
many wells, which previously yielded a sweet supply, have 
become brackish. Well-sinking is always a gamble in Delhi, 
as two wells within a short distance of each other may yield one 
a sweet and the other a bitter water. Many unsuccessful efforts 
had been made to sink a well for the requirements of an area 
occupied by low-caste Hindus; and at last the head man ap- 
proached the author, stating it was evident that the Earth 
Goddess (the lady’s name is forgotten) was angry, and must be 
propitiated, and if this were done success would ensue. Next 
day’s evidence of the propitiation ceremony was a pile of large 
stones smeared with red paint. The ruse worked admirably ; 
her ladyship had mistaken the red paint for gore; the well was 
sunk without mishap, and an excellent yield of sweet water 
obtained. 


Manchester War Me norial. 


The committee charged with the provision of a Manchester 
war memorial has abandoned the idea of choosing a design from 
among competitive entries. The Lord Mayor, after the com- 
mittee meeting on the 2nd inst., explained that this was due to 
“certain insuperable difficulties.” The difficulties were not 
further explained, but it appears that they arise from the con- 
ditions framed for the competition by members of the Manchester 
Society of Architects. We understand, says the “ Manchester 
Guardian,” the difficulty is that the Society maintains that the 
award of Mr. Worthington, the assessor, should be regarded as 
final, and that the design which obtains the first prize should 
be accepted. The Committee claims the right of a limited freedom 
of choice, and to select, if thought desirable, the design which 
is awarded the second or third prize. During the last few days 
efforts have been made towards an agreement, but neither side 
will give way. 

As a substitute for a competition the War Memorial Committee 
has appointed a sub-committee from among its members which 
is to arrange for the preparation of a design for the memorial. 
This is to be done as speedily as possible. Time enough has 
been spent, the Lord. Mayor considers, and the sub-committee 
has already begun its work. The War Memorial Committee is a 
special body, and does not report to the City Council in the 
ordinary way. Its deliberations, therefore, are not likely to be 
prolonged by anything except its internal troubles, and its duties 
will presumably disappear if the committee and the architects 
are by any means brought back to the competitive basis. There 
is, however, no outward sign of this now, in spite of the approval 
with which members regarded the competitive scheme in general. 


The annual conversazione of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
has been fixed to take place on Thursday, July 12, at the Institu- 
tion at 8 p.m. 

A visit has been arranged by the R.I.B.A. Art Standing 
Committee, by permission of the architects, Messrs. Helmle & 
Corbett, to Bush House, Aldwych, on Saturday afternoon, 
July 14. Members and Licentiates who desire to attend should 
apply to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than July 12. 

Messrs. Connsmaker & Armstrong, architects, of Burton-on- 
Trent, are in communication with the Tutbury Rural District 
Council as to the sewering of a somewhat extensive area of land 
between Branstone and Barton Turns. They are acting on 
behalf of Lieutenant-Colonel H. E. Disbrowe-Wise, of Walton 
Hall, who, as the owner, is desirous of constructing a garden 
village. The scheme is to follow on the lines of Bournville. 
The area involved is about 40 acres, and it is probable that 90 
houses will be erected on sites of approximately half an acre 
per house. The estate extends from the east side of the main 


Burton-to-Birmingham road, back to the L.M.S. Railway, and _ 


the intention is to construct roads traversing the whole length 
and probably laid out with ornamental trees. 
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Chalice for Maryland. 


At the end of the seventeenth century there came into 
existence the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and three years later, in 1701, was founded the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

The Societies are often spoken of as mother and daughter, 
and prominent among the founders of these allied organisations 
of the Church of England was the Rev. Thomas Bray, D.D., 
who became Rector of Sheldon in Warwickshire in 1690. In 
the short period between the foundation of 8.P.C.K. and 8.P.G. 
Dr. Bray went to Maryland as Commissary of the Bishop of 
London, whose diocese then included North America. To 
commemorate this visit of Dr. Bray, some members of 8.P.C.K. 
and §.P.G. are presenting a silver Paten and Chalice for use 
in the Cathedral of Maryland, 

The suggestion for this gift arose after a visit to Maryland by 
Bishop Hamilton Baynes in 1922, when he gave a course of 
lectures: on his return he reported to the Societies that if they 
cared to provide a gift for the new Cathedral at Maryland, it 
would be a welcome sign that their foundation by Dr. Bray and 
his visit to Maryland were connected both in time and purpose. 

The Chalice was designed and carried out by “ Mastercrafts,”’ 


of The Studio, 4 Margravine Gardens, London, W.6. 
fourteenth and fifteenth century influence is apparent. The 


The 
total height is 84 inches, and silver is used throughout. The 
detail description is as follows :— 

Foot, six lobes with moulded flange, edge bearing the following 
inscription: “To the Glory of God and in memory of the 
Rev. Thomas Bray, D.D.” On the underside is engraved 
“Presented by the members of the S.P.C.K. and 8.P.G. to the 
Maryland Cathedral, a.p. 1923.” Stem, hexagon rising from 
a battlemented collar with pierced tracery. The knop being 
decorated with six rosettes set with fine cornelians and pierced 
with tracery above and below. The conical bow] set in a calyx 
of vine leaves and grapes. 

The Chalice and Paten are hand-wrought throughout, parti- 
cular care being taken with the design, both from the utilitarian 
and decorative point of view. It is unfortunately the case 
to-day that, largely in consequence of the war, the finer craftsmen 
are comparatively rare, and “‘ Mastercrafts’’ are therefore to 
be congratulated upon the achievement of having secured the 
services of skilled metal workers. 

‘“‘ Mastercrafts ’ is yet in its infancy, but comes at a time 
when there is growing demand for finer ecclesiastical decoration. 
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New Books. 


“House and Cottage Construction.” Vol. I. By Harry 
Bryant Newbold. London: The Caxton Publishing Com- 
pany. 58s. 6d. for three volumes. 

This is an interesting and original work reflecting great credit 
on its author, the Organising and Editorial Secretary of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers, and the 
editor of their publication, the ‘‘ National Builder.” An 
architect by profession, he has done good service in bringing 
_ architects and builders closer together by the admirable work 
he has done as organising secretary. No more useful work can 
be effected than that which brings architects and builders a 
fuller knowledge of the nature of the undertakings the success 
of which must always be the outcome of the co-ordinated efforts 
of both. If we cannot re-create the master builder whose 
great works are the glory of our land, we can by a close con- 
junction and co-operation between architects and builders 
obtain what is a fair substitute. The book is an interesting 
and well-conceived one, because while, like a number of other 
treatises, it describes the actual building processes, it is the 
work of an architect who has had wide experiences in his pro- 
fession and is able to illustrate his points in the vernacular of 
good current design. The fault of the old edition of Rivington’s 
“ Building Construction’? was that, while reliable and con- 
scientious, it hardly gave an illustration which did not affront 
our instincts of design, and was almost dogmatically mid- 
Victorian in its scope. The first volume of Mr. Newbold’s 
work is well illustrated by over 300 text blocks, as well as a 
number of half-tone views of houses and parts of houses. It is 
useful, as the author stands where architect, client and builder 
meet, and gives them the benefit of a wide experience. It is 
difficult to be critical of a work which covers so wide a subject, 
but the section dealing with details is a little crude ; inevitably 
so we think, as design is a complicated subject as to which the 
public for whom Mr. Newbold writes can only realise in part. 
A book which illustrated and described 50 good houses would 
show an architect more than the work produced, but would not 
give so much information to the builder, for whom this work is 
written. 

Fortunately, enlightenment among builders on the score of 
design has become widespread, and it is now exceptional to find 
a contractor of any standing willing to take on his shoulders the 
burden and responsibility of design, and the good feeling between 
the two component sections of the building industry becomes 
more marked and certain as the years go by. An architect 
meets with a minority and not a majority of builders who is 
not willing to further his efforts, and none has a higher apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered to the community by contractors 
than a good architect has. 


“English Country Life and Work.” 
B. T. Batsford. 16s. net. 


The author of this book gives a well-written account of the 
various activities and features of country life as it was and 
as it is, and the numerous and well-chosen illustrations render 
it a most attractive volume. But it is in no sense a book of 
research into ancient customs and traditions, but a description 
of processes and people which bring home very forcibly the 
picturesqueness and quaintness of country life. Whether our 
descendants will see many evidences of country life in the future 
is questionable, for it is not alone the lure of the towns which 
tends to destroy it, but the wanderlust of quick motion and the 
restlessness bred by it ; and we cannot expect part of the com- 
munity to lead a life which does not accord with their inclinations 
to make a pleasant background for the remainder of the 
public. Not only England, but the whole of the civilised world 
is in a state of rapid transmutation, the outcome of which cannot 
be predicted. We may, as Frank Stockton wrote very amusingly, 
reach a state in which rapid locomotion is deemed old-fashioned 
and revert to a country life as a new phase, or we may be in 
process of building up a new cosmopolitan civilisation knowing 
neither frontiers nor race; but even in that case the activities 
of country life will have to be replaced by other methods of 
obtaining and utilising the products of the earth on which we 
are all dependent. 


By Ernest C. Pulbrook. 


“The ABC of Collecting Old English Pottery.” By J. F. 
Blacker. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 15s. net. 


This book is the embodiment of various articles written by 
the author which have been much appreciated by collectors 
who have urged the author to publish them in book form. The 
volume is profusely illustrated by a good series of half-tones 
and numerous blocks, and gives a comprehensive description of 
the English development of pottery from the earliest period. The 
voluminous mass of exact information gathered together will 


render it indispensable to collectors, while it is made interesting 

by clear and good description to that general public which is 

becoming, decade by decade, more alive to the interest of works 

of the past and more and more sympathetic to the movements 

for reviving the old crafts of design. 

“English Interiors in Smaller Houses,” 1660-1830.” 
Jourdain, London: B. T. Batsford. 


This is a well arranged and carefully written review of the 
work which covers the period extending between the Restoration 
and 1830, after which date tradition may be said to be dead. 
The book is divided into twelve chapters dealing with ‘“ Decora- 
tion,” “* Palladian and Rococo Work,” ‘“ The Classic Revival,” 
“The Proportion of Rooms,” ‘‘ The Treatment of Halls and 
Passages, Windows, Staircases, Walls, Doors, Chimney-Pieces 
and Ceilings,” and is illustrated with 210 tone and line illustra- 
tions with a fair proportion of measured drawings. It thus 
covers the whole of the Georgian period, in which the best work 
carried out was often that to be found in the smaller houses 
Miss Jourdain describes well and concisely and which, more than 
any other, is likely to be adopted as the foundation for the new 
vernacular expression of modern architecture which is growing 
up in our midst. It will be found useful by many architects 
as well as forming an addition to the libraries of the increasing 
number of those who find interest in architectural subjects and 
the history and tradition associated with them. 


By M. 


“On the Road in Holland.” By Charles G. Harper. London : 


Cecil Palmer. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Harper is well known to many as an encyclopedia of 
exact knowledge about roads and byways, customs, quaint 
buildings and a large mass of matter which the average man 
misses. He may be called in the best sense of the phrase a super- 
tramp, for he has travelled with ample time and with an open 
mind, His book on Holland illustrated by his own sketches 
gives the flavour and tone of the land and people of whom he 
writes, and his easy narrative is illuminating and picturesque, 
for he possesses the art—unknown to many—of never labouring 
a point to support a theory, and might be described as a dis- 
criminating photographic plate with the gift of humour. His 
little anecdote recounting his meeting with the German Crown 
Prince in Weiringen may be quoted as a case in point. We hope 
the book will, as it should do, prove a good investment for its 
publisher. 


“The Law of Property Act, 1922: How Will it Work?” 
By Eustace J. Harvey, M.A. London: Sweet & Maxwell, 
Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


It used to be held by cynics that lawyers made laws for 
lawyers, and we see no reason for controverting that dictum 
with regard to the Act criticised in the work now under review. 
It is true that the writer of the treatise is a solicitor, without 
any intent of girding at members of his own profession; but 
in the exposition of certain portions of the new Act, it becomes 
but too apparent that it needs legal acumen for its interpreta- 
tion. Incidentally it may be noted that this is probably “ the 
longest Act, which has ever been placed on the Statute Book,”’ 
but Mr. Harvey’s critical examen deals with only Parts 1, 8 and 9. 
This recent specimen of what our legislators can accomplish 
is to operate as from January 1, 1925, and this portentous date 
will prove rather cataclysmal for property owners. 

The new Act has its good points, doubtless, but Mr. Harvey’s 
views <re decidedly of a pessimistic cast. Whatever view he 
may hold, we consider that it would be certainly advantageous 
that all titles and encumbrances connected with all the estate 
of the realm should be enregistered as and when they are created, 
down to and including the nth mortgage. 

One effect of the new Act will be to throw a large amount of 
property on the market, and this will be applauded or con- 
demned according to the political creed of the individual. But 
the central idea of the Act is apparently to make matters com- 
fortable for the purchaser, other interests being of secondary 
import. 

Even if we grant that the Norman seizure and redistribution of 
the land was iniquitous—even if we grant that the private 
ownership of land is initially wrong, yet the passing of the big 
proprietor cannot be envisaged without a pang. The position 
of executors and trustees, whose duties in the past have not 
been of a nature to be envied, will be even less enviable in the 
days to come. 

This is a book carefully thought out, written coldly and 
dispassionately, and singularly free from noticeable errors. 
It is well worth reading and digesting. 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
JuLY 5,.1873. 
Str WILLIAM TiTr’s BEQUEST. 

Our great “architect and surveyor”’ recently deceased, has 
left one of his four hundred thousands to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Sir Williem, although never in his life 
a man either to submit to extraneous dictation or to reveal the 
secrets of his inner mind, was yet one of those strictly systematic 
and uncapricious workers of their own will of whom persons who 


know them and their ways of thinking sufficiently can always: 


pretty well predict what will be the course of their policy under 
any given circumstances. Accordingly it was freely guessed 
within the few days of gossip that first followed his decease 
that he would be found to have left the Institute exactly a 
thousand pounds; and such has turned out to be the case— 
although at the same time not exactly the case. Whether any- 
one had happened to guess, before the terms of the will were 
published, the precise form which the bequest takes, we are not 
able to say ; but that this precise form is sufficiently characteristic 
of the testator to have been reasonably guessable can scarcely 
be denied now that we know, and have had time to reflect wpon, 
the facts as they stand. For Sir William Tite’s £1,000 is 
given to the Institute in strict trust for the advancement of 
the study of Italian or what is called modern Classic architecture, 
and for no other purpose. 


Peterborough Cathedral. 


At the last meeting of the Peterborough Cathedral Resto-ation 
Committee it was announced that although the Restoration Fund 
had now received som? £18,000, the architect estimated that 
£12,000 more was required to complete the work contemplated 
and already in hand. 

The Dean of Peterborough, who presided at the meeting, said 
that the architect, Mr. Moore, had been making a complete survey 
of the whole cathedral. That had never been done before since 
it was built. Mr. Moore found that the death-watch beetle 
had been attacking the roofs of the two chancels, and they 
urgently required skilled attention, as to which Mr. Moore had 
been taking expert advice. The committee directed that this 
should be attended to at once, at an estimated cost of between 
£300 and £500, and also that the defective roof of the south- 
west corner of the west front should receive immediate attention. 
This is expected to cost another £500. 

Mr. Moore was instructed also, in consultation with Messrs. 
John Thompson and Son (Peterborough) and Messrs. Taylor 
(Loughborough), to consider the question of the structural 
repairs of the bell tower, as well as the recasting and rehanging 
of a peal of bells, and to submit full details to the Executive 
Committee in the early autumn. This part of the work is esti- 
mated to cost £3,000. 


Institution of Sanitary Engineers. 


The above society recently appointed a sub-committee to 
consider the interpretation of the membership of the several 
grades as printed in the Articles of Association. At the sub- 
sequent Council meeting it was agreed that persons engaged 
in sanitary engineering professionally or commercially should 
be eligible for membership of the Institution. 

The principal findings of the sub-committee’s report are as 
follows :—In course of dealing with applications for member- 
ship, a doubt has arisen as to the meaning of the Articles of 
Association, more particularly as regards the admission of can- 
didates who are engaged in sanitary engineering as contractors 
or manufacturers. The question at issue is whether the Institu- 
tion is intended to be confined to professional men, or whether 
it is to embrace all those who are engaged in a responsible 
capacity in the design, supervision or construction of sanitary 
works or appliances. The first object of the Institution, as 
defined in the Memorandum of Association 8 (b), is “ to promote 
the increase of knowledge of the science and practice of sanitary 
engineering’ without reference to the capacity in which its 
members may be engaged ; but the six succeeding paragraphs 
all refer definitely to “the profession of sanitary engineering.” 
The qualifications for membership of the different grades are 
set forth in the Articles of Association. Article 5 states that 
“a sanitary engineer shall mean a person who is engaged as an 
engineer in connection with sanitation, and who cither designs, 
supervises, or undertakes constructional sanitary works or 
advises thereon, or on other matters affecting the health of the 
community.” Article 8 states the qualifications for Fellowship, 
a grade which appears to be open only to professional men 
“responsible for the design or execution of important sanitary 
engineering works.” An engineer engaged in contracting work, 
either as principal or manager, would appear to be eligible for 
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Fellowship, provided that he complied with the requirements 
of this article. Article 9 states the qualifications for Associate- 
Membership. Here, too, it seems to be intended that the 
candidate shall possess professional qualifications, though he | 
may be engaged in contracting work. Many of the applicants 
for admission to this grade are merely engaged in the manufacture 
or sale of sanitary appliances. This occupation alone would 
not appear to qualify for the grade in question. The grade of 
* Associates ’’ (Article 10) was evidently instituted for the purpose 
of bringing into the Institution persons ‘‘ concerned in a com- 
mercial or non-professional capacity with sanitation,” or engaged 
in work allied to sanitary engineering. Subject to the approval 
of the Council, the Committee propose to interpret the quali- 
fications for membership on the lines indicated above. 


Swedish Timber Trade. 


In his report upon the Commercial Conditions in Sweden, 
Mr. H. Kershaw. Commercial Secretary at Stockholm, describes 
1921 as a year of disillusion and 1922 as one of retrenchment 
and readjustment. Timber may be regarded as the corner 
stone of Swedish industry and as the most vital factor in the 
economic life of the country. _ It is curious, he says, that although 
Russia is practically out of the market for sawn wood goods, 
of which she exported a very large quantity annually before 
the war, neither the Scandinavian nor Finnish manufacturers 
have been able to exercise a dominant control of the markets, 
as might have been supposed, mainly by reason of the loss of 
markets and of the general economic depression which has 
curtailed national expenditure in former lucrative markets. 

The opening prices for 1922 were very much influenced by 
the low terms accepted by Finnish producers, principally owing 
to the rate of exchange, which was in their favour for export 
trade at the beginning of the year. Another contributory 
factor was the stocks of wood goods in Sweden on January 1, 
1922, which were larger than usual owing to the small shipments 
in 1921, and it was, therefore, anticipated that if the production 
during 1922 was normal, there would be a larger quantity 
available than could probably be disposed of. Swedish shippers 
were, therefore, somewhat nervous. Owing, however, to strikes 
and other causes, the quantity available for 1922 was ultimately 
considerably less than that expected, and this had the effect 
in the latter part of the year of steadying prices. The revenue 
obtained during 1922 would have been fairly satisfactory were 
it not for the decline in the frane exchange, which represented 
a very considerable loss to exporters. 

The prospects for 1923 are encouraging, owing to the greatly 
reduced stocks in Sweden, and the good demand in both Great 
Britain and other countries. It is, therefore, expected that the 
timber trade this year will yield fairly good results, providing 
manufacture is not unduly hindered by strikes and lock-outs. 
The prices for red wood in January, 1923, were about £2 per 
standard higher than during 1922, but for white wood about 
the same as in 1922. On the other hand, the prices for fifths 
and sixths stand now in a slightly better relation to unsorted 
quality than during last year, which must naturally have a 
very good effect on the overhead price. By the middle of 
March, 1923, about 300,000 standards had been sold, principally 
to Great Britain, British Dominions, Spain and Denmark. 


Air Cooling for Comfort. 


The Summer Meeting of the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers was held at Folkestone, under the 
Presidency of Mr. John Watson. At the Business Meeting 
Mr. J. Roger Preston, in an interesting paper, remarked that 
the cooling of air had been mostly carried out as a necessity 
in specialised industrial processes, either for the purpose of 
reducing the humidity by condensing part of the aqueous vapour, 
or for the production of low temperatures. The cool'ng of air in 
this country for the purpose of obtaining comfortable and 
healthy conditions in our buildings had been very limited, 
except to the extent of cooling the air within a few degrees of 
the initial wet bulb temperature, with the usual air washer 
recirculating the spray water. Modern physiological research 
tended to prove the necessity of keeping the wet bulb temperature 
within narrow limits—say, from 54 degrees to 58 degrees—if it 
was desired to ensure comfortable and healthy conditions. 
His paper dealt with the means of obtaining conditions approach- 
ing this ideal in a building, when hot and humid outside. It was 
in the memory of many that an ordinary air washer, for the 
purpose of cleansing the air, was considered to be a luxury, and 
an expensive one. This, however, was now quite common, 
and they might see the day when an up-to-date heating and 
ventilating plant would not be considered in any way complete 


. without a properly designed equipment for cooling and dehumidi- 


fying. 
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Long Span Slabs J Bee floor, being hollow, 


is soundproof, as well as 

fireproof, and is invaluable 
for Offices, Hospitals, Schools, 
Hotels, Flats and similar 
buildings. 


with Flat Ceilings 


It is the lightest floor pro- 
curable, and owing to its 
simplicity of construction is 
very economical. 


This floor has been used in 
some of the largest buildings 
in England. 
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General. 


A United Free Church is to be erected at Kirkintilloch, at a 
cost of £15,439, from funds provided by a local lady. 

The Pontefract General Infirmary is to be enlarged by the 
Governors at a cost of £10,000, of which sum over £7,500 is 
already in hand. 

The Queen, who is known to take an interest in the work of the 
Professional Classes Aid Council, has recently sent a donation 
of £50 towards the work. 

Edinburgh 'Town Council Plans and Works Committee intend 
to proceed with the erection of wash-houses at Abbeymount at 
an estimated cost of £15,000. 

The Nottingham Housing Committee’s scheme is to be sub- 
mitted to the City Council for the building of 190 houses on the 
Highbury Vale Estate, Bulwell. 

Application is to be made for sanction to erect an isolation 
hospital for Swansea at a cost of £76,000 for 118 beds. The 
original scheme was estimated to cost £134,000. 

The designs submitted in the Bournemouth Pavilion Compe- 
tition, for which Sir Edwin Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., was appointed 
assessor, will be open for public inspection at the Town Hall 
until July 7 inclusive. 

The Birmingham Public Works and Town Planning Committee 
have accepted the tender of B. Whitehouse & Sons for the 
erection of 188 non-parlour type houses at the Alum Rock estate 
(Alum Rock Road and Cotterills Lane) at £349 each. 

Plans of the proposed Savings Bank buildings at Airdrie were 
passed by the Dean of Guild Court recently. The plans, by 
George Arthur & Son, architects, provide for a suite of bank 
offices, shops, etc., at the corner of Stirling Street and Wellwynd. 

Mr. Chamberlain states in a printed reply that according 
to the returns recently obtained from certain local authorities 
14,763 houses had been completed by private builders since 
September 30 last, and 17,693 were in the course of erection 
on March 1 last. 

One hundred and fifty houses are being built by the Sutton 
Manor Colliery Co. at St. Helens, and it was reported to the 
St. Helens Health Committee last week that the Ministry of 
Health had agreed to give the subsidy to these houses under 
the new scheme. 

The Blackburn Corporation are about to demolish 160 dilapi- 
dated dwellings, the tenants being accommodated in a series 
of modern self-contained flats in surburban localities. The 
first flat will be built forthwith at Intack and others will 
follow at Brownhill and Green Lane. 

The Underground Company have accepted the tender by 
Messrs. J. Parkinson & Son for the construction of a station 
at Church Lane, Edgware. This will be the terminal station 
of the new extension line which is now being constructed between 
Golders Green and Edgware. The tender was for £16,690. 

The current issue (No. 112) of ““ A Thousand and One Uses for 
Gas” contains a series of illustrations of the types of fittings 
recommended for the various rooms of the house. Copies 
of this publication can-be obtained (6d., post free) from the 
British Commercial Gas Association, 30 Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W.1. 

The Architectural Association have challenged the R.I.B.A. 
to a cricket match, to be played at Elstree on Wednesday, 
July 18. In order that a representative team may be secured, 
the Secretary R.I.B.A. will be glad if members and _licentiates 
who are regular players will kindly send their names to him 
as soon as possible. 

The contract for the reconstruction of the West Pier at Blyth, 
for the Harbour Commissioners, has been let to Messrs. Brims 
and Co., Ltd., of Pandon Buildings, Newcastle, and the work 
will commence at once. It will be carried out in ferro-concrete, 
on the Mouchel-Hennebique system, and comprises piling, 
bracings and decking for a length of about 1,300 feet. 

Sir Alpheus Cleophas Morton, of Gauden Road, Clapham, 
S.W., architect and surveyor, Liberal M.P. for Peterborough, 
1889-1895, and for Sutherlandshire, 1906-1918, a member of 
the Thames Conservancy, and formerly deputy alderman of 
the Ward of Farringdon Without, who died on April 26, aged 
83, left estate of the gross value of £25,890, with net personalty 
£11,944. 

Mr. W. S. Woolley, who recently resigned his position as 
Managing Director of Charles Credland, Ltd., paint, colour, 
and varnish manufacturers, has been appointed Manager of 
the Inland Department of the International Paint and Compo- 
sition Co., Ltd., the well-known manufacturers of ships’ paints 
and compositions. Mr. Woolley’s headquarters will be at the 
London office, 6 Broad Street Place, E.C.2. 

Mr. Joseph Hall Morton, F.R.I.B.A., of South Shields and 

_Newcastle-on-Tyne, died at his residence in Westoe Village 
last week at the age of 73. The deceased, who was a past 


president of the Northern Architectural Association, enjoyed a 
busy general practice, and was particularly well known in the 
North of England for his poor law institutions. His son, Mr. 
Ralph Henry Morton, A.R.I.B.A., became a partner in 1900. 

The failure of the National Wages and Conditions Council 
for the building industry to reach a decision in regard to the 
employers’ proposal for an extension of working hours in the 
summer months to 47 per week has been reported to the arbi- 
trator (Sir Hugh Fraser) in accordance with the procedure 
already laid down. The arbitration proceedings will probably 
take place at the Law Courts. 

The London County Council last week ratified the decision 
of its Establishment Committee to accept the tender of Messrs. 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., amounting to £58,126, for the 
construction of the raft foundation, retaining walls, etc., of 
the northern extension of the new County Hall. The contractors 
for the superstructure which is already in existence (Messrs. 
Holland and Hannen and Cubitts) also tendered, but their 
estimate of £76,800 was beaten by four other of the unsuccessful 
tenderers. 

Messrs. C. Whitwell & Son, of Birmingham, have been engaged. 
by the Birmingham Board of Guardians to prepare a scheme 
for developing Selly Oak Hospital. Special consideration is 
to be given to the following items :—The provision of a proper 
operating theatre and X-ray department; additional kitchen 
accommodation, stores, and equipment; provision of adequate 
dining accommodation for the staff; accommodation for out- 
patients ; and accommodation for nurses at present occupying 
hospital wards. 

City of Sheffield Education Committee announce that the 
“ Alfred Chadburn ” Silversmiths’ Prize and the Sheffield Manu- 
facture Prize, of the value of £9 each, are open to competition 
by persons residing within the City of Sheffield or who are 
employed or studying therein. The subjects for the 1922 
competition are: For the Silversmiths’ Prize, design for a five- 
light candelabrum, 30 inches high ; and for the Sheffield Manufac- 
ture Prize, design for a scheme of decoration for a public 
assembly hall. All designs must be executed and delivered 
at the Education Office by September 1, 1923. 

The Liverpool University Council have accepted from Messrs. 
Holland and Hannen and Cubitts, of Gray’s Inn Road, London, 
the offer to found in the School of Architecture two annual 
prizes, one of £15 and one of £10, for the best sets of working 
drawings made in the school each year. Messrs. Holland and 
Hannen and Cubitts, in their letter to the University offering 
these prizes to the school, state :—‘‘ We are greatly interested 
in the very excellent work the School ef Architecture has been 
doing, and more especially in the great development it has made 
in the preparation of fully-dimensioned working drawings, 
which are of such assistance to the builders. These save much 
useless expenditure on the part of the building owners, and 
we think the matter so important that we should like to present 
the above prizes.” 

The Thirteenth Exhibition of the East Kent Art Society 
will be held in the Sidney Cooper School of Art, Canterbury, 
from Wednesday, July 25, to Wednesday, August 22. The 
Society have decided to admit Architectural Exhibits this year 
for the first time under conditions similar to those governing 
the submission of works to the Royal Academy. Persons who 
are not members of the Society may exhibit on payment of the 
sum of 2s. 6d. towards the expenses of the Exhibition. Applica- 
tions for the necessary forms and labels should be made as 
soon as possible to Miss Claudia Gale, Hon. Secretary, Belmont, 
Harbledown, nr. Canterbury, or Mr. Trenwith Wills, A.R.I.B.A., 
5 Bedford Row, W.C.1, from whom all particulars may be 
obtained. Exhibits must be received by the Society not later 
than July 20 next. 


In a written reply to Mr. Rhys Davies (who asked whether 
he had received representations from local authorities and other 
bodies alleging that house-building is being impeded owing to 
artificial high prices for material demanded by combines and 
trusts) and to Mr. Pennefather (who called attention to state- 
ments that the Government subsidies are likely to be nullified 
by the action of rings or combinations), Mr. Chamberlain 
(Minister of Health) said he understood the prices of certain 
building materials had recently been increased. He was not 
able to state the precise extent by which these increases had 
reduced the value of the proposed subsidies, but he was advised 
that it was negligible. A committee was inquiring into the 
whole matter and would also deal with the question as to whether 
these advances in prices are due to the concerted action of any 
persons or firms desirous of taking undue advantage of the 
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Regent Street Rebuilding. 


VIEW OF REGENT STREET, SHOWING QUADRANT, TAKEN FROM PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


Of the old Regent Street designed by Nash only a 
few scattered blocks now survive, flanked by the newer 
erections of to-day—buildings which will remain for the 
greater part of another century, if not for a longer span 
of time, for, whatever may be their quality of design, 
their constructional stability will probably secure them 
a life of some centuries. Nor is it probable that new 
commercial requirements will arise which will make it 
necessary to rebuild Regent Street in eighty years’ 
time, when the new leases will have run out, as it has 
been necessary to rebuild the Regent Street of Nash. 

Many views may be held as to the manner in which 
the opportunity of rebuilding a whole street has been 
met, and many views might be expressed as to the 
design of individual buildings, but it would be more 
useful first to consider the difficulty of the problem 
and then to point out the only manner in which such 
an undertaking can be accomplished with success, for 
we hold that complete success is impossible under the 
conditions now obtaining. 

The problem Nash had to solve was a comparatively 
simple one—to design a series of buildings of low eleva- 
tion, the lowest storey of which was devoted to shops 
before the days of colossal sheets of glass and inordinate 


Sypngey W. NEwsBeEry, Photographer. 


advertising. Nash’s Regent Street was no work of 
genius, but a pleasantly treated series of simple 
classical blocks of fairly uniform heights, the designs 
of the various sections being slightly and pleasantly 
varied, but conforming to a general standard. We 
have many designers who could do to-day what Nash 
did a century ago, but the problem to be solved has 
become a much more difficult and complicated one. 
Regent Street owed much of its pleasantness to the 
fact that the buildings were low in proportion to the 
width of the street, while the buildings of new Regent 
Street are lofty in order to meet the growth of business 
requirements and to justify the new rents fixed. In 
addition, the individual shopkeeper’s demands for 
display have been growing continuously for a century, 
during which more and more insistence has been made 
on glass frontage, an insistence seldom checked or 
combated. In an age of advertisement the shopkeeper 
has grown to consider his premises primarily as an 
advertisement hoarding carried out in stone, while 
every shopkeeper wishes some individual note to mark 
his premises from those of his neighbour. The task 
of the Surveyor of Woods and Forests has been no easy 
one, nor must it be forgotten that his first duty is 
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VIEW OFZOXFORD CIRCUS AND REGENT STREET, 


to secure the highest possible rents for the Crown. 
More than this, under present conditions, the designs 
he has to approve are mainly those of architects 
employed by individual shopkeepers, while if by any 
chance the leases should revert to the Crown the 
potential new tenant will be another shopkeeper, 
having more or less similar requirements. And as 
the shop is no longer the workshop of a craftsman but 
the showease of a middleman, difficulties have become 
augmented. Nor must it be forgotten that old Regent 
Street owed its character to the fact that it was for 
the main part designed by one architect, while the new 
street is in essence an agglomeration of the designs of 
many architects. 

When we have considered all these facts it will be 
admitted that Mr. Murray’s task is no light one, nor 
can the public justly estimate the difficulty of obtaming 
what may perhaps be considered’as a poor result by 
those who are not conversant with the ‘difficulties to 
be coped with. But in the main an attempt has been 
made to secure some sort of uniform treatment of the 
frontages bounded by side streets, as was the case in 
Nash’s scheme. 

Two uniform schemes of design have been attempted 
at either end of Regent Street—the Quadrant and 
Oxford Circus. The former fell to Norman Shaw, 
whose design for the Piccadilly Hotel frontages met 
with such a storm of opposition. 

Considered impartially, Shaw, in spite of the epoch 
in which he lived and the style in which he worked, 
showed a more classical spirit than the smaller men of 
later vogues of design. The scale and mass of his work 
in Regent Street remind us—in spite of an utter dis- 
similarity—of some great Italian design, and had both 
sides of the Quadrant been carried out to his design 
we should have had a street which in architectural 
expression surpassed anything in this country, a street 
which, as compared with the work of Nash, was like 
the work of a giant compared with that of a fashionable 
exquisite. 
keeping interests was too powerful, and though the 


Unfortunately, the pressure of the shop- 
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modification agreed upon and designed by three of our 
leading architects for the remainder of the Quadrant has 
its points, it must be considered as an emasculated 
version of the original theme. 

At the other end of Regent Street we have the four 
recessed curves of Oxford Circus, a design partly made 
to meet the views of the shopkeepers, but, as is proved 
by the very interesting and able design of Mr. Austen 
Hall for Messrs. Peter Robinson, does not suit every 
firm. We have already commented on this clever 
design, which bids fair to be the most interesting and 
successful shop front in London. The new premises of 
Messrs. Liberty, the work of the late E. T. Hall & Son, 
illustrate, to our mind, what must always be the 
weakness of a street design under existing conditions. 
The recessing of the upper storeys in an are could only 
be justified by an architectural reason that such a 
part was the terminal point of the vista down an 
important side street opposite. Without this it can 
only have as its raison d’étre the fact that the owners 
wish. to differentiate their premises from those of their 
neighbours. 

We will now state what seems to us to be the heart 
of the problem and the only remedy. A factory, a 
slaughter house, or a concert hall is practically bound 
to take a defined architectural form because of the 
uses to which it is put, but a shop 1s no longer a factory 
for the goods sold in it but a store for those goods, 
for the most part sold by middlemen. In certain parts 
of all our towns goods are displayed on stands in front 
of shops on the pavement, and doubtless the owners 
of Such premises value the unsightly and untidy custom. 
But when this cannot be the shopkeeper is contented 
with turning the last foot possible into window frontage 
to display his stock in trade, and to this fact we owe 
the hideousness of our shopping quarters. This is not 
necessary, or rather would not be necessary but for the 
inevitability of competition based on the same dogma. 


Presumably a Regent Street shopkeeper wants to be— 
in that locality and no other, and if so, the whole of - 


Regent Street might have been rebuilt on the lines 
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adopted by Shaw without the individual shopkeeper 
suffering. But if this is not so, and if such restriction 
would force shopkeepers to take premises in adjoining 
streets, the whole position might be saved if such 
restrictions were enforced over districts. 

We are often told that the public take an increased 
interest in architecture, and would ask if this interest 
is only shown by increasing appreciation of country 
houses and public buildings? If not, we would ask to 
what single factor is the astounding ugliness of many 


of our towns chiefly due if not to the modern shop - 


front? And yet, without lessening the amount of 
goods bought or sold, and without adding burdens to 
the finances of shopkeepers, it would be perfectly 
feasible to promote legislation having for its object the 
provision of an adequate ratio between the voids and 
solids of our shop fronts, the fixing of a definite height 
for all shop fascias in districts, as well as the enactment 
of regulations prohibiting the display of the names of 
shopkeepers except on fascias in lettering of uniform 
size and character. Our pavements might be less 
crowded by people looking at goods in windows, but 
presumably more business might be done inside, while 
more attention might be directed to the architectural 
treatment of the interiors of shops. It should be re- 
membered that many of the larger shop premises owe 
their size and architectural treatment to a desire on 
the part of their owners for conspicuous advertisement, 
and however well designed such buildings are, they 
may be considered primarily as advertisement hoard- 
ings. One of the tallest and largest buildings in New 
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York is given up to the purpose of 
selling sixpenny articles, but do we 
wish to emulate New York in this 
respect, and should not the public 
prune the shopkeepers’ desire for 
the excessive and expensive adver- 
tisement which makes our streets 
hideous while giving us an occasional 
mammoth display of architectural 
features which knocks out of scale 
any public building in the vicinity, 
and does not conduce either to the 
convenience of the public, to the 
owner’s economy, or any other 
useful purpose ? 

This seems to us to be the crux 
which underlies the problem of our 
newer streets, and affords the 
reason why we should be chary in 
criticising the defects of new Regent 
Street, or the manner in which the 
controlling authorities have exer- 
cised their functions. 

The fault, if fault there be—for 
we admit there is another side to 
the question—‘‘is not in the stars 
but in ourselves.” ‘The people, 
through their representatives, can— 
if they care for these things—stop 
the degradation and belittlement of 
the modern town without infliction 
of cost or deprivation of revenue of 
anyone. If they do not, all we can 
as architects do is to refine advertise- 
ments where we are called on to 
carry them out, but we shall sigh in 
vain for the decent and reasonable 
town of our dreams, which will 
remain a Utopian vision. 
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A Note on the Bournemouth Pavilion 
Competition. 

One of the most important of post-war competitions has 
been decided at Bournemouth, resulting in the selection of 
three workable schemes for the three first places. The 
problem, set may be briefly described as the planning within 
a rectangle sloping downwards towards the sea front of a 
building “containing a concert hall with its appurtenances, 
and a series of refreshment and other rooms, which latter 
were to be placed on the front nearest the sea, but the main 
entrance was to be from the upper level. The site is acces- 
sible at either end of the rectangle by roadways on the level, 
while the west front is parallel to the pleasure grounds and 
would form the front, the architectural treatment of which 
would bemost effective and noticeable. All three competitors 
appear to us to have assumed what would be the easiest and 
most natural treatment for a building conforming to the 
levels given and irrespective of aspects, and by so doing have 
undoubtedly simplified the problem, avoiding diffeuleies 
which would otherwise have to be surmounted, and all 
three designs are well arranged and easily workable. In 
all cases the concert hall has been expressed by a form which 
is a nearly square rectangle in outline, the angles being, 1 in 
the winning design curved ; in Messrs. Ashley and Newman 
design canted, and in that of Messrs. Colleutt and Hamp 
and Mr. H. Watkins swept in a curving line towards the 
stage, the crush hall following a curved segment repeated 
by the gallery over. The refreshment and dining rooms, 
occupying the southern end of the site, show more diversity 
in arrangement. In the winning design by Mr. Wyville Home 
and Mr. Shirley Knight these | are arranged as a square hall 
facing south with side entrances leading to corridors and 
staircases and on the upper floors bygalleries at sides and end. 

Messrs. Ashley and Newman’s scheme has, like the winner, 

. the defect of having the outlook towards the sea blocked at 
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the angles by the disposition and placing of the staircases, 
a defect which is entirely obviated in the scheme placed 
third by curving the whole of the southern front and throwing 
back the staircases and their approaches in rear. To our 
mind, this is incomparably the best way in which to deal 
with the problem, and has clear and definite merit. 

As we shal] illustrate the winning design in an early 
issue, further comment on it is unnecessary. Messrs. 
Ashley and Newman’s architectural treatment is careful 
and well considered but a little stereotyped, while the bold 
curves and well-designed masses of Messrs. Colleutt, Hamp 
and Watkins’ scheme suggest a buoyancy and sense of 
pleasure which is absent from those of the other two 
competitors. But it has always to be remembered that 
in avoiding detail an architect requires the greatest skill in 
the manipulation of detail and skill which has often been 
wanting when an apparently excellent small-scale scheme 
comes to be converted into working drawings. Architects 
often fail, it seems to us, in sufficiently feeling their 
subjects, and are too apt to clothe entirely different schemes 
in the same uniform. The essence of such a problem 
as this is that it is a building devoted to the pur- 
poses of pleasure-seekers and those who are enjoying 
a holiday, and that should be expressed by a feeling of 
lightness and fancy in architectural expression which is 
too often absent. This would have been a subject in the 
treatment of which Edwin Rickards would have been at 
home, and we regret his loss when we consider schemes in 
the treatment of which he would have displayed mastery 


The Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzological Society have 
had to cancel their summer meeting, which was to be held in the 
Chipping Campden district during this week, owing to the local 
smallpox epidemic. Probably another meeting may be arranged 
later in the year. 
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Strand-on-the-Green, 

It may be of some interest, from the public point of view, 
to state that the R.I.B.A., through its Art Standing Committee, 
made enquiries of the local Authority, as soon as it obtained 
knowledge of the intention to build a new wall and make other 
changes affecting the amenities of Strand-on-the-Green, 
Chiswick. The Institute wrote several times officially to the 
Chiswick Urban District Council offering its advice, with a 
view to the contemplated works being carried out in the way 
least calculated to spoil a very charming portion of the Thames 
side: But it was only after long delay that the Chiswick Council 
expressed its willingness for representatives of the Institute to 
meet its members and officials to discuss the question. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. Art Standing Committee accordingly 
attended a meeting at the site, and then discovered that the 
whole of the foundations of the new section of walling at present 
being dealt with was actually in position, and a fairly long 
stretch of concrete walling almost completed, faced with rubble 
walling of a most mechanically uninteresting kind entirely out 
of harmony with its surroundings. The Institute’s representa- 
tives pressed that the exposed portion of the wall still to be 
completed should be faced with old bricks of the character 
shown in portions of the existing adjacent river walling and in 
the very charming houses lining that part of the river, and 
should be finished with a thin plain stone coping, also of the 
character of the work in the vicinity. It was understood from 
the Surveyor to the Council that they had a quantity of suitable 
old bricks in store that could be used, and, after discussion, 
the Chairman of the Council and other members attending agreed 
that this change in treatment of the wall should be arranged for. 

About three weeks later a letter was sent by the Clerk of the 
Chiswick Council to the Secretary of the Royal Institute stating 
that they felt a difficulty in making this adjustment of their 
contract, and that they were accordingly proceeding on the 
lines originally arranged for. The Institute is unable to under- 
stand the difficulty to which the Clerk of the Council refers, 
as variations of this sort in a contract are usually easy of 
adjustment, and it would appear that in this case the change 
suggested and agreed upon might even have effected a saving 
in the cost of the work. 

In view of the concern of the local residents in this matter, 
and the public interest that has been shown in preservation of 
the amenities of a recognised riverside beauty spot, the R.I.B.A. 
considers that these facts relating to the question should be known. 
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THE ABDICATION OF Mr. COLE. 


One wey of looking at our modern West-end microcosm 
of art is to draw this distinction:—that whereas such in- 
stitutions as the British Museum and the National Gallery 
owe allegiance to the spirit of pure antiquarian research, and 
such as the Royal Academy to that of personal professional 
aggrandisement, the South Kensington Museum and its schools 
regard that which is old and obsolete for nothing but its 
applicability to that which is new and serviceable, and seek to 
sacrifice all inconvenient considerations of individuality and self- 
consciousness in the artist, for the sake of advancing the general 
knowledge and skill of the country at large in the less ambitious 
but more useful field of unassuming commonplace. The purpose 
would be, we might say, to make all England modestly artistic 
and leave great Englishmen to look out for themselves ; and 
the two principles which are opposed to this in the way we have 
hinted at are easily descried—on the one hand the doctrine 
that to make one great artist is better than to make ten thousand 
tyros, on the other the overpowering sentiment of interest in the 
past, by which the eyes of so many are closed against the ordinary 
considerations of both the present and the future as if they were 
of only feeble and ephemeral moment. If this theory be correct, 
it must again be acknowledged that the establishment of ‘‘ South 
Kensington ”’ as we see it has been a truly grand task, and that 
a fit successor to the “‘ canning” personage by whom it has been 
accomplished may not be too easily found. 


Forthcoming Events. 

Friday, July 13.—Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers. Meeting of the Metropolitan District at Horsham. 

Saturday, July 14.—Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Visit to Bush House, Aldwych (Messrs. Helmle & Corbett, 
architects). 

The London Society. Riverside trip by motor coach through 
Dockland to the Becontree Housing Estate of the L.C.C. 

Saturday, July 21.—Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers. West Midland District Meeting at Sutton Coldfield. 

Friday, July 20.—Dinner to Professor Beresford Pite, M.A., 
at Pagani’s Restaurant, W. 
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REGENT STREET AND OXFORD STREET 


P, & E. S. CharKson and H. Austen Hatt, Architects, 


FACADE. Mr. Henry Tanner, Architect. 


Our Illustrations. 


REBUILDING OF REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Messrs, Henry TANNER, Architects, 
, LTD., AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD. 


132-154, REGENT STREEFP, W. 
MESSRS. JAY’S 


BLOCK PLAN. 


Messrs. HENRY TANNER, Architects. 


Notes and Comments. 


Manchester War Memorial. 


The ‘“‘ Manchester Guardian” gives an able article on 
the subject of the Manchester War Memorial Committee 
and the difficulty which has arisen about it. Mr. Percy 
Worthington has been appointed assessor, but the Com- 
mittee are unwilling to agree to accept his award as being 
final and binding, so he will not act. The Committee think 
of getting over the impasse by appointing an architect 
direct, but Professor Reilly considers that it would be an 
infringement of professional fair dealing for any architect 
to act if so directly appointed. While we appreciate and 
understand Professor Reilly’s view, we do not quite agree 
with it, for these reasons. Professional etiquette at present 
prevents Mr. Worthington from acting as an assessor unless 
his decision is to be final, and no architect can compete for 
reasons of professional etiquette. What is therefore the 
position ? It seems to be that the profession cannot agree 
with the Manchester Corporation on the terms of competi- 
tion, but this does not imply that the Corporation under- 
values the services of architects or is unwilling to pay for 
them. Why does a public body hold a competition ? 
Primarily, we suppose, because they wish to get the best 
result and do not wish to undertake the responsibility of a 
direct selection. But, confronted with the choice between 
accepting a decision, which they think they may not agree 
with and directly selecting an architect, they choose what 
appears to them to be the lesser of two evils. We confess 
we do not see any reason why any architect should not 
accept such a direct appointment if offered to him, pro- 
viding the specific terms on which he is employed are 
honourable and satisfactory in themselves. This brings 


up again the point to which we referred in a leading article 
recently, the reasons for instituting a court of competition 
appeal at the Institute. For we hold that the great majority 
of public bodies do not object to taking professional 
opinion, but do object to being absolutely bound to a 
mistake on the part of the assessor should such mistake 
occur, as we fear it frequently does. If such a court of 
appeal were constituted, we should have no sympathy with 
the promoters of a competition who refused to accept an 
award—subject to the safeguard of an appeal—as being 
final and binding. As it is we confess to a strong sympathy 
with the attitude of some of our public bodies in the matter, 
and hold that a bridge should be built to meet their views. 
Like Professor Reilly, we have every confidence that Mr. 
Worthington’s decision would be a sound and good one, but 
we must look at these questions from an impersonal 
standpoint, and not an individual one. As to a jury of 
assessors, we once favoured it, but have come to the 
conclusion, from, many cases we know of, that it does not 
usually work well or smoothly here, and we have more faith 
in an individual than in a joint award. 


: The Misuse of a Material. 


We have recently seen a timber-framed house in course 
of erection on a hilly site and among trees. The designer 
has first manufactured a tableland by cutting into the 
hillside for a depth of about 12 ft. and then banking up the 
slope at the opposite side by the earth excavated. Now 
the essence and advantage of timber construction is that 
it frees us from the necessity of closely considering 
levels. We can lift up a floor some feet with little expense 
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if we like and can build a house to the contours of a steep 
slope. These are big advantages and should be utilised and 
not thrown away, and we are led to wonder whether work 
of the kind we describe is not settled entirely away from a 
site without any consideration of levels. But surely between 
architect, building contractor and building owner there 
should be someone to whom the obvious occurs. The work 
we have described is not that of our friend the jerry-builder, 
from whom we expect these vagaries, nor, as far as we 
know, is the house in question built for a lunatic owner or 
by lunatics; but how else are we to understand such a 
situation ? 
Housing. 


Dr. Addison has written a long letter to the “‘ Morning 
Post’. which constitutes a bitter attack on Mr. Lloyd 
George in respect to Housing. He states that“ Mr. Lloyd 
George is more responsible for the stoppage of these efforts 
(housing) than any living man.” The real crux of the position 
seems to be caused by Mr. Lloyd George’s hasty and 
incurable optimism, and his carelessness in respect to 
finance. He accepted and blessed the Addisonian policy, 
trusting to luck and finding himself supported by the wave 
of hope which the termination of the War brought with it. 
But in Dr. Addison he had an instrument of quite another 
calibre, and a fanatic is a dangerous instrument because his 
activities are not restrained by circumstances or altered by 
events. Mr. Lloyd George’s were, and it was at this juncture 
that friction and difficulty arose, for the late Premier was 
finally forced by circumstances to a practical recantation 
of views he had been enthusiastic about ever since the 
Budget of 1909-10. But we feel sorry for Dr. Addison, as 
it is painful to record the keen disappointment of one who 
is entirely convinced of the rightness of his own point of 
view and for whom, practical difficulties do not exist. 


Decoration of the London County Hall. 


We refer elsewhere to the discussion which has arisen in 
respect to employing young artists from the Schools to 
decorat2 certain portions of the County Hall, and sincerely 
hope that such suggestions will not result in a practical 
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outcome. The London County Hall is, in our view, too 
important a public building to be handed over to the tender 
mercy of those who yet have to win their spurs in the world 
of design. The proposals made would seem, more reasonable 
if some of the elementary schools were in question. We 
have to bear in mind that the work of eminent decorative 
artists as applied to great buildings frequently ends in 
disappointment, and much more is this likely to be the 
case when the work of young students is in question. We 
argue wrongly if we say here are young enthusiasts who want 
an opportunity and scope, for the question is not the wants 
of the artists, but that of the buildings to which their works 
are to be applied. In a very large number of cases we 
should, on reflection, come to the conclusion that we wanted 
no mural decoration, at all, while the dearest of all follies is 
to be persuaded to employ men because their work is likely 
to be “ cheap.” 
“ Anti-Scrape.” 


The * London Mercury” contains an, article under the 
above heading by Mr. Alfred H. Powell in which he claims 
that the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings is 
responsible for the very noticeable change which has come 
over the national attitude towards ancient buildings in the 
forty-five years of its existence. We think he is very largely 
right in this assertion, and also in his claim that men 
employed in doing such work as the Society advocates learn 
to look on building with greater interest and to value other 
factors besides machine-made accuracy and machine- 
finished work. But it occurs to us that the Society, like 
most people who hold strong views, is apt to be a little 
intolerant, and this intolerance may sometimes defeat its 
object. Restoration rather than mere repair seems to be 
legitimate in some cases, as in others it should doubtless be 
avoided ; nor does it seem, to us to greatly matter if people 
occasionally mistake new work for old. The rebuilding of 
the Campanile of St. Mark’s was a case in point, and it is 
because we have learnt so much and so well that such work 
may occasionally be safely and properly undertaken. The 
same applies to the restoration of a building which can, as 
restored, be made to serve some present purpose. 
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Messrs, Henry Tanner, Architects. 


A Builder's Successful Claim. 


Sitting in London, on Saturday, Sir Edward Pollock, Official 
Referee, resumed the hearing of the action by Mr. C. D. 
Woodward, builder, of Biggleswade, against Mr. Percy 
Bygraves, market gardener, of Upper Caldecote, to recover the 
sum of £1,307, balance claimed to be due under a contract 
for the erection of a house, store, etc., at Upper Caldecote. 
There was a _ counter-claim. The Official Referee had 
already given judgment on the question as to what was the 
contract between the parties, and ‘on that issue he found in 
favour of Mr. Woodward. The question now discussed related 
to the amount owing under the contract. The evidence in 
the case was heard at the Shire Hall, Bedford. 

Mr. Marriott was counsel for the plaintiff, while Mr. Eales 
was counsel for the defendant. 

Mr. Eales dealt with differences in figures submitted by Mr. 
Wood (on behalf of the plaintiff), and by Mr. Stonebridge (on 
behalf of the defendant), and submitted that the figures of 
Mr. Stonebridge were the more reliable. On the whole case 
counsel contended that a sum of £420 only was due to the 
plaintiff. 

Mr. Marriott submitted that Mr. Stonebridge had given 
prices which were lower than those stated in the building 
and architectural journals at the time, and argued that the 
Referee should accept the evidence of Mr. Wood (quantity 
surveyor) and Mr. Cockerell, who prepared the plans. The 
items of the account numbered 439, and it was therefore not 
surprising that a few errors crept in. These amounted to £24, 
and the sum should be deducted. 

The Official Referee, giving judgment, said Mr. Eales had 
called Mr. Stonebridge as his principal witness, urging that 
Mr, Stonebridge had the advantage of measuring the actual 
work done, whereas Mr. Wood’s evidence was based on a measure 
of the plan and specification. Mr. Eales contended that in a 
sense it was better to have the measurement of somebody who 
actually measured the work than the measurement of somebody 
who followed the plan and specification. If there were nothing 
_ else than that, one might say, ‘‘ Yes, it looks quite proper and 


right,” but, then there were curious facts about this particular 
case. Mr. Cockerell was a gentleman who prepared the plan 
and specification ; he knew all about it. It was true the plan 
and specification were not followed, but Mr. Cockerell said, 
“I find the house and other buildings were erected in accordance 
with the plan and specification except that a wall in the store 
is six inches higher than shown in the plan.” With regard to 
that, Mr. Cockerell supported the prices, and was prepared, as 
far as he could, to say they were reasonable. With regard to 
Mr. Stonebridge, one felt that he must have made an extra- 
ordinary mistake about the bricks, because it was perfectly 
clear upon the evidence of the defendant himself. According 
to the plaintifi’s evidence, bricks to within 250 of those carted 
to the premises were used; according to the evidence of Mr. 
Stonebridge there must have been over 8,000 bricks left. That 
could not be, because it was not suggested for one moment 
on behalf of Mr. Bygraves that any bricks were left over. 
According to Mr. Bygraves, over 62,000 bricks were carted to 
the premises, and one must obviously come to the conclusion 
that the whole of the bricks carted there were used, and, therefore 
Mr. Stonebridge’s evidence about bricks was quite wrong. 
Then there was another matter which certainly was most 


curious, and showed that one could not place absolute reliance 


upon Mr. Stonebridge’s evidence. That was in reference to 
the counter-claim regarding the deficiency of work done. A 
claim was made by the defendant for £8 9s. When Mr. Stone- 
bridge .came to give evidence he allowed £15—nearly double 
the amount. That was very extraordinary; that showed one 
could not place reliance upon Mr. Stonebridge’s evidence. 
Mr. Woodward seemed to be a man who was thoroughly honest 
and straightforward; his books appeared to be perfectly 
properly kept, and he showed he had expended on these buildings 
an amount which figured about 124 per cent. profit. According 
to his (the Referee’s) experience, if that was to include, as he 
understood it did, Mr. Woodward’s own work upon it of super- 
vision and establishment charges, it was a very small amount. 
Therefore, in that respect, he (the Referee) thought Mr 
Woodward had not overcharged. Mr. Marriott had admitted 
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there were certain items to come off, and there might be some 
little doubt about the claim for insurance liability. Therefore, 
he (the Referee) proposed to deduct from the amount claimed 
a sum of £64. There must be judgment for the plaintiff for 
the amount of his claim, less £64, with costs, and judgment 
for the plaintiff on the counter-claim, with costs. 

Mr. Marriott: As the amount claimed was £1,307, your 
judgment is therefore for £1,243, I think. 

The Official Referee: I think so. 

Mr. Elaes said that in view of the large amount involved, 
and the serious matters raised by the defendant, he was 
instructed to ask if the Referee would grant a stay of execution. 

The Official Referee: Certainly; on terms of bringing the 
money into Court. 

Mr. Eales: The whole amount, do you think ? 

The Official Referee: Yes. Bring the money into Court 
within ten days. On the usual terms you shall have a stay 
of execution. 

Mr, Marriott: We have been waiting for our money for 
two years. If notice of appeal is given and the money is paid 
into Court within ten days, then there will be a stay of execution 
until the hearing ? 

The Official Referee: The usual undertaking. 


Consideration has been given by the committees of the London 
County Council concerned as to whether the Council should take 
steps to preserve the open space known as Endsleigh Gardens, 
situated on the south side of Euston Road, opposite Euston 
Station. The site has been purchased for the proposed central 
offices of the Society of Friends. The committees, while agreed 
that the erection is much to be deprecated, are forced to the 
conclusion, on financial grounds, that the Council would not be 
justified in taking action to preserve the site as an open space. 
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“Amateur” Decoration at County 
Hall. 


A suggestion that the London County 
Council intended to decorate the corridors 
of the new County Hall with ‘‘ amateur ”’ 
art was contained in a question addressed 
to the Chairman of the Establishment 
Committee last week. Mr. J. P. Blake 
asked— 

(1) Who was responsible for the selec- 
tion of the mural paintings now being 
erected in the passages ? 

(2) What was their cost ? 

(3) Was the Chairman aware that 
certain of the paintings impressed 
members as being ‘feeble, amateurish 
and out of drawing” ? 

(4) Whether it was considered that 
experiments of that kind were worthy of 
the County Hall ? 

Sir F, R. Anderson, Chairman of the 
Committee, said he assumed the question 
related to mural decorations and “‘sketch 
designs” which had been temporarily hung 
for inspection by the Committee. They 
were the work of students at four or 
five different Art Schools. If they were 
approved, the “finished decorations ” 
would be offered to the Council at a price 
representing merely the cost of material 
and fixing. 

In view of the gigantic sum expended 
on the construction of the building, the 
Committee is now apparently setting out 
to obtain additional internal embellish- 
ment at negligible cost, 


The Governors of the Royal School for 
Daughters of Officers of the British Army, 
at Bath, have decided to begin the war 
memorial wing at once. The cost will be 
£21,000, of which £14,000 has been 
collected. The wing will contain a large 
hall, ten class rooms, and an art room. 


Nos. 16 & 17 on Map. MESSRS. GILLETT & STEWART. 
Messrs. YATES, Cook & DARBYSHIRE, Architects 
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Still Better Service 


_ (In Quantity Surveying). 
By T. Sumner Smith, F.S.L, F.LAr. 


STILL BETTER SERVICE! So proclaims the largest 
railway in Britain by poster. This poster affords an 
interesting comparison with that of the PRErace to the 
‘““ Standard Method of Measurement of Building Works ”’ 
just published by the Surveyors’ Institution and the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers of 
Great Britain and Iveland. 

This railway company affirms that “ The high standard of 
travel attained by the British railways to-day has been 
due in no small measure to the increasing efforts in the past 
of the” group of “ companies now forming”’ this company. 
The Surveyors’ Institution and the National Federation 
state that “The standard method of Measurement of 
Building Works drawn up and set forth . . . is founded 
upon the practice of the leading London Quantity Surveyors.” 
The former does not claim that “the high standard” is 
due entirely to the efforts of the group of companies of 
which it is constituted, whereas the latter do claim that 
“the standard ”’ is the work, or based upon the practice, of 
the leading London quantity surveyors, and not that of 
quantity surveyors as a whole. Also, the former by use 
of the word “ high” would imply that there have been 
former standards, but of inferior quality, whilst the latter 
would imply the absence of any previous standards. Again, 
the former uses the word “standard” as one of degree 
only—that is to say, although it has attained a high 
standard, it does not preclude the possibility in the future 
of a higher standard ; but the latter permits of no distine- 
tion of quality, being designated the standard. 

With the exception of those things sanctioned and 
authorised—such as weights and measures—it would be 
difficult in the majority of other cases to define what is 
meant by “standard.” In training and knowledge we try 
to fix these by setting up tests in the form, of examinations. 
At the best these are but crude methods, and are recognised 
assuch. The essential point is that the standards by which 
we gauge these, as well as others, are at least known, and 
have as a rule been agreed upon by a majority, or tacitly 
by common consent. 

Briefly, with regard to railways the standard of travel 
might be said to be the least the public will accept or 
competition and circumstances compel the railways to 
give. With regard to the standard for bills of quantities, 
it might be said to be the least the Federated Builders will 
accept or what the professiors are by circumstances com- 
pelled to give them. Whether the Standard Method of 
Measurement was obtained by consent or in agreement, and 
by way of compromise, does not affect the issue. 

It will be seen that it was not a case of setting up the 
“best.” standard method of measurement that could be 
devised, nor that the standard so set up would be known 
to all and would be acceptable or meet with the approval 
of the majority of the trade and professions before being 
put into operation. It is merely the work of a joint com- 
mittee of six surveyors and four contractors, aided for a 
time by four other surveyors and one contractor. The 
members who served on the committee from North of 
Birmingham number but two; and these were contractors. 
Obviously, the “‘standard”’ would take as its basis the 
London method, because it is reasonable to assume it would 
be that with which they were mostly acquainted. 

This “standard ” is admittedly founded upon the London 
method with, as they say, “ certain modifications by way of 
alternatives, and not involving matters of principle, to suit 
the practice obtaining in other parts of the kingdom.” 
Accordingly, then, this “ standard” supersedes the Scottish 
mode of measurement and the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects method (known generally as the Northern practice), 
and the alternatives do not conform to these methods, nor 
are they in many particulars as good as will be found among 
the practice of the leading Northern quantity surveyors. 
It would, therefore, behove these surveyors to be very 
careful in adopting these modifications as being not of the 
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same high standard to which they are accustomed, unless 
they have obtained beforehand the assurance of the 
Federated Builders that there will be no claim “ for extras ” 
for items omitted. 


Exception could be taken to several other matters 


mentioned in the Preface, but I propose to deal with only 
two more. agra 

It states that “lack of uniformity afforded a just ground 
of complaint on the part of contractors that the estimator 
was frequently left in doubt as to the true meaning of 
items in the bills of quantities which he was called upon 
to price, a circumstance which mulitated against scientific 
and accurate tendering.” Here by implication this standard 
will give “‘ scientific and accurate tendering.” Now what 


is meant by scientific and accurate tendering it is difficult — 


to say. Architects as a rule are required to furnish 
approximate estimates for proposed. building works, and 
they stand but little chance in a court of law of recovering 
their fees if that estimate is exceeded by 10 per cent. 
How does this compare with builders’ tenders based upon 
bills of quantities prepared by the London method ? 
analysed a few tenders given in the professional papers for 
this year, and the difference between the lowest and 
highest tenders varies from 25 per cent. upwards. The 
difference between the lowest and highest tenders ought not 
to vary more than 10 per cent. ; if s;-then something is 
radically wrong. Will the standard guarantee this ? What 
is sauce for the geese (architects) should be sauce for the 
ganders (builders). 

Uniformity in quantities is no certain guide that you 
will obtain accurate tenders. This needs no elaboration. 
Estimators know perfectly well that, however much alike 
the quantities may be, other factors come into play in 
estimating. Nor does accuracy in estimating depend 
entirely upon the bills of quantities. 


Then, again, were it so, what is the value of this in the 


Preface? “‘In the absence of any statutory qualifications 


for surveyors practising in the United Kingdom, any person, 


up to the present, has been at liberty to describe himself a 


quantity surveyor, and the public have no guarantee that 


he is qualified for that office.” Well, so long as anyone 
can produce, on their own showing, uniform bills of quan- 
tities to standard, what does it matter, since they say it 
will give “‘ scientific and accurate” tenders? But the 
Federated Builders thought otherwise, for by “ The 
National Building Code’’—which, by the way, is still in 
existence—they stipulated that ‘‘ Bills of Quantities for all 
works .. . shall be prepared . . . under the instructions of 
the Employer, by the appointed Quantity Surveyor . . . the 
accuracy of such Bills of Quantities 1s warranted by the 
Employer,” irrespective of the fact that they were “ to be 
prepared in accordance with the National Standard Method 
of Measurement.” 

What does statutory qualifications actually mean ? 
Simply a test by examination in the knowledge of quantity 
surveying. Still that is hardly to guarantee that quantities 
would be accurately prepared. Would architects be debarred 
from qualifying ? By the National Building Code it would 
appear they would not be able to fill the dual position of 
architect and quantity surveyor. Yet architects are 
equally interested, if not more so, in the cost of buildings 
as are the quantity surveyor and the builder. 

This ‘‘ backstairs business”? is not appealing nor con- 
vincing. This matter ought to have been thrashed out 
openly, fearlessly, and honestly. No doubt every quantity 
surveyor will be prepared to conform, to this “ standard,” 
but he may hesitate for reasons best known to himself to 
put it into operation until it has received the approval and 
sanction of architects or the representative bodies of 
architects. Would architects give the approval and 
sanction to a document that would seem to preclude them 
from practising quantity surveying? There’s the rub! 
And will architects recognise this “‘ standard ’’ without first 
having given their approval and sanction? These are 
questions of vital import. What are the answers? No one 
can foretell. But what is the value of a standard that is 
not recognised in general by all those interested ? It may 
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be contested at every point. If that be so, then a responsi- 
bility is thrown upon quantity surveyors which they may 
not care to venture upon. This is quite another matter to 
making them “ toe the line ’’ in equity and in justice to all, 
to which all good sportsmen would not object. 

In conclusion I refer again to the railway poster, which 
sets out in what manner “‘ it will be the constant aim of the 
management to improve” their “ standard,’ and these 
will be known as the “distinguishing characteristics’ of 
this railway. We are left to infer that the distinguishing 
characteristic of the “ Standard Method of Measurement 
of Building Works ”’ is scientific and accurate tendering, but 
it is evident, and for reasons which I have stated, that 
scientific and accurate tendering will require Stitt BETTER 
SERVICE in Quantity Surveying than this ‘“‘ Standard” 
gives before it becomes an accomplished fact. 


Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society. 
Annual Meeting at Exeter. 


The annual meeting of this Society, which embraces the 
Counties of Devon and Cornwall, and is in alliance with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, was held on Saturday 
June 30, at the Society’s Room, 24 West Southernhay, Exeter. 

The chair was taken by the President, Mr. Perey Morris, 
F.R.1.B.A. (Exeter), and those present were Messrs. A. S. Parker, 
R.A. Mill, F. A. Vercoe (Plymouth), L, F. Tonar, O. Ralling, 
J. A. Lucas, W. J. M. Thomasson, A. J. Pinn, A. Cunes, and J. 
Challice, Assistant Hon. Secretary (Exeter). 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. J. Jerman, 
E. F. Hooper, 8. Dobell. J. Bennett, and 8. W. Ackroyd. 

The annual report and balance sheet was presented by the 
Hon. Secretary and was received and adopted. 

The chairman expressed regret at the loss the Society had 
sustained in the death of Mr. James Crocker, a past president of 
the Society, and all rose in silence to record their sympathy. 

Mr. Percy Morris then delivered the following presidential 
address : 


My task is a difficult one for two reasons: firstly, because 
there unfortunately exists among architects a sharp cleavage 
of opinion upon matters of policy, which are best left undis- 
cussed at the present time, and, secondly, because our interests 
continue to be interwoven with issues which far outweigh what 
one may call the domestic affairs of our profession—I refer to 
that reflection of history which is falling across the path of the 
world’s progress. Speaking broadly, history, like architecture, 
falls under three main periods—ancient, medieval and modern. 
The Teutonic tribes, who in the 5th century were responsible 
for the overthrow of the Western Roman Empire, unconsciously 
laid the foundation of the medizval period—that groping through 
centuries of darkness and gradual emergence into the light. 
And the Turks, who in the 15th century compassed the downfall 
of the Eastern Roman Empire, were an instrument, among 
others, in bringing about the Renaissance, that wonderful 
swing back to ancient culture, which led to a sifting of old 
ideas, a new attitude of mind and freedom of thought. It is 
@ curious coincidence that in this 20th century the nation welded 
from those ancient Teutonic tribes, and the Turks, in combination, 
should have caused that civilisation to totter, which, individually, 
in former ages both of them had helped to set in motion. And 
as we watch the uneasy swaying which marks the effort to regain 
stable equilibrium, may we not ask whether future ages will 
not recognise in this the close of the period we now call modern, 
and the dawn of another period of which we cannot at present 
foresee the trend? Will it be a lapse into barbarism, followed 
again by centuries of groping towards the light, and the gradual 
recovery of the wreck of present civilisation, or a steady advance 
profiting by past experience—a balanced development of the 
ideal and the practical in partnership, in which the visions 
of the idealist will assume practical dimensions, and the horizon 
of the practical man expand to receive them? These, I think, 
are the questions which exercise our minds to-day. 

It is not at times such as these that we must look for quick 
recovery or rapid development in building. It is true that 
amid the unending strife of Guelph and Ghibelline there 
existed in Florence during the 15th century a quiet backwater 
where the Arts of Peace—painting, sculpture, architecture— 
flourished with amazing vigour; not because of, but in spite 
of faction. You may remember how Michael Angelo, chisel 
in hand, directed the fortification of the city shortly before 
its siege by the Medici, snatching at intervals a few brief moments 
to return to his sculpture. But, unlike literature, which, as 
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Macaulay points out, has flourished in times of political con- 
vulsion, the great periods of the world’s building have been 
in times of peace—in Athens in the Periclean Age, in Rome 
in the Augustan Age. 

But there is undoubtedly in some quarters a quickening 
interest in architecture, as distinct from its archeological aspect 
or the mere romance of association. This is marked, among 
other signs, by greater discrimination in the Press and by better 
informed criticism ; but even more interesting to the observer 
is the accumulating evidence that it is not an ecnoomic pro- 
position to consider a building solely from the utilitarian 
standpoint, which is the prevalent attitude. The Americans 
have discovered this, and an increasing number of buildings 
erected in this country show that it is becoming recognised 
here. There is no doubt that environment—and by environment 
I mean not only the setting of a building, but form, colour, 
repose and fitness—exercises psychologically far more influence 
than is generally admitted. If this is true of the busy mart 
and factory, it should be possible to prove beneficial effect in 
such buildings as schools and hospitals, and, as a corollary, 
financial gain, which remains the only potent argument. The 
striking work of the Industrial Research Committee with regard 
to fatigue and kindred subjects adds confirmation to my 
conjecture. Nothing is farther from my thoughts than the 
suggestion of lavish expenditure or ostentation; all I mean 
is the humanising touch. I happened a few months since to 
go over a factory where, in a foetid atmosphere, in a room with 
bare whitewashed walls with windows closely shut and obscured, 
some women were occupied in a process of manufacture which 
required no effort of skill or mind, but merely the pulling of 
a lever. Think of the effect of being occupied daily for perhaps 
20 or 30 years at such a task in such surroundings. It is futile 
to clear slum areas and the breeding grounds of Bolshevism if 
Bolshevism continues to be fed with both hands by such means. 

But the most marked features of the times are the general 
flux of old ideas working in the grooves worn by controversy, 
and the impetus given by recent events to many branches of 
our work. To mention only a few of these, the revolution 
in the system of training architects, due to the educational 
facilities offered by the Universities and the architectural 
schools, The rapid development of town and regional planning. 
The change of attitude towards the care of ancient buildings, 
of which the work at Westminster Hall and Tintern Abbey 
are fine examples of scientific deduction, and the saving of the 
Whitgift Hospital, a testimony of public interest. The reduction 
to formule of the principles of acoustics as applied to buildings, 
in which the Americans again led the way. The theory of 
ventilation turned inside out. A change of ideas on important 
aspects of sanitation, As we struggle to keep abreast of the 
tide, we realise that it is essentially a time to suspend hasty 
judgment; nevertheless we are driven to the conclusion that 
our knowledge is relative. It is not that underlying principles 
are changing, but our conception of them is constantly changing 
in the light of fuller knowledge. It has been said that ‘‘ human 
life—mental and social—proceeds in no direct undeviating 
line, but by a series of advances and retreats, of attractions 
and repulsions.” It is so with us. Our work is not like an 
exact science which can be carried forward in stages helped 
by crucial tests, which prove or disprove theories and to that 
extent clear the ground—as the Ptolemaic theory gave place 
to the Copernican system ; or the corpuscular theory of light 
was supplanted by the wave theory owing to the discoveries 
of Rosener and Foucault. Even our calculations are approxi- 
mations into which enter unknown factors, material and human, 
so that there is not even a fixed line between safety and danger— 
we can only determine limits within which the line should fall. 
Advance, therefore, involves trial and error, elimination and 
addition. Herein, I think, lies progress. 

The housing problem still awaits solution, but I can only 
speak of it as an onlooker, being the blushing exception to the 
rule that every man now carries an infallible remedy in each 
pocket. We are apt to regard it as a question particularly 
affecting this country, losing sight of the fact that the need 
of houses is world-wide. Nor is the problem the product of 
our own age, although the recognition of it may not have 
effected the civic conscience of past ages with that insistence 
which now demands action. Athens, when at the pinnacle of 
her fame in literature and art, despite the magnificence of her 
public buildings, was otherwise a city of mean one-story 
dwellings set in narrow winding streets—unpaved, unlighted, 
with an insufficient water supply and unspeakably filthy. 
Augustan Rome was much in the same plight. In the residential 
quarters of the city similar narrow streets prevailed, with 
houses overhanging and carried up several stories. “‘ The 
Romans by thus multiplying the number of the stories of their 
houses are commodiously lodged,” says Vitruvius, but Juvenal 
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tells a different tale. ‘‘ But the city we live in consists largely 
of the flimsy props that shore it up. For the house agent 
keeps our houses from toppling over, and when he has covered 
up an old gaping crack he bids us sleep in peace even although 
collapse be imminent.” 

At times like the present it is interesting to recall how the 
City of London faced her housing difficulties after the Great 
Fire in 1666. The country was recovering from the devastation 
caused by the Great Plague. The National Exchequer was 
depleted, as the diaries of Pepys and Evelyn bear frequent 
testimony. Owners of property had no means to rebuild. 
Labour was scarce, and the city guilds resented the importation 
of outside help. Materials rose rapidly in price, and difficulties 
of supply and distribution complicated a desperate situation. 
By a short Rebuilding Act a Court of Fire Judges was set up 
with power to settle all disputes between landlord and tenant, 
to cancel agreements and substitute others, and to extend 
leases. Mr. Walter Bell, whose book is the standard work on 
the subject, says of this Act that it was “the negation of all 
law’; the object being to find out whether the landlord or 
tenant was in the better position to build quickly. The old 
guild law was swept away, and with it went the tradition of 
centuries. The prices of materials and transport, and, when 
necessary, the rates of wages, were fixed by the judges, and any 
man refusing to work for the wages assessed was imprisoned 
or fined. The expenditure on houses alone has been estimated 
at £12,000,000 in current value, but the sole financial assistance 
given through Parliament was from the coal dues, which down 
to midsummer-day, 1670, had yielded £32,630 only. We must 
also remember that funds for rebuilding St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the city churches, the numerous halls for the craft guilds, had 
to be found concurrently. It speaks volumes for the im- 
partiality of the judges and the common sense of the people 
that the results gave widespread approval. 

The problem of our day is far greater in degree if less intense 
in its local incidence. The City of London proved that in an 
atmosphere of goodwill building responds to intensive culture. 
But, equally, the failure of our recent national efforts showed 
that conditions are now favourable to those parasitic growths 
which have fastened upon and threatened to strangle British 
industry. We are told that the task was impossible—I do not 
believe it. That was the spirit against which Brunelleschi had 
to contend, which, had it prevailed, would have robbed Florence 
of her dome—the spirit which would have abandoned the 
Panama Canal at the stage where Lesseps left it. What I 
think the failure proved conclusively is that the highest use 
of the advance of human possibilities postulates a parallel 
advance on the part of human nature. 

One aspect of the housing question is apt to be overlooked : 
I refer to those vast slum areas awaiting clearance, and to the 
fact that many rural cottages are unfit for habitation. In the 
case of machinery it is recognised that its useful life is for a 
specified term of years, and foresight prompts the allocation of 
a sinking fund for renewal. Sooner or later we shall have to 
realise that, regarded as an investment, there is a term beyond 
which no building can be expected to yield a profitable return. It 
is an anomaly which allows the continued use of houses which 
are a menace of health, and forbids the sale of diseased animals 
for food. But although from the ethical side the arguments 
could be made unanswerable, they are at present qualified not 
only by economic and industrial conditions which cannot be 
adjusted rapidly, but by the pressing need of accommodation, 
and there is the real danger that mistimed action may do dis- 
service by fostering reaction. I think it was Lecky who observed 
that ‘‘ opinion depends less on the force of its arguments than 
on the predisposition of society,” and common sense tells us 
that more progress will be made in the long run by timely 
palliatives than by ineffective remedies. Nevertheless it is the 
time for a constructive policy so that at the back of these pallia- 
tives there may be considered measures which by sustained 
effort spread over a term of years, and it must be lengthy, will 
focus upon the ultimate object in view, and that object is to 
ensure a stable foundation for the superstructure of posterity. 

One cannot close without brief reference to the gathering 
recently assembled in London to do honour to the memory of 
that illustrious architect and scholarly gentleman Sir Christopher 
Wren. His reputation not only survives undimmed, but the 
passage of two centuries has added lustre to his fame. 

In serene dignity Wren stands out as one of those vivid con- 
trasts in an age of corruption and flippancy. A man of many 
parts, singularly gifted by nature and equipped by education 
for that unique opportunity which came to him at the age of 34. 
As astronomer, mathematician, latinist, scientist, logician, 
mechanician—he had already risen to eminence, and would in- 
evitably have stamped his mark on any age. But we must not 
think of him as coming fully equipped to the task—he brought 
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the trained mental gifts, but as an architect his reputation rested 
on potentiality rather than achievement. 

If we except the work of Inigo Jones and his colleague, John 
Webb, Wren had no great English tradition to draw upon. He 
never set foot in Rome, the Mecca of all architects of the Italian 
Renaissance from Brunelleschi to Wren’s contemporary Bernini, 
whom he met during his visit to Paris. His career, therefore, 
makes special appeal to architects because we can trace in his 
work the evolution of the master mind solving each problem in 
a manner not only logical but entirely his own. It is this phase 
of his work which will stiffen resistance to any proposals which 
would weaken that wonderful chain of evidence from which 
already too many links have disappeared. 

But side by side with the completion of his education as an 
architect, Wren had the gigantic task of organisation. That 
vast army of craftsmen had to be trained and set in motion, the 
supply of materials and their transport arranged, and not only 
their transport but the means of getting them into position in 
the building. And this at a time when equipment of a modern 
contractor was unknown. 

We need not enter into discussion as to whether this or that 
building was designed by Wren. His authenticated works are 
more than sufficient to impress us with the stupendous magnitude 
of his task and the consummate skill with which it was accom- 
plished. St. Peter’s was 100 years in the building and was the 
work of six architects—St. Paul’s was completed in 35 years 
under one architect and one master mason. 

“Genius,” says Roscoe, in writing of Michael Angelo, “ was 
ever obnoxious to that criticism which mediocrity escapes,” and 
so it proved with Wren. In his latter years the spiteful attacks 
of those who were incapable of judging others except by their 
own warped moral standards added to the burden borne un- 
complainingly by this cultured and unassuming man. But we 
rejoice to know that appeal to Parliament cleared his reputation 
and left him in his declining years “ cheerful in solititude and as 
well pleased to die in the Shade as in the Light.” 

At times like the present when we in our humbler spheres 
follow the path paved with material considerations and hedged 
sometimes by inconsistencies, it is in the lives of men such as 
Wren that we may find inspiration and incentive to fresh effort. 
For in the words of John Ruskin, “ Of all the pulpits from which 
the human voice ever spoke, there is none that carries farther 
than from the grave.” 

A cordial vote of thanks was expressed to the President for 
his excellent address. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Mr. 
Percy Morris, F.R.I.B.A. (Exeter), President; Messrs. Allan J. 
Pinn, A.R.I.B.A. (Exeter), and B. Priestley Shires, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Plymouth), Vice-Presidents ; Messrs. R. A. Mill, A. S. Parker, 
C. 8. Appleton, F. H. Hooper, and O. Ralling were elected mem- 
bers of the Council, and F. R. Tothill and S. W.- Ackroyd, 
Associate Members of Council. Mr. 8. Dobell was re-elected Hon. 
Treasurer ; Mr. A. R. Holman Hon. Secretary; Mr. J. Challice 
Hon. Assistant Secretary, and Mr. L. F. Tonar Hon. Auditor. 

Mr. L. F. Tonar proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
President for the able manner in which he had conducted 
his duties during his year of office. This was carried by accla- 
mation, and the President suitably responded. 

Subsequently the members lunched together. 


Correspondence. 
Old Lead for York Minster. 


To the Editor of Tuk ARCHITECT. 

Sir,—In the process of excavation at Rievaulx Abbey a 
quantity of lead has been unearthed near the west end of the 
nave. It is probable that this came from the roof of the choir 
(built in 1250) and was melted down and made into ingots 
weighing about 7 cwt. each, with a view to removal at the 
time of the Dissolution in 1533. 

It is known that the work of destruction went on very rapidly, 
and possibly the roof of the nave fell in and buried this lead 
before it could be got away. 

By the generosity of Lord Feversham, acting through his 
guardians, a most interesting situation has now been created. 
This lead has been given to us at York Minster just as we are 
getting to work on the Five Sisters Window, and it will enable 
us to relead that priceless glass with lead of precisely the same 
date as the window itself.—I am, yours faithfully, 

W. Foxiey Norris, 

The Deanery, York. Dean of York. 

July 4, 1923. 


Mr. Chancellor (of Messrs. Frank Matcham & Co.) has been 
instructed by the Ilfracombe Urban Council to report as to the 
best site for the proposed concert hall. ° 
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5, LTD.: FRONT ELEVATION TO REGE 


x 


Messrs. HENRY TANNER, Architects. 


MESSRS. DICKINS & JONE 


No. 9 on Map. 


SRG : 


MAIN ENTRANCE, REGENT STREET. 


Messrs, HENRY TANNER, Architects. 


MESSRS. DICKINS & JONES, LTD. : 


No. 9 on Map. 
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No. 9 on Map. MESSRS. DICKiNS & JONES, LTD: MAIN ENTRANCE—FRONT DETAIL ELEVATION 
Messrs. Henry Tanner, Architects, ; . 
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Malik Paste 
MAY & Bowne 


DarBysHIRE, Architects, 


Messrs. YATES, Cook & 


Nos 22 and 23 on Map. TRIUMPH HOUSE, REGENT STREET. 


TANNER, Architects 


No, 26 on Map. HEDGES HOUSE, REGENT STREET. Messrs, HENRY 


THE 


Bartlett School of Architecture. 


The following is the Prize List for Session 1922-23 for the 
above school at University College, Gower Street, W.C. :— 

Donaldson Medal.—O. M. Welsh. 

Herbert Batsford Prize.—H. Kendall (1st year). 

Andrew Taylor Prizes.—(a) 2nd Year Building, E. Forster 
(Construction); (b) 3rd Year Studio Work, G. L. L. Morgan. 

Ronald Jones Priz2s.—(a) Medieval Architecture, Leonora 
F. M. Payne; (bd) Renaissance Architecture, F. 8. Bardell. 

Lever Prizes in Architecture.—I|st Prize (£15), Barbara Pousch- 
kine; 2nd Prize (£10), E. Burckhardt and M. A. Sisson. 

Lever Prizes in Town-Planning.—I\st Prize (£15), H. S. Riscott ; 
2nd Prize (£10), L. M. Austen and J. R. M. Simpson. 

First-Class Certificate in Architecture—Helen M. Benham. 
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Liverpool School of Architecture. 


The results of the annual examinations in the School of 
Architecture, University of Liverpool, as well as of the Scholar 
ships and Prize Winners, were published last week. Fourteen 
students passed the Degree of B.Arch. at the end of their fifth 
year, and six the equivalent Diploma in Architecture for non- 
matriculated students. These twenty students are ipso facto 
exempted from their final examination for A.R.1.B.A. except for 
the passing of a special paper in Professional Practice. As was 
the case last year, however, a number of them have already 
obtained their A.R.I.B.A.’s through the War Final. 

The third year students who obtained the Certificates in 
Architecture are exempted from the Intermediate Examination 
of the R.I.B.A. The following are among the results of the 
year’s examinations :— 


Facuuty oF Arts: DEGREE OF B.ARCH. 
Hon. University Scholarship —Edwin Williams (winner of 
Rome Jarvis Scholarship). 
Holt. Travelling Scholarship 
Nicholas Astbury, Herbert Thearle, 
Frances Thelma Silcock. 


(Third Year), £50.—Francis 
Special Award of £20: 
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Honan Travelling Scholarship (given by Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society), value £50.—Francis Xavier Velarde. 

Henry Jarvis Travelling Scholarship.—Edwin Williams, Wilfred 
Bythell Edwards. 

The Lever Prize in Architecture.—Ilst Prize, Francis Nicholas 
Astbury ; 2nd Prize, Frances Thelma Silcock. 

The Lever Prize in Civic Design.—lst Prize, Arthur Cecil 
Townsend ; 2nd Prize, Cyril Roy Knight. 

The John Rankin Prizes for Sketch Designs (£12 each).—5th 
Year, G. L. Owen; 4th Year, D. L. Dridgewater, F. X. Velarde. 

The Holland and Hannen and Cubitt Prizes for Working 
Drawings.—lst Prize (£15), C. H. Hutton; 2nd Prize (£10), 
L. D. John. 

Rome Finalists, 1923.—E. M. Fry, E. H. H. Higham, C. R. 
Knight, G. L. Owen, E. Williams. 


Frere EXAMINATION (EXEMPTING FROM FiInAL EXAMINATION 
R.1.B.A.). 

Honours in Architectural Design.—Class I: D. Brooke, W. B. 
Edwards, E. M. Fry, C. R. Knight, 8S. E. Mahon, G. L. Owen, 
E. Williams. Class JJ: EH. H. H. Higham. 

Honours in Architectural Construction.—Class I: C. H. Hutton, 
L. John. Class II: H. F. Billimoria, M. Raafat, R. W. H. 
Vallis. Ordinary: H. W. Pritchard. 

FourtH EXAMINATION. 

Honours in Architectural Design.—C. T. Bloodworth, D. L. 
Bridgwater, E. M. Fry, L. C. Howitt, C. R. Knight, J. H. L. 
Owen. 

Honours in Architectural Construction.—R. W. Donaldson, 
A. L. Gabr, R. H. Turner, R. W.-H. Vallis. 


FirtH EXAMINATION. 
Distinction in Architectural Construction (Exemption from Final 
Examination R.I.B.A.): R. H. Jones. 
Ordinary.—H. Hirst, Doris Musker, A. C. Townsend, E. G. 
Woolley. 
FourtH EXAMINATION. 
Distinction *n Architectural Design.—F. X. Velarde. 


No. 37 on Map. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, REGENT STREET. Wm. Woopwarp & Son, Architects (Facade Quadrant.) 
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As and from July Ist 1923 
the whole of the Prices of 
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GLASS—WITHOUT GLARE 


Glassware 


have been very 


SUBSTANTIALLY REDUCED 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
Head Office: Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
Regent 7050 (50 lines) “Electricity, Westcent, London,” 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom and in all the 
principal markets of the world. 
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Ideal Britannia Boilers 


Constructional Advantages 


This sectional view shows the large nipples and 
waterways, offering the least resistance to the circu- 
lation of water and affording no pockets for lime deposit 
to collect. The fire and flue surfaces are so proportioned 


as to ensure free burning and the aksorption of practically 
all the heat from the fuel, at the same time giving easy 
passage to the gases. The boilers will therefore 
operate under the poorest conditions of chimney draught. 


IDEAL BRITANNIA BOILERS 


are made in 19 sizes for 1,100 to 8,210 square feet of 
radiation, or 860 to 6,400 lineal feet of 4-inch pipe. 


Write for Lists. 


NATIONAL [RADIATOR (OMPANY 


; LIMITED. 
| Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. 


London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 
Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: ‘‘ Radiators, Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: ‘‘ Idealrad, London.”’ 
Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “ Ideal’’ Radiators and “ Ideal” Boilers: 
Baxendale & Co., Ltd., Miller Street Works, Manchester. | William Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 
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CHESHAM HOUSE, REGENT STREET. Messrs. Henry Tanner, Architects. 


The late E, Keynes Purcuasn, Architect, — : 


Ws ab. 
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EW building at Oxford Circus in course or 


erection for Messrs. Jays, Lrp., under 


the direction of Messrs. Tanner, Architects. 


HALL, BEDDALL & CO. 


(GeorGE Perry Nasu: Governing Director.) 


PITFIELD WHARF, WATERLOO, S.E.1 


ES a Pare ee eee SAT SOLO Tite do Se 


31, BREAD STREET, E.C.4 11, HANOVER STREET, W.1 


BUILDERS CONTRACTORS DECORATORS 


’Phones: HOP 598, 6478. 
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34 
Cost of Building Materials. 


The Inter-Departmental Committee appointed “‘to survey 
the prices of building materials and to receive and consider 
complaints in respect thereof ’’ issued last week an interim report 
(Cmd. 1908, price 6d. net). 

The committee, who were appointed by the Minister of Health 
and the President of the Board of Trade, on April 27, 1923, 
consisted of the following :— 

Sir Halford Mackinder (chairman), Mr. A. V. Alexander, M.P., 
Sir Theodore Chambers, K.B.E., Sir Charles T. Ruthen, Mr. 
Richard Coppock, Mr. Stephen Kasten, Mr. E. R. Eddison, Mr. 
George Hicks, Mr. J. Stanley Holmes, Mr. W. T. Lancashire, 
M.I.C.E., Lieut.-Col. C. B. Levita, C.B.E., M.V.O., J.P., Mr. D. 
Ronald, and Mr. J. Walker Smith. 

The duties were “‘ to survey the prices of building materials and 
to receive and consider complaints in respect thereof and to report 
from time to time to the Minister of Health and the President of 
the Board of Trade as to the facts and in particular as to the 
extent to which in any case the price appears to be unduly high 
by reason of the operation of any trade combination, trust or 
agreement.” 

The interim report states that progress has been made both in 
regard to the survey of prices and the consideration of complaints. 

Though they submit at present only a statement of market 
prices of typical building materials as ruling in April and June of 
this year, their investigations are proceeding in various other 
directions and will be reported in due course. 

So far the committee has not received many complaints ; 
such as have been received have related principally to Light 
Castings and Bricks, and they report provisionally in regard to 
them. 

SURVEY OF PRICES. 

The records of prices hitherto published in the technical 
journals and elsewhere have, as a rule, been prices quoted in 
London. The Committee, therefore, found it necessary to form 
their own organisation for the ascertainment of prevalent prices 
in various parts of the country, and this has been a matter 
involving a good deal of time and trouble. The places which 
were chosen for this purpose were the following: Birmingham, 
Bristol, Leeds, Leicester, London, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Swansea, Dundee, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and, as typical of 
rural conditions, the counties of Cambridgeshire, Hampshire, 
and Herefordshire. 

Those who can best supply reliable locai information are those 
who buy and sell materials in the districts concerned—e.g., the 
builders and contractors on the one hand and the manufacturers 
and merchants on the other. Local Authorities are also large 
purchasers, under, perhaps, rather special conditions, and there 
are additional sources of information, such as Wholesale Co- 
operative Societies, Government Departments and Public 
Utility Societies. The Committee secured the co-operation of 
the chief technical advisers of the Local Authorities of the 
particular areas chosen, and the following gentlemen agreed to 
act as correspondents for this purpose : — 

Birmingham, Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, city engineer and 
surveyor; Bristol, Mr. L. 8. McKenzie, city engineer; Leeds, 
Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city engineer and surveyor; Leicester, 
Mr. E. George Mawbey, city engineer and surveyor; London, 
Mr. G. W. Humphreys, chief engineer and housing administrator, 
L.C.C. ; Manchester, Mr. F. W. Platt, housing director; New- 
castle, Mr. R. G. Roberts, city architect; Swansea, Mr. Ernest 
K. Morgan, borough architect; Cambridgeshire, Mr. H. H. Dunn, 
county architect; Hampshire, Mr. A. L. Roberts, county 
architect ; Herefordshire, Mr. E. H. Jack, county surveyor ; 
Dundee, Mr. James Thomson, city architect ; Edinburgh, Mr. 
A. Horsburgh Campbell, city engineer and director of housing, 
and Glasgow, Mr. John Bryce, director of housing. 

These correspondents are to avail themselves of all sources of 
information, and to call to their assistance representative local 
builders and contractors and local manufacturers and merchants. 
They have been requested to record actual prices as applicable 
to various dates in two different forms, namely :— 

(1) A record of the prices of the principal materials required 


in the construction of a workman’s house, arranged under 27: 


heads. 

(2) The total cost of these materials in the quantities required 
for the construction of such a house. (This total will represent 
fully 95 per cent. of the cost of all the materials required.) 

The returns under the second of these heads are not yet ready, 
but the Committee submit a statement under the first head for the 
two months, April and June, 1923, in regard to all but one of the 
chosen localities. This statement is contained in the Schedule 
to the report, an abbreviated form of which appears on page 36. 

The Committee endeavoured to overcome the difficulties 
inherent in the great variety of circumstances which may affect 
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prices. They selected descriptions of material that are known 
to be reasonably constant in the various localities and subject 
to comparable conditions. Except where otherwise stated, 
prices recorded are as delivered on rail at some local railway 
depot. They are not exceptional prices such as might be 


quoted to specially large buyers or to those who have special - 


advantages and facilities ; nor are they such as are paid by small 
retail or occasional purchasers. They are those available for 
the average buyer under ordinary commercial conditions and 
apply to quantities of convenient bulk for trade minimum orders 
such as full truck loads or four-ton lots. They are current and 
ordinary prices, and not such as may be influenced by long 
period contracts. They are “net” to builders, and do not 
include the profit usually added in compiling tenders and day 
work accounts. 

The month of April has been included in the first record of 
prices for the reason that the Minister of Health in that month 
introduced the new Government Housing Bill. 

The Committee propose in future to present similar tables at 
monthly intervals. Although they fully realise that a retro- 
spective record is also called for, the Committee are not yet 
in a position to present one, and have thought that a statement 
of the present-day prices and those ruling at the time of the intro- 
duction of the new Housing measure should be reported at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The two outstanding features of the table presented are said 
to be: 

(1) There is considerable variation in the prices of locally 
produced material; and 

(2) The actual prices, except in the case of light castings, have 
not at present been subject to general rise since April; although 
there have been some sporadic rises, there have also been some 
reductions. 

Almost concurrently with the Committee’s appointment, the 
National Light Castings Association, which controls the prices 
of the bulk of the light castings produced in this country, an- 
nounced an increase of 10 per cent. in the prices of certain goods 
used in house building. The Committee at once took steps to 
investigate this matter, and, after preliminary inquiries, ap- 
pointed a Sub-Committee to visit Scotland, which is the chief 
centre of the light castings industry in this country. A long 
interview with representatives of the Association took place in 
Glasgow, at which it was stated that after careful consideration, 
extending over several months, and after negotiation with the 
Committee of the distributing merchants, a new and reduced 
scale of prices had been settled, which took effect on February 1 
of this year. The Committee make the following comments :— 


We reserve our judgment as to the basis of this February scale 
and express no opinion in regard to it, because we are still waiting 
for certain information which has been promised to us and more 
detailed investigation may be necessary. But there is one 
observation which we think we may usefully make at once. It 
so happened that almost simultaneously with the announcement 
of the February prices, the cost of pig iron, the raw material of 
light castings, began to rise. In January, the price of No. 3 
Cleveland was 92s. per ton, in February 105s., and in April, 
when the peak was reached, it was 127s. 6d. Then, on May lst, 
the Association made an increase of 10 per cent. on the February 
prices of certain lines of goods. It was, of course, noted at the 
time that these were the very goods used in building small houses, 
but we put on record the statement made to us by the Association 
that this had nothing to do with the announcement in March 
that the Government were about to give further subsidies for the 
erection of such houses. We think that it is also our duty to 
record the fact that the representatives of the Association agreed 
with us in Glasgow that when the effect of the Ruhr occupation 
on prices passed away, the recent increase ought to be recon- 
sidered. The output of pig iron in this country has been greatly 
augmented in the last few weeks, and the price of No. 3 Cleve- 
land has already fallen to 115s. a ton. Except in’the case of 
coke, which is not a comparatively large item in the production 
of light castings, we are not aware that any of the other costs 
either of manufacture or distribution have increased since 
February, wages have been stationary and railway rates and 
national and local taxation have tended downwards. It seems 
to us, therefore, that by their own showing a reconsideration by 
the Association of the May increase is almost due. 


BRICKS. 


The question of the price of bricks is engaging our attention. 
We have received certain specific complaints of increase in price, 
of which the most important refers to South London. These we 
are investigating. As we have already pointed out, the prices 
tabulated in the Schedule to this report indicate no general rise 
of price in the country as between April and June. 

There are, however, certain features of the brick position to 
which we think it well to call attention. 
increasing demand in London and the South-East during the 
last few months and there has also been a considerable increase 
in production. The monthly production of the manufacturers in 

[Continued on page 38 
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AUSTRALIA HOUSE. From an original Etching by 
A. Marshall a ene & Son, FF.R.I.B.A. Christopher M. Shiner. 
rchitects. 


REDPATH BROWN 
oa. GO) T td. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
peLAURENGCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER | EDINBURGH GLASGOW | BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office : Office : 
East Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. | Office: 19 Waterloo St | 47 Temple Row. Milburn House. 


REGISTERED OFFICES; 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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iid Pees. SERVICE TO 
ARCHITECTS 

IN THE RECONSTRUCTION 

Ole oe Ge Ne Ss TREE | 


WE ILLUSTRATE A SECTION OF THE BRONZE METAL SHOPFRONTS OF MESSRS. DICKINS 

& JONES LTD. THE IMPOSING BRONZE METAL ENTRANCE DOORS AND ENCLOSURES ARE 

PART OF THE CONTRACT RECENTLY EXECUTED BY US FOR THE ARCHITECTS, MESSRS, 
HENRY TANNER. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE RECENT CONTRACTS EXECUTED AND IN THE COURSE OF 
CONSTRUCTION ENTRUSTED TO US IN REGENT STREET :— 


MESSRS. DICKINS & JONESSETD: ARCHITECTS.—MESSRS, HENRY TANNER 
$a HAMLEYS LTD. ., MESSRS. COLLCUTT & HAMP 
oA EDWARDS LTD. 5 MESSRS. HENRY TANNER 
% MANFIELDS LTD: 5B MESSRS. G. CRICKMAY & SON 
5 THE GALERIES LAFAYETTE 5 Mie CHAN UIE co MESSRS: 
CHARLES WOODWARD & 
SONS 

a PETER ROBINSON LTD. " MESSIRSs De iac Ex os GUAR KE 
SON & H. AUSTEN HALL 

a ISOBEL MESSI Se VALLES COOKS & 
DARBYSHIRE 

= LIBERT Ys: LID: Me MESSRS, EDWIN T. HALL & 
By STANLEY ;HALL 

ALSO FOR 
MESSRS. ROBINSON & CLEAVER MESSRS. JOHN POUND & CO. 
THE GRAMOPHONE CO. ¥ ODDENINO 


” 


ARCHITECTS ARE ASSURED OF THE CAREFUL EXECUTION OF ALL CONTRACTS FOR BRONZE 
METAL AND HARDWOOD SHOPFRONTS, ART METAL WORK, INTERIOR EQUIPMENT, DECORA- 
TIONS, RECONSTRUCTIONS, HIGH GRADE JOINERY AND PANELLING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


58-62,GRAYS INN ROAD. LONDONwe1 
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the Fletton area was 22 million in January, 1922; 204 million in 
May, 1922; 23 million in January, 1923; and 334 million in 
May, 1923. 

So far as our information goes, it would not appear that costs of 
production and distribution have materially increased of late. 
Coal has increased in price, but on the other hand railway freights 
have been reduced and also taxation both national and, on the 
average, local, Moreover, fixed charges can now be spread over a 
larger turnover. a 

It is probable that in some localities there has been a rise in 
the price of bricks, owing to the withdrawal of the intermittent 
competition of large producers from a distance. In times when 
demand is poor, large manufacturers—e.g., the Fletton manu- 
facturers, must go further afield to find adequate markets. With 
an increasing demand they naturally tend to restrict sales to 
their more immediate neghbourhood, although they are, no 
doubt, willing to make special prices for deliveries at greater 
distances. 


New Book. 


“Electric Lift Equipment for Modern Buildings.” By Ronald 
Grierson, A.M.J.E.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. London: Chapman 
& Hall, 15s. net. 

In this book the author has accomplished the difficult task 
of collecting into one volume the available information upon a 
somewhat intricate subject for the first time. The intention 
to supply a useful guide and textbook to engineers, architects, 
and all who may be responsible for the purchase or running of 
electric lifts has been well maintained. The whole ground of 
electric lift design is covered, with ample illustration by way of 
inset plates and diagrams in the text. Full acknowledgment 
is made as to the source of information and of illustrations ; 
but the author is over-modest in his preface when he claims 
“no originality for much of the matter.” In dealing with such 
a subject, quotation from authorities is essential, but this 
book is no mere “ paste and scissors ” production ; it reads as a 
continuous whole, bearing the imprint of the author’s style 
throughout. 

Fortunately the historical section—Vitruvius to the twentieth 
century—is quickly dismissed, so that on page 4 we plunge 
direct into modern practice—‘‘ E-timating Service Require- 
ments.” The succeeding chapters deal in detail with the 
component parts which go to make up a modern electric lift. 
In each case the various alternative methods employed are 
described and information given as to design, but the author, 
perhaps wisely, refrains from comparative criticism. Special 
chapters deal with goods lifts, service 1 fts, inspection and tests, 
power consumption, operation and maintenance, escalators, 
accidents, and suggestions are provided for the drafting of lift 
specifications. Such mathematical illustrations as are included 
are in simple terms, and will present no difficulty to the non- 
mathematical reader. 

As might be expected in a book dealing with electric lifts, a 
good deal of the information is culled from American experience, 
and concerns condit‘ons which cannot apply in this country so 
long as the existing building regulations remain in force. English 
problems and practice are described. It would, however, possibly 
have been better in an English book to have devoted a larger 
proportion of the space to English practice. Lift engineering 
here has already suffered from the too slavish copying of American 
methods, which are not necessarily the best suited for this 
country. 

Mr. Grierson justly calls attention to the fact that in too 
many cases the architect advances his plans too far before 
calling in the lift engineer, so that the latter’s work is often 
warped to suit needlessly limiting conditions. Undoubtedly 
the lift equipment of a modern building deserves to be a first 
consideration: this book will help the architect to appreciate 
that fact. 


The Theosophical College, in Tavistock Place, Bloomsbury, 
has been purchased by the British Medical Association at a 
large figure. It is understood that the plans of Sir Edwin L. 
Lutyens, R.A., will be completed by the Association. 

The Liverpool City Council, at the meeting last week, adopted 
an important scheme for remodelling one of their central shopping 
areas and the erection of new premises, at a cost of about £250,000, 
by private enterprise. The cost of the estate is £130,000, and 
the Council propose, subject to the consent of the Ministry of 
Health and in consideration of a fine of £84,100, to grant a lease 
for 999 years from January next of part of the land containing 
about 1,982 square yards, conditionally on new buildings ap- 
proved by the Corporation being erected before February, 1925. 
It is proposed to grant a similar lease in consideration of the 
sum of £24,000, from April 1, 1924, of land containing about 
1,000 square yards, the new buildings to be erected before July, 
1926. Messrs. William Thornton & Sons, Ltd., contractors, of 
Liverpool, are to carry out the work. 
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The borough of Lytham St. Annes has received official sanc- 
tion to erect 72 houses—30 in Lytham, 12 in Ansdell, and 30 in 
St. Annes—at a total cost of £36,000. 

Messrs. Thomas & Morgan & Partners, of Pontypridd. are the 
architects for 65 houses about to be commenced at Tyn-y-nant, 
Llantrisant, for the Great Western Colliery Co., Ltd. 

The West Riding County Council give notice of their intention 
to erect a new elementary school at Skellow, near Doncaster, 
for the accommodation of 1,000. This has been caused by the 
development of the Pullcroft Colliery. 

As regional conferences have failed to reach agreement on 
the question of builders’ hours, the matter goes to arbitration, 
and Sir Hugh Fraser will commence the hearing of evidence 
from both sides in London on July 23. 

The Rotherham Borough Council are about to erect two 
villas of the subsidy type, at a price not exceeding £580, excluding 
cost of land, with the idea of selling the property, and showing 
prospective builders what may be done in that direction. 

A large block of property at the corner of Marylebone Road 
and Upper Baker Street, opposite Baker Street Metropolitan 
Railway Station, has been acquired by Messrs. Yates & Yates, 
12a, Hanover Square, W., on behalf of a syndicate for rebuilding 
and development, 

The Blackwell R.D.C., Derbyshire, have asked W. H. Radford 
& Son, of Nottingham, to prepare a sewerage and sewage disposal 
scheme for the villages of Upper and Nether Langwith, to include 
the new housing schemes now in progress. Langwith is in a 
colliery district, and is rapidly increasing in population. 

Mr. H. O. Weller, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., the Director of Building 
Research, states that a first experiment with spent shale from 
the Scottish oilfields at the Research Board’s experimental 
station has produced a puzzolanic hydraulic cement of a tensile 
strength at three months’ age greater than that required for 
Portland cement by the B.E.S.A. standard specification. Atten- 
tion was first directed to this waste material by Dr. A. P. Laurie, 
of Edinburgh. Samples were obtained from the Research 
Association of the shale oil industry. The cement is described 
as being of a pleasant light-red colour and much harder than 
ordinary Portland cement. 

The Homeland Association, Ltd., 37 and 38, Maiden Lane, 
W.C.2, still continue their splendidly useful work of producing 
books handy in size, modest in price, and dependable in informa- 
tion about the country we livein. Their latest publication, how- 
ever, contains no letterpress, and is nothing but the time- 
honoured shilling souvenir album of views. The photographs 
which make up “‘ Dear Old London” are, however, with few 
exceptions, excellent, and have been very recently taken. The 
buildings are selected impartially from both old and new—the 
Mansion House pairs with the new office of the Port of London 
Authority. Perhaps a later edition will mention the names of 
the designers for all the nobler works. 


Trade Notes. 


Any drop in office expenses is a thing to rejoice at. So we 
have much pleasure in making public the fact that Dixon’s 
‘Eldorado ”’ pencils are now appreciably cheaper. The prices 
are now 4d. each, 3s. 6d. per doz., 36s. per gross, as compared 
with 6d., 4s. 6d. and 48s. Dixon’s ‘“ Best’ coloured pencils, 
however, remain as before. 

Messrs. Joseph Kaye & Sons, Ltd., Lock Works, Leeds, have 
received the contract, the first since the grouping of railways, 
for the whole of the carriage door wedge locks and handles 
required for the year ending June, 1924, by the Great Northern 
Section of the London and North Eastern Railway. 

Boyle’s latest patent ‘‘ Air-Pump” Ventilators have been 
applied to The Stroud Brewery, Gloucester ; Lloyd’s Bank, 
Temple Gate, Bristol; Staveley Church School, Westmorland ; 
and Thierry’s Imperial Hotel, Tenby. They were all supplied 
by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, ventilating engineers, Holborn 
Viaduct, London. 

Messrs. G. Jackson & Sons, Ltd., of 49, Rathbone Place, 
London, have carried out all the decorative plaster work to the 
restaurant, showroom, staircase, etc., on Messrs. Peter Robinson’s 
new premises in Regent Street, W. They are also carrying out 
all the decoration work at Messrs. McAfee’s new building for 
Messrs. Mewes and Davis, architects, and are interested in the 
work that will be required in many of the other buildings now 
being erected in the same thoroughfare. It may be of interest. 
to recall that this firm erected the first fibrous plaster ceiling 
ever used in the old St. James’s Restaurant, Regent Street, and 
that the material has now practically replaced the solid plaster 
originally used for decorative work. They also were responsible 
for the plaster work in the Café Royal and many other buildings — 
soon to be pulled down. : 
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Damp Walls.* 


If one had to name the defect which has most effect 
on the saleable value of property, the presence of signs 
of dampness in walls would be mentioned by almost 
anyone. ; 

The highest recommendation of a house is that it is 
“dry and warm,” while the smallest indication of 
damp will frequently stop a sale though the damp 
may be due to local and easily remedied conditions. 
This is no doubt because we live in a climate where 
many prevalent complaints are associated with or attri- 
butable to damp, and medical advice has usually over- 
emphasised the probable injury to health caused by a 
little dampness or by defects in sanitation. The fact 
that a very small amount of damp is easily traceable 
by its immediate effects on paper, books or pictures 
no doubt leads people to exaggerate its probable 
effect on health. It can safely be asserted that many 
people have imagined themselves injured by damp 
when it could readily be demonstrated that the 
amount of such dampness could have no real effect 
on health, precisely in the same manner that many 
people have spent large sums of money in having 
drainage systems reconstructed when the continuance 
of the defects obviated could have no material effect on 
the health of the occupants of a house. A leading 
consultant once confessed to us that he considered 
“drains” a fad of the century, because too much 
emphasis had been laid on defective drainage as a 
predisposing cause to disease, but as more and not less 
stress is likely to be attached to all causes having a 
relation to health, those factors must be borne in 
mind by every architect, not alone as a duty, but as 
one of the factors which will tell strongly either for 
or against him with the average man. We may be 
convinced in our minds that defects in the drainage 


system of a country house externally to a building 


will seldom have any bearing on the health of the 
occupants, but we cannot convince the public, and 
especially women, of this, and it is wise when called 
in to exaggerate rather than underrate any defects 
which may exist. 

The phrase ‘‘ one cannot be too careful’? expresses 
the position, and it must be borne in mind that many 
men and women believe that perfect health can be 


| preserved by remedying structural defects and condi- 


tions without any change in a mode of life which may 
be, and usually is, the cause of the real trouble. 

The majority of people, except in the poorer classes, 
probably eat and drink too much, and take too little 
exercise, and owe the ill-health they are affected with 
from time to time more to these causes than to any 
which it is in the power of an architect to safeguard 
them against ; and here the doctor may often be in a 
dilemma, for while it would be safe to suggest an 
unhealthy house as the cause of the trouble, it would 
be often inexpedient to suggest the more likely reason. 

But be the facts what they may be, professional 
work should be done well, and the architect who designs 


*<Damp Walls.” KE. G. Blake. 


Crosby Lockwood and 
Son. 8s. 6d. net. 


a new building has only himself to blame if his client 
is given any cause to complain of damp walls or 
defective sanitation, for these things arise from faulty 
design or inefficient supervision of design. 

Mr. E. G. Blake has written an excellent review of 
the causes which lead to damp walls, and the remedies 
which may be applied, and his book is well and clearly 
written and illustrated, forming a useful manual for 
the architect to refer to. 

Thirty years ago we should have built any ordinary 
house with solid 14-inch walls, and any cottage with 
solid 9-inch walls, or if we had rather ampler means 
we should have built a house with 16-inch cavity walls. 
But the high cost of building, combined with the 
necessity of protection against damp, has led to the 
almost universal adoption of 11-inch cavity walls 
whereby complete immunity from the weather can be 
obtained at a cost not very much exceeding that of a 
9-inch solid wall. If only proper precautions are 
taken such walls are sufficient in most situations to 
ensure dryness, while the existence of the cavity 
conduces to warmth and comfort internally. The 
old-fashioned and almost universal dampcourse, con- 
sisting of two courses of slates laid breaking joint in 
cement, for which we confess to a lurking preference, 
has been generally dislodged in favour of the cheaper 
substitute of a bituminous asphalte dampcourse, which 
is sound enough if carefully chosen and properly used. 
The remaining safeguards against damp are mainly 
the careful design of sills and other woodwork, and the 
efficient ventilation of spaces under floors combined 
with the exercise of care in roofs and roof coverings. 
Our old friend dry rot has to be guarded against even 
more carefully than in the past, for it cannot be 
doubted that a very large proportion of the timber 
now used comes to us with the infection, and dry rot 
may arise at any time unless very ample means are 
adopted to secure adequate and complete ventilation. 
Given this, it is seldom that trouble will arise unless 
the timber used is carelessly selected, and it is hardly 
possible not to notice the fact when wood is obviously 
impregaated with the spores of dry rot. 

It is, therefore, when the architect is called in to 
remedy existing defects in older buildings that his 
difficulties usually become acute, and it is in such case 
that a manual like the one we have referred to will 
become especially valuable, for it contains a very 
careful summary of the various difficulties which are 
usually met with. Defective work is difficult to deal 
with, for in the first case the cause of the trouble is 
often obscure, and in the second patching existing 
structures is both expensive and difficult, and in some 
cases hundreds of pounds may be spent to remedy 
faults which a matter of shillings would have covered 
when a building was under construction. 

Difficulties are often caused which are due to the 
use of very hard and non-absorbent materials, especi- 
ally of plaster. People are used to see wet running 
down glass internally and caused by condensation on 
the cold surface of the glass.. They do not accuse the 
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architect of the use of leaky glass, as they know that 
is impossible. But if condensation occurs on the 
surface of hard, non-absorbent plaster, as it often will for 
the same reason, the architect will frequently be accused 
of having built defective walls, and it is difficult to 
convince the client that something is not wrong. 


are frequently most deceptive. 
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A house will only appear dry under all conditions if 
its wall surfaces are formed of materials which will) 
absorb the moisture of the atmosphere at some Seasons, _ 
and it is wisdom to protect oneself not only against 
evidence of dampness, but against appearances which 


e 
Our Illustrations. 
CHURCH AND HOUSES NEAR PINNER. Briant Povuuter, Architect. 


PROPOSED CHURCH OF ST. COLUMBA, LIVERPOOL. Watrer Taprrr, Architect. 


| 
HAMMERSMITH BROADWAY REBUILDING. Ottver Hitt, Architect. 


Notes and Comments. 


Mr. Konody’s Criticism of Regent Street. 

Mr. Konody, in writing in “ The Graphic” of the new 
Regent Street, does not forget to be scathing, but in one 
particular his criticisms are, it seems to us, beyond the mark. 
He lays emphasis on the value of the lowness of old Regent 
Street from the esthetic standpoint ; but while we agree 
with him, it is obvious that no one could have proposed 
to either the Crown or the tenants to rebuild the street 
with buildings of the former elevation, as this would have 
involved immense loss of revenue. We cannot if we would 
restore many old conditions ; the problem usually is to make 
the best of the newer conditions imposed hy the times in 
which we are living. 


The Manchester Memorial. 


Mr. Waterhouse’s letter to the ‘“ Manchester Guardian ” 
hardly seems to us to “ cut any ice ’—to use a colloquialism. 
British competitions may, or may not, be the best in the 
world, but the chief point is they might be much improved 
to the great advantage of competitors and the public good. 
As things are we believe a public body is right and not wrong 
when it refuses to be bound by an assessor’s award, because 
the proportion of assessors who make mistakes in their 
awards is a high one. We reiterate our belief that the 
ordinary public body only wants some safeguard against 
the occurrence of such mistakes,and believe that in standing 
out for such a safeguard it is only doing its duty to the 
ratepayers for whom it acts. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Arthur Keen does not support Professor Reilly’s 
contention, which seems to us to be trades unionism im 
excelsis. 


A Holiday Party. 


Mr. Edwards, 49a, Willow Road, Hampstead, inserts 
an advertisement in the Press stating that he would be 
glad to hear of someone who wishes to have building work 
done in the country or at the seaside, as he wishes his six 
men to be able to embrace business and pleasure. This 
is quite a nice idea, but possibly a little difficult of accom- 
plishment, for while there is a large amount of building 
work going on along the South Coast, it is naturally in the 
hands of local contractors, who might be able to employ 
Mr. Edwards’s men, but without Mr. Edwards himself. 
If, however, Mr. Edwards would pick his own locality and 
tender for a job there he might be able to carry out his 
suggestion of a family holiday party, and perhaps would be 
able to keep his staff together by giving them visits at 
suitable seasons to health resorts without the loss of Lon- 
don pay for country work. Itis quite a good idea if possible 
of achievement—a possibility as to which we are doubtful. 

The author of this original advertisement is a young 
builder and decorator who started business after the war. 
The idea occurred to him, he told a reporter, “ because 
my chaps have nearly all had a roughish time through 
unemployment. They get paid by the hour, earning 
perhaps £3 10s. a week, and naturally cannot in the 
ordinary way afford a holiday. We thought it would be 
a good idea to get a job in the country, working for 8 
hours or more per day and seeing the country in between. 


- character whatsoever. 


such materials into building bricks at something like half 


-is furnished of the accounts in round figures for the three years of 


The men did not intend to take their wives and families 
with them this time. But if this turns out to be a success, 
next time it might be possible.” 


An Unfortunate Experience. 


Mr. Alan Lomax appears to have an unusually 
unfortunate experience at Fleetwood. He finds there 
that the average man’s idea of a house in the grand manner 
is to have red pressed bricks of careful uniformity, and a 
roof covered with vile blue slates without texture or 
The roof broken up as much as 
possible and innumerable red finials of most weird shapes. 
and red tile ridges on the dark blue roof. We could not 
say that the average client who comes to an architect for 
a house in the South has such views, or that he is unduly 
insistent on what his architect naturally would wish to 
avoid giving him. Speaking generally, we should be 
inclined to say that the average citizen is very amenable 
if he is stroked the right way, but rather apt to be difficult 
if an architect assumes that his ideas are necessarily mis- 
taken. Perhaps Fleetwood is beyond the confines of 
civilisation, which will account for Mr. Lomax’s lament. 


Lime Bricks. 


An article in one of the daily papers states that more than 
half the building material used in Berlin consists of bricks 
made from lime and sand, and also that in Liége over 
150,000 bricks a day are being made from blast furnace 
slag, while in France during the last 15 years destructor 
clinker has been burned into bricks. We are told more than 
a thousand plants are at work on the Continent turning 


the cost of the ordinary clay product. The article further 
states that such bricks, while not comparing with good 
facing bricks in quality, are suitable for 90 per cent. of 
the work in house building. Bricks of this nature have 
been employed in South Wales, Leeds, and near London, 
while near Edinburgh spent shale is utilised for a similar 
purpose. It may well be that such means may at any 
rate be of temporary use while a shortage exists, though 
we should all of us prefer the customary material for 


brickmaking. 


In his report accompanying the accounts and balance sheets 
of trading or commercial services conducted by Government 
Departments up to March 31, 1922, the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General refers to the Ministry of Health (Department of Building 
MaterialsSupply). Itis pointed out that there was, as an outcome 
of the account, a deficiency of £882,510. The following summary 


the Department’s operations :— 
Amount expended on— 


Purchase of materials £13,000,000 
Administration : £232,000. 
Compensation payments £199,000 
Reserve for interest . £458,000 

Total £13,889,000 


Against this is set the amount realised by sale of materials, 
£13,007,000, leaving the deficiency of £882,000. 
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The Paris Salon. 


“EN FAMILLE.’ 


By Fowusira. From the Parts Santon, 


All the best people in the Société Nationale have quit, 
and jomed the new Salon des Tuileries. This in a word 
describes the situation in the gay and art city. 

Albert Besnard, Lucien Simon, Aman-Jean, Le Sidaner, 
Bourdelle the sculptor, and others have gone right out, and 
only consternation remains. Toa certain extent their action 
invites criticism. In a fiery little foreword to the Tuileries 
catalogue the vigorous secretary of the new society defends 
their position. He explains that they but follow the 
precedent of Puvis de Chavannes, Rodin & Co., who in 
1889, on the plea of generosity to younger men, split with 
the old Frangais and founded the Société Nationale—from 
which these others now secede. In pointing this out, 
however, he very carefully omits to mention that when 
Rodin and his friends went out into the not very dire 
wilderness of the Champ-de-Mars they were themselves 
actually leading the new movement. Than Rodin in the 
‘nineties there was no more original and dominating 
personality, no one less reactionary. 

Can as much be said for any of to-day’s party ? What 
possible connection can these elderly gentlemen have with 
the cubism which now stalks rampant through the Tuileries? 

Intellectual red-tabs of the Luxembourg, what have they 
im common with the forceful, swift, dynamic art of the 
extremists, of Friesz, Dufresne, Flandrin, Guérin, and 
those who really dominate this ultra-new society ? 

__ The answer to this little question perplexes and disturbs 
all Paris—so seriously does Paris take her art. 

But we are here, not there. 

Enough for us that the extremists, the so-called “‘ naughty 
boys,” have at last secured a home. That in their simple 
wooden shed—for it is little more—hastily contrived in the 
Tuileries gardens, they provide what proves to be the 
most varied, the most entertaining, if not actually the best 
Show of the season. And their programme is excellent, 
Summarised in a comprehensive phrase: ‘‘ Pas de non- 
valeur,” otherwise ‘‘ No twaddle!”’ (The Royal Academy 
please note.) 

Among several very suggestive reforms long overdue is 
the welcome innovation, a sub-divided jury, A and B, 
Teactionary and modern—assuredly a problem-solving 

cheme—but will it work for long? Who will separate the 


sheep and goats on the committee 2? And at what psycho- 
logical moment will the one class inevitably become the 
other? Ay! There’s the rub!—When, precisely, does 
modernity react? That moment, were it known, would 
spell tragedy. 

As for the exhibits .. . 

Progressing up the long,narr ow, L-shaped gallery, 
screen—divided into cubicles and rooms, we note at once the 
changed ideals. Here are to be seen no scented nudes, no 
Parisiennes be powdered and polished, true product of the 
old régime. ' Instead, such an extreme modern as Favoury, 
for instance, Kars, the Tch-Slovakian, or Marguerite 
Crissay, treats the human form with but scant respect, 
finding in it, however—and seeking perhaps rather than 
finding—the germ, of an abstract vitality more significant 
than any mere surface polish. And yet by sheer ugliness 
in the stressing of certain gross amplitudes not unconnected 
with this very vitality we are after, we are repelled, against 
our wishes even, repulsed, and we resent it. It is impos- 
sible to do otherwise. Also rather against this type of 
work is the absence of interest in the handling. There is 
nothing more fascinating than the sensation that the thing 
presented has been fashioned in paint, touch upon touch, 
actually recreated before our eyes. But this expressive 
gesture of the brush is seldom met with among the moderns. 
It takes rather the form, of merely heavy imposts in which 
the brushing is hardly visible, as, for instance, in the work 
of Dufresne, who apparently has little interest in techni- 
calities. He along with Othon Friesz, Kayser, Vlaminck 
and Gimmi, derive benefit from, showing quite a number 
grouped together and placed in the same room. This habit 
of grouping and classing works having a certain amount 
of affinity is characteristic of the Tuileries, and of France 
generally. It might be followed with advantage elsewhere. 

Exposed together in another room is a small collection 
of geometric colour-patterns, probably viewed by the 
artist as problems in related tones and forms; if so they 
remain unsolved and the author obviously uneducated. 
But the world will not be troubled by such things for long ; 
they are moribund now. Still, there is interest in the fact 
of its abstraction. 

Portraits at the new Salon are conspicuous by their 
absence. With how much delight one escapes here from 
the rows of waxen dummies that disfigure so many of our 
exhibitions. In place of these we discover the modern 
Frenchman’s interest in actuality subordinate to his tem- 
peramental interests in personality. This quality tends 
towards a disregard of pictorial and even of technical 
considerations conflicting rather noticeably with another 
and more recent development. This last is seen perhaps 
most clearly in several rather remarkable landscapes, 
notably the street scenes of Utrillo and Waroquier in which 
the predominating feature is an odd metallic hardness with 
an extreme precision strangely at variance with other 
tendencies. 

Taking the show as a whole, if we find much that is 
arresting, and comparatively little of real satisfaction, to 
realise how fresh it all is we have only to walk up the 
Champs-Elysées to the Grand Palais. 

There we are faced with the great mass of what really 
constitutes the Salon with its typically French outlook. 
In comparison the Tuileries show suddenly appears cosmo- 
politan, with a modernity more or less familiar at such 
places as the New English Arts Club. 

The secession to the new society having robbed the 
Nationale of its usual character, as a consequence there is 
obvious an increased similarity between the older bodies. 

But how can one deal adequately with, or even suggest, 
the outstanding works? After what can be only a mere 
race round the 60 odd rooms, the remembered residue 
amounts to little. 

With no hesitation one is prepared to place as of supreme 
interest—if not of superlative worth—the work of a young 
Japanese painter, Fowjita, little known as yet in England. 
The picture, of which we give an illustration, is a self- 
portrait of the painter and his wife “ en famille.” 
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Painted on a surface and in a medium known only to 
himself, Oriental in character and in the subtlety of its 
perceptions, it has an intensity of purpose peculiarly its 
own. 

Apart from, technical considerations, something in the 
Oriental mind senses the mystery enshrouding racial 
difference, and imparts to the Western face a haunting 
beauty. 

There, surrounding him, are all that he holds most dear 
in life—himself (if he will pardon the sequence), himself 
and the symbol of his philosophy; his wife and the 

symbol of her religion ; his work, his tea and tobacco. 

' To the typical manner of his art he adds an extreme 
subtlety of personal vision, perceiving minutely and record- 
ing with facility precisely those things ordinarily over- 
looked by our academic minds. 


Hoan: 


Correspondence. 


Concrete in Railway Construction. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 

Srr,—We have been commissioned by Messrs. Blackie & Sons, 
of Glasgow, to revise the section of “‘ Modern Railway Working ” 
which dealt with reinforced concrete in railway construction, for 
publication in the new edition, and we shall be glad if any 
patentees of special systems, or reinforced concrete engineers, 
who are interested, would communicate with us.—Yours, &c., 

WILFRED TRAVERS, F.R.1.B.A. 
J. L. WHEELER, A.M.I.C.E. 
1 Featherstone Buildings, 
Holborn, W.C.1. 
July 11, 1923. 


The Re-Building of Regent Street. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Srr,—I would like to suggest that the illustration in your last 
week’s issue showing the recently erected “‘ Buildings in Waterloo 
Place and Pall Mall,” with the letterpress beneath, intimates 
that the fagade of these buildings is from the pencil of the late 
Mr. Keynes Purchase, Messrs. Cox’s architect employed during 
the building; but, as Mr. Purchase would have informed the 
Editor or his representative, such is not the case, the general 
design having been settled years before Messrs. Cox with Mr. 
Purchase took on the matter.—Yours, etc. 


Eastbourne. ALT: 


To the Editor of Tam ARCHITECT. 


Str,—Apropos of your article and remarkable illustrations of 
the new Regent Street, I think it might be of interest to fellow- 
readers if you could find room for the text of a petition to the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests which was presented by the 
lessees and occupiers of premises in that thoroughfare at the 
time when the rebuilding began to take tangible form :— 


We, the undersigned, being either lessees or occupiers of 


premises in Regent Street, having seen the design by Mr. Norman 
Shaw for rebuilding the Quadrant, are seriously alarmed at what 
we feel sure must be the disastrous effect of the same (if carried 
out) upon Regent Street as a shopping thoroughfare. We admit 
it is an artistic triumph, and for some such street as Lombard 
Street it would probably be everything that could be desired, 
but being thoroughly conversant with the requirements of 
Regent Street from a trading point of view, we pray you will 
give careful consideration to the following suggestions :— 

The style of architecture is, in our opinion, much too elaborate, 
and such as to be financially beyond the reach of the ordinary 
lessee, who has to consider the letting value of the premises when 
erected. 

The heavy columns on the ground floor will not only take up a 
great portion of the shop window space, which is the most valuable 
consideration to a shopkeeper, but will entirely break the con- 
tinuity of the window line and make it almost impossible for any 
one occupier to have a succession of shops. The windows being 
set back as proposed will be entirely hidden from the view of 
persons walking up and down the street, excepting the actual 
window they may happen to be opposite. In our opinion, the 
shops, if so constructed, will be absolutely useless for the class of 
business now carried on, and consequently the thoroughfare 
will be ruined as a shopping centre. 

It may be suggested that the architecture of the Quadrant 
will not affect the rest of the street, but people are attracted from 
shop to shop, and the result, in our opinion, will be that the 
stream of customers from Piccadilly Circus will never reach that 
portion of the street to the north of the Quadrant. 
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In conclusion, we humbly pray you to reconsider the above- : 
mentioned design and substitute some scheme whereby the line © 


of shop windows will be uninterrupted. 

The writer of the leading article in your last week’s issue had 
presumably this document in mind when he alluded to the storm 
of opposition which was aroused by Norman Shaw’s design for the 
Piecadilly Hotel frontages—an opposition which eventually met 
with success. But I thought your readers might be interested 
in reading it.—Yours, etc., 


PSeds 


The Society of Architects. 


Last autumn the Society of Architects, on the initiative of — 


and with the assistance of a generous donation of one of its 
members, established a Scholarship for the study of modern 
architecture abroad. It is of the value of £300, and was offered 
this year for the study of modern architecture and methods 
in the United States of America. 
from the recent Convention of Architects in Washington a 
resolution congratulating the Society upon its action. It may 


The announcement drew — 


therefore be assumed that the holder of the Scholarship will be — 
able to pursve his studies in the States under the most favourable — 


conditions with the co-operation of leading American architects. 
The report of the Jury of Assessors charged with the duty of 


recommending a suitable candidate for the Scholarship has just — 


been confirmed by the Council of the Society, which has awarded 
the first Scholarship to Mr. R. A. Cordingley, of ‘‘ Glenorchy,” 
Irlam Road, Sale, Cheshire, who was articled to Mr. R. J. 
McBeath, M.S.A., of Sale, and after four years’ Army service 
entered the Manchester University School of Architecture, 
where he won the R.I.B.A. Henry Jarvis Ex-Service Travelling 
Studentship in 1920 and 1921, and also the Manchester In- 
stitute of Builders Travelling Scholarship in 1922. He was 
elected an Associate of the R.I.B.A. the same year, and was 
successful in winning the Rome Scholarship in Architecture for 
1923. 


The scope and conditions of the Society’s Scholarship render | 


it not merely of educational value to the holder, but a means 
of securing through him for the profession a serious contribution 
to the information and original thought available in respect to 
modern architecture and its development abroad. 

The 'Trehearne-Norman premium of £15 offered by the Society 
every three years for an essay on some subject of professional 


‘interest has been awarded this year to Mr. F. R. Jelley, of 


““ Fairview,” Cedar Road, Sutton, Surrey, for an essay on ‘‘ The 
Influence of High Buildings on Civic Development.” The 
essay when published will be found to he a useful and suggestive 
contribution to a subject which is being verv widely discussed in 
professional circles at the present time. 

Five candidates satisfied the examiners in the recent exami- 


nation to qualify for candidature for Membership in the Society — 


of Architects. 

The majority of the candidates who took the examination 
were relegated in various subjects and most of them failed to 
reach the standard set by the Society in Architectural Com posi- 
tion and Design. It is with a view of supplying a deficiency 
in the facilities for architectural education in this subject, with 
which candidates in the smaller towns are faced, that the 
Society’s Correspondence Course in Architectural Composition 
and Design is meeting with such support as to call for an ex- 
tension of its scope and facilities. 


Mr. H. S. Fairhurst, A.R.I.B.A., has prepared plans for the — 


important building about to be erected in Manchester by the 
Bleachers’ Association, Ltd., on the site of the Blackfriars Hotel 
in St. Mary’s Gate. 

In addition to approving of plans for 29 shops and an arcade 
for the Worthing Development Syndicate, the Highways Com- 


mittee of the Worthing Town Council last month approved of | 


plans for 43 new dwelling-houses in various parts of the borough. 
In the previous month plans for 39 houses and 14 other premises, 
of a total estimated constructional cost of £44, 675, were approved. 

The result of the ballot for the election of new members of the 
Council of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, for the session 
1923-24, is as follows: President, Dr. A. Russell, M.A., D.Sc. ; 
vice-president, Sir James Devonshire; hon. treasurer, P. D. 
Tuckett ; ordinary members of Council, J. M. Donaldson, 
W. M. Thornton, D.Sc., Colonel 'T. F. Purves, G. W. Partridge, 
P. Rosling ; associate member, S. W. Melsom. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Burnham has accepted the office of 
vice-president of the Royal Sanitary Institute. The Institute 
was founded in 1876, and has as its object the promotion of 
sanitary. science and the diffusion of knowledge relating thereto. 
His Majesty the King is the patron of the Institute, and the 
Marquess of Aberdeen and Temair, the Archbishop of York and 
Viscount Astor are included in the list of vice-presidents. 
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Homes of the Clergy.—IV. 
By Charles G. Harper. 
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THE DEANERY, WINCHESTER. 


The Deanery at Winchester, surely by far the most 
beautiful of deaneries, the view of it, including the tower 
and south transept of the Cathedral, forming certainly one 
of the loveliest of English scenes, is the olden Prior’s house 
and guesten-hall. The entrance is through the three 
pointed Early English archways seen in the accompanying 
illustration. From, the large walled garden is obtained the 
most endearing of all views of the Cathedral—that of the 
south side of the east end. The long low building with the 
large traceried window under a pediment, seen on the right, 
is the Long Gallery, now the Library, built by Dean Clarke 
about 1670, according to tradition for the use of Charles IT., 
who often visited Winchester. 

But the Deanery at Gloucester, although it cannot 
approach that of Winchester for pictorial effect, is a far 
older building. There is about it a good deal of deplorable 


imitation old work, done at a period when sham, Gothic * 


was particularly lifeless and academic, but in its essentials 
the Deanery is the building raised by Serlo, Abbot of 
Gloucester, 1072-1103, for his own residence, and it thus 
may be, as often it is declared, ‘‘ the oldest inhabited house 
in England.” The present Library is a fine vaulted room, 
a portion of Serlo’s work. When in the fourteenth century 
a new Abbot’s lodging was built, on another site, what is 
now the Deanery became the Prior’s house. Much rebuilding 


SSS 


NORMAN TIMBER ARCH IN THE BISHOP’S PALACE, 
HEREFORD. 


took place in the reigns of Henry III. and Henry IV. The 
panelled drawing room, was the work of Laud, who was 
Dean of Gloucester for six years. 

A possible competitor, in point of date, with the Deanery 
is the extremely unlikely-looking Bishop’s Palace of Here- 
ford, which is apparently an eighteenth-century work, but 
is in effect a casing of that period made over the Norman 
refectory hall, constructed entirely of timber. This singular 
circumstance is little known, even locally ; for not merely 
is the Bishop’s Palace built over it, but the internal fittings 
completely case in the Norman pillars and arches, which 
are precisely of the like character with the work of that age 
executed in stone. Latterly a small piece of panelling 
has been removed from a wall of the library, disclosing a 
portion of one of the pillars, but it is necessary to proceed to 
the attics, immediately beneath the roof, to see the upper 
part of one of the arches, with characteristic Norman nail- 
head mouldings. Carter, who in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century took an interest in timber buildings, 
read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, on 
January 25, 1847, a paper which included a description 
of this Norman structure. 

Perhaps the most spectacular among vicarages is that 
of Butley, in the somewhat lonely region of Orford, in 
Suffolk. The parson of Butley is housed in the very con- 
siderable and beautiful remains of the gatehouse of what 


BUTLEY VICARAGE: FORMERLY THE GATEHOUSE OF 
BUTLEY PRIORY. 


BUTLEY VICARAGE: DETAIL OF THE OLD PRIORY 
GATEWAY. 


once was Butley Priory. This ancient religious house was 
founded in 1171 by Ranulph de Glanville, who was also 
founder of Leiston Abbey. On its dissolution, Priory 
church and lands alike were granted to the Duke of Norfolk, 
who four years later sold the property. The latest owner 
was Lord Rendlesham. 

Practically nothing remains of the Priory church. The 
gatehouse was in 1727 converted into a residence, and later 
became the vicarage. It is a building of flint and stone, of 
fourteenth-century date, and is a fine upstanding mass, 
with a striking skyline. Prominent on its front elevation 
are rows of stone shields, thirty-five in number, bearing the 
sculptured heraldic cognizances of Germany, France 
ancient, St. Edmund, and Castile, together with those of 
former benefactors. Between each of these is a small 
square stone charged with a fleur-de-lys. The lower rooms 
are vaulted in stone. The appearance of this beautiful 
survival in the quiet landscape is extremely romantic, and 
engaging from its singularity with the towers gone and 
distinctly secular and domestic eighteenth-century roofing 
and chimneys taking their place. The stone and flint 
flushwork is particularly good. 

Possibly the most completely typical specimen of the 
soaring and complete ideas of what was due to themselves, 
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those rectors of late in the eighteenth and early in the nine- 
teenth centuries, is to be found at Congresbury (locally 
“Coomsbury ”’)in Somerset. It is an extremely interesting 
range of buildings standing in a great garden—interesting 
because, by some odd and beneficent chance, when the 
commonplace building seen on the left in the illustration 
was raised the ancient rectory was suffered to stand, 
probably because it was cheaper to permit it to remain 
and be put to use as the domestic offices it serves than it 
would be to demolish it. 

I think it would be too absurdly generous to credit the 
builder of the modern building—that brick and stucco box 
with a lid—with any artistic or archeological appreciation 
of the venerable fifteenth-century relic. A man who could 
build like that could not possibly have such appreciations. 
However, there, for whatever reasons, the old rectory was 
and is suffered to remain. A very quaint and curious figure 
of an angel is seen sculptured on the gable of that old 
rectory, and is in a good state of preservation. It represents 
the angelic personage as a young man. This would have 
pleased that old humbug, Hawker of Morwenstow, who used 
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FIGURE OF AN ANGEL ON THE GABLE 
OF CONGRESBURY RECTORY. 


to say that he imagined angels to resemble curates. Except- 
ing the Archangel Gabriel, we are accustomed to see angels 
represented as feminine; and never, by the way, seated, 
because, as the witty Frenchman said, Ils n’ont pas de quot. 

The old rectory of George Herbert at Bemerton, between 
Salisbury and Wilton, where he died in 1632, is yet in 
existence, although greatly altered. The original lines 
written by him and afterwards engraved above the hall 
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chimney have disappeared, but have been replaced by the 
following, in stone, on the same spot :— 


“Tf thou chance for to find 
A new house to thy mind, 
And built without thy cost, 
Be good to the poor, 
As God gives thee store, 
And then thy labour’s not lost.” 


Contrast this with the extraordinary Latin inscription over 
the porch of Guiseley rectory, near Leeds, built in 1601 by 
Robert Moore, then rector :— 


* Anno Domini 1601. 
Fidelis Pastoris caecidvcis non 
latronis domvs Robertvs Morvs 
Rector Ecclesiae Domvs Fvndator 
Vae Sacrilegio, vae inimicis Levi. 

R. M.” 


Thus he is at pains to tell us that this was the home, not of 
a robber, but that of a faithful pastor, Robert Moore, 
rector of the church and builder of this house. Woe to the 
sacrilegious! Woe to the enemies of the priesthood ! 
This is all very well, but Moore was not above a little 
purloining when he wanted materials for this house of his. 
He “ conveyed” (what was not his for the taking) stone 
from the neighbouring ruins of Guiseley Old Hall, and this 
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GREAT SNORING RECTORY. 


he did so thoroughly that when he had quite finished no 
traces of that old mansion remained. 

Some old rectories have, like many ancient manor houses, 
become farms. Among these is the stone-built rectory 
of Kingsley, Staffordshire. On the other hand, the rectory- 
house of Great Snoring, in Norfolk, occupies the remains of 
the ancient manor house of the Sheltons. Great Snoring’s 
name offers unexampled opportunities to funny fellows 
and cheap wits who deal in the obvious. I observe that 
one fatuous person writes of Great Snoring as ‘“‘ surely a 
‘home of ancient peace’’”; but, if we are to make 
a play on the name at all, surely it is not; for snoring 
destroys the sleep of others and creates friction. But 
the greatest sufferers from the name are the successive 
clergymen, who in that parish cannot afford to preach dull 
sermons, for obvious reasons. 

But this place-name is, or was originally, a personal one. 
It was the “ing,” or meadow, of one “ Snorre,” a Saxon 
lord. At Snaresbrook, near London, we have a place- 
name of some similarity. It is known to have derived from 
one “Snaerre,” “the swift.’ Why he was styled “ the 
swift’? we do not know. 

In the fullness of time the race of Snorre of Great 
Snoring died out. The descent of the manor during 
hundreds of years does not concern us here, but in the 
time of Henry VIII. the manor belonged to Sir Ralph 
Shelton, who rebuilt the mansion in red brick, with noble 
angle towers in stone. On some of the sculptured work 
may yet be seen the Shelton arms, or rebus, a shell and a 
wine-tun. Such were the simple witticisms of our forbears. 

Scarce seventy years had passed before his descendant, 
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another Sir Ralph, sold the property, in1611. He parted 
with it to a Sir Thomas Richardson, a barrister who became 
eventually a Justice of the King’s Bench. Probably Sir 
Ralph sold his manor because he was embarrassed, but in 
any case he sold it with a jest: in that inevitable allusive 
way which we expect here. He said “he could sleep 
without Snoring,” and so departed. 

For many years the mansion has been the rectory. Un- 
happily, it occurred to the incumbent in 1853 that it ought 
to be repaired and “ beautified.”’ 

“ Repairing’ was well enough, but the beautifying, as 
understood at that period, meant the demolishing of a 
good deal of the ancient fabric and putting in its place a 
plastered frontage, together with removing the upper part 
of one of the towers. 

Kversley rectory, in Hampshire, is fairly picturesque, and 
has a human and a literary interest as well, for it was for 
long years the home of Charles Kingsley, from 1842 until 
his decease in 1875. Here he wrote many of his books, and 
on the other side of the hedge that divides the garden from 
the churchyard is the cross that marks where he lies. 
Kversley is a region of pines and great Scotch firs, and some 
fine specimens of them bound the lawn and seclude the house 
from too curious eyes. 

We rarely find inscriptions on ancient parsonages, but 
there is one, in gilded lettering, over the door of Hempstead 
rectory, two miles from Gloucester. It records one of the 
activities of an ecclesiastically disposed nobleman of great 
wealth, the seventeenth-century Viscount Scudamore, who 
in 1634 had helped largely to repair the Abbey church at 
Abbeydore. The inscription runs :— 


‘““Whoe’er doth dwell within this door, 
Thank God for Viscount Scudamore. 
A.D. 1671. 
Sciant Posteri.” 


The inscription on a tablet above the entrance to what 
was long ‘‘ Mawarden Court,” situated under the hill of 
Old Sarum, runs: “ Parva sed apta domino 1675.” Small 
but sufficient the house may once indeed have been, but of 
that we cannot readily judge, for it was enlarged in 1693 
by the famous Thomas Pitt, “Governor Pitt” of the 
celebrated “ Pitt Diamond.” Here he resided in the manor 
house as it was then. The house, stone-built, in a chaste 
and restrained classic style, is fronted by a forecourt 
garden enclosed within handsome wrought-iron railings. It 
is now the rectory of the parish of Stratford-under-the- 
Castle. 

(To be continued.) 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 


The following are notes from the minutes of the Council 
meeting held on June 25 : 

The British Institute of Industrial Art——It was decided to 
support the exhibition which is being arranged by the British 
Institute of Industrial Art at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in September and October next. The exhibition is to consist of 
churchyard monuments and other architectural exhibits. 

Architects who wish to exhibit appropriate examples of work 
within the scope of this exhibition are recommended to com- 
municate with Major A. A. Longden, D.S.O., Director of the 
British Institute of Industrial Art, 16 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1, 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 

The Singapore Society of Architects.—The Council approved 
the application of the Singapore Society of Architects for admis- 
sion to alliance with the R.I.B.A. 

Reading Corporation Bye-laws.—It was decided, at the request 
of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association, to 
support the Corporation of Reading in their efforts to obtain the 
sanction of the Ministry of Health for a provision relating to 
footings in their new Bye-laws similar to that in the London 
Building Act. 

Retired Fellowship.—Mr. Albert E. Murray [F.] was transferred 
to the list of Retired Fellows. 

Reinstatement.—Mr. J. Coughey Walker was reinstated as a 
Licentiate. 
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“ The Villa Homes of England.” 


The villa homes of England, 
How haughtily they stand, 
’Mid ancient lines of lamp-posts 
O’er all the suff’ring land. 
They appear Queen Anne in front 
And Mary Anne at back : 
The architect and builder 
Were out to do a swank. 


The villa homes of England 
Have sham, half-timber fronts, 
With little roofs attach’d 
And other fancy stunts. 
Three storeys and an attic 
Is quite the usual run, 
Plus awful dungeon basement, 
And endless stairs for fun. 


The villa homes of England 
Flaunt arty-crafty bits ; 
Those inglenooks and lounge-halls 
Where no one ever sits. 
The servant’s den is up aloft— 
A boxroom you may swop— 
Then people always wonder 
Why Mary will not stop. 


The villa homes of England 
Lack space for bike or pram ; 

No shelves or cupboards anywhere— 
No landlord cares a damn ! 

The grates consume a ton of coal, 
The range a load of coke— 

Hours and hours to heat them up ; 
Your back is nearly broke. 


The villa homes of England 
Need bedroom fires with gas ; 
The man who overlook’d them, 
A thoughtless kind of ass ! 
To rent and rates and taxes 
The victim has to bow ; 
Another home he vainly seeks— 
The workhouse claims him now ! 
JOT. BR: 


L.C.C. Housing Estimates. 


The London County Council recently sanctioned Housing 
Estimates on Capital Account totalling no less than £1,478,000. 
Of this amount, £1,316,850 is to be spent on the acquisition of 
property, construction of streets and sewers, and general work 
of development and erection of houses on the Council’s housing 
estates. The total is increased to £2,417,050 by various “‘ pro- 
visional sums”’ in respect of clearance schemes and erection of 
dwellings under the Act of 1890. On Rate and Revenue Accounts, 
a total of £598,757 was voted. 

An amendment moved by Sir Edgar Bonham Carter, calling 
upon the Finance and Housing Committees to consider the 
submission of a supplemental estimate of a million sterling for 
the purpose of acquiring additional properties and accelerating 
development on Becontree and Grove Park Estates, was de- 
feated. 

In the course of the debate on the Estimates, Col. C. B. 
Levita, Chairman of the Housing Committee, said that whatever 
delay or hindrance might be encountered in bringing the Council’s 
housing policy to fruition, no difficulty need be apprehended on 
the score of shortage of money. Between now and next March 
it was intended, if possible, to expend something like three 
millions of money, “and I think the Council will appreciate,”’ 
added Col. Levita, ‘‘ that is a task which, in all our experience, 
we have never been able to do.” 

The building of houses under subsidy by private enterprise 
was vigorously criticised by the Labour Bench, but Col. Levita 
pointed out that under the Government’s Housing Bill the 
Council had no alternative but to do its utmost to promote the 
building of houses by private enterprise. Contractors were 
already, even without subsidy, rendering a great service to the 
community in the number of houses and dwellings they were 
erecting, 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


JuLy 19, 1873. 
THe Mersey TUNNEL. 


During the past few days a project has been set on foot for 
obtaining the necessary capital for running a drift-way under 
the Mersey 8 or 9 feet wide. The estimated cost will be between 
£30,000 and £40,000. This scheme is in connection with the 
Mersey Tunnel, which has been so long in progress and with 
such small results. A short time ago the two shafts on the 
Lancashire and Cheshire shores, respectively, were sunk, and a 
contract entered into with the Diamond Boring Company to 
pierce the bed of the river. The promoters of this drift-way 
calculate that if a narrow subway can be safely excavated under 
the Mersey, the confidence of the public will need no further 
stimulus to subscribe the requisite capital for widening the 
cutting to 15 or 20 feet. The tunnel under the Severn goes, 
it is believed, through far more difficult ground ; and there is a 
bill before Parliament for sanctioning a tunnel under the Humber, 
the engineering difficulties of which are much greater than in the 
case of the Mersey project. A glance at the map of England is 


sufficient to show that however advantageously Liverpool is_ 


situated as a basin into which all the trade of the north-western 
and midland counties naturally flows, it is completely cut out 
by the intervention of the Dee and Mersey from that of North 
Wales. Considering the immense wealth and the enormous 
amount of business which belongs to the place, this loss is of 
little importance to Liverpool, but looking at the matter from 
the other side, the exclusion of its products from such a port is 
a loss to North Wales; hence it is desired by artificial means 
to overcome the obstacles of nature, and bring the two in contact 
with each other. To bridge over the river between Birkenhead 
and Liverpool would be simply to destroy the port, but to tunnel 
under it, as is proposed, will leave the trade of the port unharmed. 


History of Exeter. 


The History of Exeter Research Group, in their third annual 
report, issued by the Hon. Secretary, Professor Walter J. Harte, 


from the University College of the South-West, call attention to a 


remarkable number of publications already issued, in preparation, 
or promised by experts. 

‘ Our first monograph, ‘ The Lost Chapels of Exeter,’ by~Mrs. 
F. Rose-Troup, was published (the report states) last month, and 
we hope that it will stimulate interest in a good many problems 
raised in its pages. We expect to publish soon ‘ The Franciscans 
and Dominicans of Exeter,’ by Mr. A. G. Little, and a portion of 
the * Ancient Custumal of Exeter,’ by Mr. J. W. Schopp.” 

The following monographs are in an advanced stage :— 

‘ The Kalendarii,”’ by Miss E. Lega- Weekes. 

“Saxon Exeter,” by Mr. J. J. Alexander. 

““ Exeter Members of Parliament,” by Mr. J. J. Alexander. 

‘“Maps and Plans and Models Illustrating the Growth of 
Exeter,” by Messrs. Snowball, L. Tonar, W. S. Lewis. 

“ The Theatre and Theatrical Activities,” by Mr. E. J. Domville 
and Professor Morgan. 

“ Geology-Physical Geography,” by Professor A. W. Clayden. 

To assist the work of the group the Cartulary of St. John’s 
Hospital is being transcribed by Miss E. Lega-Weekes, and also 
portions of Hooker’s Commonplace Book by Miss C. Radford and 
Professor W. J. Harte. Monographs have also been promised on : 

“The Bishops and the Cathedral,” by Rev. Preb. Chanter. 

“The Jurisdictions of the Archdeacons of Exeter and of the 
Dean and Chapter Over the Churches and Chapels of the City,” 
by Mrs. Rose-Troup. 

“Exeter During the Wars of the Roses,” by Lady Radford. 

‘“ The Local Charities,” by Mr. C. Lee Wright. 

“Survey of Domestic Architecture,” by Rev. Stanhope Nourse. 

“* Polsloe Priory,”’ by Miss K. Clarke. 

‘“ Monastic Buildings,” by Mr. H. Brakspear. 

‘Municipal Buildings,” by Mr. J. Bennett.’ 

““ Exeter Churches,” by Miss Beatrix Creswell. 

“* Ancient Roads and Ways,” by Mr. J. Joce. 

““ Education,” by Mr. H. Lloyd Parry. 

‘The Revision of the Mayoral Lists,” by various members. 


Mention is made of the loss the group has sustained by the 


deaths of Rev. O. J. Reichel. who had undertaken a monograph 
on “‘The Norman and Early Middle Ages in Exeter,” and Mr. 
Maurice Drake, who was writing an account of “‘ The Stained Glass 
of the Cathedral Church.” The group will be pleased to receive 
offers from any willing to take up these sections, and will also be 


glad of assistance in the preparation of a monograph on the 
Exeter Guilds. 


° 
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The Royal Sanitary Institute. 

The thirty-fourth Congress and Health Exhibition of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute will be held at Hull from July 30 to August 4, 
under the presidency of the Right Hon. T. R. Ferens, EXCL ddee. 
High Steward of Hull. 

Up to the present nearly 500 delegates have been appointed, 
and many representatives of public health bodies are expected. 
The following Government Departments have appointed delegates 
to the Congress : Admiralty ; Board of Control, England ; H.M. 
Office of Works ; War Office ; Scottish Board of Health ; Ministry 
of Health. 

The following foreign and Dominion Governments and munici- 
palities are also sending representatives: Bombay; South 
Australia; New South Wales; Victoria; Brisbane; Perth ; 
New Zealand; Christchurch, New Zealand; Capetown; Kim- 
berley; South Africa; Czecho Slovakia ; Greece ; Mexico ; 
United States of America. 

In addition, many of the members of the Institute (which 
total over 5,000) will be attending. 


British Engineering Standards Association. 

The British Engineering Standards Association held its fifth 
annual general meeting on Thursday, July 12, at the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers. The chairman, Sir Archibald Denny, 
Bart., in reviewing the year’s work, laid stress on the fact that 
the Association was faced with a deficit of some £1,700, and he 
hoped that both his Majesty’s Government, who represented 
the purchasing public, as well as industry as a whole, would 
assist in putting the finances of the Association on a more stable 
basis. The national character of the work of this organisation, 
devoted to simplification and the promotion of national economy 
in our engineering and allied industries, is too well-known to 
require enlarging upon; it is not a profit-making concern ; it 
has nothing to gain but much to give to industry generally and 
the country as a whole. 

The continually-increasing amount of work which this Associa- 
tion has to deal with as a result of outside pressure, as well as 
the natural progress shown in all sections, necessitates more 
generous financial support than is given at present. Neither his 
Majesty’s Government nor industry as a whole would appear 
fully to appreciate the value of the labours voluntarily given by 
the 2,000 engineers who form this Association, which is doing 
so much both for the home as well as the export trade of the 
country. 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING STANDARDISATION. 

A second unofficial conference of secretaries of the various 
standardising organisations now in existence has recently been 
held in Zurich, Switzerland. It was called by the secretary of 

‘the Swiss Committee, with the cordial permission and support of 
his executive committee, and was opened by Mr. Hoenig, the 
President of the Swiss Committee. The secretaries of the 
standards associations or committees in the following countries 
were present :— 


Austria Great Britain 
Belgium Holland 
Canada Italy 

‘zecho-Slovakia Norway 
France Sweden 
Germany Switzerland 
U.S.A. 


The secretaries of the Japanese and the Russian standards 
committees were unable to be present. 

The first conference was held in London in April, 1921, and 
was attended by the secretaries of seven standardising organisa- 
tions; on this occasion the standardising bodies of thirteen 
different countries were represented. 

Mr. Zollinger, the secretary of the Swiss Committee, was 
appointed the chairman of the conference ; and Mr. le Maistre, 
the secretary of the British Engineering Standards Association, 
was appointed vice-chairman. The secretaries of a number of 
organisations which have come into being since 1921 were 
present, and reports on the position in their countries with regard 
to standardisation were received with much interest. A general 
discussion took place in regard to the organisation and methods of 
working, the practical application of the standards, and also the 
extent to which international collaboration is taking place at the 
present time and the possibilities of making it more effective. 

At the meeting in London the Swiss secretary had been invited 
to act as a centre for general communication between the various 
secretaries, and appreciation was expressed of the excellent 
manner in which Mr. Zollinger had fulfilled this function. It also 
appears that considerable progress has been made during the 
past two years in a closer international collaboration between the 
secretaries, and that a number of important questions in various 
branches of industry had been dealt with. — 
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The conference lasted from July 3 until the evening of July 6. 
The discussions were most amicable though lengthy. The Swiss 
Committee did everything for the comfort as well as the enter- 
tainment of the secretaries. 

The conference, being entirely unofficial, has no executive 
authority, and the recommendations made by the secretaries as 
a whole will be placed before the executives of the national 
organisations. 

There is not doubt that the Swiss Committee, from its central 
position, has been able on this occasion to do a great deal towards 
bringing the secretaries of these important bodies in close and 
friendly relation, and this should do much to establish mutual 
confidence and help the secretaries to be of even more assistance 
to each other in the future than they have been in the past. 


A New Publishing House. 

Early in the forthcoming autumn season Messrs. Halton & 
Truscott Smith, Ltd., will make their début as publishers with an 
extensively illustrated quarto on ‘‘ The Etchings of Sir F. Seymour 
Haden, P.R.E.,” to which Mr. Malcolm Salaman is contributing a 
biographical and critical introduction, and another on “ Old 
French Colour Prints” of the eighteenth century. For the latter 
volume Mr. Campbell Dodgson, of the British Museum, is writing 
an authoritative essay, and most of the material for illustration, 
of which a considerable proportion will be in colour, comes from 
important private collections, where alone many of the rarest and 
finest impressions are to be found. 

Messrs. Halten & Truscott Smith also announce a new annual 
for collectors of modern etchings and engravings, which Mr. 
Salaman is editing. It is to be called ‘“‘ Fine Prints of the Year,” 
and illustration will be a conspicuous feature of the volume, which 
will form a survey of the principal work done by etchers, en- 
gravers and lithographers in Europe and America during the 
year. 

The three members of this new firm, whose address is 57 
Haymarket, 8.W., were for many years on the staff of “‘ The 
Studio,” and they propose to concentrate chiefly on the production 
of high-class illustrated books. 


Competition News. 


Members of the Society of Architects are notified that the 
conditions of the competition for the Wesleyan New Church and 
Sunday School at Warrington are not in accordance with the 
regulations, and they are requested not to take part in the 
competition without first ascertaining from the secretary that 
the conditions have been approved by the Council. 

In the competition for the Westcliff-on-Sea Crowstone Congre- 
gational Church, to cost about £20,000, twelve designs were 
submitted, and the award of the assessor, Mr. Arthur Keen, 
F.R.L.B.A., was as follows: First (premium £100): George 
Baines & Son, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.Arc., London ; second (premium 
£52 10s.), J. H. Sellers, Manchester. 

The Guardians of the Wirral Union invite competition from 
architects in Lancashire and Cheshire for plans for extensions at 
the Poor Law Institution, Clatterbridge. The successful 
architect will be paid £50, which will be calculated as part of his 
fees, if the work is proceeded with. Particulars can be obtained 
on application to the Clerk to the Guardians, 54 Hamilton Street, 
Birkenhead. 


The Improvement Committe: of the Halifax Corporation 
invite plans and reports with respect to the lay-out of the 
Bull Green site and certain lands in the centre of the town 
adjoining thereto. A premium of £50 is cffered for the lay-out 
and report which the Committee consider first in order of merit. 
The lay-out and report must be delivered not later than October 1. 
The conditions of the competition, instructions and plans of 
the existing site may be obtained on and after July 25 from 
the Town Clerk on payment of £1 1s. deposit. 


Messrs. Cowell, Drewitt, and Wheatly, A.R.I.B.A., are the 
architects for a church hall about to be erected at St. Michael’s 
Road, Newquay. 

At the monthly meeting of the Whitley and Monkseaton Urban 
District Council the chairman said the past month had established 
a record for plans. Seventy-nine plans had been approved for 
privately owned houses, and lay-out plans for no fewer than 
408 houses—a record of which he thought the district should 
be proud. 

The University Court of St. Andrews, at a meeting on the 5th 
inst., resolved to proceed, according to plans prepared by Mr. 
J. D. Mills, F.R.I.B.A., Dundee, with a scheme for building 
additional storeys to the Chemistry Teaching Laboratory and 
the Physics Research Laboratory at St. Andrews, and connect 
these two by a central building. 
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OLD HOLLAND. By G. G. Wornum. 


The Providence Zone Plan. 


We give some of the enactments proposed in the projected 
scheme for zoning Providence, R.I. 

Information pertaining to the history and growth of Providence 
has been obtained from various available sources, and an intimate 
familiarity with its physical features and existing development 
has been acquired by continuous investigations. In making 
a study of existing conditions, a general knowledge of the entire 
city was first secured so that all particular and specific in- 
formation regarding any area or section could be correlated and 
arranged with respect to its relation to other parts and the 
whole community. The record of the city’s progress in civic 
affairs and social conditions is revealed in its schools and churches, 
in its system of parks, playgrounds and recreational facilities, 
in its notable educational and philanthropic institutions and 
in its expenditures and efforts in providing municipal service 
facilities and a more convenient and adequate street system. 
This record indicates a benevolent and generous community 
spirit, a highly developed civic consciousness, an intelligent 
and substantial achievement, and is an assurance of greater 
endeavours and accomplishments in the future. The pre- 
vailing sense of community obligation has naturally induced 
action for the establishment of a zoning plan to conserve all that 
is best in existing development, to protect home neighbourhoods, 
to improve home attractiveness and environment, to prevent 
congestion of population, and to promote health, safety and 
the general welfare. The benefits and advantages to be derived 
from such a plan are so tremendous that the undertaking, when 
successfully accomplished, may well be counted a notable 
achievement in constructive community betterment. 

The location of Providence on a deep water harbour at the 
head of navigation on Narragansett Bay with excellent natural 
advantages for commerce, its prominent position as one of the 


leading cities in the country in certain lines of manufacture 
and the great number and diversity of its industrial enterprises 
justify an expectation of a large increase in population, com- 
mercial growth and industrial development. Planning for 
Providence, however, if it be intelligently, adequately and 
rightly done, must concern itself with the region surrounding 
it in at least a general way. The Providence metropolitan 
district is made up of different political or municipal units, but 
is a community with common industrial, commercial, economic 
and social interests. Almost half of the population of the 
metropolitan district resides outside of the present city limits 
of Providence. The relation of this region to Providence and 
its probable influence on the growth of the city and the develop- 
ment of its various interests were studied and taken into con- 
sideration in the determination of districts in order that areas 
adequate for future business and industrial expansion should 
be provided. 

Maps have been prepared, but they represent only a small 
part of the work and detailed investigations which have resulted 
in the plan as tentatively prepared. Reports of the City 
planning commission, the Metropolitan park commission, and 
of special transit and traffic committees of the Council have 
been utilised in securing an understanding of local conditions 
and suggested projects for improvement. A report on the 
Houses of Providence by John Ihlder also gave much valuable 
data. 

At the outset, a map of Providence drawn to a scale of 600 feet 
to 1 inch was prepared. This map has been used as a base map 
for various purposes. A study map showing the present use 
of all the property in the city by colours is of special interest 
and value. It tells the story of the city’s growth and present 
development in a graphic way. It is principally valuable for 
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the comprehensive view which it furnishes of existing occu- 
pancies throughout the entire city, as an aid in recalling condi- 
tions as found on the ground and for its revelation of misplaced 
uses and tendencies of development. It is also serviceable and 
helpful in conferences and in making explanations when the 
zoning plan is under consideration. The different use, height 
and area districts as tentatively determined have also been 
shown in colours on separate maps. 

In order to secure the benefit of the experience of cities which 
have zoning in operation, their ordinances were carefully studied 
and all unusual or recently developed provisions and features 
were considered with reference to their possible application to 
Providence conditions. The zoning ordinance consists of the 
text, or general provisions and regulations, and of the zoning 
map which shows the various districts into which the city is 
proposed to be divided and to which the general provisions and 
regulations apply. The determination of the provisions 
of the ordinance and of the different use, height and area districts 
has followed a gradual process of development as increased 
knowledge and understanding of facts and conditions have been 
obtained. 

OUTLINE OF PROPOSED ZONING PLAN. 

The proposed zoning ordinance provides for five classes of 
use districts, four classes of height districts and five classes of 
area districts. 

The use districts are : 

1. Dwelling house districts. 

2. Apartment house districts. 

3. Business districts. 

4. First industrial districts. 

5. Second industrial districts. 
The height districts are : 

1. 50-foot height districts. 

2. 75-foot height districts. 

3. 100-foot height districts. 

4, 125-foot height districts. 

The area districts are : 

1. 4,500 square foot area districts. 
2. 2,000 square foot area districts. 
3. 1,000 square foot area districts. 
4. 500 square foot area districts. 
5. Unrestricted area districts. 

The ordinance specifies the purposes for which buildings and 
premises may be used in each of the different use districts, the 
height to which buildings may be erected in each of the different 
height districts and the number of square feet of lot area required 
for each family for which a building is arranged in each of the 
different area districts. Every lot or parcel of land in the city, 
whether built upon or vacant, is in some one of the different use 
districts, in some one of the different height districts and in 
some one of the different area districts, as shown on the zoning 
map which accompanies, and is a part of, the zoning ordinance. 

Dwe.iinc Houser Districts. 

In dwelling house districts, three deckers, flats, tenements 
and apartment houses and all business and industrial uses are 
prohibited. Dwellings for either one or two families and 
churches, schools, parks and playgrounds are permitted. 

The dwelling house districts are further subdivided into what 
for practical purposes might be called single family dwelling 
districts and two family dwelling districts. This is accomplished 
by the area district regulations. A lot located in a dwelling 
house district may be in either a 4,500 square foot or a 2,000 
square foot area district. If in a 4,500 square foot district, 
4,500 square feet of lot area is required for each family for which 
a dwelling is arranged ; if in a 2,000 square foot district, 2,000 
square feet of lot area is required for each family. In a 4,500 
square foot district, therefore, only a single family house can 
be built on the 50 by 100-foot lot. The erection of a two family 
house is not prohibited, but it would be required to have an area 
double the area required for a single family dwelling, 7.e., 9,000 
square feet. For this reason the 4,500 square foot district will 
be very largely a single family dwelling district. In a 2,000 
square foot district the ordinary 40 by 100-foot lot may be 
occupied by a two family house. On corner lots, the number of 
square feet of lot area per family required is 20 per cent. less 
than given above for interior lots. Provision is made, however, 
that on any existing lot or parcel separately owned, regardless 
of size, a one family dwelling may be erected in a 4,500 square 
foot district and a two family dwelling in a 2,000 square foot 
district ; but in new subdivisions or in re-subdivisions of existing 
lots at least 4,500 square feet must be provided for each family 
in a 4,500 square foot district and 2,000 square feet in a 2,000 
square foot district. The requirement of 4,500 square feet of 
lot area per family has only been applied where the present 
dwellings are almost exclusively one family dwellings. As the 
two family house has been scattered through so many of the 
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dwelling house sections, a large proportion of the area included 
in dwelling house districts has been placed within area districts 
requiring only 2,000 square feet of lot area per family. 

The subdivision of the residential sections into dwelling house 
districts and apartment house districts has been largely deter- 
mined by the character of the present residential development, 
topography, location and general surrounding conditions. One 
of the chief purposes of zoning is to provide protected home 
neighbourhoods consisting largely of home owners, where one 
and two family dwellings will be secure not only from business 
and industrial plants but from three deckers, tenements, flats 
and apartment houses as well. Sections of one and two family 
dwellings in which there are no intrusions, some in which the 
intrusions consist principally of a very few scattering buildings 
of the three decker or apartment house type, and undeveloped 
sections that are well adapted to dwelling house development 
are placed in dwelling house districts. 

Of the area of the city included in residence districts, 75 per 
cent. is in the dwelling house districts and 25 per cent. in apart- 
ment house districts. Of the area reserved for dwelling house 
purposes, 24 per cent. is in 4,500 square foot or single family 
districts and 76 per cent. is in the 2,000 square foot or two 
family districts. 

APARTMENT HovusE DIstTRICcTSs. 

In apartment house districts, business and industrial uses are 
prohibited, but all residence uses, including dwellings, three 
deckers, tenements, apartments and hotels, are permitted. All 
uses permitted in a dwelling house district are also permitted in 
an apartment house district. A lot situated in an apartment 
house district may be in a 1,000 square foot, a 500 square foot, or 
in an unrestricted area district. If in a 1,000 square foot 
district, 1,000 square feet of lot area per family is required, per- 
mitting the erection of a building for four families on a lot 40 by 
100 feet, or for eight families on a lot 80 by 100 feet. If a lot 
situated in an apartment house district is in a 500 square foot 
district, 500 square feet of lot area per family is required, per- 
mitting the erection of a building for eight families on a lot 40 
by 100 feet, for 16 families on a lot 80 by 100 feet, or for 30 
families on an area of 15,000 square feet. If a lot situated 
in an apartment house district is in an unrestricted area district, 
the number of families for which a building may be arranged is 
not limited or restricted. 

The 1,000 square foot districts provide for the three deckers 
and the small apartment houses on the ordinary 40-foot lot and 
for larger apartment houses on larger lots, usually with con- 
siderable yards around them. The 500 square foot districts 
provide for medium size apartments on small lots or for large 
apartments on larger lots. The unrestricted area districts are 
designed to permit the erection of the elevator or hotel apart- 
ment and are applied only to a comparatively small portion of 
the apartment house area. 

Of the area of the city reserved for residence purposes 25 per 
cent. is within the apartment house districts. And of this 
apartment house area 88 per cent. is within the 1,000 square foot 
or small apartment area class and only 12 per cent. is in the 500 
square foot and unrestricted area classes that permit the con- 
gested tenement, the medium size apartment house and the 
elevator apartment house. Adequate areas are provided for the 
comparatively small number ot large apartment houses that 
will be needed, while at the same time the extension to new areas 
of the excessive tenement house congestion now existing in a 
few sections of the city will be effectively prevented. 

PERCENTAGE OF Lot OCCUPANCY. 

In all residence districts the percentage of the area of the 
lot that may be occupied by buildings is specified. In a dwelling 
house district no building shall occupy more than 50 per cent. 
of the area of an interior lot or more than 60 per cent. of a corner 
lot, and in apartment house districts, except when within an 
unrestricted area district, buildings may not occupy more than 
60 per cent. of the area of an interior lot or 75 percent. of a 
corner lot. In unrestricted area districts apartment houses 
may occupy 70 per cent. of the area of an interior lot and 85 
per cent. of a corner lot. One storey buildings or portions of 
buildings, covering not to exceed 10 per cent. of the area of the 
lot, and unenclosed porches are not included in determining the 
percentage of lot occupancy. 

SIDE AND REAR YARDS. 

Except in an unrestricted area district, side yards of a minimum 
width of 3 feet are required for all buildings erected in dwelling 
house or apartment house districts. At least 20 per cent. of 
the width of an interior lot is required to be devoted to side yards, 
but the sum of the widths of the side yards need not be more 
than 16 feet. For an apartment house or any other building 
exceeding two and one-half storeys in height the width of each 
side yard must be not less than one-sixth of the height of the 
building. In both dwelling house and apartment house districts 
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the depth of the rear yard must be at least 15 per cent. of the 
depth of the lot, except that in the case of any building more 
than two and one-half stories in height the depth of such yard 
must be one-half the height of the building, but such depth need 
not exceed 20 feet in any case. Forty per cent. of the area of a 
rear yard may be occupied by a one-storey private garage or 
other accessory building under restrictions as to size and location. 

Side yards are needed to maintain a minimum distance between 
buildings and to provide a fair division of light and air between 
neighbouring buildings in residence districts. Light and air 
are essential for health and comfort, and each building should 
contribute its fair share to the light, air and open spaces of the 
entire block. Yards, making a more open development, will 
so greatly aid in preventing the spread and in facilitating the 
fighting of fires that the proposed requirements are undoubtedly 
reasonable and amply justified. 

Front Yarp Linzs. 

Front yards are required for all buildings erected in dwelling 
house or apartment house districts. In general, when 20 per 
cent. or more of the frontage in a block is improved with build- 
jngs, the alignment of the existing buildings is made the front 
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yard line. Where the frontage in a block is not sufficiently 
built up to establish an alignment, the front yard line is back 
from the street line a distance equal to 20 per cent. of the average 
or normal depth of.the lots in the block. In no case, however, 
is the front yard line more than 25 feet back from the street line 
in a dwelling house district, or more than 15 feet in an apartment 
house district. Along the side line of a corner lot the yard line 
is back from the street line a distance equal to 10 per cent. of the 
width of the lot but not more than 10 feet. An unenclosed 
porch may extend beyond the front yard line. 

Front yards afford room for lawn and trees, keep the dwellings 
further from the dust, fumes and noise of the street, and add to 
the attractiveness and comfort of a residential district. They 
create a better home environment and, by providing a greater dis- 
tance between buildings on the opposite sides of a street, tend 
to reduce the fire hazard. The projection of a building beyond the 
front line of adjacent dwellings cuts off light and air. A home 
owner should not be subjected to the danger of having his home 
pocketed between the projecting walls of neighbouring buildings 
because he has built back 15 or 20 feet from the street. Where 


not excessive, the existing building line should be maintained. 
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RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN. 

In order to give opportunity for any type of housing develop- 
ment that is consistent with the public interest, the ordinance 
provides that the owners of two acres or more of land may present 
to the board of review a plan for the development of such area 
for residential purposes, and the board of review may authorise 
such modification of the zoning regulations as may be essential 
to the carrying out of such residential development plan. It is 
provided, however, that the number of families to be housed on 
the entire area may not exceed for such area the limit prescribed 
by the lot area per family requirements and that the appropriate 
use of adjacent property shall be fully safeguarded. 

Bustyess DIsTRICTs. 

In business districts, the usual uses found in the central 
business section or in local business centres, including retail 
stores, small shops for custom work, theatres, restaurants, offices, 
etc., and all buildings and uses authorised in residence districts, 
are permitted. Job printing, newspaper printing, storage and 
limited light manufacturing are permitted in the central business 
district and in other business districts when more than 200 feet 
distant from residence districts. Provision is made for a large 
expansion of the central business district and for adequate 
business areas to serve local needs in every part of the city. 
Fourteen per cent. of the total area of Providence has been 
included in the business districts. This is three and one-half 
times the area now devoted to business uses. 

The proposed business districts include the following : 

(1) All of the central business area that has a uniform business 
development and also considerable adjacent territory not 
largely devoted to business at present, but needed for the 
future expansion of the main business district. 

(2) Traffic streets or car line streets that are now largely used 
for business purposes or are spotted with stores and will not be 
benefited by being restricted against business use, or that will be 
needed to provide for business expansion. 

(3) Local business centres and portions of streets where stores 
are now located and supplemental centres at convenient locations 
throughout the residence sections. 

The amount of area required for local store purposes in resi- 
dential sections differs with the probable density of population 
and the economic conditions and habits of the people residing 
in the various sections. Generally speaking, the smaller the 
average income per family the larger the proportion that will be 
spent in the purely local stores, and the greater the number and 
the variety of shops required to satisfy local needs. In the apart- 
ment house and tenement house sections much more store area is 
required than in the dwelling house sections. This is due both 
to the increase in the variety of shops required and to the greater 
density of population. In strictly dwelling house sections the 
best development usually comes from having small business 
centres located about every half mile in each direction. Five 
hundred to 1,000 feet of frontage at approximately half mile 
intervals will normally supply adequate business locations 
for the needs of a dwelling house section. 


InpusTRIAL DISTRICTS. 

Two classes of industiial districts are provided. Any building 
or use authorised in a residence district or a business district 
is permitted in any industrial district. In the first industrial 
district ordinary manufacturing and general industrial uses are 
permitted, but certain semi-nuisance industrial processes and 
plants are excluded and are required to locate in the second 
industrial district. These processes and plants, for which the 
second industrial districts are especially designed, are certain 
chemical plants, gas plants, boiler making, structural iron works, 
power forge, petroleum storage, etc. In these industries the 
objectionable feature, usually smoke, noise, dust, fumes, gas or 
vibration, extends up to a quarter of a mile from the plant. 
Such uses are objectionable when located in the midst of strictly 
non-nuisance plants and are seriously injurious to residence 
sections when located near by. Providence is fortunate in 
having few industries of an offensive character. More than 
95 per cent. of the industrial plants of Providence come within 
the list of uses permitted in the first industrial districts, and it 
has not, therefore, been necessary to provide extensive areas 
for the second industrial uses. The only second industrial 
district provided is established in the low section along the 
Providence River from Elm Street to Ernest Street, where 
practically all of the second industrial uses in Providence are now 
located. Existing use, rail and water transportation, topo- 
graphy, distance from residence districts and prevailing winds 
make this the most suitable and least objectionable location for 
industrial plants of the type for which the second industrial 
district is designed. 

Certain uses, the objectionable features of which extend a 
half mile or more from the plant, are excluded from the present 
city limits. These prohibited uses include: petroleum refining ; 
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smelting of copper, tin, zinc or iron ores; nitric, picric, or 
sulphuric acid manufacture ; cement, lime, gypsum or plaster 
of Paris manufacture; abbatoirs, stock yards, glue manu- 
facture ; fertiliser manufacture ; or the manufacture or storage 
of explosives. The location of industries of the nuisance type in 
close proximity to other industries of the non-nuisance type is 
distinctly injurious to the labour supply of the latter industries. 
Workmen do not wish to work or to have their homes located 
near an area that is affected by the noxious fumes and odours of 
one of these nuisance industries. Manufacturers are finding 
that they need the benefit of zoning regulations in order to 
control the location of the nuisance type of industry. 

AREA REQUIREMENTS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS. 

The area regulations specifying the number of square feet of 
lot area per family are also applied to business and industrial 
districts. All residence buildings erected in business and 
industrial districts are required to observe the lot area per family 
regulations. The business districts near the centre of the city 
and along some of the main thoroughfares are placed in 500 square 
foot districts permitting a development corresponding to that 
of the medium size apartment house districts. Along other 
thoroughfares business districts have been placed in 1,000 
square foot districts; and in local business centres that are 
surrounded by dwelling house districts, the 2,000 square foot 
requirement is usually applied. In the industrial districts near the 
centre of the city and in certain other sections, the 1,000 square 
foot district is applied permitting an intensity of residential 
development corresponding to that of the small apartment house 
districts. Industrial districts farther away from the centre 
of the city have been placed in area districts requiring 2,000 
square feet of lot area per family. As industrial districts are 
in general undesirable for residence purposes the strict limitation 
of intensive housing therein is very important in preventing the 
development of bad housing or slum conditions. 

The percentage of the area of the lot that may be occupied 
by buildings in business districts is not generally limited. A 
building used as a residence for more than one family, however, 
shall not occupy above its ground storey more than 70 per cent. 
of the area of an interior lot or 90 per cent. of a corner lot. In 
small local business districts that are entirely surrounded by 
residence districts, a building on a lot adjoining a dwelling house 
or an apartment house district shall not cover more than 80 
per cent. of the area of the lot. In other business districts, where 
a lot adjoins a residence district, a building shall not occupy 
more than 90 per cent. of the area of the lot above its ground 
storey. With the above exceptions, the percentage of the area 
of the lot that may be occupied in business districts is not 
limited. In industrial districts, the zoning regulations do not 
limit the percentage of lot occupancy. 

Side and rear yards are not required in business and industrial 
districts. Front yards are required only in certain small local 
business districts that are surrounded by residence districts. 
In order to protect the adjacent residence areas, the business 
buildings in the local business centres are required to observe 
the front yard regulations of the adjacent residence districts. 

Heieut DISTRICTS. 

The entire city is divided into four classes of height districts in 
which the building height is respectively 50 feet, 75 feet, 100 reet 
and 125 feet. It is provided, however, that within a 50-foot 
height district that is located within a dwelling house district, 
no dwelling house may be erected to a height in excess. of 35 feet. 
The above limits fix the height of a building at the property line. 
After reaching the prescribed limit at the property line, the 
building may be built higher if such higher portion is recessed 
or stepped back from all property lines, i.e., the set back must 
be from the side and rear lines of the lot as well as from the 
street line. In the 50-foot and 75-foot districts the set back 
must be 1 foot for each 2 feet of additional height. In the 
100-foot and 125-foot districts the set back must be 1 foot for 
each 3 feet of additional height. If the building is in a dwelling 
house or apartment house district the set back must be from all 
required front, side and rear yard lines instead of from the 
property lines. It is also provided that the Board of Review 
may permit a tower covering not more than 25 per cent. of the 
area of the lot to be erected to any height. These set back and 
tower provisions are intended to give a certain amount of 
freedom in the design of buildings, while at the same time 
adequately protecting the rights of adjacent owners and the 
public by maintaining a proper angle of light down into the 
streets and into adjacent courts and yards. 

The 125-foot district includes the present central business 
section. The 100-foot district includes the business and indus- 
trial districts surrounding the central business section. The 
75-foot district includes the business districts along some of the 
main thoroughfares and areas adjacent to the 100-foot district, 
most of the industrial districts and a limited portion of the 
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more intensive apartment house districts. The 50-foot districts 
include all of the dwelling house districts, most of the apartment 
house districts, and the local business districts. It is provided 
that grain elevators, gas holders, and other industrial buildings 
requiring a greater height for the normal operation of the 
industry may be erected to a height in excess of 75 feet, or the 
height limit provided, with the approval of the Board of Review. 

The 125-foot height limit in the central business section 
provides for the ordinary 10-storey building. The average street 
width in this section is about 50 feet. A height of 125 feet is 24 
times the width of a 50-foot street. Good natural light in offices 
cannot be obtained where buildings are built to a height of more 
than 13 or 2 times the width of the street. There is a common 
stock of light and air, and this should not be monopolised by a 
few excessively high buildings. Fifth avenue in New York 
City is 100 feet wide and under the New York zoning, buildings 
on Fifth Avenue are limited to a height of 14 times the width of 
the street or 125 feet, with permission to build higher under 
the set back principle. Boston adopted a flat height limit of 
125 feet in 1904. Conditions in Providence as to street width 
and traffic are comparable to those of Boston. The proposed 
Providence limit of 125 feet is more liberal than the present 
Boston limit in that it permits greater height with a set back 
and makes provision for the erection of tower buildings in 
appropriate cases. 
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Tarslag, Ltd. 


Our readers will doubtless have noticed announcements 
regarding the issue of new capital of Tarslag, Ltd. The new title 
of the firm is Tarslag (1923), Ltd. Sir George Clements 
Hamilton, M.P., has joined the board of Tarslag (1923), Ltd. 
The other members of the board consist of Mr. John Lewis Major, 
chairman of Major & Co., Ltd., as the chairman ; Mr. William 
McIntosh Valon, director of Major & Co., Ltd. ; and Mr. Walter 
Sangwin remains as managing director. Sir G. C. Hamilton, the 
new director, is chairman and managing director of the Expanded 
Metal Co., Ltd. 

Much of the excellent work done by Tarslag, Ltd., will have 
come before the direct notice of our readers. The additional 
resources of the new company will render possible still further 
progress by this already progressive company. 

The fact that the issue of new capital was taken up with rapidity 
by the investing public shows, we think, both interest in good 
road-making and the confidence in such industrial undertakings by 
the general public. 


“ Celotex.” 

There is being introduced into this country a new building 
board which ought to receive close attention from our readers, 
as it seems to us to be one capable of considerable use. The 
name “‘Celotex”’ indicates the cardinal characteristic of the 
material—namely, that it is of cellular structure. It was first 
made of hard boney spruce fibre (winter growth). About three 
years ago a much stronger board was produced by using the 
waste of sugar-cane with its considerably Jonger fibres. In 
manufacture the cane fibre is firmly matted and interlaced. 
The resultant board is of uniform structure throughout, tough 
and rigid, which is not built up of layers and is not dependent 
upon any adhesive for its great strength. 

The tests to which ‘“‘ Celotex ”? has been subjected are worthy 
of mention. Here we give a number of baldly-stated facts : 
Coefficient of thermal conductivity in B.T.U., 7:91 (pure cork 
board is 7°4 and rock cork 8°3); coefficient of sound absorption 
is 31 per cent. (100 per cent. is taken as the standard for an 
open window, and 10 per cent. is accepted as acoustically 
efficient) ; coefficient of water absorption by volume after 72 
hours’ complete immersion was only 12°5 per cent. Tensile 
strength is 373 lb. per square inch. Weight is 60 Ib. per 100 
super feet. 

“ Celotex”’ insulating lumber can be worked with all wood- 
working tools and will hold nails and screws. It may be applied 
for external as well as internal purposes ; for both roof and floor 
linings. It makes a splendid waterproof key for plaster or stucco; 
and while it preserves the heat in winter it keeps a building 
cool in summer. Condensation in concrete structures is checked 
by its use. The boards are made y inch thick, 4 feet wide 
and 8 feet or longer as required. All enquiries for this new 
material—i.e., new to this country—should be sent to Messrs. 
Bivert & Firth, 15 George Street, Hanover Square, W., who are 
prepared to appoint dealers at home and abroad. 


The Blyth Town Council, having considered a plan and 
estimate of a scheme for the provision of shops on the town hall 
site, adopted the principle of erecting a building embodying a 
town hall, municipal offices and shops. 
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Forthcoming Events. 


Friday, July 20.—Dinner to Professor Beresford Pite, M.A., 
at Pagani’s Restaurant, W. 7.30 p.m. 

Saturday, July 21.—Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers. West Midland District Meeting at Sutton Coldfield. 

Monday, July 23.—Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Presentation of a signed address to Mr. Paul Waterhouse in 
recognition of his services as President. 3.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, July 24.—Royal Archeological Institute. Summer 
Meeting at Norwich (July 24-—August 1). 

Friday, July 27.—Architectural Association. 
Distribution at 34 Bedford Square, W.C. 3 p.m. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers, East Midland 
District Meeting at Nottingham (July 27—July 28). 


Annual Prize 


General. 


The eightieth congress of the British Archeological Association 
opened at York on July 2 under the presidency of Mr. C. E. 
Keyser, F.S.A., and was continued during the week. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum have purchased from the 
Goupil Gallery the full set of Mr. Eric Gill’s cartoons and working 
drawings for his ‘Stations of the Cross’? in Westminster 
Cathedral. 

The Barnsley Town Council have given approval to a new site 
for the proposed Town Hall with the main entrance facing 
Regent Street. The scheme prepared in 1912 has now been 
abandoned, and new one will be prepared. 

The Newcastle Corporation Housing Committee recommends 
the City Council to sanction the erection of houses in flats in 
Delaval Road. It is proposed to erect 86 three-roomed flats and 
120 four-roomed flats. A provisional estimate sets out that the 
cost of the proposal, inclusive of land, street works, sewers, 
architects’ charges, etc., will amount to £82,764. 

Taunton Town Council have approved a recommendation of 
the Main Drainage Committee that the work of reconstructing 
the sewage disposal works and altering the refuse destructor be 
carried out at a cost of £27,000. Application is to be made to 
the Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow this sum, also to 
the Unemployment Grants Committee for a grant. 

Aberdeen District Board of Control has been recommended to 
transmit the architects’ report regarding important extensions 
to Kingseat Mental Hospital to the General Board of Control 
for their observations. It is proposed to add a male villa, with 
accommodation for about 60 beds, at a cost of £17,324, a female 
villa at a cost of £15,758, and a nurses’ home to cost £6,568. 

The annual summer excursion of the Nottingham and Derby 
Architectural Society took place in the Peterborough neighbour- 


hood. The president (Mr. E. H. Heazel) and twenty-four other 


members proceeded to Peterborough by train, and thence by 
*bus to Thorney and Croyland, where the churches and abbey 
ruins were examined. Peterborough Cathedral was visited 
after lunch. Mr. A. W. Ruddle, of Peterborough, conducted the 
members and explained the historical and architectural points 
of interest. 

The Sunderland Town Council last week appointed a special 
committee to deal with the reconstruction of Wearmouth Bridge, 
which is the connection between Sunderland and Monkwear- 
mouth, and the main thoroughfare north and south. Messrs. 
Mott, Hay and Anderson, civil engineers, of London, have been 
examining the structure, which has been regarded as inadequate 
for many years, and they find that it is showing increased signs 
of weakening, and recommend that the reconstruction of a new 
one be proceeded with as early as possible. The expenditure is 
expected to be at least £250,000. 

The West Riding County Council at their last meeting agreed 
that provision be made for the erection of two middle schools, 
one at Wombwell to accommodate 400 children, costing £16,000, 
and one at Rothwell for 300 children, at a cost of £12,000. 
The minutes of the Highways Committee, which were adopted 
without discussion, contained a proposal for the erection of a 
bridge over the River Ouse at Boothferry, at an estimated cost 
of £100,000, towards which the West Riding Highways Com- 
mittee would contribute a sum of not exceeding £30,000 and 
the Ministry of Transport £50,000. 

The Professional Classes Aid Council, 251 Brompton Road, 
S.W., which, under the presidency of Lord Phillimore, carries on 
the work of the Professional Classes War Relief Council, and also 
aims at relieving distress among the professional and educated 
classes, records in its report for the year ending April, 1923, that 
many deserving cases have been helped. It is stated that out 
of 538 new applicants only 87 received financial help. The 
accounts show a deficit of £2,213, an improvement on the 
£5,903 deficit of last year, which is due to an expansion of 
income, but, in view of the increasing demands for help, the 
council’s need of money continues to be urgent. 


bigest tie 


‘a somewhat bare existence. 
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Socialism. 


The debate recently concluded in the House of 
Commons, though well sustained and satisfactory in 
many ways, shows an avoidance of what seems to us 
the real issue at stake. This is whether the activities 
of the average man, as they are exercised at present, 
really can produce the comfort and amenities which we 
all desire. 

Envy probably exists to a less extent in primative and 
erude communities than with highly civilised ones 
because the possible degree of advantage obtainable by 
one man over his fellow is small. Where no approach 
to organised industry exists, it is almost impossible for 
any man to raise himself much above his fellows : the 
outcome being that, except in lands where nature has 
been unusually bountiful, the common lot is one of 
partial misery. Figures dealing with the accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of a small proportion of people 
tend to make us forget that it is only because capital 
is not for the most part spent in luxuries but in the 
creation of enterprise giving employment to many that 
the standard of comfort which exists is made possible. 
The efforts of the average man would certainly not 
render it possible. For, judging by the normal balance 
of profit and loss, the average man is paid as much for 
his efforts as 1s compatible with the continued existence 
of industry. The average man, in fact, does not, and 
never has, earned a right to more than the means for 
This is an unpleasant 
fact, but one which has to be faced, as well as one 
which will always supply fuel for the eloquence of 
agitators. The average man gains some advantage 
from the enterprise of the exceptional man, but never 
enough to make him feel satisfied with his lot. Not all 
the social legislation of this or any other age will do 
away with the eternal disparity which exists, for such 
disparities are inherent in human nature, and form 
eternal barriers against which the tide of Socialism will 
wash in vain. 

We are handicapped by the want of qualities or, 
on the other hand, endowed with mental forces or 
physical attributes which put an end to any possi- 
bility of equality among men. The utmost we can 
do is to deal out a measure of rough justice which will 
prevent the fortunate from increasing the lead given 
them by their exceptional equipment ‘for the battle of 
hfe. 

We see the effect of this exceptional equipment in 
every phase of professional and commercial life. One 
architect will earn a scanty and precarious living, while 
another with no more effort will by his mental power 
and adaptability to circumstance easily gain a position 
and lucrative practice. But the often-quoted element 
of luck has, in our opinion, little to do with the result, 


which is the outcome of mental processes coupled with 


an ability to adjust them to surrounding conditions. 
An architect may perhaps win a competition by luck 


rather than by his deserts, but he will not, like many 
men we could instance, win a succession of competi- 
tions, nor will he be able to improve his lead by 
attaining other work through their means. ‘Two con- 
tractors may start with the same amount of capital 
and have to pay the same rates of labour and purchase 
material on the same markets. One may succeed and 
the other fail by reason of their relative powers of 
organisation and selection. The more highly organised 
a civilisation becomes, the greater will be the disparity 
between the lot of the successful and the unsuccessful 
man, but it will be invariably the former who in 
helping himself is incidentally of the greatest use to 
the community to which he belongs; for the ameliorating 
condition of life is that it is impossible to help oneself 
without in some measure bettering the lot of others, 
and an individual’s progression upwards is always one 
which opens greater and less restricted opportunities 
to him. 

Envy of the results of success without the proper 
judgment of the causes which make that success 
possible is the most futile and dangerous of mental 
attitudes, and it is unfortunately the one which seems 
to appeal to the average mind of Labour. If we 
could once eliminate it, the greatest amount of pro- 
gress for all would be possible. Not progress which 
would enable us to compass the millennium, for that 
we are convinced is unattainable, but progress towards 
a happier state for the whole community. There is 
no good railing against facts or kicking against the 
results of what may be described as the existence 
of an inherent aristocracy which is fundamental 
to the human race, where a few are born to the 
purple not by their material possessions but by 
their mental equipment for life, and the remainder 
to fight for what they want with uncertain and partial 
success. 

The lot of all has been rendered more difficult and 
complicated by the losses of war, and we can quite 
understand that it is imevitable that the upward 
progress which has been apparent for a century should 
be interrupted and most of us have to resume building 
up from a stage below that occupied in 1914. But 
this cannot be attributed to the defects of the capi- 
talistic system, but to the fact that the whole machinery 
of production was for some years directed into wasteful 
channels. The effects of this waste have produced, 
and will produce—possibly for many years—continued 
unrest, but in the end the world will go on as before, 
even if the process be checked by disastrous experi- 
ments such as we have examples of in the building and 
mining industries. 

We are now suffering from the elementary fact that 
it is much easier to run off the road than to regain it, 
and very easy to do a great deal of tinkermg with 
legislation without producing any good effect. 

Cc 
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CONVENT OF THE INCARNATION, OXFORD. Paut Warternouss, Architect. 


PROPOSED HOUSE AT HAMBLE, 


This house is now being built. The original sketch-plans for 
the house showed the kitchen wing parallel to the axis of the 
main house: but, at this stage, in marking out the house plan 
on the site, it was found desirable to place the main building 
parallel to the general slope of the ground to the south-east, 
which made the garden front face river Hamble. The line of 
the boundary on the north side there seemed to demand that 
the kitchen wing should be deflected, as shown on the plan, 
forming a rectangular kitchen garden and giving the windows an 
outlook over this garden. On the entrance front, as the line of 
approach was already fixed, the kitchen wing became parallel to 
the line of approach, while the main entrance doorway became 
opposite the end of this line. The projecting loggia on south-east 
front was made parallel to the kitchen wing and so faces due 
south. The back line of the loggia produced towards the east 
forms the south boundary to the kitchen garden, and produced 
westward at its intersection with the central axial line of the 
main building forms the centre for the circular drive in the fore- 
court. Symmetry now suggests a step at the south end of the 
main terrace on south-east front to balance the line of the loggia 
front. Another step parallel to the house brings us to the level 
of the south-west terrace facing the rose garden. Symmetry 
again makes it desirable that the bay on the south-west front 
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should form a centre to a terrace with similar radial lines at eac 
end, and the line thus arrived at leads inevitably to the general 

outline of forecourt and adjoining lawn and north-west garden, 
The part of the garden which slopes down to the river on the 


- south-east side naturally becomes fan shaped. The greater part 


the house and the upper terrace. 
generally has been arrived at by a process of following a line 
least resistance to the suggestions offered by the conditions of 
the site. 
The plan of the house itself seems also very much th 
inevitable resultant of such external forces as the requiremen 
of a client and the limitations of cost. The Georgia 
tradition which is here accepted has its special pitfalls whic 
are essentially different to those involved in the production of 
a house based on Tudor traditions. In the latter it is easy t 
become affected, while in the former a certain dullness and 
triteness has to be avoided. If carried out with all the corree 
features mechanically reproduced in cast iron workmanship the 
modern Georgian house differs fundamentally from its prototype 
and has little of that air of inviting homeliness which belongs 
to the original work. ia 


PROPOSED HOUSE AT HAMBLE. Barure Scorr & BrerEesrorD. Architects. Ea 


Notes and Comments. 


Regent Street. 


We were glad to receive from a correspondent the 
actual text of the protest made against the continuation 
of Norman Shaw’s design for the whole of the Quadrant, 
but we suggest that this does not militate against the 
arguments we brought forward, the effect of which is that 
buying and selling would not be checked were stringent 
conditions of construction applied to wide areas. If such 
treatment is applied piecemeal over small areas, shop- 
keepers have every reason to complain, because the question 
is one of comparative display. We do not know what 
proportion of people buy things they do not need simply 
because they see them in shop windows, but we should 
imagine, even if it is considerable, that people with such 
instincts would go inside shops to be tempted with the 
added inducement of being well within the “ spider’s web.” 


But the average shopkeeper would probably tell us thé 
he performs a public service and is only there to give the 
public what it requires, and if so the stray harvests 
gathered from the crowds of those who have no defini 
requirements can be discounted. In any case the questio 
is one of crucial importance if we wish to get good stre 
architecture. 


The Yorkshire Housing Returns. 


The census just taken shows that°in the county 
Yorkshire the amount of overcrowding is not more marke 
than it was in 1911, owing partly to the effects of the war 
and the average size of families which has diminished. 
Ten thousand new houses is what is stated as being nece 
sary, which does not seem to be a very serious shortage ft 
a county whose population is now over 4,000,000. 
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A RIVERSIDE HOUSE AT BRAY-ON-THAMES. 


should anticipate somewhat similar results in most parts 
of England which may tend to moderate the demands of 
those who are urging the Government to undertake more 
and more housing. It must be remembered that if we can 
maintain the pre-war standards the position is not very 
serious, for up to that time the amount of available accom- 
modation was sometimes in excess of the demand. It 
is, of course, a good thing that the demand should be more 
exacting as it would show a greater appreciation of the 
importance of healthy conditions of housing, but this is 
_a work which should be met by voluntary rather than by 
State methods of supply. 


; The Healthy Office Bill. 

A Bill is being promoted for the regulation of offices, 
which provides for compulsory periodical limewashing, 
papering, and cleaning, the provision of 600 cubic feet 

of space for everyone employed and 1,200 if the office 
| is occupied for as much as nine hours out of 24, or is below 
_ the level of the ground, and every office is to be furnished 
with a certificate that it is provided with a reasonable 
means of escape in case of fire. No person under the age 
of 16 is to be employed and no young person shall be 
employed for more than four hours without an interval 
of at least an hour. We wonder how many of the older 
offices in such an area as the City of London would be 
found to comply with these somewhat drastic requirements 
which, desirable as they may seem to be fundamentally, 
would create much inconvenience, and would make much 
more supervision by the local authority absolutely necessary. 


| The Reopening of Westminster Hall. 

_ After 10 years’ continuous work Westminster Hall has 
now been reopened to the public, the labours of the Office of 
Works, under the direction of Sir Frank Baines, being 
successfully completed ; 270 tons of steel have been used 
in the braced steel roof, which has been inserted to safe- 
guard and make good the ravages of time and decay, while 
the timbers have been pieced out with new oak. By 
common consent it is considered that the work carried out 
under Sir Frank Baines has been well designed and skilfully 
executed. Such work is the natural and proper function 
of the Office of Works, and is not open to the criticism 
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which has, we think, been sound as to the enlargement 
of the Oftice of Works into a great building department 
executing housing and competing with the architectural 
profession. 


Liverpool and Slum Elimination. 

The Corporation of Liverpool is to spend £135,000 
on clearing away 500 insanitary dwellings, which are to be 
replaced by 300 flats of two or three bedrooms each in 
four localities—those of Burlington Street, Hopwood 
Street, Great Richmond Street and Rankin Street. Between 
1,800 and 2,000 people will be dispossessed and rehoused, 
the work being carried out by successive stages so as to 
cause a minimum, amount of difficulty. It was stated at 
the enquiry that Liverpool has already spent £400,000 in 
clearing insanitary areas and £850,000 in rehousing, and the 
work has been carried out in a very able fashion by the 
authorities who have set an example by the manner they 
have dealt with an urgent problem, 


Facts and Not Phrases. 


We have heard house agents described by a learned 
judge as a class of men who were less fettered by exact 
knowledge than any other class of man he knew. He was 
like many legal experts caustic, but there is a residue of 
fact in his view. The house agents’ adjectives are too 
frequent to tell, and the want of knowledge of building and 
architectural style of the average agent are a great handicap 
to his efforts. A firm of agents write to the “ Times ” 
on this general subject and state the necessity of main- 
taining a sense of proportion, but this is not 10 Pied Wk 
Complete House Agent,” to use the “ Times ” heading 
should, we think, always employ a photographer for all 
but the smallest buildings they have to sell. For they 
must on an average suffer by the profound disappointment 
of people who have gone far to see something utterly 
unsuitable when a photograph would enable them to 
come to an immediate decision as to whether a house is or 
is not likely to be suitable. Any agent who acquired a 
name for being able to furnish photographs and plans of 
what he had to sell would, we think, get more business by 
that than by any other method of making his firm known. 


56 THE 
Address to Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 


On Monday afternoon last, at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, there was handed to Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Past 
President, an address in recognition of his services during two 
years of presidency. 

Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, the new President, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, said there was no need to explain for what purpose 
they had come together that afternoon. It was a most pleasing 
occasion. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, hon. secretary, explained that those most 
immediately concerned were the members who had served on 
the Council during the years Mr. Waterhouse was in the chair ; 
the Board of Architectural Education, of which he acted as 
chairman; and the Presidents of the Allied Societies of the past 
two years. He (the speaker) seemed to be regarded as the 
chief conspirator, and he really did not greatly object to the 
imputation. Two years ago there was a similar band of con- 
spirators to give a presentation to Mr. J.W. Simpson. At that 
time it was solemnly said that that occasion must not be allowed 
to become a precedent. But when the time came for Mr. 
Waterhouse to quit office they felt they could not let him go 
merely with a word of thanks; they wanted to express in 
writing what they wished to say. So, with the help of Professor 
Pite as draughtsman and Miss West as executant, they produced 
the document about to be presented. But they wanted to go a 
little further. One of the committee suggested that as Sir 
William Orpen was painting the official R.I.B.A. portrait of 
Mr. Waterhouse, nothing would probably give greater satis- 
faction to his family, and to Mr. Waterhouse himself, than to 
receive a replica of it. Sir William Orpen was, fortunately, 
quite willing to come into line and, assuming the original portrait 
gave satisfaction, he was prepared to produce a copy of it 
finished by his own hand. So when later on in the year they 
were presenting a portrait to themselves they hoped to hand 
over a copy of it. If Mrs. Waterhouse would feel half as pleased 
to receive that portrait as they were to give it, it would be a very 
good thing indeed. Presidents were of all kinds—good and 
better. It was not always the qualities most apparent in a man 
which were also the most important. It was said of Gladstone 
that the thing that really counted more than anything else was 
his unfailing belief and trust in the greatness of the British 
Empire. They all knew of Mr. Waterhouse the things which 
distinguished him: his speeches, his power of delightful con- 
versation, and the ability with which he had conducted the 
affairs of the Institute. But above all was his tremendous belief 
in the Royal Institute—what it stood for and was capable of. 
Mr. Waterhouse could feel assured that he had contributed 
immensely to the influence which the Institute possessed, that 
he had widened its power and increased its prestige. Therefore 
the members wanted to thank Mr. Waterhouse very cordially 
for all he had done for them. 

Mr. T. R. Milburn, Past President of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association, said he was going to speak very sincerely 
that atternoon. Indeed, it was impossible to speak of Mr. 
Waterhouse without being sincere. No president had done more 
for the Provinces than the immediate Past President, whose 
way had been paved by Mr. Simpson during his term of office. 
Mr. Waterhouse had cemented that feeling, and assuredly it 
would prove to the credit of the Institute as well as of the 
Provinces. He had attended conferences and dinners at 
Edinburgh, Newcastle, Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Manchester and Birmingham, amongst other places. 
Let them think what that meant: work to be put on one side, 
speeches prepared, long railway journeys and personal in- 
convenience. Moreover, Mr. Waterhouse had done it all so 
nicely and so heartily. Another point gained was the extension 
of the branches—which is helpful to the Allied Societies. As a 
member of Council during the two years Mr. Waterhouse held 
office, he would like to pay a personal tribute to the invariable 
fair treatment. The best wishes of them all went out to Mr. 
Waterhouse, and also to Mrs. Waterhouse. They esteemed 
him as President, architect and English gentleman. 

Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, President, in presenting the Address, 
said it was the first instalment of their appreciation of Mr. 
Waterhouse’s conduct in the chair. Personally he made the 
presentation with the greatest pleasure, not untinged with a 
spice of malice, as the tables were nowturned and Mr. Waterhouse 
had to hear his own praises spoken aloud instead of praising 
other people. Very little need be added to what had been said. 
They all felt that Mr. Waterhouse had filled the chair with the 
greatest tact, courtesy, fairness and judgment. It was not only 
they architects who were struck with the eloquence and aptness 
of his orations delivered on various occasions. They had been 
mentioned with the greatest wonder and delight by gentlemen 
entirely outside the Institute. Mr. Waterhouse was scientist 
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~ on view, and was admired by the members. 
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enough to know that an iceberg shows only one-tenth of its 
bulk above the water; what the members felt towards him 
was indicated in the same proportion by the Address. He 
experienced the greatest pleasure in presenting that token of 
appreciation of the excellent work done in all directions on 
behalf of the Institute. 

Mr. Ian MacAlister then read the following address :— 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Dar Paut WATERHOUSE, — 

Your colleagues, who are all your friends, wish by this docu- 
ment to record the sincere pleasure that you have given them 
during the past two years of your Presidency. The Chair of the 
Institute has acquired a new distinction by your Addresses ; 
the amenities of professional contact have been increased by the 
wisdom and grace of your conduct of business; our conviction 
of the high aim of the universal but complex art of architecture 
has been strengthened by the eloquence and dignity of your 
appeals to the Students, and we have been charmed by the 
lambent humour with which your scholarship has been illumi- 
nated. To these particular advantages, which you have as our 
President conferred upon all the concerns of the Institute, and 
for the maintenance of the high professional tradition of your 
father, whose memory is so strong and valued, we hereby offer 
to you this testimony of gratitude. 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse, in rising to reply, said he had never 
been on his feet with so much embarrassment. What touched 
him particularly was to meet that afternoon old friends whose 
faces had not recently been seen at the Institute; so many 
Past Presidents and so many of his colleagues from the Allied 
Societies. It made him realise that the Address came from a 
circle of friends. To speak quite frankly, he felt entirely pleased 
with all the exaggeration it contained. Mr. Gotch would, of 
course, as President, always succeed in doing the courteous thing 
in the courteous way, with a little thrown in. Such was the 
fine polish on the breast-plate of good manners. He sometimes 
thought that every human being ought to be fitted out with 
a little tin like the blind men, for the receipt of thanks for good 
deeds done. His own little tin had been filled disgracefully that 
afternoon. He would not be so hard on himself as to go entirely 
with the voice of conscience—which was unpleasant to every- 
body, and which in his own case bore a witness strangely different 
from what was on that parchment. But if he mixed the view of 
a reasonably indulgent wife and that of his own conscience, he 
would hit on something still very far below what was expressed 
in the Address. But there existed an element between himself 
and the members which, if they were women, they might call 
affection, but which, being men, they called friendship. Before 
he sat down he had to make two acknowledgments of help 
received by him in the chair without which he could not have 
got on. The first was the consciousness that he had been sent 
forth on his voyage with their confidence. He had tried not to 
abuse that confidence. He had always felt at every turn of 
difficulty that there existed behind him that body of friendly 
feeling which would help him more than he deserved. ‘The 
other thing he wished to speak on was the staff; it was no figure 
of speech to say everything depended upon them. Unless 
something strange had happened to the ruby market since he 
last studied it, Mr. MacAlister’s price was beyond rubies. ‘The 
younger men recently appointed were beginning to follow 
worthily Mr. MacAlister’s lead. Never was such a staff of 
willing fellows ready day or night to offer help. It might have 
been impossible for him, as perhaps for anybody, to have got 
through two years without occasionally hurting people’s feelings. 
Words were dangerous things, and if he had pained anybody 
he would like it to be known that he was as sorry for that pain 
as they could be. The word that gave pain might not have 
been shot in their direction at all. Words were two-edged 
things. In saying good-bye he meant “ farewell and adieu.” 


A meeting of the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland was 
held at 15 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, on the 19th inst., Mr. 
T. P. Marwick, F.R.1.B.A., president, in the chair. There were 
elected to the membership one fellow and three students. The 
bronze bust of the late Sir R. Rowand Anderson, by Dr. Pitten: 
drigh MacGillivray, R.S.A., which had just been completed, wa‘ 
The members 0: 
the standing committees for education, practice, housing, anc 
town planning were elected for the ensuing year. | 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain (Minister of Health), having beet 
questioned by Mr. Adams regarding the number of house! 
completed under the Housing Act, 1919, by local authoritie 
and private builders between varying periods, writes that th 
figures in round numbers are as follows: July 31, 1919, t 
December 31, 1919, 100; January 1, 1920, to December 31 
1920, 15,700; January 1, 1921, to December 31, 1921, 86,700 
January 1, 1922, to December 31, 1922, 88,900 ; January | 
1923, to June 30, 1923, 11,000—a total of 202,400. 
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On Re-reading Vitruvius. 


To tender advice to Youth has been, from time im- 
memorial, the undoubted prerogative of Age, but as the 
years roll by and the complexities of civilisation increase 
the accumulation of advice naturally becomes more and 
more voluminous. Under such conditions, therefore, it 
may be questioned whether modern Youth is not entitled 
to a great deal of sympathy. 

For instance, any synopsis of the advice tendered by all 
and sundry to every prospective student of architecture 
would be positively bewildering in its infinite variety. In 
the general confusion of opinion that ranges between the 
exhilarating optimism of the hints given in ** Whitaker’s 
Almanack’”’ (1923) on “‘ How to Become an Architect ”’ 
and the pessimistic warnings issued from time to time by 
the Union of Professional Assistants, it is conceivable that 
the prospective student may be left in doubt on a number 
of significant matters, but among the things that he is 
always quite certain to be told by someone or other is the 
importance of reading the works of Vitruvius. 

Nevertheless, if a census could be taken of the number of 
people now living who have conscientiously read the works 
of Vitruvius, it would be found to compare unfavourably 
with the number of people who have strongly advised other 
people to do so. It would be found to compare even more 
unfavourably with the number of people who have perused 
Mr. Mitchell’s *‘ Building Construction,” and most unfavour- 
ably with the number of people who have studied “ If 
Winter Comes.” : 

The books of Vitruvius and the London Building Act are 
undoubtedly the two most widely quoted works in the 
modern world of architecture. Yet Gwilt’s translation of 
Vitruvius has been borrowed from the R.I.B.A. Loan 
Collection exactly 25 times during the past 15 years, and 
even the most persuasive of District Surveyors would find 
considerable difficulty in convincing anybody that the 
London Building Act is really a very fascinating volume. 

Vitruvius is certainly not a “ best seller’ even in the 
limited sense that Marcus Aurelius might possibly be 
described as a “best seller’’; and since the inauguration, of 
the Utopian Age has now been indefinitely postponed, it is 
extremely doubtful whether the London Building Act will 
ever come within the denomination of popular literature. 

No one will deny that both these standard works have, 
in their entirety, a particular interest for certain people, 
but it is also obvious that the sections of both that are likely 
to arrest the attention and remain fixed in the memories of 
most readers who turn to them, either from inclination or 
necessity, are those in which the human element is 
introduced, 

Thus it is given to few to experience a thrill of ecstasy on 
perusing the elaborate definition of the centre of a roadway 
as laid down in the London Building Act; but even the 
most casual reader may well pause in turning over its pages 
to note that the business of a blood-boiler or bone-boiler is 
a noxious business, but that the businesses of a soap-boiler, 
tallow-melter, fellmonger, tripe-boiler and slaughterer of 
horses are not noxious within the meaning of the Act. 
Such an interest may be a mere idle curiosity aroused by 
meditation on the precise nature of the occupation of a 
fellmonger ; it may even be deemed a morbid interest, 
but it is certainly a very human interest. 

Again, the astonishing catalogue of qualifications 
required to meet the standard of architectural efficiency set 
by Vitruvius is calculated to depress even the most stout- 
dearted and enthusiastic of students, and after perusing 
Book I., Chapter I., anyone can be excused for turning aside 
90 take a “refresher” course of lighter literature before 
sroceeding to grapple with the Vitruvian specification of a 
water engine, or the construction of dials by the analemma. 
But although the books of Vitruvius must always be 
egarded primarily as a remarkable series of disquisitions 
m architecture, the fact remains that they are also the 
iterary efforts of a very human being. And even if a 
eading of Vitruvius from the latter point of view may not 
de considered an erudite reading, it is, at any rate, a 
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perfectly rational and very interesting reading, and a far 
better method of reading than none at all. 

It is surely one of the most attractive features of the 
works of Vitruvius that the identity of their author is 
almost as obscure as the identity of Homer. And as 
Vitruvius himself remarks that the student of literature 
cannot help figuring to himself the likenesses of authors as 
he peruses their works, it is particularly appropriate that, 
in the absence of any other reliable information, the indi- 
vidual reader should be left to form his own conception of 
the personality of Vitruvius solely from the evidence 
contained in his writings. 

At the time he wrote his books Vitruvius was apparently 
a little old man with a wrinkly face and a poor constitution. 
It is probable that he was also a very inconsistent old man, 
and rather a jealous old man. 

He obtained a Staff appointment in the Imperial Engi- 
neers on the recommendation of the sister of the Emperor 
Augustus, but he strongly objects to others who obtain 
preferment through influence. He criticises all sorts of 
people himself, but sternly deprecates adverse comment on 
authors by posterity, and hints darkly at the unpleasant fate 
of Zoilus of Macedonia, who publicly recited critical com- 
positions on the Iliad and the Odyssey, and was afterwards 
found to have murdered his parents. 

Vitruvius is obviously jealous of the dashing Dinocrates, 
an architect “of tall stature, pleasing countenance, and 
altogether of dignified appearance,” who, it will be remem- 
bered, endeavoured, through the influence of courtiers, to 
obtain an audience of Alexander. Foiled in his attempts, 
Dinocrates adopted the unprofessional idea of casting off 
his ordinary clothes, and, having attired himself in a lion’s 
skin and wreath of poplar, he burst in upon the court whilst 
the monarch was dispensing justice. His strange appearance, 
and also, no doubt, the fact that he carried a large club in 
his right hand, caused a sensation and attracted the 
attention of Alexander, who inquired who he was. “A 
Macedonian architect,” replied Dinocrates, “‘ who suggests 
schemes and designs worthy your royalrenown. I propose 
to form Mount Athos into the statue of a man holding a 
spacious city in his left hand, and in his right a huge cup, 
into which shall be collected all the streams of the mountain, 
which shall thence be poured into the sea.” Alexander 
found the scheme so delightfully impracticable that he at 
once attached Dinocrates to his suite and in due course 
commissioned him, to build the city of Alexandria. 

The comment of young architects of the modern school 
on an anecdote of this description would probably be 
** Jolly good luck to Dinocrates !”’ but Vitruvius concludes 
it by stating “.. . Dinocrates obtained this honour through 
his comely person and dignified deportment. But to me, 
Emperor, nature hath denied an ample stature: my face 
is wrinkled with age, and sickness hath impaired my 
constitution. Deprived of these natural accomplishments, 
I hope, however, to gain some commendation through the 
aid of my scientific acquirements and the precepts I shall 
deleverst iar. 

It cannot be denied that in the works of Vitruvius the 
self-revelation and humanism, of the author afford a pleasing 
relief to some of the more involved subject-matter intro- 
duced by him. The readability of any treatise is always 
impaired when it is written from a strictly impersonal 
point of view, and as Vitruvius created a precedent that 
the text-book on architecture or building construction 
should not be free from the human element, the fact that 
this precedent has not been more generally followed is 
rather remarkable. It may be fantastic to suggest that 
the London Building Act might have been improved if Mr. 
H. G. Wells or Mr. Arnold Bennett could have been per- 
suaded to rewrite it, but it is obviously not extravagant 
to point out that under such conditions it would have been 
far more widely read. And if there are any abstruse and 
uninteresting sections in the books of Vitruvius, they are 
certainly not to be found in connection with such passages 
as ‘*. . . Faberius, the scribe, wishing to have his house 
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on the Aventine elegantly finished, coloured the walls of 
the peristylia with vermilion. _ In the course.of thirty days 
they turned to a disagreeable uneven colour; on which 
account he was obliged to agree with the contractors to 
lay on other colours. .. .” 

The hypothetical illustrations of the text-book often 
depress rather than encourage the enthusiasm of the 
student. The designs for a proposed residence are never so 
interesting as the drawings of a house that has actually 
been built from them, and the specification of what a con- 
tractor must or must not do is never so instructive as any 
account of what he actually did or did not do. 

So Vitruvius intersperses his disquisitions with appro- 
priate anecdotes. He gives details of the unfortunate 
experiments made in the transport of material by Peonius, 
the contractor for the restoration of the base of the statue 
of Apollo, who “ was at last without money for the com- 
pletion of the contract.” In the middle of a discourse on 
bricks he suddenly introduces a human touch by stating 
that the inhabitants of Utica allow no bricks to be used in 
their buildings which are not at least five years old and 
also approved by a magistrate. He recounts the shabby 
behaviour of the Rhodians towards Diognetus, an architect, 
‘““ who, to his honour, on account of his great skill, had an 
annual fixed salary,’ and the ultimate discomfiture of 
Callias, a professional rival, who obtained the salary and 
appointment of Diognetus by producing a model that did 
not work when put into actual practice. He tells tales of 
the exposure of the dishonest goldsmith by Archimedes ; 
of the romantic discovery of the marble for the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus; and of the discovery of spurious poets 
by Aristophanes. And in between the anecdotes and the 
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i 
disquisitions he roundly attacks his professional contem- 


poraries ; condemns the prevalence of extras on building 
contracts; complains of the expensiveness of gladiatorial 
combats and theatrical performances; objects to State 
pensions being accorded to popular wrestlers and withheld 
from, popular authors ; and repeatedly assures the Empero 
that he is a poor man but well content. ; a 
There are many ways of eating an apple, but few favo 
the entire fruit inclusive of core, pips, skin and stalk. 
There are also many ways of reading a book, but it is for 
the individual reader himself to decide which portions ar 
most palatable and suitable for his literary digestion. The 
taste for Vitruvius may be an instinctive taste ; it may be 
an, old-fashioned taste ; it may be the mere nibbling taste 
of the philanderer in search of the dainties of literature ; 
but, like the taste for. tomatoes, it is certainly one worth 
acquiring. ee 
In one of his essays Mr. G. K. Chesterton deplores th 
fact that current thought and sentiment offer nothin 
corresponding to the old conception of patron saints 
Hidden away in the mazes of mythology there is probabh 
a very gracious god or goddess at whose shrine all good 
architects are supposed to make votive offerings or sacrifices 
at intervals, but the very name of this deity is obscure, 
Vitruvius may perhaps be regarded as the uncanonised 
patron saint of the profession, and the fact that he was 
obviously not a saint, but an irascible old Roman, is no 
disqualification. A treatise on architecture by a bona-fide 
patron saint would doubtless be a very uplifting work, but 
in comparison, with the books of Vitruvius it would be like 
roast beef without mustard ! 
F. R. JELLEY. — 
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Dinner to Professor Beresford Pite. 


A dinner, organised from the Roval College of Art, was held 
on Friday, the 20th inst., at Pagani’s Restaurant, Great Portland 
Street, W.,in honour of Professor Beresford Pite, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
Hon. A.R.C.A., on his retirement after twenty-three years as 
Professor of Architecture at South Kensington. Mr. W. R. 
Davies, C.B., was in the chair. 

Among those present were Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, Sir Frank Short, Lieutenant-Colonel E. F. Strange, 
Professor Rothenstein, Professor Anning Bell, Professor Derwent 
Wood, Mr. Eric Maclagan, Mr. Hubert Worthington, Mr. Ian 
MacAlister, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, Mr. G. Topham Forrest, 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, Professor W. R. Lethaby, Mr. J. J. Joass, 
Mr. Theodore Fyfe, Mr. W. A. Pite and Mr. W. G. Newton. 

After the Royal toast had been honoured, 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse proposed ‘‘ The Profession and Professor 
Pite.”’ Everybody nursed, he supposed, in his heart some 
private ambition. His own for a very long time had been to 
be allowed on an evening like the present to propose the toast 
of a man like Professor Pite. It seemed an obviously vain 
ambition, for there were no men like Professor Pite. But here 
was Pite himself, the evening and the opportunity, for he (Mr. 
Waterhouse) was appointed to be one of those to speak. He 
had been for a very long time acquainted with Professor Pite 
and his work, for he had first lived in the Marylebone neighbour- 
hood ; and he had looked up to him, though his equal in age, 
as his forerunner and friend. He had studied and enjoyed one 
after another of the graceful specimens of Pite’s skill. Mr. 
W. Henry White, the secretary of the R.I.B.A. of that time, 
was a prophet, and many years ago had pointed to Professor 
Pite as the man who was going to become the orator of the 
Institute. That prophecy proved correct. Those were the 
full-flavoured oratorical days of men like Professor Kerr, whom 
it was a privilege to watch and listen to. Professor Pite was 
educated at King’s College School and University College, 
London. He won the Donaldson Medal in architecture at the 
latter college in 1879, and the Soane Medallion at the R.I.B.A. 
in 1882—the latter by a remarkable design which made a great 
stir at the time. Many honours had fallen to him since. His 
work had been crowned by the Honorary M.A. of Cambridge 
University, a very rare distinction. And as to the man Pie 
The word “ worthy” sprang to the mind. But unfortunately 
there also sprang into his mind the story of a reporter who went 
into Hertfordshire to gather details about a man, and on Inquir- 
ing whether he was a “‘ worthy man,” received the answer, “It 
is worse, he is a Letchworthy.” But Professor Pite had 
always been kept from that. Perhaps he might apply the word 
as signifying a man of worth, a man whose life had been one of 
unselfishness and of devotion to his art, and an abhorrence of 
putting himself forward by means of that art. Architecture 
was the finest of the arts Having said that, he would like to add 
there was no nobler way of spending life than in bringing to 
others a knowledge of that art. That was how Professor Pite 
had spent his life, As a member of the Canterbury House of 
Laymen Professor Pite’s powers of speech had developed them- 
selves in places where more serious things than architecture 


‘arrangement of funds which went to make a winner in 


were discussed : with what great skill he had conducted many 
a debate in that, to architects, little-known region! No one 
who had followed our architectural history of the past twenty 
years could fail to realise how much he had done in col! aboration 
with other artists. Perhaps the present occasion might be 
called the translation of Pite from one sphere of usefulness to 
another ; he was being decanted or removed from one vessel to 
another. Still the same stimulus, still the same cordial; but 
in new surroundings. Those present were there to wish him 
every success in the freer sphere of architectural practice than 
he had been able to enjoy during the present century. Pro- 
fessor Pite did well when he chose to come into this world during 
the second phase of the Gothic revival. It was the fashion to-day 
to smile at it. But it was a marvel how the men of that time 
were able to force their wares on the most unlikely people, who 
were all made to submit. The fact was it seemed a great mistake 
in labelling architecture. It stands in a category by itself. 
Professor Pite possessed all those instincts for art and for the 
the 
profession. They wished him all success. He (the speaker) 
felt proud to have been one of his contemporaries, and glad that 
the Director of Generations had permitted the two of them to 
be in the fifty-ninth generation together. 


Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., in proposing “‘ Architecture,” 


. said the invitation addressed to him was to speak on the Mistress 


Art. Inasmuch as he once wrote a book of some 300 pages on 
that subject, he could hardly condense it into a five-minutes 
talk. It appeared to him that the painters and sculptors were in 
one sense much better off than architects. Nevertheless the 
future of art seemed to lie to a great extent with the latter. 
His reasons were these. First, architects enjoyed, of course, 
the mean advantage of being more or less a necessity. Their 
colleagues of the other arts were doing beautiful work ; but after 
all, if money was extremely short one had to do without painting 
and sculpture: the world could not do without building. Further- 
more, the more educated business men are seeing it served to 
have architects in control instead of leaving things to the free 
fancy of the builder if they wished to obtain wise planning and 
the considered disposition of material. Architects were being 
found to be a real necessity of civilisation, and not a thing to be 
left to chance. Another advantage was that whereas the poet, 

painter and sculptor could fly off into the empyrean, architects 
were controlled by the laws of statics and dynamics. That fact 

had saved architecture from the serious aberrations which befell 
other arts. L’art nouveau, for example, was repulsed with com- 
plete ignominy. In his opinion the architecture of this country 
was about the best in the world. That sounded a bold assertion. 
In domestic work their supremacy had long been recognised, 
and he believed it now extended to civil and ecclesiastic work. 
Behind it all there existed a fine and absolute foundation of 
wsthetics. Who was responsible for that ? There was always 
the example of other buildings which had a great effect on the 
practice of architecture. More powerful than that was the 
spoken and written word of the teachers. And in that connec- 
tion he wanted to pay a tribute to their guest, who remained, 


60 


he was glad to know, “ Professor” Pite. As a visitor in the 
Royal College of Art he used to witness at South Kensington 
the somewhat tragic spectacle of a brave man wrestling with 
adversity in the shape of the perfectly impossible system of that 
time. Professor Pite had under him all sorts of students, the 
majority without any previous training or instinet for archi- 
tecture: a great many of those students produced a simulacrum 
of competence, a few showed real promise and were to be recog- 
nised by Professor Pite’s touch, and these men have become the 
leaven of the lump of the architecture of this country. Pite, 
about forty years ago, produced a drawing which “ knocked his 
contemporaries silly”? and stirred them up. Since that time 
they had always noted what he and two or three other men, 
including Professor Lethaby, had thought and said; though 
they might not always agree with them, such men were stimu- 
lating influences on the architecture of the country. Professor 
Pite was one of the men who had left their mark on their 
generation and who had served the Mistress Art faithfully and 
well. 

Professor W. Rothenstein, the Principal, proposed the toast 
of “‘ Professor Pite and the Royal College of Art,” and gave 
voice not only to his own personal regard and affection, but 
also of all the professors and staff as well as that of the students. 
He attributed a good deal of the energy of the other Professors 
at the College to the stimulus of endeavouring to raise their 
own Classes to the level of Professor Pite’s architectural class. 
It was with the deepest sorrow and regret they parted company 
with him. Professor Pite had been the first to welcome his 
successor, Mr. Worthington. There was little so stimulating, 
so wise and so clear as his lectures to the students, and he had 
the most loyal admiration of the most distinguished members of 
the profession. 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm and to the singing of 
“ For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

Professor Beresford Pite, who on rising was received with 
sustained applause, said he would thank them in the shortest 
phrase for their sympathetic kindness and for this touching 
manifestation of affection. He did so from the bottom of his 
heart. His friend Waterhouse shared with him the same 
ancestral interest in architecture and in having been born, so 
to speak, into the profession. His earliest recollections were a 
knowledge of the smell of drawing paper and of playing with 
T-squares after office hours. In the very early days his father 
sent his dear brother and himself to the then School of Art at 
South Kensington. Soon after that, on entering his father’s 
office and beginning to feel the meaning of things, the happy 
discovery was made that there existed an unwooed pleasure in 
the exercise of architecture—something in the nature of a gift 
which does not fade away but is part of one’s inheritance in life, 
something which enabled one to look on architecture as belonging 
to the essence not only of time but of our ideals of the world to 
come. This gift—one spoke frankly of it as a gift which implies 
no merit—was the one which bound them together that night. 
It was stronger than any bond of professional sympathy such 
as binds many groups of men, and was part of the mysterious gift 
of inward pleasure given peculiarly by the art of architecture. 
There were many fellowships in connection with architecture, and 
one of them was a mysterious something which allows one to 
feel a closer comprehension of such masters as Wren, or even of 
some phases of Michael Angelo. The wonderful gift which made 
those men great was in some measure imparted to oneself. It 
was an occasion like the present, when one expressed one’s secret 
consciousness of the burning flame within, which gave its import- 
ance, its sweetness and its value. The opportunity and privilege 
of being associated with the Royal College of Art so long was one 
which he valued. The College and Schools of Art connected with 
it were the expression of the interest that the Government and 
State took in this vital necessity to the intellectual life of the 
nation. How deplorable it would be if the Government did not 
recognise art !_ How urgent would be the demand for a Ministry 
of Art! It was difficult to estimate aright the value of the 
co-operation of the Government in so abstruse a matter. Some 
resented that organisation which the Government had to impose 
on so delicate a flower as art. The Royal College of Art was 
the head of the whole system of schools of art in the country. 
The Prince Consort must be recognised as its originator. Were 
not London, England and the Empire richer by the possession of 
South Kensington Museum ? Could they conceive what the life 
of London would be without that remarkable collection ? The 
Frankfurt Fair was productive of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
That was an age of giants: to-day they were grown-up boys. 
He wished to emphasise the vast importance of the art schools of 
the country to industry. Everything that possessed form had 
in that form the means of refinement and knowledge. It was 
quite impossible to omit the art of building (the third largest 
industry) from any such art education ; and fine building 
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culminated in architecture. Architecture was the one thread 
which held together the exhibition at South Kensington ; it was 
not religion or anything else but the fundamental truths which 
characterise architectural styles. Architecture made all that 
collection synthetic and comprehensible. He had felt it an 
honour to be connected with the College and the Museum. 
Where, asked Professor Pite, did architecture stand to-day ? 


Once it stood for pure Greek. Presently it took its colour from — 


the romantic Gothic and the Oxford Movement. Now we have 
had an era of Free Renaissance—dare one call it licentious ? 
That mixed period of architectural morality was passing away. 
But whither were present-day ideals tending? Was the 
Classicism of the eighteenth century all that was needed? Are 
we to drop out of our vision of progress all the wonderful nine- 
teenth century and start where Chambers left off ? He doubted 
if such a view was tenable. ‘‘ When architecture ceases to reflect 
its age and current thought it ceases to be a living art and will 
become a mcre museum. It must be active and progressive. 
Architecture continually owes its progress to those who are 
active thinkers and courageous designers. 
who will not be afraid of quick criticism it is bound to become 
stagnant. Where are we to find it ? For our new ideals are we 
to await a new Sir Walter Scott or a cult of Jane Austen to throw 
us again into the tender feebleness of the eighteenth century ? 
We have got evolving modes of construction, developed ideas of 
planning which are continuously changing, and a live movement 
connected with the replanning of towns. These large subjects 
are open to the architect of to-day. Is there anything exciting 


enough to create an ideal, can enthusiasm be kindled, what fuel — 


have we to cast upon this flame?” Our architectural schools were 
founding themselves cn French ideals of draughtsmanship without 
teaching French thoroughness. But would that express our needs ? 
He personally had his doubts. He would urge those in charge 
of the architectural schools and with hopes for the future of 
architecture to recognise that whether architects took themselves 
seriously or not their works were going to last and the world would 


want to know what was informing them, what was the motive in — 


their art. He could only say: ‘‘ Stir up that gift which is in 
you. Quicken the flame. Become a student afresh. Never leave 
off the pursuit of that provocation in work.” He had the 
conviction that any work well and honestly done at the sacrifice 
of self, without thought of reward, must eventually acquire 
esthetic value. How difficult, though, to visualise the result ! 
But the conviction, he was certain, would root itself the more 
they attempted to find out the why and wherefore of the beauty 
of things like birds, ships and locomotives. With those hopes 
and those ideals he would take farewell. He was thankful at 
leaving with the warmest recollections of many happy years of 
delightful comradeship at the Royal College of Art and happy 
to think that they were years of successful work. 

Mr. E. R. D. Maclagan, C.B.E., proposed “ The Chairman and 
the Board of Education,” to which Mr. W. R. Davies replied. 

Professor W. R. Lethaby being called upon to speak said he 
would like sincerely to thank Professor Pite for all that he had 
been to him personally. He had been one of his great friends 
ever since he came to London about, say, forty-five years ago, 
when they met at the Royal Academy Schools. And it was really 
Pite who got him his job at South Kensington. The one thing 
he had on his mind to say was a purely personal matter. On one 
occasion going to South Kensington during the first day or two 
of his appointment some personal irritation arose and he spoke 
somewhat rudely to Professor Pite. An occasion to apologise 
seemed never to occur and Pite never showed the least suggestion 
that any apology was expected. But after those many years 
he would like to take the opportunity of doing so. 


The London and North-Eastern Railway Company have 
decided to make considerable extensions to their engine building 
shops at Stooperdale, Darlington. When completed it is under- 
stood that an additional 300 men will be required. 

The Bristol Town Council have granted a lease to the G.W.R. 


Company of a portion of their Knowle housing estate for 999 — 


| 
| 


years for the erection of 50 dwelling houses, the annual ground 
rent being £3 12s. 6d. per plot. The Housing Committee have 
accepted tenders for 160 houses on the Fishponds, Knowle, 
Luckwell, and Highbury Road sites, the total contract price 
being £58,240 6s. for the 160 houses, of which 64 are of the 
parlour type and 96 of the non-parlour type. 

The Rome Scholarship in Engraving for 1923 has been awarded 
by the Faculty of Engraving of the British School at Rome to 
Mr. Charles Murray, of Glasgow. Mr. Murray is 29 years of age, 
was born at Aberdeen, and is a student of the Glasgow School of 
Art. The Rome Scholarship in Engraving, like the Rome 
Scholarships in Architecture, Sculpture, and Decorative Painting, 
is of the annual value of £250, and is tenable for three years. 


Unless we have men — 
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Homes of the Clergy.—V. 
By Charles G. Harper. 


If we turn to the North of England, we shall find some 
extremely grim old rectories occupying those ancient peel- 
towers that were the defensible necessities of those border- 
lands in the old days of forays, reivers, and the private wars 
and vendetta makers alike on the English and the Scottish 
marches. The clergy in those parts were, no less than 
others, embattled persons. Every one who had anything 
to lose was particularly careful to fortify himself, and 
especially to do so ina building which was of extremely solid 
stonework. The simplest of these peels was just a plain, 
four-square forthright masonry tower of two, three or four 
floors; with as strong and as plentifully iron-studded a 
door as possible. When raiders were expected, the family 
would retire upstairs and hope for the best. When they 
could manage it, they vigorously defended themselves ; 
when they could not do so, they commonly were smoked 
out. The more elaborate peel towers were in the nature 
of smal] castles, built around a courtyard, or “ barmkin,” 
into which the cattle were driven from the outlying fields 
on the raising of an alarm. 


‘ RAINE MOY 
. THOMAS SADFORD ESQ 
FORHYS PAD MATA HYR 


& THEYEROFOM SAWORE 
&  XVHHVNDREH SBENYFOVR 


LOWTHER RECTORY, FORMERLY ASKHAM HALL. 


A very striking example of one of the more elaborate 
among these is Askham Hall, for long years past the 
rectory of Lowther, near Penrith. Originally the castellated 
mansion of the Sandford family, long seated here, it was 
built by Thomas Sandford in 1574, as indicated by the 
curious inscription over the main entrance archway :— 


“Thomas : Sandford: Esqvyr 
Forthys : payd: meatahyr 
The : year : of : ovr: Savyore 
XV. hundreth : seventy: fovr.”’ 


Surmounting this are the Sandford arms, with those of 
Crackanthorpe and Lancaster of Howgill. The odd word 
“meatahyr”’ means “ meat and hire.” After some three 
hundred years the Sandford family ceased, in 1680. The 
strongly fortified keep, the central part of the defence, is 
seen over the roof-top of the low outbuilding. 

The rectory houses of Elsdon and Corbridge, Northumber- 
land, and those of Whitton and Embleton, and the vicarage 
of Shilbottle are the simpler form of peel-tower. The 
walls of Shilbottle were heightened in 1863. Ryton rectory 
is of a later date, the Elizabethan period, when affairs in 
the marches grew a thought more settled. Whitton Tower 
is now the rectory-house of Rothbury, and dates from the 
fourteenth century, when it was a fortified residence of the 
Umfraville family, whose history bulks largely in those 
parts ; but that it early became a parsonage is evident, for 
on the west front are the arms of Alexander Cock, rector, 
1435-74. 

Elsdon is a place especially stark and forbidding. ‘‘ Cold 
Elsdon ” it is styled locally. The vicarage is an excellent 


specimen of the old Border peel-tower. It was anciently 
a property of that Norman family of Umfraville already 
mentioned, once strongly represented in these parts. They 
were, indeed, at one time Wardens of these ‘‘Middle Marches,” 
having held the office and been granted lands on condition 
of suppressing alike the freebooters and wolves that infested 
these districts. A sculptured shield of their arms still 
remains on Elsdon tower, displaying two wolves as sup- 
porters. The walls are nine feet thick, and there is a 
vaulted basement. 

The Rev. C. Dodson, afterwards Bishop of Ossory, was 
vicar of Elsdon from, 1762 to 1765. The amusing letters 
he wrote during his short incumbency lay much stress upon 
the rigours of the place, and perhaps afford one reason of 
his stay being so short. A later and local writer follows up 
these sidelights upon Elsdon in rather biting verse :— 


“Hae ye ivver been at Elsdon ? 
The warld’s unfinished neuk. 
It stands amang the hungry hills, 
- And wears a frozen leuk. 


The Elsdon folk, like deein’ stegs, 
At ivvery stranger stare. 

And hather broth an’ curlew eggs 
Ye’ll get for supper there.” 


Rothbury vicarage is the ancient and strong Whitton 
Tower, with many and imposing additions. It stands on 
the skyline above the romantic river Coquet, and looks a 
very important residence indeed. Some of its walls are 
eleven feet thick. 

Another, and a very odd, instance: the rectory of 
Leighton Bromeswold, five miles from Kimbolton, in 
Huntingdonshire. This was formerly the deserted gate- 
house of the demolished mansion of the Cliftons. It is a 
very imposing structure, of a semi-castellated type, with 
angle turrets, and dates from 1616, the time of Sir Gervase 
Clifton. Over thirty years ago, when a need for a new 
rectory-house arose, the brilliant idea of purchasing this 
old gatehouse occurred to the advisers of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. It was done, and the semi-ruin was con- 
verted into a residence ; and a very fine and dignified one 
it makes. 

More ancient, and of an extremely rustic character, is 
the old rectory of Eardisland, known as “ Staick House,” 
near Leominster, in Herefordshire. As will be seen by the 
illustration, it has a deeply recessed body, with two boldly 
projecting wings. The great clipped yews, fashioned into 
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STAICK HOUSEH, HARDISLAND: THE OLD RECTORY. 


the likeness of peacocks, make the fortune of the place, in 
the pictorial sense. 

Indeed, these marches or borderlands of England and 
Wales are particularly rich in the lovable old half-timbered 
“magpie ’’ work of the fifteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
turies, rarely, except in the towns of this region, used in 
conjunction with stone, and generally with brick. LEardis- 
land has, beside the old Staick House, a very prominent 
old red-brick manorial pigeon-house. These are the level 
lands of the rivers Arrow and Lugg, where was fought 
the Yorkist victory of Mortimer’s Cross, where a monu- 
ment stands recounting that bloody combat, in strange 
contrast with these quiet rural scenes. The villages all 
round about, including that of Eardisley, near to, but not 
to be confused with, EKardisland, are all rich in timbered 
cottages. Particularly to be noticed at Hardisley is a very 
ancient timber-framed cottage exhibiting the primitive 
construction of the “ crug,” the earliest ancestor of the 
gable. 

All along these Western borders the half-timber con- 
vention 1s prominent, and carries on, in fact, all the way 
between Cheshire in the north to Gloucestershire in the 
south. A fine old timbered late fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century vicarage is to be found at Ashleworth, Gloucester- 
shire; and a charming old cottage, in the same style, at 
Alveston, near Thornbury, formerly the vicarage, standing 
just without the churchyard. 

These are all of the beautiful and gracious kind. They 
seem to proclaim—as should they not indeed do ?—peace 
and goodwill. For a complete contrast from that, we 
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have only to retrace our steps North, and make further 
acquaintance with the clerical fortalices there. 

The visitor to the little and not very remarkable town of 
Hadleigh, in Suffolk, experiences a first-class surprise at 
sight of the rectory, or, as it is locally known, the Deanery 
tower. This stately red-brick structure, built in 1495 by 
William Pykenham, then rector, seems to have been in- 
tended by him for the gateway into a quadrangular building. 
However that may be, his intentions never developed, for 
he died in 1497, and those who succeeded him abandoned 
any such scheme. So this gatehouse-tower stood until 
soon after 1830, when a new rector demolished an old but 
unremarkable detached rectory-house and built on to the 
tower the wing seen on the right hand of the illustration. 
This new rector was Hugh James Rose, prominent among 
the early Tractarians, who held their first meeting in a 
room of the tower in 1832. 

An interesting house at Great Marlow, sold last year, is the 
old rectory in St. Peter’s Street, secluded behind the lofty 
walls of its garden. It is no longer the rectory, and has in 
general been modernised, but it retains its fourteenth-cen- 
tury hall, together with two beautiful traceried windows, 
largely so beautiful by reason of the lovely texture that 
time has given to the surface of the stone. In completest 
contrast with this is the stone and heavily timbered 
‘* Reader’s House’ at Ludlow, looking immediately upon 
the great cathedral-like collegiate church of St. Lawrence. 
The “ reader” seems to have been chief among the minor 
clergy of that college of priests. The old house has for 
many years past been used as a tradesman’s warehouse, 
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for to modern ideas its internal arrangements are impossible. 
Although the building in general is just clumsily pictur- 
esque, with an altogether unnecessary sturdiness, yet the 
old doorway is perhaps one of the most charmingly delicate 
bits of decoration imaginable. 

(THE END.) 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 


The committee appointed by the Council in July, 1922, for 
the purpose of considering and reporting on the reform of the 
London Building Acts have submitted to the Council an interim 
report covering the work done by the committee up to the end 
of the session. This report, which deals with a great variety of 
points of the utmost importance to architects and building 
owners in London, was considered by the Council at their 
meeting on July 23rd. Mr. C. A. Daubney, the hon. secretary 
of the committee, was invited to attend the meeting for the 
purpose of assisting the Council. 

The Board of Architectural Education make the following 
announcement in connection with the Testimonies of Study 
for the R.I.B.A. Final Examination :—‘*‘ Attention is drawn to 
the fact that designs prepared at recognised schools submitted for 
approval by candidates for admission to the R.I.B.A. Final 
‘Examination in lieu of the same number of R.I.B.A. problems 
in design must in all cases contain the name of the school, and 
be countersigned by the master of the school. 

_ Through the courtesy of the Cunard Steamship Company and 


of the United States Shipping Board, a party of members of. 


the Royal Institute recently paid a visit to the ‘“‘ Aquitania”’ and 
the “Leviathan,” lying at Southampton. Mr. Arthur Davis, 
F.R.LB.A., the architect who was responsible for the internal 
planning and decoration of the ““Aquitania,”’ conducted the party 
and explained the problems that had to be solved, and the 
methods that had to be employed in dealing with these colossal 
vessels. 

The Board of Architectural Education, R.I.B.A., announce 
that the International Congress on Architectural Education will 
be held in London from Monday, July 28, to Friday, August 1, 
‘1924. 

_ Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed to repre- 
sent the Royal Institute at the Town Planning Conference to be 
held at Gothenburg from August 3 to 10, 1923. 


The following are notes from the minutes of the Council 
meeting held on July 9:— 

Drawing.—It was decided cordially to support the. National 
Society of Art Masters in their view that drawing should be 
ineluded for credit in matriculation and school examinations. 

Architectural Scholarship.—A vote of thanks to Mr. John 
Keppie [F.], of Glasgow, for his gift of a scholarship to be held 
in alternate years by the most distinguished student of the 
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Glasgow School of Art and the Glasgow School of Architecture 
was passed by acclamation. 

British Waterworks Association—Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood 
and Mr. Percival M. Fraser were appointed to represent the 
R.I.B.A. upon the Standing Committee on Water Regulations 
of the British Waterworks Association. 

Retired Fellowship.—Mr. I. R. E. Birkett, elected Associate in 
1886 and Fellow in 1923, was transferred to the list of Retired 
Fellows. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
JuLY 26, 1873. 
ARCHITECTS AND THE PUBLIC. 


The question frequently forces itself into notice in all countries, 
and especially in new ones like ours, how far architects are to 
blame for the bad architecture, or no architecture, exhibited 
in the buildings erected. The architects, however perfect artists 
they may be, are only the servants of the public, and can carry 
out only such designs as the public, as individuals, or as com- 
mittees of the non-architect public, sanction. Really good 
architecture is a spirit, guiding firstly the proportionsof a building, 
and, secondly, giving evidence of an artistic mind in the arrange- 
ment of the rude materials by, ofttimes, the almost as rude work- 
men. Architecture is a fine art, and in the adornment of a 
structure its first care is to render it refined and noble. Conse- 
quently it follows that an architect, to be truly one, must be a 
man of extreme culture, refinement, and education, besides 
being possessed of the natural genius for his art, a quality that 
cannot be taught him but must be born with him. Mere pro- 
ficiency in the science of building will not make him an architect, 

«but only a successful master-builder. A real architect is an 
artist of the highest order. 


The general public is insensible to the true spirit of the art, and 
too often otherwise refined and learned people are the same. 
They are attracted by the most meretricious ornament laid on 
the most thickly upon commonplace designs. The difference 
between the spurious art and the real is similar to that between 
an over-dressed woman, laden with a profusion of jewellery, 
and another, dressed with the refined taste we expect from a 
lady. Shrewd architects, however clever artists they may be, 
are conscious of this ignorance on the part of the public, and 
must bow to it or remain idle. In cases where they know that 
there is an ignorant individual or committee to please, they do 
not pretend to propose true architecture to them, but arrange 
their designs to suit the tastes of those to whose order they are 
made and who are to pay for the eventual structure. Now this 
is unquestionably reprehensible, but not so much so as would at 
first sight appear. Architects must live, they and their wives 
and children ; and if only architecture of a lower standard will 
meet the public approval, they must produce such or starve. 
It follows, therefore, as a corollary, that those architects enjoying 
the largest practices are not necessarily the best art architects, 
but rather that they are those who are the least conscientious 
for the integrity of their art, and the most ready to cater to the 
public taste, or rather ignorance. 


Competition News. 


Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects must not take part in the competition for the Wes- 
leyan New Church and Sunday School, Warrington, because 
the conditions are not in accordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Competitions. 


The High Commissioner for Canada has made the following 
official announcement regarding permanent premises which have 
been secured for the Dominion of Canada in London :—‘‘ The 
Crown lease of the fine premises in Trafalgar Square (west side), 
belonging to the Union Club, has been purchased. This is the 
finest building, apart from the National Gallery, in Trafalgar 
Square, and the site is without equal in London ; in fact, Trafalgar 
Square is often referred to as the most distinguished and most 
widely known site in the world. Canada will not enter into 
occupation until March next, and, before doing so, certain 
external architectural features will be added, and the interior 
will be subject to such alterations as may be necessary to meet 
the change of occupation. The interior has, however, dignified 
proportions, containing decorations of artistic merit. A sug- 
gested scheme of treatment of the exterior of the building is being 
prepared by Mr. Septimus Warwick, F.R.I.B.A., who has been 
retained by the Government, and whose scheme shows great 
dignity in design, and is particularly appropriate to the position 
of prominence occupied by Canada’s new building in London.”’ 
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OCTAGONAL DINING ROOM: HOUSE AT BUCKLEBURY COMMON, READING. Battie Scott & BrEresrorp, Architects. 


THE HALL: HOUSE AT SHERBORNE, DORSET. Battie Scorr & Brresrorp, Architects, 
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Correspondence. 


Central Heating. 
To the Editor of Tam ARCHITECT. 


DEAR Str,—In your issue of June | there is an article on the 
Central Heating of an English house. With much of this article 
everyone who has studied the question of heating must agree, 
especially in the statement that good planning is essential for 
the best use of any heating system. 

I cannot, however, accept the suggestion which underlies the 
first part of this article, that the radiator system of central 
heating is the only or even the best method of solving the 
problem. 

An Englishman’s convictions are usually based on a foundation 
of common sense, and he knows by experience that a radiator 
system, or any system which depends for efficiency on a number 
of small heating units placed about a building, does produce a 
stuffy, uncomfortable atmosphere, while, as pointed out in your 
article, the cost of installing the system is considerable. 

Before central heating will be generally adopted it is necessary 
to find a system which will give continuous air movement, will 
not involve a first cost greater than our system of open fire- 
places, and can be easily and economically arranged. : 

Such a system exists, and is in extended use in America. It 
is known as Pipeless Central Heating. The company with which 
I am associated is developing the use of this system in this 
country. 

For the ordinary 950 ft. parlour type house a _pipeless 
heater can be installed for a first cost of £45—and this cost will 
be met by the omission of the quite useless fireplaces with their 
attendant chimneys. The cost of fuel works out from actual 
trials in this country at one penny per room per day. The fuel 
used is coke, so the heater is smokeless. Similar figures can be 
given for larger buildings. 

I need hardly say that full details will be furnished on 
application.— Yours faithfully, ; 

W. Baker Brown, 
Managing Director, 
British Pipeless Central Heating, Ltd. 
54 Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W.1. 
July 20, 1923. 


Pantiles. 
To the Editor of Tur ARCHITECT. 


Srr,—Without doubt the cheapest reliable roof covering upon 
the market at the present time is the old-fashioned Pantile, known 
in the North of England as the Boroughbridge tile. This tile is 
made in the same pattern as it was hundreds of years ago. 
Severa! minor improvements and alterations have of recent years 
been made, but the appearance of the tile upon the roof is exactly 
as formerly, the rich red colour remaining, even after a lapse 
of more than a century. Architects are working to show that it 
is possible to build housés that will combine the quiet and beauty 
of bygone times with a practical solution of the requirements 
of to-day and at a very reasonable figure. Many of the old- 
fashioned country houses possess an atmosphere of home that 
the builder finds most difficult to obtain. It is the cheap 
ornamentation, pretentiousness and the introduction of foreign 
tiles, strange material and design that bring a jarring note into 
the peace and simplicity of the country. 

We do not always realise how much of roofs we see in a land- 
scape or to what extent the restful charm of old places springs 
from their harmony with the environment. ‘To think, say, of 
Whitby without its red Pantile roofs is to realise at once what 
beauty the red roof of this type gives to the scene. 

Each of these roofs has a special beauty of its own. These 
tiles, coloured with the iron which tints the soil, do not even need 
to be clothed with the golden green of the lichen to look at peace 
with their surroundings. The general feeling amongst architects 
appears to be to get back to the old-fashioned tile that has stood 
the test of centuries. They want the colour that mellows into 
all sorts of lovely shades. 

These tiles are made in England ; no need for the buyer to go 
to the Continent for them. 

Many an old and many a new building covered with Pantiles 
made in this country that has but little pretentions to fine 
architecture adorns the scene of natural beauty. Look at the 
plainest four-square Pantiled cottage and it always has some 
interest and never can be called unsightly. It is of importance 
that this tile should be sound in every respect and exceptionally 
well burnt. They are made from a bed of clay that has been 


regularly employed for the making of roofing tiles for not less 
than a century. 
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Select your tile of British make that ‘will stand the English 
climate. 

The clay from which these tiles are made is of a plastic nature 
and must be of superior quality. Get the right article and you 
have material that hardens with time and becomes practically 
non-porous. The Pantile can be used on any roof, from the 
cottage to the mansion. Probably no roofing material is so 
pleasing to the eye whether new or after a lapse of years. They 
do not contrast violently with their surroundings or become an 
eyesore in the landscape.— Yours, &c., 


Pan-ANGLICAN. 


Art and Art-Dealers. 
To the Editor of Tue ARCHITECT. 


Str,—A question frequently raised in art circles as to the 
desirability of continuing our present system of invoking the aid — 
of a middleman in order to bring artists in touch with possible 
patrons seems to me to have been solved by at least one London 
dealer. é 

The gallery I have in mind, after, as may be imagined, an 
uphill struggle against those already established in the trade, 
has made good—both in an artistic and financial sense. 

The secret of success would seem to be that such galleries 
must be run by dealers of unusually broad sympathies and 
artistic understanding. 

The dealer, indeed, should himself be an artist. 

Granted this proviso, no artist need fear to be done out of his 
just winnings. 

A fair percentage of profit for the dealer has, in the instance 
mentioned, inspired confidence in his artists; and several big 
men, whose work would otherwise have been yet unknown out- 
side the studios, have, in consequence, come to the front. One 
unknown sculptor had been doing “ pot-boilers ” for years ; and, 
by. means of his talk-propaganda against the middleman-system 
generally, had earned a moderate competence and become so 
highly respected as “‘a reliable craftsman” that he was offered 
the post of Justice of the Peace for his district! Ultimately, 
however, the artist within him rebelled. He was drawn into 
the dealers’ net of wide recognition among cognoscenti of the 
Metropolis, and nowadays gets his fair share of commissions 
for portrait-busts. 

Not for one moment will I allow that artists are bad business- 
men. One still hears that old shibboleth quoted in the studios ; 
but it would seem to me to be the cry of the lazy; and, like 
many another half-truth, it is ““an unconscionable long time 
a-dying.”’ 

Rossetti was well known to be an excellent man of business ; 
and so likewise, to mention only two, was Whistler. 

As the traditional British schoolboy looks upon his teacher as 
a natural enemy, so—when afterwards he arrives at what he 
fondly believes: are years of discretion, and either paints or 
sculps—he transfers his innate suspicions to the entire race of 
art dealers. 

But, in point of fact, your honest art dealer’s object is to 
make money for himself and to find a market for those artists 
whose works are verily worthy of recognition, and are, in his 
judgment, likely to live for the delectation of future generations. 
—Yours, etc., 


W. A. H. B.S. 


Still Better Service. 


To the Editor of Tur ARcHITEcT. 


Str,—In reading Mr. T. 8S. Smith’s somewhat sarcastic article. 
on the Standard of Quantity Surveying based on the practice of 
the London leading quantity surveyors, one is struck with the 
repeated and stupid expression of the scientific accuracy of the 
bills of quantities. 

Is there not a lot of rubbish written under the nickname of 
scientific accuracy ? There is no such thing! In building an 
ordinary villa a window may be figured 3 feet by 6 feet, but in 
building it is necessary to slit a brick to make the window that 
size, which the architect would not allow, and the window may 
be built, anything from 5 feet 10 inches to 6 feet 2 inches in 
height. Where can the possible scientific accuracy come in? 
Or, if the joiner gets his first spars a few inches too long or too 
short, the slater, plumber, plasterer, carpenter, and brick- 
layer’s quantities are all incorrect. I speak with slight knowledge 
of the profession, as I was one of the founders and the first 
chairman of the London Quantity Surveyors’ Association, which 
was subsequently incorporated with the Surveyors’ Institute— 
giving the members a cheap title—but no extra business. Bills 


. of quantities are, not and never were intended to be accurate, 
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Partitions, External Walls, Ceilings, Roofs, ete. 


‘“FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
“KING” CONCRETE GLAZING BARS 


; 181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
J A K | iN F F 0) Britannia Buildings, LEEDS 
r Tel.: City 2213 and Cent. 773, and Leeds 22712 
ie G &: : | Salmon Pastures Yard, Attercliffe Rd., SHEFFIELD 


_Bangor Wharf, Cumberland. Road, BRISTOL 


Ideal Britannia Boilers 


Constructional Advantages 


This sectional view shows the large nipples and 
‘waterways, offering the least resistance to the circu- 
lation of water and affording no pockets for lime deposit 
to collect. The fire and flue surfaces are so proportioned 


as to ensure free burning and the absorption of practically 
all the heat from the fuel, at the same time giving easy 
passage to the gases. The boilers will therefore 
operate under the poorest conditions of chimney draught. 


IDEAL BRITANNIA BOILERS 


are made in 19 sizes for 1,100 to 8,210 square feet of 
radiation, or 860 to 6,400 lineal feet of 4-inch pipe. 


Write for Lists. 


NATIONAL JYADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 
Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. 


London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 
Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: ‘‘ Radiators, Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: ‘‘ Idealrad, London.” 
Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “ Ideal” Radiators and “ Ideal” Boilers : 
Baxendale & Co., Ltd., Miller Street Works, Manchester. | William Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 
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either scientifically or unscientifically. They are prepared for 
the purpose of forming an estimate only, and a basis of prices 
for measuring ; but what Mr. Smith is correct in is in advising 
architects to employ quantity surveyors who practise in the 
neighbourhood of their work, whose quantities are well known to 
local builders, and who not only have confidence in them but 
they really know what the various items are intended to mean. 
—Yours, etc., 
W. HorrmMan Woop. 
Queen Square House, Leeds. 
July 24, 1923. 


Piccadilly Circus Fountain. 


Apprehension as to the ultimate fate of the fountain in 
Piccadilly Circus, in view of the extensive alterations contem- 
plated by the London Electric Railways in reconstructing 
Piccadilly Circus Station, has led to representations on the 
subject by the Royal Society of British Sculptors. 

At last week’s meeting of the L.C.C., Mr. J. P. Blake asked 
the Chairman of the Local Government Committee whether his 
attention had been drawn to the opinion expressed by the 
Society that, in the re-planning of the Circus, more room should 
be given to the exquisite fountain design by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
so that it might receive an enlarged and more adequate setting. 
Mr. Blake also asked whether the Committee would make 
representations in the proper quarter, and whether, in view of 
the fact that this beautiful work of art was designed as a playing 
fountain, there was any reason why it should not play to the 
delight and refreshment of the people of London ? 

Mr. Andrew T. Taylor, Chairman of the Committee, stated 
in reply that in connection with the scheme for the new under- 
ground station, the memorial might be removed temporarily, 
in which case it would be reinstated in a position to be approved 
by the Council and the Westminster City Council. In the event 
of disagreement, the matter would be settled by arbitration. 
Provision had accordingly been made in the Company’s Bill. 
Arrangements had been made for the lower jets to play between 
the hours of 10 and 6 from April to September. The upper jets 
were not operated on account of the “‘ effect on persons standing 
in the vicinity.” 


International Congresses. 


Anyone who has attended any international congresses wili 
read with a good deal of sympathy the public letter addressed 
recently by Mr. Rees Jeffreys, chairman of the Roads Improve- 
ment Association and a member of the Permanent International 
Commission, which is responsible for the organisation of the 
International Road Congresses. It is addressed to the County 
Councils Association, the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers, and other organisations represented at the Fourth 
(Seville) International Congress, asking their observations upon 
certain proposals directed to increase the usefulness of these 
congresses to British road engineers. These suggestions for 
modifying the procedure of the fifth and subsequent congresses 
are practically a summary of those which were made to Mr. Rees 
Jeffreys in his capacity as chairman of the British committee by 
British delegates at the Seville congress, and are as follow :— 

1. That the congresses shall be held only in readily accessible 
capital cities where interesting and modern forms of highway 
construction can be examined. 

2. That there shall be more business meetings so as to enable 
all the members, and not only the Government delegates, to 
take part in discussions and debates. 

3. That purely sight-seeing excursions be eliminated, and 
their place taken by road and other inspections of interest to 
road engineers. 

4. That formal meetings and courtesy speeches be reduced to 
a minimum, and social functions confined to the evenings. 

5. That the general reports and resolutions should be circu- 
lated at least three weeks before the congress. 

6. That the resolutions which form the basis of discussion 
shall be framed by persons who are recognised internationally 
as leading authorities on the subject to be discussed. 

7. That an adequate paid secretarial staff shall be attached 
to the British delegation. 

8. That the time and facilities shall be provided to allow the 
representatives from the same countries to meet informally in 
order to enable them to co-ordinate their views on the resolu- 
tions, and to draft resolutions and amendments which they 
desire to move. 

9. That seats on the platform during the debates on the 
papers shall be provided only for (a) the chairman, (b) the 
general reporter, (c) secretaries of organising committees, and 
(d) translators—the rest of the Government delegates taking 
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their seats with other members of the congress in the body of 
the meeting. 

A meeting of the Permanent International Commission will 
be held shortly in Paris to consider an invitation which has been_ 
received from the Italian Government that the next congress— 
the fifth of the series—shall be held in Italy. Before voting for 
or against the acceptance of this invitation Mr. Rees Jeffreys 
wishes first to obtain the opinions of the principal British — 
organisations supporting the association, in case they desire 
that he should propose on their behalf any changes in the policy 
pursued in selecting the venue of the road congresses, as well 
as in the procedure adopted at its meetings. 


The Last of the Johannesburg “ Brickfields.” 


It was stated in an evening paper recently that the site of the 
Johannesburg “ Brickfields”’ is now wiped out by the latest 
erection of permanent buildings on the vacant space. These 
‘* Brickfields ” have a history of their own. A Frenchman and 
a German, rather an uncommon partnership, started manu- — 
facturing bricks on this part of the then outlying suburb. They 
were not successful, the bricks were far from being all that was 
desired, and after a time they gave up the work, but before this 
happened the “ out-of-works,” in reality thieves and loafers, 
who had flocked up to the Rand from all parts, had made these 
fields their resort, and established a camp here. 

These ruffians were so numerous and desperate that the Boer 
police hesitated to interfere with them, and as a consequence — 
the neighbourhood was shunned by all decent people. The 
“* Brickfields’ became the synonym for all that was bad, and 
this state of affairs continued for some time. 

Then a small syndicate took on the work and produced a 
good quality brick. The workmen employed had nothing to do 
with the loafers and thieves who still congregated here, and the 
latter did not interfere in any way with the works. This curious 
state of affairs lasted some time. But the high cost of labour 
and materials was too big a handicap and the syndicate went 
under. Then the respectable portion of the community arose 
and demanded that the “ Brickfields”’ should be swept clear of 
this human scum, and British and Boer joined in the task, the © 
loafers were driven out and then a fire was started which 
destroyed every memento of their presence. Later on the — 
ground was cleared and let out for building purposes, but the 
unsavoury name has delayed its being used for permanent 
building purposes for all this time. 


Mr. A. Stanley Vernon, F.S.1., of High Wycombe, has been 
appointed diocesan surveyor for the Archdeaconry of Bucking- 
ham. 

The Preston Housing Committee propose, subject to the Bill 
before Parliament, to grant subsidies of £120 on houses or £100 
on bungalows, or to allow £9 12s. or £8 per year off rates respec- 
tively. They further propose to grant mortgages up to 90 per 
cent. on the value of the property. 

Albourne Place, near Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, a comfortable 
country manor house, with interesting features of seventeenth 
century work, is being restored and improved for the occupation 
of Sir Eric Geddes, who is shortly to take up residence there, 
and for whom Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley acted. 

The Hull Corporation Water. and Gas Committee recently — 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Potter & Co., of Grantham 
and London, amounting to £175,813, for adits and bores at 
Dunswell, between Hull and Beverley, in connection with the 
scheme for supplementing the water supply. 

In Court Five, King’s Bench Division, on the 23rd _ inst., 
arbitration proceedings were opened before Sir Hugh Fraser, in 
regard to the proposal of the employers in the building trade for 
an extension of the existing forty-four hour working week. The 
arbitration is the sequel to failure to reach agreement by direct 
negotiations. By a majority of 105,732, in a ballot of the 
building operatives, the men rejected the proposal to establish 
a ‘“‘spreadover’’ forty-four hour week, by introducing a longer 
working week in the eight summer months, with forty-four hours 
for two of the remaining months, and 41} hours in the other two 
winter months. They declared in favour of maintaining the 
present minimum forty-four hour week for ten months and 41} 
hours for two months. At the arbitration, the employers are 
represented by Mr. W. H. Nicholls (president of the National 
Federation) and Mr. A. G. White (secretary), and the operatives 
by Mr. George Hicks (president of the Operatives’ National 
Federation) and Mr. Coppock (secretary). With Sir Hugh 
Fraser, Messrs. Greenwood (employers) and Cameron (operatives) 
are sitting as assessors. Representatives from the regions are 
present on each side to give evidence if required. The Court 
is sitting in private, and the inquiry will last several days. 
Sir Hugh Fraser will issue his award in due course. 
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@ Is a Ribbed Expanded Metal. The stiffening ribs (incorporated 
in the process of manufacture) are connected by the most efficient 
type of expanded metal—diamond mesh. 


@ It is a Reinforcement for Concrete Floors and Roofs which 
entirely eliminates the use of close-boarded timber shuttering. 


@ Self-Sentering opens up a new field for Concrete Roofs. Its 
scientific construction keeps wet concrete in place until it has set. 


@ The use of Self-Sentering means Less Concrete, Less Weight, 
Lighter Framework throughout—Economy from every standpoint. 


ENTERING EXPANDED METAL WORKS, LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET. LONDON. E.C. 4. 
Phone: CITY 3201. Telegrams : SELTRUSSIT, LONDON. 


CELOTEX 


iS Son uae FoR CRLOTIX IN EVERY BUILDING ys in. Building Board, 4 ft.x8ft., or longer as 
WS SK” required. Stronger than wood. More INSU- 

NES LATING than corkboard. The Best Sound 
Deadener in Board Form. A perfect base for 
Plaster or Stucco. 


Interior or Exterior finish. Excellent for floor 
or roof linings. Weighs only 60 Ibs. per 100 
super feet. 


— 
Prevents condensation in concrete structures. 
Can be worked with all wood-working tools and 
holds nails and screws. Water and vermin proof. 


Labour saved in construction. Fuel saved in 
upkeep. 


Dealers wanted everywhere. 


BIVERT & FIRTH 
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The “D.D.” Patent Copper Pipe Joint. 


Messrs. Rodger Fyffe & Co., of Dundee, and Norfolk House, 
Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C.4, send us particulars of 
an extremely simple, compact, and strong coupling for making 
compression joints on light gauge copper tubes. 

The coupling is made in two types—namely the “A” type, 
for hot or cold water supply, petrol, oil, and all copper pipes 
working up to 150 lb. pressure per square inch ; and “ B” type 
for steam, hydraulic, and systems working up to 500 Ib. pressure 
per square inch. 

The use of lead piping for cold water supply, and stout copper 
piping for hot water and steam work—which are necessarily of 
heavy gauge, so that they can be screwed on the ends—is anti- 
quated, and should be superseded by this new device. As will 


be seen from the illustrations herewith, the joint under review 
is extremely simple, strong, and easily made, Fig. 1 shows sections 
of the finished joint and one ready for screwing up on a straight 
coupling. 


Fig. 1. CG B A 


The joint is not a wedge, but a positive joint by the end 
abutment of a hard brass nipple “A” upon a concave soft 
copper seating “ B” backed by the coupling ring “‘ C.” 

It will be noticed that this form of joint is distinct from the 
cone joint, and all creeping of the pipe upon the cone under 
expansion is obviated, and the “‘ D.D.” joint has proved itself 
absolutely reliable under all conditions of the highest tempera- 
ture for expansion and contraction. 

The tubes are very easily prepared for jointing by the tools 
shown in Fig. 2, which consist of one forming block or die, which 
clamps round the pipe, and two swelling tools, one for swelling 
the end of the pipe and the other for forming it to a cup-shaped 
seating. 


The “ D.D.” fittings are made as straight through couplings, 
bends, tees, crosses, return tees, and other varieties, having both 
ends for copper, one end copper and one for lead, or one end 
copper and the other screwed for iron, which, together with the 
jointing tools, are listed at low figures. 

There is, we think, a great future before these joints and 
fittings, and our readers would do well to apply to the firm as 
above for prices, particulars, and samples if desired. 


The late Mr. C. F. Innocent, F.R.I.B.A., left property to the 
value of £7,271. 


The number of houses approved to date under the new Housing 


Bill is 16,215.—Mr. N. Chamberlain. 

The Exeter City Council have adopted a recommendation to 
appoint temporarily an assistant to the city surveyor (Mr. T. 
Moulding) in the preparation of a town planning scheme, at a 
salary of £350 or £400 a year. 

At the monthly meeting of the Incorporated Church Building 
Society, held at 7 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, last week, the 
Hon. Sir EK. P. Thesiger in the chair, grants amounting to £660 
were made towards building three new churches, and grants 
totalling £1,050 towards enlarging or repairing nineteen churches. 
Two granis, totalling £150, were made from the Mission Buildings 
Fund. During the past two months applications have been 
received from forty parishes throughout the country for nine new 
churches, twenty-eight schemes of enlargement or repair, and 
three new mission churches. The number of grants made this year 
is sixty-four, amounting to £5,375, and it is expected that the 
number and amount of grants made during 1923 will be double 
that of last year. The society is dependent on voluntary support. 
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The Central Telegraph Office inform us that after the 31st inst. — 
telegrams addressed to “‘ The Architect” will be delivered from — 
the Ludgate Circus Post Office, and should be addressed 


““ Architonia, Lud, London.”’ 


Messrs. Nicholls, of Gloucester, have had their tender of ‘ 
£18,634 accepted for the erection of a nurses’ home in connection — 
with the Royal Berkshire Hospital at Reading. Mr. ©. Steward 


Smith is the architect. 
expected to cost nearly £30,000. 


The complete improvement scheme is — 


The Manchester and District Joint Town Planning Advisory 
Committee invite applications, before July 31, for the following — 
appointments :—First assistant to the chief surveyor, at a 


salary £500 per annum, and draughtsman, at a salary £250 per 


annum. Applicants for the position of first assistant must be fully — 
qualified surveyors or engineers experienced in the work of town — 
planning and competent to undertake comprehensive survey 


work. 


The Ceramic Society is to honour Mr. Bernard Moore, described ‘ 
in the appeal of the Council of the Society as “our most dis- — 


tinguished potter.” 


His portrait is to be painted at a cost of — 


£500, as a record for future generations of the Society’s esteem — 
for his personality and the distinguished services he has rendered _ 
to the pottery district and its industry. Mr. Moore has done — 
invaluable research work for the industry, as well as achieving a 


great reputation as a producer. 


Manchester University Council have congratulated Mr. J. 
Hubert Worthington, M.A., A.R.L.B.A., a graduate of the — 
University and Lecturer in Town Planning, upon his appointment — 
to the Chair of Architecture at the Royal College of Art, South 


Kensington. 


The resignation of Mr. R. A. Cordingley, B.A., — 


A.R.I.B.A., Assistant Lecturer in Architecture, has beenaccepted. — 


Mr. R. W. Briggs, B.A. (Manchester), A.R.I.B.A., has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Cordingley. 


The death of Sir Henry Howorth, K.C.LE., D.C.L., ¥.B.8., . 
F.S.A., at the age of eighty-one will be regretted by an exception- _ 


ally wide circle. 


For he touched life intimately at many points— — 


as politician, archeologist, art connoisseur, geologist, historian, © 


raconteur and ethnologist. 


But such omniscience in no way — 


interfered with his inextinguishable cheerfulness and fine courtesy _ 


to young and old. 


Institute he made friends up and down the country wherever 
the Summer Meetings were held. 


As President of the Royal Archeological — 


A meeting of the Rotherham Regional Town Planning Com- — 


mittee was held last week to consider the preliminary report of 
Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.L., ete., their town planning 
expert. A plaster cast was unveiled of the central part of Rother- 


ham, and Mr. Davidge proposed that nine other casts be made of — 


the surrounding regional districts at a total cost of about £120. 
The resolution was carried. The question of open spaces for the 
purpose of recreation was brought forward by Mr. Davidge, who 
said that there were not too many in a district like Rotherham. 
He proposed that each member of the committee should be asked 
to note such suitable spaces in his area, and send in a report. 


A resolution was also passed that a report should be drawn up on 
similar lines to that relating to Doncaster at a cost of about £400. — 


Trade Notes. 


The annual outing of the employees of Messrs. Dennison, 
Kett & Co., Ltd., 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, the well-known — 


manufacturers of rolling shutters, iron doors, etc., took place on 
July 14. Brighton was the place selected this year, and a 


portion of the 8.15 a.m. train from London Bridge was reserved 
for the party, one section of which joined the other at New Cross. 
After dinner at the Jesmond Café, the usual toasts were honoured. — 
Mr. Willatt, works foreman, proposed the health and prosperity ; 
of the directors and of Mr. Pocock, works manager. Mr. Pocock, — 


in reply, regretted the unavoidable absence of Mr. George Kett, 


the chairman of the company, and said it was very satisfactory 
to note that their number was double that of last year. He — 
impressed upon all present the necessity of giving of their best, — 
individually and collectively, in order to enable the company 
to maintain its successful position during the present trade 
depression and in the face of keen competition, and concluded 
by_ assuring them that their own interests were bound up in | 


those of the company. 


On May 1, 1923, the London County Council approved, as a 
fire-resisting material for the purposes of the London Building — 


Acts, suitably impregnated soft wood. 
wood meets all the Council’s requirements. 
public are now assured of a greater measure of fire-protection 


“ Oxylene”’ treated — 
The trade and the — 


at a lower cost than hitherto, and The Timber Fireproofing Co., — 


Ltd., of Market Bosworth, near Nuneaton, invite enquiries. 


“ Oxylene”’ fireproofed wood may be used in practically every — 
instance in which the use of untreated wood is possible. The 


London address of the firm is 5-6 Clement’s Inn, W.C.2. 


mls, CX.—2850. 
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We have been told that our comments on the 
conduct of competitions held under the auspices of 
the Institute were strong, and we will explain why 
they were strong and why the whole system should 
be overhauled and drastically amended. 

Our judges administer the law, the exact form of 
which they are not responsible tor. Their function is 
not to do as they wish, but to decide which of two 
parties is in the right or wrong according to the terms 
of the statutes they have to interpret. This is the 
true function of the assessor—with this important 
difference, that in most cases he is free to make his 
own law, which is comprised in the conditions of the 
competition he has to conduct. He can say very 
little, giving himself a wide latitude of choice, or he 
can say a great deal, making for himself a net with 
close meshes, and only solutions which will pass 
through that net are the ones he is at liberty to adopt 
in fairness to those whose freedom of design he has 
limited. 

_ Yet in reviewing the results of competitions we 
frequently find an assessor choosing a design which 
does not conform to the limitations he has himself 
imposed, and if we as a profession have any regard 
for justice or any wish to treat our colleagues with 
absolute fairness, it is such mistakes we should 
provide a remedy for. 

_ We will, without mentioning names, give a couple 
of illustrations of our meaning. 

| A competition some years ago was instituted for 
public buildings in a small provincial town. <A town 
hall, council offices, and a fire station were to be 
\aeovided, and it was laid down that this aceommoda- 
tion must be provided in three distinct and separate 
‘buildings. Very possibly this limitation was an un- 
wise one, but surely it was unfair to award the first 
‘premium, a: was done, to a design in which the three 
‘sections were contained in one and the same block. 
In another case it was laid down that the corridors 
of a building were to be lighted by windows along their 
entire leneth, yet we find the first premium awarded 
toa design in which the corridors traversed the centre 
of the blocks of building, and were only directly 
lighted at their ends. 

| “Both may be said to be extreme cases of the injustice 
which often occurs in competitive awards, but the fact 
‘that such cases do occur, to our mind, makes it essential 
to provide a remedy. 

Now, although our judges pass the whole of their 
lives in weighing evidence and interpreting law, it 
is recognised that they may make mistakes ; and 
although it is far more likely that an assessor, whoi is In 
‘most cases a practising architect, only occasionally 
acting in a judicial capacity, may also make mistakes, 
no machinery exists for repairing the results of errors 
made. Instead of this, the weight of the Institute is 
exercised in the direction of inducing public bodies 
to bind themselves to accept all results as being final 
and binding. 

We hold that this attitude is at present unreasonable 
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Things Which Should Not Be. 


both in the interests of public bodies and of architects, 

and, further, we claim that the difficulty can very 
readily be remedied. If a provision is made by which 
the result of an error of judgment can be adjusted, we 

have every sympathy with the wish of the Institute to 
make the awards of its assessors final and binding ; but 
unless and until they do so they are, in our opinion. 
asking for what is neither an advantage to public 
authorities nor to architects. 

It may be, as has been stated, that British competi- 
tions are more fairly conducted than others—our 
experience does not enable us to say whether this is so 
or is not; the fact remains that errors due to faulty 
judgement are made, and that no machinery exists for 
their remedy. 

We have neither the wish nor intention to attribute 
to any man or men intentional unfairness ; we do not 
believe that it would be possible to show that favour- 
itism has been at the basis of any award or awards. 
Our point is that the present system is incomplete and 
unsatisfactory, and is not supported as it should be 
supported by those who know most about its working. 

If we are correct in our conclusions, the remedy is 
an obvious one, for the public have for many years 
past practically followed professional advice in these 
matters, and would, we .believe, give the most hearty 
and willing support to any machinery devised for 
perfecting the system. 

A public body presumably wishes to obtain the most 
suitable building for a certain purpose, and with that 
end wishes for as great a response as it can obtain 
to its invitation to architects. The latter are far 
more likely to respond if they feel that the element of 
an accidental miscarriage of justice is eliminated or 
provided against. 

At present those architects who take part in compe- 
titions may be divided into three groups, the first of 
which contains a fortunate few who, by reason of 
talent or special ability, have had more than an 
average amount of success. 

Then there are a greater number of those who are 
well qualified and efficient who take part in fewer 
competitions, and it is this class who are most easily 
discouraged 1f they are wrecked on the snags we have 
referred to. 

Lastly, there are a great number of the younger men 
who see in the winning of some important competition 
their best chance of a start. Of these three classes the 
first have had so much success under existing conditions 
that they may be indifferent as to any possible im- 
provements which may tell for or agaist them, and 
many have partly owed their success to a sort of 
sixth sense which enables them to know when thev 
can break conditions held binding by others. The 
third group will also be undeterred by any uncertainty 
inherent to what they regard as a elorious game of 
chance. Butitis the second croup W ho would ‘compete 
oftener and with more confidence were the system 
reformed, and the efforts of the men belonging to it 
are worth obtaining. 
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It is hard to realise how much the winning or losing 
of an important competition may mean to anyarchitect. 
In many cases it has proved to be the Open Sesame to 
a successful career, and for this reason it 1s a process 
which should be reconciled as nearly as possible with 
absolute justice. When all is said and done, there 
will be good awards and bad awards, for we cannot 
depend upon the perfect exercise of the judgmatic 
faculty at all times by any man. But we can and 
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should eliminate the absolute mistakes and injustices 
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which occur at present; and if we do so, we would 
improve the position of the profession in the eyes of 
the public, and should eliminate much dissension 
among ourselves. Meanwhile we believe the Institute 
asks too much in claiming that the awards of its 
assessors should be final and binding, and in this conelu- 
sion we take into consideration both the interests of 
the public and those of architects themselves. 


Our Illustrations. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKPOOL, 


SOUTH SHORE IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


Tuomas H, Mawson & Son, Architects, 


A PARSONAGE HOUSE IN SURREY. H. P. Burxse-Downine, F.S.A., Architect. 
OLD LONDON BRIDGE. From a Drawing by G. Yarss, 1832. 


~ Notes and Comments. 


Dublin’s Parliament House. 


It has been decided not to return to the old Houses of 
Parliament—now the Bank of Ireland—but to utilise the 
Royal Hospital as the Houses of Parliament of the Free 
State. The reasons attributed for this decision seem 
sufficient, one being that there is not adequate space near 
the Bank of Ireland for the necessary administrative 
offices, and the other that there is a difficulty in obtaining 
another and a suitable site for the Bank of Ireland. Any- 
how, the Dail will be well housed without the necessity and 
expense of erecting entirely new buildings, a conclusion 
which must be satisfactory to the people of Iveland if not 
to its architects. We hope, now that law and order seem 
to be in a fair way towards restoration, that the great 
legacy of the eighteenth century to Irish architecture will 
not be further squandered. 


The Census Returns. 


As the census returns are published it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that the housing question is slightly less and 
not more acute than it was at the period of the last returns. 
In other words, statistics render it obvious that though 
there is much room for improvement, there is no necessity 
for panic legislation. What has been done under the 
Addisonian régime is but a drop in the bucket, and, it may 
be added, a very expensive drop, reminding us of radium. 
It follows that the fact that conditions are not worse 1s 1n 
the main due to what has been done in the past by private 
enterprise, and our object should be to release private 
enterprise once more from its handicaps, and then depend 
upon it in the future as we have depended on it in the past. 
State experiments in housing have but stirred the surface 
of the pond, but have not resulted in the building of a 
causeway across it. The subject. of planning has come 
much to the fore, and there is no doubt that future housing 
will be carried out on better architectural lines than in the 
past—almost the sole positive result which emerges out of 
a great ocean of foam. 


Etiquette. 

The Suggestions Governing the Professional Conduct 
and Practice of Architects, which are to be printed in the 
“ Kalendar”’ of the Institute, do not leave room for much 
comment, except the 11th article,which runs: “An architect 
must not accept an appointment in any commercial firm 
in which the extent of his remuneration is affected by the 
profits of the firm.” We suppose there is a meaning in 
this, but it is cryptic to us. Let us assume that some 
architect is appointed by a commercial firm to do archi- 
tectural work for them at a fixed salary, but the firm feels 
the experiment may or may not meet with great success. 
If it does, is it not natural and proper that they should add 
a bonus to his salary ? The success of the firm will probably 
automatically increase the demands on the architect 
employed, and if so, why should he not receive additional 
payment ? The intrinsic value of any man’s service is hard 


to arrive at; the practical result may often be demon-— 


strated by facts. Is it corrupt or improper—save in a 
Socialist State—to be affected by such considerations, and 
is it not often said that we all work better for having a 
direct incentive to do more and better work ? 


The Bank of England. 


Mr. Herbert Baker’s letter in “The Times” is, to our 
mind, a very complete and convincing answer to the 
criticisms of the Soane Trustees. We should have thought 
that, having regard to the immense value of the site and 
the amount of business to be transacted in the Bank, that 
Mr. Baker’s scheme of dealing with the problem was a 
conservative rather than a radical one. The outer walls 
will remain practically as they are, with the exception of 
the introduction of a few additional entrances in them, 
while the external effect of the halls will be enhanced by 
their prolongation along the whole circumference of the 
building. We also consider that Mr. Baker’s portico—to 
which exception is taken—an admirably conceived feature, 
while, as he says, it is necessary to cloak staircases, lifts, 
and other practical features. To our mind it also connects 
in a reasonable manner the new upper with the old lower 
buildings, bringing them into harmonious relation with 
each other. The widening of Princes Street may, or may 


not, be a practical necessity, but if it is, we imagine that — 


any protest will be unavailing. The difference it might 
make is to bring up the problem of the entire reconstruc- 
tion of the Bank on new lines, as it would involve the 
demolition of buildings which it might not be reasonable 


to reconstruct as they are and without which the preserva- 


tion of the remaining frontages would perhaps be un- 
meaning. 


A New Horror or Aladdin’s Lamp. 


Two misguided boroughs—those of Holborn and West- 
minster—have, under an evil spell, had the public lamps, 
dustbins and other impedimenta of municipal civilisation, 
painted with aluminium paint. 
lamp standards are examples of how not to design ; in the 


second, aluminium paint discloses the fact that previous — 


coats of paint, with all their cracks and blemishes, have not 


been removed. The effect is exactly that of tin foil when it | 


is moulded by children round their toys. Aluminium paint 
soon becomes dirty and takes an unpleasant yellow tinge, 
as can-already be seen. If we wanted to devise a means 
for showing up the shoddiness of many of the excrescences 
of modern life we could not devise a better method. To 
fully realise the enormity of what has been done it is only 
necessary to stand in a position where one can see the new 


north front of the British Museum forming a background to — 


a horrid group of street lamp standards. Green paint at 


least had the merit of causing the lamp standards to be ~ 
fairly inconspicuous as they merged into the background, | 
and we can see no reason why the offending Councils should — 


add to the many worries of daily life. 
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August 3, 1923 
The R.I.B.A. Alfred Bossom Studentship. 


The following is the draft scheme for the R.I.B.A. Alfred 
Bossom Travelling Studentship for the encouragement of the 
Study of Commercial Architecture. 

This scheme was approved by the Board of Architectural 
Education, who cabled their grateful thanks to Mr. Alfred 
Bossom, of 680, Fifth Avenue, New York, for his generous gift. 

1. The Board of Architeetural Education will appoint a special 
Jury consisting of three architects (including if possible the 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects), a builder, 
and a property owner, to control and conduct the competitions 
for the Award of the Silver Medals, the Gold Medal, and the 
Studentship. The builder serving on the Jury will guide his 
colleagues on the estimates of cost, and the property owner on 
the estimates of revenue. 

2. The competitions will be confined to those students of the 
“ Recognised ” Schools of Architecture which enjoy exemption 
from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination who, after passing through 
the School Courses, have attained the Associateship of the R.I.B.A. 

3. On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education, other Schools of Architecture, at present not ‘‘ Recog- 
nised ” for Final Exemption, may be admitted to the competi- 
tion, so that those of their students who have passed the R.I.B.A. 
qualifying examinations and have attained the Associateship of 
the R.I.B.A. may take part in the competition. 

4. An additional competition will be arranged by the Jury, 
which will be open to Associates of the Royal Institute who have 
not passed through one of the “ Recognised” Schools or one 
of the Schools mentioned in paragraph 3. A Silver Medal will be 
awarded to the winner. 

5. The Jury will set a subject each year and send it to the 
Schools. Each of the Schools will appoint a local Jury of 
similar composition to the Jury mentioned above, to conduct 
the competition and award the Silver Medal for the best design 
submitted by a graduate of the School. Each design will be 
accompanied, by an approximate estimate of the cost of the 
building and the financial return from it. The Silver Medals 
awarded at the Schools will be known as the “ Alfred Bossom 
Silver Medals for Commercial Architecture.”” The Silver Medals 
will be handed to the successful competitors at the Annual Distri- 
bution of R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships. 

6. The designs of each of the winners of the Silver Medals will 
be forwarded to London, where they will be judged by the Jury. 

7. The Jury will award the ‘“‘ Alfred Bossom Gold Medal ” and 
the “‘ Alfred Bossom Travelling Studentship” to the author of 
the best design submitted to them. The Gold Medal will be 
handed to the successful competitor at the Annual Distribution 
of the R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships. 

8. The holder of the Studentship will be required within a 
period of not more than six months from the date of the award 
to journey to the United States of America and spend not less 
than six months there in the study of commercial architecture. 

9. On arrival in the United States the student will report 
himself to the Architectural League of New York, which will, by 
means of a special Committee appointed for the purpose, give him 
advice and guidance on the subject of his studies. 

10. At the conclusion of his stay in the United States the holder 
of the Studentship will be required to submit a detailed and 
_ illustrated report on a particular branch of the subject laid down 
by the Jury. This report, when approved by the Jury, will be 
printed and copies will be sent to each of the competing Schools 
of Architecture and to each student who has taken part in the 
competition of the year. 

11. The Travelling Student will be paid the sum of £250 
_ to meet the cost of his journey to and from the United States and 
his stay of not less than six months in that country. 

12. The complete Roll of Silver Medallists and Gold Medallists 
will be kept at the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
copies of the Reports will be preserved in the R.I.B.A. Library. 

13. Mr. Alfred Bossom has generously undertaken to provide 
funds to meet the cost of the scheme, including the provision of 
the Medals and the payment of the Travelling Students, for a 
period of five years. 

14. At the end of five years the Board of Architectural Edu- 
cation will submit a report to Mr. Bossom on the working of the 
Scheme and will discuss with him any modifications which may 
. found to be desirable with a view to placing it on a permanent 

asis, 

15, Mr. Bossom will arrange for the design, casting and supply 
of Gold and Silver Medals. 


My. W. Scotter Owen, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.I., announces 
his removal to new offices on August 1. His address will be 
9 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.4, and his telephone number 
City 3434. 
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. Professional Conduct and Practice. 

The following “ Suggestions Governing the Professional 
Conduct and Practice of Architects’ have been adopted 
by the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and have been ordered to be printed in the Kalendar for 
the guidance of members. 


An Architect in practice, if a Member or Licentiate of the 
R.I.B.A., is governed by established customs accepted and 
observed by the architectural profession, and more particularly 
by the Charter and By-laws of the Royal Institute, which 
render him liable in the case of unprofessional conduct to 
reprimand, suspension or expulsion at the discretion of the 
Council. 

The following may be considered to record in a general way 
the practice of architects and also to indicate a standard of 
conduct in any special cases not specifically referred to therein. 

1, An Architect is remunerated solely by his professional 
fees and is debarred from any other source of remuneration in 
connection with the works and duties entrusted to him. It is 
the duty of an Architect to uphold in every way possible the 
Scale of Professional Charges adopted by the Royal Institute. 
An Architect must not accept any work which involves the giving 
or receiving of discounts or commissions, nor must he accept any 
discount, gift or commission from contractors or tradesmen, 
whether employed upon his works or not. 

2. If an Architect own, or have a commercial interest in, any 
material, device, or invention used in building he must inform 
his client thereof, and must obtain his sanction before permitting 
it to be used in works executed under his direction. 

3. An Architect must not publicly advertise nor offer his 
services by means of circulars. He may, however, publish 
illustrations or descriptions of his work, and exhibit his name 
on buildings in course of execution (providing it is done in an 
unostentatious manner), and may sign them when completed. 

4, An Architect must not attempt to supplant another Archi- 
tect nor must he compete with another Architect by means of 
a reduction of fees or by other inducement. 

5. In all cases of dispute between employer and contractor 
the Architect must act in an-impartial manner. He must 
interpret the conditions of a contract with entire fairness as 
between the employer and the contractor. ee ey 

6. An Architect must not permit the insertion of any clause in 
tenders, bills of quantities, or other contract documents which 
provides for payment to be made to him by the contractor (except 
for duplicate copies of drawings or documents), whatever may 
be the consideration, unless with the full knowledge and approval 
of his client. 

7. An Architect should not take part in any competition as to 
which the preliminary warning of the Royal Institute has been 
issued, and must not take part in any competition as to which 
the Council of the Royal Institute shall have declared by a 
Resolution published in the Journal of the Royal Institute 
that Members or Licentiates must not take part because the 
Conditions are not in accordance with the published Regulations 
of the Royal Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

8. An Architect must not act as Architect or joint Architect 
for a work which is or has been the subject of a competition 
in which he is or has been engaged as Assessor. 

9. It is desirable that in cases where the Architect takes 
out the Quantities for his buildings he should be paid directly 
by the client and not through the Contractor, except with the 
previous consent of the client. 

10. The businesses of Auctioneering and House Agency are 
inconsistent with the profession of an Architect. 

11. An Architect must not accept an appointment in any 
commercial firm in which the extent of his remuneration is 
affected by the profits of the firm. 


The Improvement Committee of the Sheffield City Council are 
prepared to receive competitive designs and tenders for the 
construction of a new reinforced concrete bridge over the River 
Don at Leppings Lane, Sheffield. Application for particulars, 
accompanied by £5 deposit, must be made before August 31. 

Plans for the erection of warehouses, etc., at the corner of 
Trongate and Stockwell Street were submitted by the City Im- 
provements Department to the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court 
on the 26th ult. The buildings, which are to be erected on sites 
at present being cleared, are estimated to cost £190,000. Con- 
sideration of the plans was continued. Plans for buildings and 
alterations estimated to cost in the aggregate £285,000 came 
before the Court. Among the linings granted was one to Messrs. 
McFarlane, Lang & Co., 38 Wesleyan Street, for additions to 
biscuit factory, Clydeford Drive, Tollcross, at an estimated cost 
of about £23,000. 
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“ INTERIOR OF A CHURCH,” 


The Print Society.* 


Before we talk about the book itself it may be as well to give 
a brief account of the people who are behind it. The Print 
Society was founded in 1919 by Mr. E. Hesketh Hubbard, 
R.O.1L., A.R.W.A., himself an etcher and landscape painter of 
reputation, and the membership is made up of etchers and 
collectors of many different countries. It is a hopeful omen 
for its future that the collectors outnumber the artists by nearly 
eight to one. Another happy omen is the actual achievement 
during its very short life. ; 

In November, 1920, they published a handbook called 
“On Making and Collecting Etchings.”’ The copies were sold 
out within a month of publication and a second edition has now 
been printed, and this year they have issued the work here under 
notice. 

Two Travelling Exhibitions have been sent to the U.S.A., 
where they have been shown under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts at Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
many of the smaller cities. The Society has two British Isles 
Travelling Exhibitions, which have been shown at Bournemouth, 
Oldham, Hull, Conway, Rochdale and Bridlington. Other 
exhibitions of members’ work have been held at Toronto, 
Amsterdam, Christchurch (New Zealand), Sydney, Simla, 


*“ 66 Etchings by Members of the Print Society.” Published by 


the Print Society at Woodgreen Common, Breamore, Hants. Price 
21s. net. 
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Philadelphia, and at various schools, colleges and clubs in Great 
Britain. At the Second International Exhibition of Etchings 
at the Anderson Galleries, New York, held under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Society of Etchers, a special section was devoted 
to prints by members of the Print Society. By way of conclusion 
we may add that the Society keeps thirty folios in circulation. 
The second of their publications consists, in the words of the 
sub-title, of full page reproductions of etchings, drypoints, 
aquatints and mezzotints, and a few reproductions of wood-block 
prints and lithographs. No pains have been spared to obtain 
good results. And the sequel ought certainly to be many orders 
for the thirty-eight members whose work is so excellently shown. 
The dimensions of the original print are given in each case, and 
its price is stated in a loose supplement. We are able to give 


three of the reproductions ; but, of course, the effect is consider- 


ably heightened in the book by noble margins, fine type and 
splendid paper. 
has been contributed by Mr. Kineton Parkes, who writes both 
pleasantly and instructively on the subject of Prints. By way 
of conclusion, a typical sentence may here be quoted, because it 
appears to us to illustrate the spirit of this vigorous young 
Society and its practical attitude: “It is not by the purchase 
of prints that connoisseurship is accomplished: the study of 
them is the only way to scholarship, and an artist is gratified by 
the valuation of his work if even no purchase of it is achieved ; he 
is more gratified when in the natural course of events a cheque 
follows appreciation.” 


An introduction to this interesting publication — 
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Quantity Surveyors’ Fees for Housing Work. 


General Housing Memorandum No. 64, issued by the Ministry 
of Health, sets forth the fees payable to Quantity Surveyors 
in private practice for work in connection with the settlement 
of Contractors’ Accounts for State-Aided Housing Schemes. 
“The terms set out have been settled in agreement with repre- 
sentatives of the Surveyors Institution, and were confirmed 
at a*special meeting of Quantity Surveying members of the 
Institution.” 


The Memorandum is as follows :— 


Questions of difficulty have arisen between the Ministry of 

Health and the Surveyors Institution regarding the application 
and interpretation of paragraphs (d) (e) and (f) of Part II of 
General Housing Memorandum No. 31 in individual cases. 
After exhaustive discussions between the Department and the 
Surveyors Institution it has been agreed that to obviate argu- 
ments and disputes the following statement should be substituted 
for paragraphs (d) (c) and (f) as representing a reasonable applica- 
tion of those paragraphs as a whole. It must be understood 
that the terms of this statement are an agreed compromise 
between the Department and the Institution on the various 
points of difficulty arising under the three paragraphs rather 
than an agreed interpretation of individual paragraphs, and 
consequently must be accepted in their entirety. 


“II (d) Variations. Measuring and making up account of 
variations consequent upon alteration in design including 
foundations :— 


13 per cent. upon gross amount of additions. 
1 per cent. upon gross amount of omissions.” 


The charge shall be calculated on all additions and omissions 
brought into account (except that no charge shall be made in 
_Tespect of any item of omission which is taken bodily from the 

Bills of Quantities and does not necessitate reference to dimen- 
sions or abstracts). It is assumed, of course, that the surveyor 
will adopt the most economical method of arriving at the adjust- 
| ments. ; 


_ “II (e). Adjustment of contract price consequent upon 
| changes in cost of labour and checking and considering claims 
in'respect thereof.” 
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A fee of 1} per cent. will be payable upon 


(a) The difference between the amount of the wages payable 
at the rates specified in the Contract and the amount of the 
wages paid at a higher rate, and also on 


(b) the difference between the amount of the wages payable 
at the rates specified in the Contract and the amount of the 
wages paid at a lower rate. 


“II (f). Adjusting contract price consequent upon changes 
in cost of materials and checking and considering claims in 
respect thereof. 

Where this work is done by the Surveyor, a special fee is to 
be arranged, not to exceed } per cent. in respect of the first 
100 houses upon the gross cost of the materials dealt with, 
and } per cent. in respect of any number of houses beyond the 
first 100 upon the gross cost of the materials dealt with. In the 
event of any difference as to the amount to be charged for this 
work, the difference is to be determined by the Minister of 
Health, whose decision shall be final.” 


The fee should be taken at 4 per cent. in respect of the first 
100 houses and +} per cent. in respect of the remainder, and 
applies to materials purchased in the open market. It can also 
be regarded as applicable to materials supplied through the 
Director of Building Materials Supply provided that all the 
work in connection with claims for those materials has been 
undertaken by the Surveyor, viz.: (a) ascertainment of the 
amount of goods supplied to the contractor through Director 
of Building Materials Supply or the Local Authority; (6) 
ascertainment of value of the goods at nominal (schedule) rates ; 
(c) preparation of statements of accounts of amount due by the 
Local Authority in respect of materials supplied by Director of 
Building Materials Supply and of the railway carriage accounts 
paid by the contractor. 

If the above items have been only partially undertaken by 
the Surveyor the fees should be reduced porportionately. In 
such case the Local Authority should communicate with the 
Ministry stating the facts of the case. 

Paragraphs printed in quotation marks are reproduced 
verbatim from General Housing Memorandum 31. 

This Memorandum is framed on the assumption that the 
Bills of Quantities and the original dimensions are available 
for the use of the Surveyor. 
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Work : Its Direction Now and in 


the Future.* 
By W. W. Scott-Moncrieff, F.R.LB.A. 


I would not have you think that I am going to read you a 
lecture ; rather I am going to try to paint for you two pictures, 
so that you may compare one with the other. We are told that 
“comparisons are odious”; but even their very odiousness 
has a certain utility, because if it were not for black we could not 
understand white, and if it were not for white we should not be 
able to understand black. 

The first part of my talk I hope you will regard as destructive, 
and the second part as constructive. 

I am going to read to you, as the first part of the lecture, some 
extracts from an article which appeared in “‘ The Manchester 
Guardian,” called ‘‘ The Genius of Henry Ford.” I will make 
a few comments on the extracts after I have read them. I shall 
do that because I think that, in so doing, you will not get any 
exaggerated picture of the direction of modern mass-production 
methods. 


““ We do not bother about costs,” says Mr. Henry Ford, in his 
book ‘ My Life and Work,’ “ we first reduce the price to a point 
where we believe more sales will result ; then we go ahead and try 
to make a price.” 

So from this you see that the ideal aimed at is sales. 

The second extract is this : 


‘“Tn order to understand the Ford method, it must be borne 
in mind that the whole of the work in the factory is subdivided 
into a remarkable number of separate operations. The perform- 
ing of each operation has been the subject of the closest study, 
in order to reduce the time and skill occupied in it to a minimum. 
Such a systematic study has resulted in a huge manufacturing 
organisation wherein thousands of simple operations are con- 
tinuously repeated by unskilled labour; and it might almost be 
said that the manufacture of each part of a Ford car is a factory 
in itself, so much is the work subdivided. Mr. Ford states 
that his foremost skilled men are tool-makers, the experimental 
workmen, the machinists and the pattern-makers. And he then 
goes on to say, ‘‘ The rank and file of the men are so unskilled, 
they learn their jobs within a few hours or a few days.” 


You here see that the ideal aimed at in that paragraph is skill 
reduced to a minimum, that simple operations are to be con- 
tinuously repeated by unskilled labour ; that jobs can be learned 
in a few hours, or a few days, and men, therefore, are trained 
to become unskilled. And I would ask you to think for one 
moment of the effect of this upon the individual. 


The next quotation is: 


** A good illustration of the Ford methods is the evolving of 
the moving-line method of assembly.” 


Here you can picture to yourself the parts of a car passing 
along on a moving platform; and you can also picture to 
yourself the workmen who are standing along that platform and 
the monotony of the life, and how such a method accounts for 
the lack of interest in life, and for its being centred not in work, 
but. in recreation. . From this, the doctrine arises that all work 
is unpleasant, and that idleness is the only thing in life worth 
having. 

The next extract is: 


“In short, the result is this: by the aid of scientific study, 
one man is now able to do somewhat more than four did only a 
comparatively few years ago. That established the efficiency 
of the method, and we now use it everywhere. Assembly of the 
motor, formerly done by one man, is now divided into eighty- 
four operations, but those men do the work that three times 
their number formerly did.” 


What is the object of this? Is it that we may have cheaper 
goods in greater quantities ? And is the only ideal to be aimed 
at an ideal of convenience and speed ? 

The fifth extract is this: 


“Mr. Ford gives some instructive details of the chassis 
assembly line. We have worked out speeds for each assembly, 
for the success of the chassis assembly caused us gradually to 
overhaul our entire method of manufacture, and to put all 
assembling into mechanical driving lines. The chassis assembly 
line, for instance, goes at the pace of 6 feet per minute; the 
front axle assembly line goes at 189 inches per minute. In the 
chassis assembling there are 45 separate operations or situations. 
The first man fastened four mudguard brackets to the chassis 
frame. The motor arrives at the tenth operation ; and so on, 
in detail. Some men do only one or two small operations, 
others do more. The man who places a part does not fasten it ; 
the part may not be fully in place until after several operations 
later. The man who puts in a bolt does not put on the nut; 
the man who puts on a nut does not tighten it. On operation 
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34 the budding motor gets its gasolene; it has previously 
received lubrication. On operation No. 45 the car drives out 
into John Aire Street.” 


I think that perhaps any further comment on that is super- 
fluous ; but I would like to say this: that the higher the wages 
a man is paid for this degrading work, the more iniquitous is the 
system. 

The sixth quotation is this : 


‘The Ford methods have more recently been carried to a high 
state of perfection in the foundry, and strike one as bearing on 
the revolutionary. In the present Ford foundries only about 
5 per cent. of the labour is classed as thoroughly skilled, and 
these rank as moulders and core-setters. The remaining 95 per 
cent. are unskilled, or, as Mr. Ford says, skilled in exactly one 
operation, which the most stupid man can learn within two 
days.” 


Mr. Ford here frankly confesses that his factory is nothing 
but a vast organisation for training 95 per cent. of his employees 
to be fools. 


The seventh extract is this : 

“In a classification which Mr. Ford has caried out he gives 
the following particulars. It turned out at the time of the 
enquiry that there were then 7,882 different jobs in the factory. 
Of these, 949 were classified as heavy work, requiring strong, 
able-bodied and _ practically physically-perfect men; 3,338 
required men of ordinary physical development and strength. 
The remaining 3,595 jobs were disclosed as requiring no physical 
exertion, and could be performed by the slightest, weakest sort 
of men; in fact most of them could be satisfactorily filled 
by women or older children. The lightest jobs were again 
classified, to discover how many of them required the use of full 
faculties; and we found 670 could be filled by legless men, 
2,670 by one-legged men, 2 by armless men, 715 by one-armed 
men, and 10 by blind men. Therefore out of 7,882 kinds of 
jobs, 4,034, although some of them required strength, did not 
require full physical capacity.” 

The classification of these physical perfections and imperfee- 
tions of men—the legless, the armless, the blind—is revolting 
in its mechanism. Was man made to be the servant of such 
machinery ? 

Extract No. 8—this is put in by the author of the article: 

‘“* This article is the merest glimpse of Henry Ford’s fascinating 
and somewhat remarkable book. All those interested in produc- 


tion, even remotely, should read it. Apart from its instructive- 
ness, it is a modern romance.”’ 


I think this describes it; it is a modern romance. - : 
The author of this article is an Englishman, it was publishe 
by an Englishman in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,” and I think 
you will agree with me that it is a disgrace that any paper 
should publish and uphold such ideals in this country. We 
must think of America, perhaps, as children—very fascinating 
and charming children doubtless. But we are an older nation 
than they are; we have outworn, or I hope we have outworn, 
these extremely experimental, babyish ways of looking at life. 
America, doubtless, has a very great future before it; but we 
should remember that, compared with us, they are children 
with all a child’s desires for making stupid experiments and tricks. 

In the second part of the lecture I wish to try and present 
to you something which is constructive, and which I hope, as 
Englishmen, we shall agree is a better principle than the American 
principle. 

If we look around us to-day, in every state of society, we find 
little groups forming, and these little groups appear, as it were, 
to be the initial bubbles which are bubbling up everywhere in 
the community, which eventually will be united and perhaps 
form a better direction for work in the future. So that, having 
attempted to pull down what I think we must all admit—though 
in the Ford case it is an exaggeration of methods generally 
obtaining in this country—is the tendency of modern production, 
to produce for speed and convenience, to make things in quan- 
tities cheaply, and to take it out of human life, let us look 
at the other side. | 

Constant thought about a subject may induce clarity in the. 
mind of the thinker, but it is a matter of very great difficulty 
to convey that same clarity to others by means of speech. | 

In what I am going to say, I shall touch—and I confess it 


.frankly—on pure philosophy. Philosophy is, as everybody: 


knows, wisdom; and, believing that there is nothing which 
wisdom cannot or does not touch, I make that excuse for intro- 
ducing it. 4 

I will not presume to suggest any sort of guide for geniuses, 
because if any guide were laid down for geniuses we may be 
perfectly sure they would not take the faintest notice of it. Nor 
would I try and point out a line for fools; but simply for the 
bulk of us, people who are endowed with ordinary decent human. 
faculties. I think this—and I believe you will find there are 
tendencies cropping up all over the country to support this 
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view—that most things that we really require in life, apart 
from the superfluities, can be done by artists and craftsmen. 
In order to be perfectly clear, I will try and give you the defini- 
tions, as far as one can see them, of these terms. Art, in my 
dictionary, is defined as “‘practical knowledge or skill.” Some- 
body else defined it as ‘“‘ Creative skill devoted to a high ideal.” 
And a short definition, which I read somewhere and which stuck 
in my mind, but I am afraid I cannot give you the author of it, 
is that it is ‘‘ Passionate utterance.’ Poets, musicians, and so 
on, are passionate utterers. If art is practical knowledge or 
skill, the artist is a man of practical knowledge and skill, but with 
this reservation: he devotes his labour towards fine accomplish- 
ment. He has also been defined as a creator of beautiful illu- 
sions. My own definition would be that he is an expresser of 
idealistic and original thought, in materials or otherwise. And 
the craftsman I would define as an expresser of thought, not 
necessarily original, in materials only. 
From these definitions it will be quite clear that the architect, 
the painter or the sculptor is both a craftsman and an artist, 
that an architect is both an artist and a craftsman, because he is 
himself a skilled performer, with his hands, because he has to 
make drawings; he uses materials with his hands although he 
does not build a building. The painter is a craftsman because 
he handles materials in his endeavour to express thought. And 
the same is true of the sculptor. And craftsmen and builders 
are artists, provided that in their handling of materials they 
endeavour to give the best expression of what is in them both. 
So that from these definitions we come to see that it is not all 
easel picture painting, as some people would have us believe. 
As a contrast to the attitude of modern manufacture towards 
life, let us consider what the artist’s and the craftsman’s attitude 
towards life is. This attitude was expressed at a recent meeting 
of craftsmen. I have elaborated it slightly, but in the main 
it is the gist of what was stated, and every craftsman there, 
by his assent and applause to the speaker, gave undoubted 
approval and understanding of what was said. The artist and 
the craftsman, after he has been through his training and settled 
down in life, says to himself, ‘‘ Here Iam, surrounded by matter 
—the matter of me and the matter of the objective world of 
nature.” Let us analyse this; let us analyse the “I” and let 
us analyse the “ matter.” 
The “I” in all of us is divisible into two; the “I” that we 
may call the thinking principle, and the matter which is the 
body, Every craftsman knows this, and I do not think many 
unfortunate factory hands ever had an opportunity of knowing 
it. The craftsman knows it from having handled matter. You 
may think it strange, but I am sure it is the truth. 
He says then, ‘‘ What is this matter ? What are these materials 
which make the objective world ?”’ He thinks it is something 
limited by quality and having character ; those are the essential 
characteristics of matter. So that matter has character. There- 
fore that which has character must have life, therefore that 
which has life must have thought, therefore all matter must have 
life, and therefore all matter must be the expression of thought. 

Therefore matter is more than the expression of thought; it is 
the very image of thought, and infinite in variety of character. 

In carrying his investigations a stage further, he recognises 
that there are the same principles in himself as there are in the 
materials which he handles; he realises that there is the thinking 

principle, or the thought principle, in himself, and there is the 
thought principle in the materials which he handles. Therefore 
he sees there is a kinship between himself and what might be 
‘described as “the himself’? in matter. And gradually he sees 
all works of art as the expression of thought ; and also he regards 
all fine works of craftsmanship as the expression of thought. 
_ And he gradually learns to read thought as expressed in materials, 
just as a child learns to read from letters. So that as time goes 
on thought becomes more and more real, and material more and 
‘more of an illusion ; just as print is read almost subconsciously. 
As I have already said, this is an elaboration of what was 
expressed. When the speaker finished, the sense of the meeting 
was that he had been perfectly understood ; in fact an old and 
‘distinguished artist who sat in front of the speaker turned round 
to him and said, “I have never heard it put so well in my life 
before.” So we see that man in his effort to express his highest 
‘self, or his better thought, in his workmanship, in matter, in 
| materials, arrives at what we may call an exalted view of life. 
__ May I just say a word—I hope I am not boring you—as to 
be study of great works of art? The most powerful work of 
‘art that I know is the statue of Demeter or Ceres, in the British 
| Museum ; andif anybody would care to go to the British Museum 
-and sit in front of that statue, I think he will realise almost 
mstantaneously, so great is the power of the thought behind it, 
that the material, the stone, in that statue, vanishes, and the 
thing which is most present in the mind is the thought behind 
the statue. 
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So the significance of the materials recedes, and a new and 
immaterial perception of beauty arises, and this is what I believe 
is the true education. Matter, or materials, were not made 
for nothing, and man, by bringing the power of his sincere thought 
to bear upon the matter, will certainly at last achieve that 
knowledge which will enable him to perceive the yet greater 
knowledge. 

Now, in case you may think this is all “‘ bunkum” and a new 
theory, I shall read to you two quotations: one from Plotinus, 
who lived about a.p. 200; one from Plato, approximately 
500 B.c. If we study the works of great artists, we shall see 
that they have all gone through this stage. If you take Turner, 
you will find he started life with a passion for accuracy, a passion 
for extremely accurate draughtsmanship; and his pencil 
drawings of boats, and odds and ends of fishermen’s gear, which 
you can see in the Tate Gallery, are marvels of concentration 
and accuracy in pencil work. But we see that after he had 
become master of his materials and used materials purely for the 
expression of his thought, we find that in later life he began to 
perceive another beauty, and that he spent his declining years in 
trying, quite inadequately, to convey some idea of that other 
beauty. You will see it in the works which he painted towards 
the end of his life at Petworth, in Sussex; those mysterious 
drawing-room interiors ; which shows that he had arrived at that 
state of mind which it was impossible to express, either in 
materials or otherwise. 

The same may be said of Rodin. In case you do not know, 
I may say that Rodin was employed, until he was about 45 years 
of age, as a modeller of architectural ornament for various trade 
firms. Finally, at about that age, he got employment in some 
trade firm whose name I have forgotten—but while he was in 
Brussels, I think I am right in saying, he conceived the idea 
for that large bronze figure ‘“‘ The Bronze Age.’’ [He presented 
us with a cast of it, which is in the South Kensington Museum. | 
That figure was sent to and exhibited at the Salon, and the 
sculptors of Paris accused him of having cast the figure from life. 
So that when Rodin did start, he started with his feet very firmly 
on the earth. Later in his life we see how all this seemed to him 
not the matter; it all rather disappeared. He became not so 
definite ; he adopted that method of half-hewing figures out of 
blocks of stone in order to try and find some medium of ex- 
pression for that greater beauty which he saw towards the end 
of his life. The same may be said of Watts, and in fact of 
all the great artists. And I think even the humble carpenter 
knows this; and he knows it, I think, simply because he has 
spent his life in trying to express his thought in materials, and 
that, in so doing, those materials have given him something 
back. Materials, therefore, may be described as the alphabet 
by which the sincere soul of the sincere man may find expression. 
But it is important that she—that is to say, the soul—should 
have something to express. Beauty of thought makes perma- 
nent things; unworthy thought piles up the scrap-heap. 

Jf I may, I will just read you these two quotations. 

The first, from Plotinus, is one line, very short, and it is just 
to try and confirm you in the belief that this is no hare-brained 
idea that I am trying to explain to you, but that it is as old as 
the hills; that these people knew it, and knew a great deal 
which we, in our mechanical age, have forgotten. 

Plotinus says: ‘‘ To investigate, however, whether intelligible 
matter is eternal, is similar to the enquiry whether ideas are 
eternal.’ You will see there, in Plotinus’ mind, a very intimate 
connection between materials or matter, and the idea or thought. 
In fact when Plotinus, according to the translation, mentions 
the word “ideas”? you may read for it our word “ thought.” 

And now I will read you what is, perhaps, one of the finest, 
grandest, most in-seeing, most penetrating passages in literature. 
It is from Plato’s ‘‘ Symposium.” 

‘He who has been instructed thus far in the things of love, 
and learned to see the beautiful in due order and succession, 
when he comes towards the end will suddenly perceive a nature 
of wondrous beauty ; and this was the object of all his toils ; 
a nature which in the first place is everlasting, not growing and 
decaying, not waxing and waning, not fair in one point of view 
and foul in another; but beauty absolute, separate, simple 
and everlasting, which, without increase or diminution or any 
other change, is imparted to the ever-growing, ever-perishing 
beauties of other things. He who, ascending from these, 
begins to perceive that beauty, is not far from the end.” This 
is the important part—‘‘ And the true order is to begin with 
the beauties of earth,” 7.e., matter, ‘“‘and to mount upwards 
for the sake of that other beauty, using these as steps only, and 
going on from fair forms to practices, and from these to fair 
notions, and from fair notions he arrives at the notion of absolute 
beauty, and at last knows what the essence of beauty is.” 

And the last one, which is peculiarly applicable, because it 
bears out what I have said, is: 
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‘“Beholding beauty with the eye of the mind, he will be 
enabled to bring forth not images of beauty but realities, for it 
is the reality and no image that he grasps.” 

Well, I have tried, as I said at the beginning I would, to paint 
two pictures, and I hope I have not muddled them. You have 
the first one I gave, which is the modern, purely material aspect 
of life; to produce quantities of goods cheaply for the object of 
selling them, and with the aim, behind the production of them, 
of convenience and speed. I have endeavoured to put before 
you, in my second picture, a higher view of life and one which, 
I think, will make us greater men, and make England a greater 
country. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


Avcust 2, 1873. 
WoRKMEN’S DWELLINGS AND WORKSHOPS. 

A company has recently constructed a new street in Paris 
called the Rue des Industries, Saint Antoine, in which have been 
erected nineteen workmen’s houses. The plan adopted is that 
of M. Emile Leménil, the architect of the company, and it has 
been carried into effect within a twelvemonth. AI! the houses 
are uniform in style in their erection, and wood is entirely excluded, 
iron and brick alone have been employed, the window frames 
even are of iron. The special characteristic of the buildings, 
however, is that workshops adapted for various businesses are 
established in the basement, ground-floor, entresol and _first- 
floor of each building. Steam engines of 200 horse-power are 
placed in the basement, and the power let out as required by the 
occupants ; and an arrangement is also made by which com- 
pressed air may, if found desirable, be supplied as a motive 
power to the upper stories of the house. The experiment is a 
bold one, and should it succeed the company is ready to construct 
a large number of these residential and industrial establishments. 
Most of the attempts to establish in Paris houses especially 
adapted for working men—cités owvriere as they are called—have 
been positive or comparative failures, but then they have gener- 
ally been erected in out-of-the-way places, whereas the new 
company has set to work in the very heart of Saint Antoine, the 
grand patron of the Blouse. 


Chester-le-Street Urban District Council on the 27th ult. 
decided to ask the Ministry of Health to sanction the erection 
of 250 more houses on the Council’s building estate. The tender 
of Messrs. J. T. Lee & Co. for the erection of 98 houses on the 
estate was recommended to the Ministry for acceptance. The 
prices were: Type A2 end house £360 Ils., intermediate 
£343 Is.; type A3 end house £335, intermediate £315. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, HORNSEY. SCREEN TO LADY CHAPEL (WAR MEMORIAL). 
J. Stanpen Apxins, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


MEMORIAL LYCH GATE, ST. MICHAEL, COPPENHALL. 
J. STANDEN ADKINS, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


Agricultural building, and tenders were actually obtained. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 


University of Leeds. 
New Building for the Department of Agriculture. 


As long ago as 1914 plans were prepared for the intended 
But 
the scheme was necessarily set aside. Orders have, however, 
now been given for a definite start and a new tender (from 
Messrs. Armitage & Hodgson of Leeds) has been accepted. The 
architect is Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A., F.S.A.. Originally in- 
tended for'a site on the Woodhouse Lane frontage of the Uni- 
versity land, the building has been finally allocated to a position 
on University Road west of the buildings of the Textile (Cloth- 
workers) group. A good street alignment is here available 
and the building will occupy a plot 190 feet long by 125 feet 
deep. The pavement line falls sharply eastward, but the slope 
has been taken into consideration and will be rather helpful 
than otherwise to the lighting of (and access to) the large base- 
ment, which is an important part of the accommodation. While 
a great portion of this basement is occupied by stores of various 
sorts, it also contains a students’ common room, a locker room, 
bicycle racks, and a large machinery room and workshop. On 
the ground floor the largest rooms are a hig lecture room. measur- 
ing 50 feet by 24 feet, a smaller one measuring 35 feet by 19 feet 
(both of these have the auditorium raised in stages), a museum 
50 feet by 27 feet, a library, secretarial offices and various small 
professorial or class rooms. The biological department begins 
on the first floor. On the second floor are found a large students’ 
laboratory, laboratories for chemical-nutrition research, balance 
rooms (for staff and students), lecture rooms, large and small, 
and rooms for microscopy and other special purposes. The 
roof surface is also adapted for out of door and greenhouse work, 
and the staircase, which is large and central, is arranged so as 
to give the most direct and convenient access from floor to 
floor. It is also so arranged that a lift (for passengers and 
heavy goods) can he put in if required in the future. The 
whole building has been designed as regards both elevation 
and plan in such a way as to be the most direct expression of the 
needs of the department. Wall spaces have been, on the 
external walls, reduced to a minimum ; window sizes have been 
increased to the maximum. The complete equipment and 
fittings of each room have been worked out in connection with 
the general wall spacing. The external materials will be stone 
and brick, owing to the large window areas, these are sparingly 
used and the building will depend for its structural strength 
on a framework of steel. There will be no irrelevant ornamen- 
tation. A simple attempt has been made at grouping and 
balance. 


Newcastle City Council have decided to proceed with the 
building of houses in flats on the Delaval Road site and also to 
demolish two insanitary areas in the vicinity of Prudhoe Street. 
This latter scheme is estimated to cost £95,000, but the annual 
charge on the rates is worked out at approximately 4d. in the £. 

Liverpool Tramways Committee have approved plans for the 
utilisation of Tournament Hall, Edge Lane, as a tramway 
construction and repair works. The scheme is estimated to cost 
between £200,000 and £250,000. It will provide facilities for the 
construction and repair of over 200 cars. There will be refresh- 
ment and recreation room accommodation for 600 men. 
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Paunt WaterHOUSE, Architect. 


Competition News. 


The Worcester City Education Committee propose to obtain 
plans from local architects for a secondary school for about 
500 girls on the Thames House site. 

The Imperial War Graves Commission invite architects who 
served during the War as members of the military, naval or 
air forces raised in any part of the British Empire to send 
in their names for admission to a competition for the design- 
ing of the undermentioned memorials to the Missing to be 
erected in France by the Commission. The memorials proposed 
are to commemorate those who fell in the War in France and 
Belgium but have no known grave, and will be in the neighbour- 
hood of the following places and will have inscribed on them 
the following number of names :—at Bethune, 20,000 names ; 
at Armentiéres, 15,000 names; at Cambrai, 6,000 names; at 
Soissons, 5,000 names. Applications for particulars of premiums 
and other regulations from those desiring to compete are to 
be addressed to the Secretary (Works Branch), Imperial Graves 
Commission, 82 Baker Street, London, W.1, and must be 
received not later than January 1, 1924, and must be accom- 
panied by a statement giving particulars of the war service 
and professional careeer of the applicant, and clearly stating 
which of the memorials it is desired to compete for. A deposit 
of two guineas for each set of plans, regulations and other 
particulars applied for must accompany the application, and 
such deposit will be returned either on receipt of a bona-fide 
design or on the return of the plans, etc., in good condition. 
The Assessor appointed by the Commission to examine and 
report on the designs is Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., P.R.A. 

The R.I.B.A. and the Society of Architects have both notified 
their members that the competition arranged by the Wirral 
Union for extensions to Clatterbridge Infirmary are not in 
accordance with their respective regulations, and they are 
requested not to take part in the competition without first 
ascertaining from the Secretaries that the conditions have been 
approved by the respective Councils. 

The Portsmouth Corporation have now completed the pur- 
chase of Southsea Common for £45,000 and, it is understood, 
propose to obtain competitive designs for its development. 

The Chiswick Urban District Council propose to construct and 
lay out a river embankment promenade about 200 feet wide, for 
a length of half a mile, adjoining the River Thames below Barnes 
Beidge. Designs are invited in competition from artists, 
landscape gardeners, surveyors. and others, the conditions of 
which may be obtained from the Clerk on application, accom- 
panied by a deposit of one guinca, which will be refunded upon 
receipt of a bona-fide design or a return of the condition before 
August 31. Premiums of 100 guineas, 50 guineas and 25 guineas 
are offered for the designs placed first, second and third. Designs 
to be lodged not latter than mid-day on October 15 next with 
Mr. Ernest F. Collins, Clerk of the Council, Town Hall, Chiswick, 
W.4. 


The Electricity Committee of the Preston Town Council 
recommend the approval of a revised estimate of £409,100 for 
the erection and equipment of the Ripper Power Station ; also 
that the estimate for transmission lines, sub-stations, distri- 
buting mains, etc., be revised to £74,826. 
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Architectural Association. 


The annual prize-giving and exhibition of work by students 
in the Architectural Association School of Architecture was held 
on Friday, July 27, at 34 and 35 Bedford Square, W.C. 
Mr. E. Stanley Hall, the President, in opening the proceedings, 
said that by a happy coincidence of dates the first official duty 
of a new President of the A.A. was to take the chair at the annual 
prize-giving. On such an occasion it was usual to review the 
work of the past year. He would do it very briefly because 
that work was to be found hanging on the walls of the studios : 
he most cordially invited the guests to see the drawings for them- 
selves and to form their own opinions as to their worth. But 
he would like to congratulate the students on their high attain- 
ment. They would all agree with him when they saw the 
designs, sketches and working drawings that they showed a 
knowledge, skill and individuality which were refreshing. Some 
of the drawings were, perhaps, explosive ; but if a man did not 
explode when he was young he might risk becoming punctured 
when he got older. That excellent school publication ‘‘ Harli- 
quinade,”’ whose appearance they all welcomed most highly, saw 
fit to censure architects for taking themselves too seriously. 
He agreed that a sense of humour might save them from much 
“indecent pompousness,” as the writer put it. So let them 
have explosions ; let them keep individuality ; but let them be 
able to laugh at themselves sometimes for fear of becoming 
prigs. He would like to offer just one word of advice. The 
first year student sees five long years ahead of him—plenty of 
time, no necessity to work too hard. The fifth year student 
sees five short years behind him, his architectural equipment 
more complete, or less, as he has used those years. Punctuality, 
regular attendance at lectures and such-like, were things which 
greatly help in the success of the school. ‘The students, he was 
sure, would wish him to congratulate their masters. A keener 
and more loyal staff than Mr. Robertson and his assistants no 
school ever had. The Council were very proud of the staff, 
and he thought the staff had every reason to be proud of them- 
selves. The Council recognised, too, the dominating person- 
ality of the Director, Mr. Atkinson, brooding over them all like 
Zeus on Olympus. For ten years Mr. Atkinson had trained and 
guided the school with unerring tact and judgment. How much 
they owed to him they could hardly yet tell; but it was a great 
debt. Of Mr. Yerbury, the secretary, they could say no greater 
praise than that “the A.A.—it is he.” Everyone knew that 
he kept them all in order. They would like to wish their late 
house-master, Mr. Ching, the very best of luck in his new 
venture. His departure from the staff was their great loss ; 
might it be his great gain. In conclusion he had great pleasure 
in asking Mr. Corbett to present the prizes and give his address. 
Mr. Corbett was, as they probably knew, chairman of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York, in whose safe keeping was the 
architectural excellence of that great city. Architects in 
England sometimes looked with envious eyes to America, where 
more great projects seem to be carried out in a year than in a 
generation at home. Not everyone was lucky enough to visit 
America. Mr. Corbett had planted a sample of their work 
here in London. The Bush Building, at the bottom of Kings- 
way, was his work, and when the two wing blocks were added, 
it would be a notable addition to London’s architecture. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 


Pustic ScHoot Entrance ScHoLarsnip, value £63, Miss 
Betty Scott, (Headington School for Girls, Oxford). 

OrEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP, value £63, Charles W. Sully 
(Municipal School of Arts & Crafts, Southend-on-Sea). 

A.A. Essay Prize. Open to all Students, value £10 10s., 
no competition. 

First Year Course.—I1st Prize, ‘‘ Howard Colls’’ Travelling 
Studentship, value £15 15s., W. R. Brinton; 2nd Prize, Books, 
value £5 5s., C. Green ; Hon. Mention, B. H. R. Murray, W. V. 
Trubshawe, and J. V. Nisbet ; Art Subjects, value £3 3s., J. V. 
Hamilton ; General Progress, Books, value £2 2s.,Miss N. Nickalls. 

Second Year Course.—1st Prize, A.A. Travelling Studentship, 
value £26 5s., R. C. Erith; 2nd Prize, Books, value £10 10s., 
EK. T. E. Nash; Art Subjects, Books, value £5 5s., R. C. Erith ; 
General Progress, Books, value £3 3s., D. H. Beaty-Pownall. 

Third Year Course.—Holloway Scholarship, value £300, 
E. Wamsley Lewis ; Scholarship tenable for one year in Fourth 
Year Course, value £52 10s., F. E. Bennett ; 1st Prize, ‘“‘ Henry 
Florence’ Travelling Studentship, value £50, F. E. Green ; 
2nd Prize, Books, value £21, F. Roscoe; 3rd Prize, Books, 
value £15 15s., J. W. Wood; General Progress, Books, value 
£5 5s., I, BE. Tramcourt; ‘‘ Alec Stanhope Forbes ”’ Prize for 
best colour work during the year, Books, value £5, N. H. 
Musgrave. 

Fourth and Fifth Year.—Design.—ist Prize, value £6 6s., 
R. E. Enthoven; 2nd Prize, value £4 4s., The Hon. H. A. 
Pakington. Decoration.—lst Prize, value £6 6s., John Grey ; 
2nd Prize, value £4 4s., R. E. Enthoven. Town Planning.— 
Ist Prize, value £6 6s., Miss I. M. Chambers; 2nd Prize, value 
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£4 4s., J. C. Shepherd. Construction.—1st Prize, value £6 6s., 
A. 8. Knott; 2nd Prize, value £4 4s., H. Braddock. Architec- 
tural Association Diploma, on satisfactory completion of 5 Year 
School Course: Miss I. M. Chambers, L. 8. Slaughter, E. U. 
Channon, L. J. Williams, C. 8. Morley, J. C. Shepherd, C. G. C. 
Hyslop, G. A. Jellicoe, G. H. Crickmay and D. 8. Petrovitch. 

Medal, presented annually by the Société des Architectes 
Diplomés par le Gouvernement to the best Diploma student 
of the year, J. C. Shepherd. 

R.I.B.A., “‘ Henry Jarvis’? Scholarship, value £50, A. E. 
Cameron. A.A. Design Club Prize, value £5 ds., J. H. Greenwood. 
Architectural Association Design Prize, awarded annually, Royal 
West of England Academy School of Architecture, value £5 5s., 
R. H. Brentnall. 

Mr. Harvey W. Corbett, F.A.I.A., Diplomé Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, after presenting the prizes, said that the students who had 
not received prizes must not be discouraged ; sometimes they 


were the ones to get the prizes later in life—and that was an — 


important time to win them. He felt very greatly honoured to 
have been asked to be present. The most important thing any- 
one could do was to help forward education. The mere building 
of buildings would amount to very little if they did not carry 
on that other work. He was afraid that the real reason for his 
undeserved honour was that when he came to the Architectural 
Association some two weeks previously for a quiet Junch he had 
met their president, secretary and director, and got talking too 
much, because he received afterwards a card asking him to come 
there on that very important occasion and to talk to them on 
the lines of his discussion during the lunch. He had forgotten 
what that was, but he imagined that in all probability it was 
education, because that was a thing he had been very deeply 
and actively interested in ever since his return to New York 
from Paris twenty-three years ago. It was the duty of every 
practising architect to give of his time towards the work of 
education. They must remember that when the student finished 
at the schools he was only continuing his education, and the 
practising architect must take that man and guide him. LEvery- 
body ought to bring into that system the young man, so that he 
may become part of it. The profession was a very broad, one. 
Practically every human activity was connected with some 
building or other. Their field, indeed, was the broadest in the 
world. He could tell the young man or woman all that was 
necessary to be a successful architect. But unfortunately every 
month his ideas changed on the subject of what and how the 
student should be taught. He was, however, decided on one 
point, one test which might be applied to any architectural 
school or any group of people working together. And the test 
was “‘ Are the students enthusiastic, interested, excited about 
their work—or are they simply being driven along?” A 
great deal of education was something being done to us. The 
function of an educator was to make it possible to inspire the 
students to work for themselves. Personally he felt convinced 
that the A.A. School passed that test of a perfect scheme of 
education 100 per cent. The system they were following was 
perhaps a little different from their system in America, where, 
owing to the volume of work, they had of necessity to standardise 
their educational methods. Consequently there was not so 
much scope for individuality as over here. But it did not make 
much difference if the student was keenly interested and so 
inspired that he was ready to work twenty-three hours out of 
the twenty-four, and sometimes even more. Ideal results would 
come from such students later on in life. In American educational 
work pressure was continuously being brought to bear to make 
the courses more and more practical. All practical things were 
a very essential part of an architect’s education. But the best 
period for training his imaginative faculties came between the 
ages of 19 and 25. Then was the time for the free “ projet,” 
not limited by cost, by site, or by the other factors which sorely 
tie him later on. The practical conditions of American cities 
are going to be such as to require the greatest imagination 
which architectural genius can bring to bear. He might say 
“the soft pencil turneth away wrath” and “the softer the 
pencil the higher the salary.”” By which he simply meant that 
the man who used a soft pencil thought of proportion, mass and 
general principles before detail—and that was the logical se- 
quence. They in the States had offices of considerable size. 
He had been told it would be difficult to get several Englishmen 
working similarly together in partnership. In America, some- 
times draughtsmen were members of the firm. That method 
had come into being because the volume of work covered so great 
a field it was necessary to have co-operative effort to bring about 
successful results. He did not think a comparison could be 
made between conditions here and across the Atlantic, so 
entirely different were they. In the States they had to build 
up an organisation to cope with the special conditions. In 
conclusion, Mr. Corbett congratulated the students, the staff 
and the president on the work they were doing. He believed 
theirs was the starting-point of a system which will spread 
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over all this country. He would like to see a common. school 
for all England, very much as they had in America, where in 
New York they assembled drawings prepared in ateliers in the 
various States. The marks alloted in New York were the credit 
which the student received in his local group. The student 
was thus inspired by the knowledge that he is in competition 
with all the other students of America. He would like to 
suggest that all Great Britain should join with the A.A. in 
the marvellous work they were carrying on, and on which he 
warmly congratulated them. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson, the director of the school, said architects 
in this country had no idea of the great amount of work 
American architects did, and it was of a very high quality. 
When over there he was interested to see how much of the 
advance in architectural design was due to their classes. It 
boiled down to the fact that the schools during the last twenty 
years have been so well organised that the architects living in 
America produce work above the ordinary level. ‘That uni- 
versally high level of design was unquestionably owing to their 
schools. Draughtsmanship in offices attained an astonishingly 
high quality. Detail was rendered so beautifully that nothing 
could be better. That again he traced back to the wonderful 
educational work. In America there were twenty-four or 
twenty-five schools as compared with the four in England. And 
they turned out every year some thousand trained architects 
as against our fifty. The difference between 1880 or 1890 and 
1920 was so enormous that really the schools, and especially the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, might be said to have: revolutionised 
American architecture. French training was inferior, because 
it consisted so largely of paper architecture. He believed that 
in the future the great American cities like New York, Washing- 
ton and Chicago will be centres of architectural pilgrimage, 
just as one travels to-day to study the buildings of Rome and 
Florence. That pilgrimage had, in fact, already begun. Every 
American city possessed architectural ambitions. In England 
he thought practising architects ought to spend a little more 
time in helping along the students. Here we had not yet 
got that older generation of well-trained architects that they 
had in America. At present the system begins and finishes 
in the schools too largely. Of course we could never hope to 
compete with Americans in their unbounded hospitality ; 
indeed they load one so continuously with kindness that when 
they come over here one feels ashamed one can’t return it. 
Turning to the affairs of the school, Mr. Atkinson said he felt 
personally very much the departure of Mr. Ching who had been 
one of the first he himself had met when joining the A.A. School, 
and than whom one could not find a nicer man. He wished 
something could be done to bring to the notice of the British 
Empire Exhibition authorities the fact that the younger group 
of architects would be probably willing to do a great deal of 
work for nothing. The A.A. school was now well set on its 
feet. The five-years’ course was running smoothly and the 
work turned out justified it. Five years was not too long to try 
and learn a sufficient amount of architecture to claim to be 
something of an architect. The architecture that: was wanted 
was the architecture of the present epoch, and not of the day 
before yesterday or a century ago. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch, president, R.I.B.A., proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Corbett. 

This was carried with enthusiasm, and the meeting broke 
up to study the drawings and to partake of tea. 


Bristol School of Architecture. 


The first annual prize distribution and exhibition of work took 
place at the school on Saturday afternoon, when a large number 
of friends attended. The chair was taken by Mr. G. C. Lawrence, 
A.R.I.B.A., R.W.A. (vice-president of the Society of Architects), 
in the unavoidable absence of the President (Mr. W. S. Skinner, 
F.R.LB.A.). The Lord Mayor (Mr. Alfred Dowling), who dis- 
tributed the prizes, and the Lady Mayoress, were also present. 

The awards were as follows :— 

The Dame Janet Stancomb Wills Travelling Studentship— 
E. H. Button. 

Royal West of England Academy Silver Medal and Bristol 
Society of Architects’ Prize—W. J. Thrasher. 

Royal West of England Academy Bronze Medal and Bristol 
Society of Architects’ Prize, for best student in the preliminary 
course—J. H. Bourne. 

Architectural Association Design Prize—R. H. Brentnall. 

The Savory Design Medal—A. J. Saise 

Master’s Prize, for the most marked progress during the year— 
T. W. Snailum. 

Mr. E. H. Button—senior student, and who will act as assistant 
Master to Mr. Gordon Hake next term—proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, which was 
seconded by Mr. A. J. Saise and carried amid applause. 
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Royal Institute of British Architects. 


The following are notes from the minutes of the Council meet- 
ing held on July 23 :— 


Tue Future Poricy or tH R.I.B.A.—The Council instructed 
the Charter and Bye-Laws Committee to meet forthwith for the 
purpose of considering the general question of the policy to be 
pursued during the coming Session and to report upon it at the 
first meeting of the Council after the recess. 


Tue R.I.B.A. ann Country Mrmprrs.—Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Allied Societies’ Conference, it was decided 
to arrange in November next in London a three-day meeting 
which will include some of the annual R.I.B.A. functions at 
present held on separate dates during the year. If the experi- 
ment proves successful, it is hoped in future to arrange an 
annual “ Architects’ Week ” in London, in which will be included 
the Annual Dinner, the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal, 
and the President’s Inaugural Address, and perhaps other 
functions. In this way it is hoped that country members of the 
R.I.B.A. will be given an opportunity of attending the most 
important annual functions of the R.I.B.A. by making a single 
visit to London only. 


PROFESSIONAL ConDUCT AND PracticE—Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Practice Standing Committee, the Council 
ordered to be printed in the “ Journal” and in the next and 
all subsequent issues of the R.I.B.A. ‘“‘ Kalendar” a revised 
series of regulations for Professional Conduct and Practice 
entitled ‘‘ Suggestions Governing the Professional Conduct and 
Practice of Architects.” 


New Atxiep Soctrry.—The Burma Society of Architects was 
admitted to alliance with the R.I.B.A. under the provisions of 
Bye-Laws 77 and 78. 


The questions set at the Intermediate and Final (or Special) 
R.1I.B.A. Examinations held in June, 1923, have been published, 
and are on sale at the Royal Institute, price 1s. 6d. (exclusive of 
postage). 
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The Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute. 


Colonel George E. Kent, J.P., of Portsmouth, in his presidential 
address to the members of the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute at the summer meeting at Bristol, said that in con- 
nection with the Housing Bill one was glad to see that a more 
elastic system than that originally put forward was likely to be 
adopted in regard to both the class of house and the Government 
grant. From personal experience in his own district, he found 
that many people who, by thrift, saved money during the war 
were purchasing new freehold houses, which private enterprise 
was producing ready for occupation—houses of a better type than 
those they had hitherto resided in. He was referring more 
particularly to houses of the value of about £700 or £800. In 
the majority of cases this action was automatically leaving 
smaller houses available for the class of persons for whom it was 
proposed to provide the so-called non-parlour house. There 
was, therefore, no reason why the Government grant should not 
apply to the better houses referred to, just as much as to a 
somewhat inferior class of house. In going about the urban and 
rural districts one could not but deplore the appearance of some 
of the houses hurriedly constructed under the subsidy system. 
In the urban districts they had too often been expensively and 
indifferently built, without any pretence to artistic treatment. 
In the rural districts they were too often what one might describe 
as ‘‘ shanties,” prejudicially affecting the beauty of the country- 
side. At the present moment probably every one of them in 
the provinces was much exercised in his mind on the burning 
question of Schedule “‘ A” assessments. The solution of these 
problems called for level heads and broad minds. An increase 
in assessment in many cases must be anticipated and could be 
justified. It was not outside the range of probability, however, 
that these assessments for Schedule *‘ A’? would govern local 
assessments. While this might lead to a reduction in rates, and, 
in the long run, be a benefit to all, one must not lose sight of the 
possibilities. Some authorities might consider this only in the 
light of increased revenue, and might be induced to make 
increased expenditure, with a consequent diminution of the 
benefits that would otherwise accrue from increased assessments. 
The pressure of public opinion might, however, be strong enough 
to combat this. Many of the blue forms were already in their 
hands, and, so far as his own observation went, a good number 
were capable of easy adjustment with the Inspectors of Taxes 
without having to go before the Commissioners. One was rather 
at a loss, however, to understand the incongruities which were 
apparent when one had the opportunity of comparing several 
similar cases which came into one’s hands. It was hoped—nay, 
it was believed—that inspectors would give a sympathetic 
hearing and indeed offer satisfactory settlements where reason- 
able objections were made. As agents were now permitted to 
appear before Commissioners, he would suggest that they 
should avail themselves of the privilege of approaching the 
inspectors in the early stages, with a view to avoiding any 
unnecessary formal appeals. As a modest practitioner, he might 
be permitted to say that an assessment based upon the 40 per 
cent. increase allowed by the Rent Restriction Act must be 
open to objection if, of the 40 per cent., the 25 per cent. allowed 
by the Act (in addition to the one-sixth pre-war allowance) to 
cover the enhanced cost of repairs, was not eliminated in arriving 
at the net assessment. The thanks of the Institute were due to 
the Parliamentary Committee and its officers for the constant 
watch that was kept on the Parliamentary debates when legis- 
lation pertaining to the activities of the members was in the air 
and before such legislation became an accomplished fact. Re- 
ferring to the Registration Bill, promoted in co-operation with 
the Surveyors’ Institution and the Land Agents’ Society, the 
President said little fault seemed to be found with the main 
principle underlying it. The responsibility of the duties specified 
in the Bill was great, and the public was entitled to protection 
against unknowingly employing an unqualified or irregular 
practitioner. That was, shortly, what they were aiming at; 
it was for the benefit of the public and for the good repute of 
their own honourable calling. There was no desire whatever 
to interfere with the legitimate work of other professions. There 
was no desire, either, to interfere with those established prac- 
titioners or experienced assistants who were not members of the 
Societies promoting the Bill. They would be entitled to 
register, and, if they conducted their professional work in a 
clean and honourable way, they would, he believed, appreciate 
the proposals when they were placed upon the Statute Book 
and their full value began to be felt. Although the Bill did not 
reach its second reading on the appointed day, and little further 
progress in Parliament was likely this Session, the Joint Com- 
mittee of the promoting societies was not standing still. The 
‘nature and extent of the opposition had been largely disclosed. 
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Much of it was due to misunderstanding, and it could, he 
believed, easily be overcome. Conferences were taking place 
with this object, and certain concessions had been made. 


“Thess 


> 


chief of these was the deletion of the sub-clause relating to — 


connection with other business. 


They were satisfied they could - 


not pucncsstaly ask Parliament to take away part of a man’s — 


living if such a man now obtained his living partly by the work 
of their profession and partly by connection with other business. 
They must be patient and persistent, confident that it was only 


a question of time before Registration became the law of the land, _ 


and that by their efforts they would leave the profession better 
than they found it, to the benefit of those who came after them. 


Banners Across London Streets. 


After much vacillation, the London County Council has decided 


to take steps to prevent the indiscriminate defacement of London _ 


streets by banners stretched across the roadway for advertise- 
ment and other purposes. In the 1924 session of Parliament 
the Council will promote legislation providing for the control or 
prohibition of all such devices. 


It is interesting to recall that in February, 1922, the Council — 
decided to promote similar legislation, and that in November 
ot the same year,at the instance of the Westminster City Council, 


an extension of these powers was sought enabling the Council to 
control in like manner flags or banners displayed 
or above” 


evident that vigorous opposition to the proposals would be 


encountered, and the Council decided not to proceed with that 
portion of its General Powers Bill. 
Since then the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint Com- 


mittee and certain Borough Councils have made further repre-_ 


sentations to the Council, urging that the original proposals for 


controlling banners overhanging the streets should be resusci- 
tated. The General Purposes Committee of the Council is in” 


agreement with the proposals so far as they affect banners 
‘overhanging the street,” but has advised the Council that, 
in their opinion, no attempt should be made to obtain control 
of banners displayed on or above buildings. 


“upon, over — 
any building. At that time, however, it became — 


Acting on the advice of its Committee, the L.C.C. has passed — 


unanimously the following resolution :— 


That legislation be. promoted in the session of Parliament 


1924, by means of provisions in the Council’s General Powers 
Bill, to provide for the control or prohibition of flags, banners 
or similar devices suspended over or partly over the carriage- 
way or portion of the carriageway for purposes of advertise- 
ment, announcement or direction. 


A New Clip. 


Our small illustration shows one of those small inventions 
which can perform a diversity of feats out of all proportion to 
their size. Known as the “Jubilee Worm Drive Hose Clip,” 
it has been efficiently used for such unlike things as wireless, 
electrical air compressure pipes, suction and delivery hoses, 
steam and vacuum pipes, and for fire brigade purposes. It 
makes a perfectly tight joint under all conditions and will stand 


up to almost any pressure. 


A tremendous direct pull is exerted 


on the steel ribbon which encircles the pipe or other object by a 


worm with heavy square cut threads. 
gives an even and equal pressure, is easily fitted, and when 
removing opens out automatically free from the hose. There 
are no loose parts to go astray, and the square-headed bolt can be 
tightened again and again by a screwdriver or, in emergency, 
by a coin. 


It cannot be stripped, 


Another point is that the pipe has not, as in some 


inventions, to be made to fit the clip; the clip will take any 
shape desired. The fact that it is used by both the Royal 


Engineers and the Tank Corps, as well as by gardeners and 
plumbers, is suggestive of its versatility. The sole concessionaire: 
for the clip is Mr. L. Robinson, London Chambers, Gulnghead 
Kent, and 300 Langside Road, Glasgow, ~ 
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TRUSCON HOLLOW FLOOR 
Lon 14 Span Slabs o Bi floor, being hollow, 


is soundproof, as well as 
‘ ph fireproof, and is invaluable 
Wu. M, fr / at Cet y Y NES for Offices, Hospitals, Schools, 
Hotels, Flats and similar 

buildings. 


It is the lightest floor pro- 


curable, atid owing to its 
simplicity of construction is 
very economical. 

This floor has been used in 


some of the largest buildings 
in England. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET CONTAINING FULL PARTICULARS 
AND DELAILS 


‘Ghe TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO-L™ 
22 Cranley Gardens » South Kensington » $.W.7 


CELLO: 


INSULATING LUMBER 


ys in. Building Board, 4ft.x8ft., or longer as 
required. Stronger than wood. More INSU- 
LATING than corkboard. The Best Sound 
Deadener in Board Form. A perfect base for 
Plaster or Stucco. 


THERE IS SOME USE FOR CELOTEX IN EVERY BUILDING 
Pesce. SES \ SS 
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SS . 
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Interior or Exterior finish. Excellent for floor 
or roof linings. Weighs only 60 Ibs. per 100 
super feet. 


Prevents condensation in concrete structures. 
Can be worked with all wood-working tools and 
holds nails and screws. Water and vermin proof. 


Labour saved in construction. Fuel saved in 
upkeep. 


Dealers wanted everywhere. 


BIVERT & FIRTH 


15 GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


SKLLA 
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New Catalogues. 


The Art Metal Equipment Co., Ltd., 186-188 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C., by means of their leaflet No. 7, clearly show 
that happy is the office which possesses their ““ Ameco”’ steel 
vertical filing cabinet, and the “‘Ameco”’ system for corre- 
spondence, documents, etc. Possessors of the old-fashioned 
methods of filing look down with justifiable superiority on the 
man who has something more antiquated, and still more so on the 
man with nothing better than primitive boxes where letters lie in 
desperate confusion. But that feeling of pride will surely stand 
abashed in front of an ‘“‘ Ameco”’ cabinet with its ball-bearing 
suspension slides, which render the pulling out of a loaded 
drawer a pleasure, its comely appearance in dark green stoved 
enamel, its slimness, and its general air of efficiency. The 
cabinets are sold in two grades, the principal difference being 
that “B” grade is without the automatic locking device of 
“A.” They are so constructed with air chambers on all sides 
that a considerable protection against fire is provided. Simplicity 
is the keynote of the “‘ Ameco”’ filing system, which comprises 
guide cards, miscellaneous folders, and three-cut plain folders. 

The study of acoustics has been, as most people know, much 
to the fore in the United States, where the late Professor Wallace 
C. Sabine carried out invaluable investigations. Apart from 
his great theoretical work this pioneer was closely associated 
with the invention of the “ Akoustolith’’ tile—a masonry 
material which can be made to closely resemble the usual building 
stones employed for interiors. Remarkable success followed 
its use. With their usual enterprise, Building Products, Ltd. 
(44-46 King’s Road, Sloane Square, S.W.), have acquired from 
Messrs. R. Guastavino Co., of New York and Boston, the sole 
agency in this country for this new aid to banish one of the 
nightmares of architects. They have sent us an interesting 
brochure which deals most informingly with acoustics in general 
and only incidentally with ‘‘ Akoustolith.” 


Messrs. Engert & Rolfe, Ltd., Poplar, London, E.14, have 
issued three booklets—one dealing with their productions in 
general, and the two others with “‘ Lithonite’’ Roofing and 
“Waterp”’ Roofing respectively. ‘‘ Lithonite”’ Roofing is a 
system of sheet asphalte ; the data given in the booklet is very 
comprehensive, by reason of the many different uses to which 
it can be successfully adapted, such as roofs of wood or concrete, 
lining roof tanks, basements, etc. Instructive diagrams and 
illustrations of buildings where the material has been applied 
are included. ‘‘ Waterp’”’ Roofing is described as a smooth-faced, 
bituminous, flexible, self-finished roofing, of which the foundation 
consists of a special felt fibre, which is first saturated under 
great pressure with a special waterproof bitumen compound, 
after which an outer skin of natural bitumen is applied to both 
sides. 


The Plate Glass Publicity Bureau, 9 Southampton Street’ 
Holborn, W.C., have published a very instructive booklet 
entitled ‘‘ Windows of Character.”” The present-day process of 
the manufacture of polished plate glass is lucidly described and 
illustrated. A great deal of the information will be new to most 
of our readers whose concern begins and ends with the finished 
product. The various stages are briefly sketched from the 
making of the fireclay crucibles to the fixing of the glass on the 
job. One of the most interesting of the intermediary stages is 
the method employed in lifting the plates of glass after casting 
into the brick ovens or cooling chambers on a moving platform 
or “ travelling bars.’” The minute accuracy necessary in every 
stage is amply testified when we read that in the process of 
pressing the glass on the grinding tables men mount upon each 
plate, and by executing a kind of rhythmic dance they tramp 
it into the plaster of Paris previously washed over the table. 
Only the finest material could possibly stand such a strain. 
The advantages of polished plate glass are, as compared 
with ordinary sheet glass, convincingly set forth and we can 


congratulate the Bureau on the publication of a really instructive 
booklet. 


For a century and a half Messrs. James Austin & Sons, Ltd* 
(St. George’s Mills, Hoxton Square, N.), can trace back their 
ancestry as cord-plaiters, and they now occupy a position that 
is unique. The firm have just issued a pamphlet on “ Plaited 
Cordage and Window Ventilation” which is something more 
than a trade catalogue. It is offered primarily as a handy 
reference book, which should help towards preventing the mis- 
application of cords for various classes of work. One useful 
chapter is that showing how to put fresh lines in a window sash 
at a minimum cost—an operation too often timidly and expen- 
sively left to the professional who usually leaves a litter as well 
as a bill behind him. Many varieties of line are manufactured 
by the firm, and the booklet discusses their special purposes and 
qualities. 
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The Ransome Machinery Co. (1920), Ltd., 14-16, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W.1, show a sense of fitness in making their latest 
catalogue one of no little dignity. Inasmuch as it deals with 
plant for making tar and bituminous macadam and asphalt for 
roads it ought to be a thing of substance. It is primarily meant, 
we are told, for engineers, surveyors, road contractors and 
stone-quarry owners. ‘This firm, besides, claim to be the largest 
manufacturers in the British Empire of high-class concrete 
machinery and equipment and of macadam and asphalt plants. 
The Ransome All-British combined drying and mixing plants 
are described and illustrated in great detail. A remarkable 
number of photographs show typical installations in many parts 
of the country, not to mention places like Bombay and Bilbao. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that the Ministry of Transport 
have set up a Ransome asphalt plant at the National Physical 
Laboratory. 


General. 


Plans for a proposed Bus Centre for Messrs. Cooke, Robinson 
& Co., on the site of the Palais de Danse, Hanley, have been 
prepared by Messrs. Ford & Slater, F.R.I.B.A. 

A Ministry of Health inquiry into an application by the 
Coventry City Council for sanction to borrow £45,000 for the 
extension of their sewage disposal works at Baginton was held 
last week. 

The Cardiff City Council have given formal notice of their 
intention to provide a new public elementary school for about 
1,300 children on the housing estate of the Corporation at 
Mynachdy. 

The remains of a chantry chapel have been discovered at 
Catterick Bridge Hotel, near Richmond, where excavations are 
being made by Sir Henry Lawson with the object of adding a 
wing to the hotel. 

The Scarborough Borough Engineer has been instructed by 
the Town Council to prepare a plan showing the erection of a 


public hall, ball-room, and other premises on the site of the — 


present Olympia. 

To encourage private building, a committee of the London 
County Council suggests a rate subsidy in addition to the State 
grant. 
shall receive a subsidy from the rates of £3 a year for twenty years. 

Mr. Robert Roberts, of Ruthin, Denbigh, brewer and. licensed 
victualler (retired), who left gross estate of the value of £42,032, 
bequeathed £2,000 towards building a new Methodist chapel 
at Ruthin “that will be an ornament to the town and a credit 
to the cause of Christianity.” 

The British Cast Iron Research Association are arranging a 
joint research with the Electrical Research Association into 
the subject of cast iron to resist sea water. It is estimated that 
the experimental work will occupy about two years and will be 
carried out at the coast and in tidal rivers. 

Liverpool Tramways Committee have approved the report of 
the city electrical engineer in favour of the provision of a new 
super-generating station at Lister Drive, which, when completed, 
will develop 100,000 kilowatts by means of four engines. The 


station, it is said, will be one of the largest, if not the lazgest, in — 


the country. 

The Ministry of Health have sanctioned a further loan of 
£13,065 to the Penybont Rural District Council for completing 
the Pencoed and Coychurch Higher Main Drainage and Sewage 
Disposal Works and the branch sewers for the respective areas. 
The engineer for the scheme is Major T. J. Moss-Flower, of 
Westminster and Bristol. \ 

The Middlesex County Council are recommended to accept 
the tender of C. Challis, Brentford (amounting to £13,039), for 
the erection of a Primary School at Hayes, and that of G. Godson 
& Sons, Ltd., Kilburn Lane, W. (£7,527), for additions to the 
Court House, Willesden. 
by Mr. H. G. Crothall, F.R.I.B.A., county architect. 

At the last meeting of the Birmingham Education Committee 
it was stated that new elementary schools at Nansen Road and 
Pineapple Farm had been completed. The cost per head was 
50 per cent. more than before the war. Taking the pre-war cost 
as & basis, there was a saving of about 25 per cent., and that had 
been effected for the most part by getting rid of ‘‘ red-tape ” 
regulations. 

Messrs. T. Roper & Sons, Ltd., of Mowbray Street, Sheffield, 
have received the contract for the erection of 462 houses under 


the Bradford Housing Scheme, at a total cost of something like 


£170,000, at Schole Moor, Thackley, Bierley and Odsall. The 
firm is just now engaged on work for the Sheffield Corporation 


Water Department in Edmund Road, at an estimated cost of 
£50,000; as well as on three other schemes in Sheffield, and | 


more at Kiveton Park and Clowne. 


The suggestion is that houses built privately for letting — 


The plans in each case were prepared . 


NOT. Cie 2d: 
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The Dominating Factor in Architecture. 


Amidst a flood of somewhat stilted and high-flown 
speech and writing on the subject of the aims of 
architecture and the mission of architects, it seems 
to us that the most important factor is frequently for- 
gotten or overlooked. This is, that it should be the 
product of delight and pleasure in creation and should 
convey that sense of delight and pleasure to those 
who see and use buildings. If this is the case, it 
seems to us we shall have not necessary great or 
sublime architecture, but vital and expressive work, 
while without it no effort or straining on the part of 
architects will produce more than the dry husks of 
design. : 

We cannot define what will give a designer or his client 
pleasure because no training can entirely subdue the 
individuality of man, or, rather, we may say that if 
training can and does eliminate it the designer is 
unfit for the work he has to do and leaves him perhaps 
a most learned pedant, but unfit to convey what 
should be the living spirit of architecture which it 
‘should be our endeavour to hand on from age to age. 

Much of our modern work is dull and uninteresting, 
not because we exercise too much care, but because 
we are anxious and troubled about many things, 
and have forgotten—or been incapable of forgetting— 
for we have never known—the one thing needful. 

We cannot study too much as long as the study 
gives us pleasure, but we should beware of that over- 
study which some hope may replace the creative 
faculty and inspiration which they entirely lack. 

We should like to see the revival of traditional 
design if that be possible, but we do not want to see 
it come about through the enforced choice of style 
on the part of a single architect, for what any designer 
does not feel in his bones he will be unable to do 
convincingly. 

We sometimes have interesting proof of this where 
a subject is set. Some years ago a competition was 
held for a large school at Bolton, the buildings of 
which were to be designed in an Hhzabethan or 
Jacobean manner, aiming at the general effect of build- 
ings of that date. Very few of the competitors 
succeeded in giving more than a dry-as-dust version 
of mullioned architectural treatment because the 
heart of the competitors was not in the job, and it 
Was impossible for them to think freely in Tudor terms. 

Now the same criticism applies to what a good 
many architects design to-day, and they are imposing 
on themselves unnecessary fetters in design. 

A tradition is the outcome of faith and habit, and 
if faith is wanting no habit can be formed. 

Our schools of architecture should not attempt 
to sway any man against his inclinations, but rather 
to encourage him to follow his inclinations ; for even 
if we are ambitious to see a great tradition once more 
established the work of those who are following 
unwillingly will retard results, as it can convey no 
Sense of delight because it is not the product of delight 
In design. 


If we are fair we have to admit that almost any 
building can be suitably treated in many different ways. 
Across the Atlantic the problem of the skyscraper 
seems to be more and more likely to be resolved on 
lines which suggest medieval precedent, and what 
applies to the skyscraper applies more or less to great 
warehouse and office blocks. We could as easily and 
suitably found the bulk of our modern buildings on a 
Gothic or Tudor basis as on that of the Renaissance, 
notwithstanding the frequent assertion of the contrary 
view. In other words, we are in no sense restrained 
save by limitations we falsely assume exist, but which 
do not really bind us. 

We should, therefore, be eclectic in the matter of 
style unless and until inclination leads us to act in 
unison with others, and we should eliminate the 
fancied necessity of uniformity. 

In the days of the Gothic revival, architects were 
slavishly endeavouring to adhere to precedents founded 
on the particular work carried out at given dates, 
but in Liverpool Cathedral Mr. Scott has produced a 
great Gothic design which would have astounded the 
Reyivalists as it conforms to the standards of design 
of no given date. It is indeed the outcome of an 
architect’s power of absorption of the spirit of Gothic 
work as a whole, and his enjoyment in it, and this it is 
which gives it its force, character and delight. 

In a similar way the work of Norman Shaw, that 
greatest architect of the nineteenth century and 
perhaps of modern times, based as it 1s on what had 
gone before, was entirely new in its individual rendering. 
We cannot imagine Shaw as referring to books when he 
was designing, as many of his colleagues do now, but 
as generally being influenced by what he had seen 
studied and enjoyed. 

And the greatest of English architects, Wren, cer- — 
tainly worked in the same spint, a spirit which has 
entirely differentiated his work from that of his 
followers and successors who gradually succumbed 
to the growing desire to keep to the paths of precedent 
and to continually check themselves lest they should 
stray over undiscovered country. 

Our schools of architecture are doing a great work 
in training the younger generation, and in so far as 
men are taught to acquire knowledge the influence of 
the schools is good. But when it comes to using the 
knowledge so acquired, the teachers of the coming 
generation of architects should be careful that they 
do not unwittingly encourage a spirit of intolerance in 
design or lead even to think there is but one road by 
which they can gain salvation. 

The mountain summits of inspired design can be 
reached by many roads and tracks, but only those can 
tread them who thoroughly enjoy every step they are 
taking upwards, and who sweep away from their minds 
many of the myths and shibboleths of those who are 
for ever trying to devise a logical and mathematical 
basis by which they can check results which are only 
obtainable through the gates of delight in creating. 
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Our Illustrations. 
CHANCEL OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH, CHICHESTER. Macponatp Git, Architect. 


DETAIL OF NEW PREMISES, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. T. P. & E. S. Cuarxson and H. Austen Haun, Architects, 
ALDENHAM SCHOOL LIBRARY. MicHart WATERHOUSE, Architect. 


Notes and Comments. ; 


Brighton’s Good Example. 

The five statues in the Victoria Gardens, Brighton, are 
to be sold to the highest bidder, either for purposes of 
decoration or as building material. We learn that their 
expulsion from the Garden of Eden is not regretted, and 
feel envy, for in London also we have many statues and 
buildings which “ never would be missed.” We have often 
wished to give up a little of our space to the formation of a 
‘Chamber of Horrors”? which would serve to point out 
the defects of our civilised appreciation of art, but unfortu- 
nately there is a law of libel, and also an unwritten code of 
hospitality. We cannot ask for drawings of horrors and 
then condemn them in our columns; and if we do not, 
our readers would consider they met with our approval. 


Alas, Poor Bricklayer ! 

A contemporary writes as follows :—‘‘ Perhaps even the 
man, whose mind suggested no limits to the triumphs of 
applied science had not envisaged the laying of bricks by 
machinery. Now, however, we are told of a machine that 
will lay 10,000 bricks a day, and so do the work of at least 
twenty bricklayers. We ought to be very sorry for the 
dispossessed manual bricklayers, though it 1s suggested 
by some that they have spurred the inventor on to this 
achievement—that, in homely phrase, they have been 
‘asking for it.’ ” 

Sir Christopher Wren. 

The Architectural Press have published at a cost of 7s. 
an interesting and well-produced memorial volume of 
Sir Christopher Wren, with contributions from Paul 
Waterhouse, Sir Reginald Blomfield, Stanley C. Ramsey, 
Frederick R. Hiorns, Walter Godfrey, Patrick Abercrombie, 
Beresford Chancellor and Mervyn Macartney, and the 
illustrations given are both well chosen and produced. As 
we said when commenting on the R.I.B.A. memorial volume, 
there must be a good deal of waste in trying to deal with 
different aspects of Wren’s work by a number of writers, 
though the method has its interest. Anyone covering 
the whole subject, even in a volume of 86 pages, could tell 
the reader more than he can learn from eight separate 
essays, but it may be a consolation to some to feel that, 
in spite of all that has been said and written, there is still 
room for a great book on Wren and his works which, if well 
carried out, would suffice to make anyone’s name in the 
literary world. What is really wanted is a writer of 
sufficient insight and strength of mind to write quite 
critically, for indiscriminate praise is an unworthy tribute to 
one whose reputation will remain in spite of the most 
searching and critical analysis that can be made. We 
live in a world where over-statement is too common, and 
should like to see more reasoned criticism than is often 
used both in dealing with present and past. , » ¢ jy Big 


-London’s Traffic. 

Mr. Harold Cox has written an interesting article in the 
“Sunday Times” on the subject of London Traffic. He 
regards the tramway system and its control by the L.C.C. 
with misgiving, pointing out that a tramway system can 
never be as fluid and as manageable as a motor bus service. 
If one car is stopped, all the others behind it must be 
stopped also, whereas one motor bus can pass in front of 
another at will. Also he holds very rightly that the 
rails are often difficult and dangerous to negotiate, as we 
frequently notice. He suggests minor alterations, such as 


eliminating horse-drawn traffic in the busiest thorough- - 


fares where they are likely to keep back motor-drawn 
traffic and so cause congestion, and he further suggests 
that hawkers might be eliminated from the busiest 
thoroughfares. 


He is not in favour of setting up a central authority, , 
which he considers a step towards unnecessary bureaucracy, — 
and instances the difficulties of New York with its central-_ 
ised control. As he says, London has grown out of all 
proportion to the natural needs of the country and even 
of the Empire, and it is doubtful whether such a mass of 
population can ever be comfortable till it is spread more | 
thinly over a greatly increased area. Mr. Cox sometimes 
appears to be a pessimist, but in most cases we feel on 
reflection that his pessimism is founded on a rock of fact. 


hie 


ep 


The Birmingham Civic Society. 


The Birmingham Civic Society’s Annual Report contains 
notice of much useful work. We illustrate by a plan and 


As 


rf 


_view their plan for a new recreation centre in Muntz Park, : 


in which a natural dell is utilised as an auditorium and 
stage for games and dances, as it is one of the best things of - 
its kind we have seen, and shows the value of planning 
in matters of the kind. This plan has been accepted by 
the Parks Committee of the Corporation for execution. 
The Society have purchased 42 acres of land at King’s 
Heath for £9,000, and conveyed it to the city on the under- 
standing that the Society is to be consulted about its lay-out. 
In connection with Cannon Hill Park the Society are giving 
£500 for features connected with the scheme, and at the 
request of the Parks Committee the Technical Committee 
of the Society has prepared plans for two new park areas” 
at Selly Oak and King’s Norton. The Society is also” 
interesting itself in the improvement of the Telephone 
Directory and in the design of the telephone boxes. — 
The Society’s gold medal has been awarded to Mr. Bidlake, 
whose influence in both the fields of education and practice 
has now extended over 30 years. Birmingham is fortunate 
in having secured Mr. Bidlake as a citizen, for he is at once 
a man of singular and exceptional refinement and a skilled 


designer and critic. i 
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VIEW, MUNTZ PARK, BIRMINGHAM. 


Town Planning Model Clauses. 

The Ministry of Health have issued a very useful 
memorandum to shorten the somewhat complicated 
process of applying for permission to carry out a town 
planning scheme. 
pamphlet of 35 pages, one side of each page being printed 
and the other blank. The printed side forms a draft 
application ; the blank side is reserved for any small amend- 
ments or alterations which may be required for the special 
application, but any appreciable alteration should be 
inserted in the draft on separate sheets of paper with 
half-margins. It will thus be seen that a similar procedure 
is followed as that in the ordinary builder’s contract form, 
with this difference, that a town planning scheme is a 
much more complicated and difficult matter. But this 
form will doubtless very much simplify difficulties at 
both ends, and if the form is carefully filled in the applicants 
may be certain that nothing is overlooked or forgotten, 
while it will obviate the necessity of looking up books of 
reference. The form is to be modified and amended from 
time to time so as to be up to date. The price of the 
forms is ls. 6d. each, and they .can be purchased through 
any bookseller or from H.M. Stationery Office at Imperial 
House, Kingsway ; York Street, Manchester ; St. Andrew’s 
Crescent, Cardiff ; or 120 George Street, Edinburgh. 


“ Harlequinade.” 

The second issue of ‘‘ Harlequinade’’ maintains the 
quality of the first issue. Under the heading of “ The 
Garden in July ” we have short notices of some interesting 
plants. We do not follow all the technical expressions, 
which shows our ignorance, but we are delighted with the 
description of Bucklandium Magnum. “ As its name 
suggests, this free growing plant attains enormous dimen- 
sions and is therefore a very useful adjunct in the back 
of a border. Will flourish anywhere if given sufficient 
moisture’; while Crickmarium Boisterum is “a plant of 
exceptional free growth and does well in any climate. Is 
in bloom most of the year, and is guaranteed to liven up 
the dullest garden.’ 

From “ Peeps at an A.A. Diary ” we learn that on June 21 
“ To the Hotel Cecil (a dull place, I think) to the dinner of 
the Architecture Club ; which be all the people who make 
the finest buildings (or they think so at the least !), And 
afterwards Mister Squire up and spoke about the Club 
and how the drawings and the exhibition to Manchester 
after London. It seems twenty-two thousand to see it 
there and only six thousand here because there was to pay 
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in London. And he do say they should have a room for 
showing of bad buildings ; and that it is suggested to have 
another fire to destroy them, but this I think would never 
do, for I get all my clothes in Victoria Street.” We wanted 
to advertise in this week’s issue to ask Mr. Samuel to give 
us weekly extracts from his diary, but we find there is no 
room in our columns, so we trust he will see this and 
communicate with us. 


New Books. 


‘““ The Stones of London.” By J. Vincent Elsden, D.Sc., F.G.S., 
and J. Allen Howe, B.Sc., F.G.S., ete. London: “Colliery 
Guardian”? Company, Ltd. 

We may heartily congratulate the authors upon the production 
of a very interesting little book, though anyone who from its 
title might have expected to find a companion work to “ The 
Stones of Venice’’ would be gravely disappointed. 

After a not too abbreviated introduction the authors detail, 
in a sequence of five chapters, the characteristics of various 
classes of stone, and carry their consideration even to brick, 
terra-cotta and faience; this, of course, is exceeding the 
limits expressed by the title of the book, but may be otherwise 
excused. 

We should be glad to know which is “the fine doorway of 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate,” attributed to Inigo Jones. 

An interesting remark occurs on page 20, where we read “ we 
have always to bear in mind that every stone [in London] is an 
exotic’; for those who would strictly adhere to the principle 
to develop local materials locally, and only such local materials, 
stone buildings in London would be debarred ; but which of us, 
after all, would not grieve at a stoneless metropolis ? 

The authors are wofully in error in giving the date of the 
British Museum as 1753; the architect of this building was 
minus 27 years of age at that period ; it would be better to give 
the date as 1823 onwards. 

It is a source of great regret to have to recall the almost 
criminal slackness experienced in the selection of stone for the 
Houses of Parliament; it is one of those many instances of 
misdeeds in high places to which we are. so prone in England ; 
for a nation’s wealth is its life-blood, and to squander its wealth 
is to lower its vitality. 

It is not necessary to draw attention here to typographical 
errors, which are in any case very infrequent. But it might be 
said that in the very interesting schedule of marbles used in 
Westminster Cathedral occasional misapplications occur. 

We commend the book to the attention of our readers, 


“English Architecture at a Glance.” London: The Archi- 
tectural Press. 1s. net. 

It is somewhat difficult to place precisely this unpretentious 
booklet. According to the foreword by Mr. Frederick Chatter- 
ton, its purpose is to provide trustworthy pictorial information 
about architecture without overburdening the layman with 
At the same time it is to lay “ adequate stress 
upon the practical importance to the community of the work 
performed by architects.” Both these are laudable objects 
which in no way interfere with each other. The unusual feature 
awaits the purchaser in the last few pages, which are devoted to 
publicity propaganda for Messrs. A. D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., 
and are illustrated by excellent photographs of some half a dozen 
contracts carried out by this well-known firm of constructional 
engineers. The feeling of surprise is due to the disproportion 
between the previous sixty pages, which bravely embrace not 
only the styles of ten centuries but the humanistic history behind 
them, and the concluding feature which narrows down modern 
constructional methods to one type of steel-frame construction. 
We are told in the foreword that much credit is due to this firm 
for the enlightened initiative they have shown in contributing 
to the cost of producing the book. Obviously the letterpress has 
been written by a champion of modern architects and archi- 
tecture with a view to impressing on the non-technical reader 
the difficulty of the art and the high merit of its practitioners 
down the centuries. This is done by fifteen short essays which 
in most general terms touch upon such diverse subjects as the 
influence of fine architecture, public health, constructional com- 
plexities, architecture and history, architecture and gitizenship, ° 
public interest and constructive inventiveness. These are 
threaded upon a number of drawings, not too well reproduced in 
our copy, of the various phases from Norman to “ Present Day’ 
Architecture ”’—the latter being exemplified by a cinema in 
Whitechapel. It can be safely said, in conclusion, that the 
man in the street, for whom the little book is avowedly intended, 
will receive good value for his shilling. 
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House in Lyndale, Hampstead. 


This house, now being built for Mrs. Fowler in Lyndale, 
Hampstead, N.W., on the estate of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, was designed to suit special requirement. The plan, 
too, was influenced by the sharp fall in the site. A feature is 
to be made of the garden, which will contain a hard tennis-court 
and a terrace. 

Oak floors have been provided in the drawing room and dining 
room ; the former has a bay window and loggias, and the latter 
is oak panelled, with oak ceiling timbers exposed and a red brick 
fireplace. Externally the walls are faced with mottled bricks, 
the roof being covered with brown Loughborough tiles, “swept” 
around all valleys. Most of the windows are of steel casements 
from Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd. 

Messrs. Scales, Son and Bragg, of Letchworth and London. 
are the general contractors, and Mr. Gordon Allen, F.R.I.B.A., 
of 435 Strand, W.C.2, the architect. 
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Competition News. 


Members of the R.I.B.A. are notified that they may not 
compete for the Ball Lane site lay-out, Halifax, or the Ellesmore 
Street Wesleyan new church and schools, Warrington, until the 
conditions are amended. The Society of Architects also notify their 
members in similar terms with respect to the Halifax competition. 


Professor 8. D. Adshead, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., has submitted his 
report to the Brighton Town Council on the future treatment 
of the Aquarium site. He proposes to construct on the site a 
concert hall capable of holding 1,500 people ranged in semi- 
circular form in tiers, with a wide promenade all round the outer 
rim, the orchestra being placed in an alcove. On the promenade 
section refreshments could be served without interruption to 
the performances. At the western end of the site the scheme 


provides for a sea-water swimming bath and necessary offices, 
and space could be found for a terrace garden. 


—— ot 
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OLD HOLLAND. 


Why St. Paul’s is Empty 


It is a curious fact that almost throughout the eighteenth 
century the Bishops of London seem to have stood for the 
severest form of Protestantism, and this attitude of theirs 
had a singular effect on the history of the interior of St. 
Paul’s. Ata time when Wren and his Cathedral are in all 
our thoughts, we may well try to discover why this was. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century we have 
nothing definite to go on beyond the bare state of St. Paul’s 
itself, which, in strange contrast with the rapid filling up of 
Westminster Abbey during the same period, remained 
barren of all sculpture whatever save for the few monu- 
ments—that of Wren’s beloved daughter Jane among the 
number—admitted to the Crypt, a fact significant of the 
policy which governed their exclusion from the body of the 
Cathedral. With the appointment of Bishop Osbaldestone 
to the see of London in 1762 the deliberate character of 
this policy emerges. One summer, soon after his enthrone- 
ment, he, the Dean and all the Chapter, were out of London 
at once, leaving only Thomas Newton, Bishop of Bristol, 
to occupy his prebendal stall and carry on the services, when 
an unexpected incident occurred. 

“ A statuary of some note came to him, desiring leave to 
set up a monument in St. Paul’s for one who had formerly 
been a Lord Mayor and representative of the City of 
London.” Newton saw no reason against, but in the 
absence of the Dean and Chapter he very properly consulted 
Archbishop Secker, who “‘ much approved the design of the 
monument, saying what advantages foreign churches have 

Over ours, and that St. Paul’s was too naked and bare for 
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By G. G. Wornum. 


want of monuments, which would be a proper ornament, 
and give a venerable air to the church.” So far so good ; 
but they had reckoned without their Bishop. Osbaldestone, 
whose tenure of the see from 1762-8 was only distinguished 
by his attitude on this occas'on, according to the impartial 
pages of the Dictionary of National Biography, was furious. 
“Sir Christopher Wren had designed no such thing; 
there had been no monuments in all the time before he was 
bishop, and in his time there should be none.” The 
scheme was dropped, and the unfortunate sculptor—we do 
not know his name—had to take his equally anonymous 
Lord Mayor elsewhere.* 

In 1773 a move which, owing to a change of Bishops, 
may well have seemed more hopeful was made in another 
direction, but the forces of Protestantism were again 
triumphant. In that year, Bishop Newton, now Dean 
of St. Paul’s, informs us, “ the Royal Academicians offered 
their services to the Dean and Chapter, to decorate St. 
Paul’s with Scripture histories ; and six of their members, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. West, Angelica Kaufimann, 
Cipriani, Mr. Barry, and, I think, Mr. Dance, had been 
chosen to paint each a picture for this purpose.” This 
“noble and generous offer,” which was to be carried out 
at the cost of the artists themselves, greatly pleased the 


*Tt seems probable that the Lord Mayor in question was Sir 
Richard Hoare (06. 1718), whose great-grandson, Henry Hoare, 
of Stourhead, was a great patron of art, notably of the sculptor 
Rysbrack, and may well have desired to erect a statue to his 
great-grandfather, who was Lord Mayor in 1712, and Member for 
the City from 1710-15. As he was an ardent Tory, a monument 
to him in St. Paul’s may well have appealed to the imagination 
of George III’s loyal subject, Secker. 
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OLD HOLLAND. By G. G. Wornvm. 


Dean and Chapter ; Newton went to the King, “ the great 
patron of arts, and readily obtained his royal consent and 
approbation.” But, alas! the trustees of the fabric were 
still to be consulted. Archbishop Cornwallis disapproved, 
Terrick, Bishop of London, was furious, and denounced the 
scheme as “ an artful intrusion of popery.” His fears were 
communicated to the King, always timorous on the question 
of Catholicism and his Coronation oath, and the offer was 
rejected. The Dean, who justly saw in that idea “no 
danger now of reducing our people into popery and 
idolatry,” but rather “a plan of making Scripture history 
better known and remembered,’’ was deeply disappointed, 
and a storm of protest was aroused inthe most unexpected 
and incongruous quarters. The learned Dr. Richard 
Farmer, Master of Emmanuel and Canon of St. Paul’s, 
“used all his influence,”’ as Cole the antiquary tells us, “ to 
promote the art of Sculpture by an introduction of statuary 
into the Metropolitan Cathedral,” and Wilkes “ spoke in 
favour of this plan and painting the walls of the Cathedral,’ 
though Cole admits that his attitude may merely have 
been caused by a desire “‘ to abuse Bishop Terrick.” The 
“riotous Livery”? of the City actually petitioned the 
Chapter on the subject in 1778, and Cole even thought that, 
whatever Wilkes’s motives, his advocacy of the scheme might 
entitle him to burial in the Cathedral. It is just as well 
that the first honours were assigned to men of less question- 
able character. 

Reynolds, the prime mover of the painting scheme, was a 
power at once more potent and more reputable, and he may 
well have heard the subject discussed in the Johnson 
circle ; Malone indeed attributes the Chapter’s ultimate 


change of policy to him. Certain it is that Newton’s only 
reward, apart from the approval of a varied public, was in 
the dedication of Barry’s subsequent engraving of his 
‘Fall of Satan,” the intended design for St. Paul’s, to him- 
self “and to the Reverend gentlemen of the Chapter” ; this 
engraving is apparently the only evidence of the character 
of these abortive works of art ; nor did Newton live to see 
the introduction of sculpture into St. Paul’s. 

It was the Royal Academy’s offer, probably, that led to 
the discussion of the subject recorded by Boswell in 1773, 
when Dr. Johnson was asked for his opinion on who should 
be honoured by having his monument erected there. 
Somebody suggested Pope. 

Johnson: “ Why, Sir, as Pope was a Roman Catholick, I 
would not have his to be first. JI think Milton’s should 
have the precedence.” Did Reynolds recall this very 
conversation when he urged that the Doctor himself should 
have the honour? Be that as it may, it is undoubtedly 
hard on the enlightened Newton, who had tried to get 
monuments admitted into St. Paul’s more than thirty years 
before Johnson’s statue was admitted, that the one univers- 
ally known sentence in which his name occurs should be the 
Doctor’s opinion of his ‘‘ Dissertations on the Prophecies, ” 
“ Why, Sir, it is Tom’s great work, but how far it is great, 
or how much of it is Tom’s, are other questions.” Tll-luck 
pursued poor Newton even in the case of his own monument 
in St. Mary-le-Bow. His wife began by ordering an 
imposing one from the sculptor Banks, but either her affec- 
tion or her income failing, she whittled down her order until 
the monument shrank into the commonplace—one might 
say the depressing—work still to be seen. Banks could be a 
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‘bad artist as well as an admirable one, as his works in St. 
Paul’s bear lamentable witness ; but on this meagre relief 
of Religion leaning on a sarcophagus bearing a medallion 


of another Religion mourning over a bust of the Bishop as. 


tall as herself one feels he never had a chance. 

Obviously the Johnson circle needed no converting as 
far as the decoration of St. Paul’s was concerned. Reynolds, 
in his “ Journey through Flanders,”’ had openly lamented 
that Westminster was “‘ so full, that the recent monuments 
appear ridiculous, being stuck up in odd holes and corners,” 
while St. Paul’s was “forlorn and desolate ”’ instead of 
being, as he would wish to see it, “ the British Temple of 
Fame” ; but when the change was at last agreed upon, its 
chances may well have been assisted by the fact that the 
first candidates proposed for the honour were men 
pre-eminently noble, Dr. Johnson and John Howard. In 
the statue of the former Reynolds was so deeply interested 
that he offered to make good any deficiency in the sub- 
scriptions from his private purse. He was not called upon 
to do so, however, and the statues of both, executed by 
public subscription, were placed in the Cathedral in 1796, 
the then Dean and Chapter generously admitting them 
without fee of any kind. John Bacon, R.A., the sculptor 
selected, was handicapped, in the case of the Doctor at 
least, by Reynolds’s prepossession in favour of classical 
costume, a prepossession which, more than twenty years 
before, had caused him to remonstrate with West for making 
General Wolfe die in uniform instead of in heroic nakedness ; 
so that the rather unfortunate effect of the figures must 
not be laid wholly to the sculptor’s charge. The position 
of the statues on either side of the entrance to the chancel, 
and their attributes, Howard’s key and Johnson’s scroll, 
have’ often led to their being mistaken for the tutelary 
figures of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

St. Paul’s was open to decoration at last ; we have now 
to enquire whether the change was desirable. 

In the case of the paintings at least Bishop Terrick’s 
opposition was unquestionably most fortunate, since none 
of the artists proposed can even remotely be supposed to 
be a great religious painter. What concerns us here 1s the 
reason for his attitude and that of Bishop Osbaldestone 
on the question of sculpture. Is there any explanation of 
the rigid opposition to anything even remotely savouring 
of Popery ? An answer may be attempted here. We must 
Temember that St. Paul’s was the Cathedral of the City, 
and the City had always been violently Protestant. Hven 
in the eighteenth century, the Fire was still popularly 
believed to have been caused by the Papists, and the belief 
was stated in the plainest terms in two public places in the 
City. The first of these was an inscription on the King’s 
baker’s house in Pudding Lane, where the Fire started, and 
tan as follows: ‘““ Here, by the Permission of Heaven, Hell 
broke loose upon this Protestant City, from the malicious 
Hearts of Barbarous Papists, by the Hand of their agent 
Hubert, who confessed, and on the Ruins of this Place 
declared the Fact, for which he was hanged, viz., That here 
began that dreadful Fire, which is described and perpetuated 
on and by the Neighbouring Pillar. Erected Anno 1681, 
in the Mayoralty of Sir Patience Ward, Kt.” The “ neigh- 
bouring pillar,” is, of course, the Monument, erected in 
1671-7, to which in 1681 were added the following inscrip- 
tions, of which Wren was wholly guiltless: “ This Pillar 
was set up in perpetual Remembrance of that most dreadful 
Burning of this Protestant City, begun and carryed on by 
ye Treachery & Malice of ye Popish Factio, in ye Beginning 
of their horrid Plott, for extirpating the Protestant Religion 
& old English Liberty, and the introducing Popery and 
Slavery.” 

These legends—and the fact is significant—were put up 
by order of the Court of Aldermen in 1681, and have no 
more creditable origin than the Popish Plot and the 
fanaticism it excited. Old men could still remember the 
Gunpowder Plot, and the obliteration of the inscription on 
the Monument by James II probably enhanced the belief 
In its truth, since it was re-cut, deeper than before, in the 
Teign of William III, and positively remained until the 
year 1831, when, to the credit of the City, it was done away 
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with more than a century after Pope’s indignant couplet— 
and Pope, as a Catholic, was out of court—had protested 
against the infamous calumny : 


** Where London’s column, pointing at the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” 


While such a story was so propagated, the City and the 
Bishops might well be Protestant. All honour, then, to 
Archbishop Secker, Bishop Newton and Dr. Farmer, those 
broadminded divines who were ready to bring on themselves 
the imputation of Popery by admitting monuments and 
pictures into St. Paul’s. But, alas! for the vanity of human 
wishes. A change of policy was bound to come, and in the 
case of monuments at least it came at the worst possible 
moment. Bacon, as we have seen, had not a free hand in the 
first two actually erected. They were put up only three 
years before his death, and he was the last of our great 
sculptors of the old tradition, Nollekens’ nineteenth-century 
work being almost wholly confined to portraits. The 
Napoleonic Wars came at a moment when English sculpture 
was at its lowest ebb. Allegory had lost its hold on the 
popular imagination, but its last dregs, coloured by the 
flood of neo-Hellenism then sweeping over Europe, pervade 
St. Paul’s, where echoes, horribly perverse, of the Elgin 
Marbles and the neo-classic school of Canova meet us on 
every hand. A Waterloo hero drops his sword and shield ; 
Victory shakes hands over a cannon with a British sailor 
killed at Camperdown and clad in one brief fragment of 
Ionic drapery; one of Nelson’s captains who fell at the 
Battle of the Nile, in the costume of the Elgin Marbles, 
sinks into the arms of an ill-shaped and ill-poised Victory. 
Monuments more fatuous and more depressing have never 
been put up. It is the fashion to complain of those in 
Westminster Abbey ; yet, go there with a mind free from 
the cant of believing that everything not Gothic is bad, and 
you will find nothing which can be placed for one moment 
by the most ardent disciple of Ruskin on a level with such 
works as these. 

That the paintings of 1773 found no place in St. Paul’s 
need not be lamented. That the exclusion of the sculptors 
of 1700-1770, Scheemaker, Rysbrack and Roubiliac, nay, 
even of the despised Bird, is a genuine misfortune no one 
who has studied the monuments of John Dryden, Sir Isaac 
Newton, John, Duke of Argyll, and Dr. Busby in the Abbey 
can honestly deny. The exclusion of both must be charged 
to the traditional Protestantism of the City and Diocese 
of London, the motive of which we have here endeavoured to 
suggest. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


Aveust 9, 1873.- 
THe AMERICAN [RON TRADE. 


At the annual meeting of the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce the following reference was made in the report to the 
growth of the American and the corresponding decline of the 
English iron trade: “‘ The trade of this town and district, though 
still fairly active, has to contend with the difficulties arising 
from the enhanced price of labour and the exorbitant cost of 
fuel, the effect of which is to divert a considerable portion of 
our trade to foreign countries. The vast market of the United 
States of America is gradually becoming independent of this 
country for its supply of iron, and is even supplying our own 
colonies with that metal; indeed, it is reported that the anomaly 
has recently been witnessed of an importation of manufactured 
iron from the United States into this country. In the Board of 
Trade returns ending April, 1873, we find the quantity of rail- 
road iron exported to the United States of America was 81,000 
tons, against 180,000 tons in the same period of 1872, and 135,000 
tons in 1871, indicating in a remarkable degree our inability 
under the present pressure of prices of fuel and labour to compete 
with North America in the production of an article which until 
recently was a special monopoly of this country. 


——. 


The Melton Mowbray Urban District Council have accepted 
the tender of Messrs. The British Monnoyer Construction Co., 
Ltd., of 6 New Burlington Street, W.1, for constructing large 
reservoir, storage tank, new high level tower and tank, and other 
appurtenant works. Messrs. W. H. Radford & Son, of Notting- 
ham, are the Council’s consulting engineers. 
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OLD HOLLAND. By G. G. Wornvum. 


Lighting of Public Buildings. 


Some three or four years ago the assistance of the National 
Physical Laboratory was requested by the Office of Works in the 
matter of the artificial illumination of Government offices, 
museums, and other buildings under their control. It was con- 
sidered important that adequate lighting should be provided 
for many different kinds of work, and that this could only be 
economically done by the use of a recognised schedule of illu- 
mination for different classes of employment. 

As a first step a number of measurements were made in a large 
number of public buildings. The subject proved to be so exten- 
sive and important that it was decided to form a Committee 
representing the important interests concerned. The Com- 
mittee was composed of representatives of the Office of Works, the 
Post Office, and the Ministry of Health. Mr. Walsh and Dr. 
Rayner, who acted as chairman on behalf of the Director, 
represented the Laboratory,'with Mr. Buckley, who was secretary. 
Tt was hoped to reach some decision in connection with certain 
urgent problems, connected with massed clerical staff in large 
_ rooms, at an early date. 

The early meetings of the Committee were largely concerned 
with the preparation of an interim report, which, pending the 
issue of the final report of the Committee on the whole question 
of illumination, could serve as a guide to procedure for the Office 
of Works and the General Post Office. 

A large amount of experimental work was undertaken by the 
Laboratory in connection with the lighting of the new building 
designed for the Ministry of Pensions at Acton. This building is 
intended to accommodate a clerical staff of four to five thousand, 
and the determination of the scheme of illumination which should 
be the best from the point of view of hygiene and economy was 
one of very considerable importance. 

One of the rooms was specially fitted up so that any system of 
illumination and decoration could be tried. Several manufac- 
_ turers placed selections of their fittings at the disposal of the 
| Laboratory, and as a result of exhaustive tests in a room 80 feet 


by 37 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches with various types of 
decoration and systems of illumination much useful information. 
was obtained. In particular it was found possible to produce 
the recommended intensity of illumination with much less 
expenditure both of power and of capital outlay than was at 
first anticipated. 

Partly as a result of these experiments and of such work as. 
that carried out previously on a model of a room in the National 
Gallery, it was felt that a great deal of valuable work on the illu- 
mination of rooms and buildings could be done if a special 
building were designed for the purpose. It was suggested that. 
in such a building a model of any desired shape could be erected 
and experiments made on methods of lighting, decoration, etc.,. 
which are as a rule almost impossible on actual rooms them- 
selves. Such models would be largely of framing covered with 
canvas. The various departments represented on the Com- 
mittee expressed their opinion as to the great value such a build- 
ing would have, as they would refer to the Laboratory a large 
variety of problems which could not now be effectively dealt with. 
It was urged that the saving effected on the Acton building 
alone as the result of the experiments made there would pay 
for a large proportion of the cost of the suggested building. 

The representatives of the General Post Office later introduced 
the problem of illumination with regard to the optical properties. 
of papers and inks. The Laboratory thereupon prepared a 
report of existing knowledge on the physical properties of 
papers and inks in relation to vision, and proposed to initiate 
further work in this direction. 

The latest report for the year 1922 of the National Physical 
Laboratory (H.M. Stationery Office, 9s. net) states that two 
reports have now been prepared and have been forwarded to. 
H.M. Office of Works. These dealt with the subject of the 
lighting of large rooms for massed clerical staff. The Com- 
mittee took as a starting point the decision at which they arrived 
early in their deliberations—viz., that from the point of view of 
economy, comfort and ease of maintenance, both of fittings and 
decoration, the semi-indirect system of lighting is the most. 
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satisfactory for the particular lighting problem with which they 
were concerned. They have recommended that the average 
illumination in such rooms should not be allowed to fall below 
2°5 foot-candles at any time, and that at any position at which 
work is carried on the illumination should not be allowed to 
fall to less than 2°0 foot-candles. 

To obtain information as to existing practice a number of 
measurements of illumination were made in the clerical offices 
of several large commercial establishments in London, with 
the result that in those establishments where lighting had 
received careful consideration the average was found to be, if 
anything, in excess of the figure suggested by the Committee. 
‘The full report of the Committee has not yet been published, but 
it is hoped that publication will take place shortly. Meanwhile 
the problem of the economical lighting of small offices is being 
investigated. 

The particular case of the lighting of the Pensions Ministry 
building at Acton, designed for a clerical staff of about 5,000, 
was dealt with by means of experiments on a section of one of 
the large clerical rooms measuring 80 feet by 37 feet. Several 
manufacturers lent a number of varieties of fittings, and these 
were tried with gas-filled lamps in a number of different arrange- 
ments involving (a) a small number of high-power gas-filled 
lamps, and (b) a large number of lower power lamps. Experi- 
ments were also made to determine the effect of different wall 
decorations on the illumination of the room. 

As a result of this work themost generally satisfactory arrange- 
ment of fittings was decided upon, and this has now been installed 
throughout the building. The definite information obtained in 
this manner enabled the Office of Works to reduce the number of 
lighting points by over 400, compared with the number which it 
was previously considered might be necessary, the saving on 
installation costs amounting to £1,000. The annual saving on 
maintenance costs was estimated at £270, and on electrical supply 
£100 per annum. Such figures give an idea of the economies 
which can be safely made in schemes of artificial illumination 
when definite experimental knowledge applicable to the particular 
‘circumstances is available. 

There is also the not less important problem of the adequate 
daylight illumination of rooms, especially where little elasticity is 
possible as regards general dimensions, more particularly floor 
plan, by reason of the limitations imposed by the site available. 
‘The importance of a foreknowledge of daylight illumination is 
especially valuable in the case of large rooms designed for 
research or for fine manual work, where adequate lighting is 
essential. To obtain information on these and many other factors 
affecting illumination an experimental building has been erected 
by the Office of Works in the land adjoining the Laboratory be- 
tween Queen’s Road and Coleshill Road. The building itself is a 
glass-roof structure 60 by 30 by 17 feet to the gutters, supported 
on 8 by 4inch stanchions. It is intended to build up the experi- 
mental models out of wood and canvas underneath it. In order to 
avoid expenditure which is not absolutely necessary, the work will 
be begun without filling in the vertical sides of the building with 
glass. Whether the disadvantages of not being entirely wind 
and weather proof will be very serious remains to be seen, and 
eventually it may be found desirable to enclose it completely. 
‘The concrete floor of the building has a slight slope to the sides, 
and into it battens are dove-tailed, at 4-foot centres in both 
directions, to which the models can be screwed. Provision for 
the supply of electric power has been made. The building will 
be available for the experiments carried out on behalf of the 
general public, and it is hoped that it will prove not the least 
useful part of the plant of the Photometric Department of the 
Laboratory. ’ 

Various problems which arise in the lighting of buildings will 
be investigated in this experimental building by the erection of 
scale models. The first problems to be thus dealt with are 
those which arise in the design of windows for the lighting of 
‘deep rooms, which is of particular importance in crowded areas 
where the obstruction of daylight by neighbouring buildings is 
considerable. The walls and ceiling of the model for this 
purpose are being constructed in sections, so that various ratios 
of length to breadth can be tried. The height of the ceiling and 
the size and shape of the walls can also be altered. 

An account has been published in the Transactions of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society of the work done for the Office 
of Works on the illumination of model picture galleries, on the 
work done for the Public Buildings Illumination Committee in 
regard to the illumination of large offices, and on the further 
work it is proposed to carry out in the new illumination building 
erected at their suggestion. 

An extensive investigation is about to commence on the 
distribution of daylight illumination in rooms as affected by the 
architectural features, such as length, breadth, height, window size 
and spacing and decoration. Itis intended to obtain information 
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which will be especially useful when difficult conditions have to be 
met, such as wide rooms requiring adequate illumination at a 
considerable distance from the windows. It is also not unlikely 
that special problems will arise involving the most economical 
utilisation of particular sites for special purposes. 

The production of the whitest possible surface is one which is’ 
of special importance in certain methods of photometry. The 
values quoted by different authorities vary considerably, and it 
is intended to investigate the properties of materials suitable © 
for photometric surfaces. 

It has been brought to the notice of the Laboratory, both 
through the British National Committee on Illumination and 
through the Laboratory Committee on the Lighting of Public 
Buildings, that the variations at present existing in diffusing 
glassware as regards transmission are very great, and there is at 
present no official specification nor any recognised test which 
can be quoted in connection with the supply of such glassware. It 
is important that this matter should be considered in the near 
future and specifications and tests prepared in view of the very 
rapidly increasing use of fittings involving diffusing bowls. The 
subject has been brought to the notice of the British Engineering 
Standards Association, who are considering the desirability of 
taking it up. ' 


An oil storage plant is to be laid down at Cardiff Docks at an 
estimated cost of £500,000. 

The late Mr. Edward Keynes Purchase, architect and surveyor, 
of Maddox Street, W., and Morden, Surrey, left £39,166. 

On August 1, at St. Mark’s Church, Upper Hamilton Terrace 
the marriage was solemnised of John Melville Last Keith, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Louisa, the widow of William Last. We offer 
our congratulations to the happy couple. 
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August 10, 1923 


Recent Progress in Sanitation.* 


I take it that this Congress deals more with the sanitary aspect 
of the various engineering and architectural works than from 
any other point of view, and it is in that respect I propose to 
address you briefly. 

The past ten years have seen a remarkable advance in engineer- 
ing as applied to sanitary matters. Many ideas of such important 
matters as sewage disposal have been revolutionised, with the 
result that far better purification of sewage and considerable 
reduction in cost of treatment have been effected. I need only 
refer to the “ activated sludge” process to bring to your minds 
one outstanding feature in dealing with these problems. In my 
own city we have been somewhat in the position of pioneers, 
and the methods adopted by our chemist and manager, Mr. J. 
Haworth, have been adopted in very many places—including the 
city of Paris, where it has been an unqualified success. This 
process, requiring as it does far less land than was formerly 
considered necessary for sewage treatment, makes for economy 
combined with efficiency—two attributes which do not always 
go together. I am quite hopeful that research work will be 
able to improve even upon this satisfactory method of treatment, 
and that the chemist’s work will go on proving a great blessing 
to humanity in this as in other directions. 

With the passing of the horse as a general means of transport 
comes that improvement in our roads and streets which was so 
vitally necessary up to a very few years ago. The old dry 
macadam, or cobbled paving, were both insanitary, and although 
the latter probably lasted a long time without substantial 
repairs, it was a nuisance in back streets where slops and other 
refuse was deposited on the surface, alike a menace to the health 
of the householders and the passengers in the street. With the 
advent of heavy traffic the ordinary dry macadam soon became 
worn out, causing discomfort to those who travelled upon it, 
and also allowing refuse to stand in the hollows and ruts which 
naturally accumulated—even in the best-constructed roads. 

From about the year 1816, when Telford and Macadam were 
constructing new main roads which were a vast improvement 
on all that had been made prior to that date, there was scarcely 
any improvement for over 50 years in road construction till 
granite and wood setts were introduced and became more or 
less the fashion for town streets—the former for heavy weights 
being almost universal till the turn of the present century. 
But the former was very slippery and the latter soon wore out, 
and an improvement on both was soon found absolutely necessary. 
_ With the advent of the internal combustion engine came a 
new method of transport which demanded an entirely different 
form of paving, and the competition set up by petrol-driven 
transport stimulated the makers of steam and electricity to 
improve upon previous models, and now we find all kinds of 
motor transport on our roads and streets which is rapidly abolish- 
ing horse transport for almost every purpose—because of rapidity 
and economy of working. 

This revolution is also improving our roads from a sanitary 

point of view, and the more recent asphaltic pavements are 
rapidly becoming general throughout the country, whilst even 
the ordinary dry macadam roads are better made and fortified 
_ by tar-spraying—thus providing better and more lasting means 
_ for locomotion of every description. 

I find there are no statistics available as to the mileage of 
roads thus improved during the last few years, but if they were 
made public I am of opinion the results would be startling. 
It would be interesting and instructive if the Ministry of Trans- 
port would publish the figures of the mileage of roads converted 
even since the Ministry was established. 

But the general statistics for the whole country ought to be 
made available for the public, and it is to be hoped that the 
Ministry will consider that to be one of the duties attached to 

_ that department of the Government of the country. No doubt 
most enterprising cities could show good results, but I cannot 
refer to more than my own—as a good example of what is being 

done to improve road-pavements in an economical manner 
and with good results. We have adopted the clinker-asphalte 

_ method, and in 1918-1919 only 1,769 superficial yards were laid. 
In the following year 22,534 yards were put down, followed up 

In the succeeding years by 20,958, 33,384, and last year 43,550. 

It has been my pleasure to motor over some thousands of miles 

_ of mainroads in England, and it is delightful to find that every- 

where similar kinds of conyersion work has been done, or is 

_ being put in hand. 

_ The Great North Road through the county of Huntingdon is 
a good example of what I have referred to, and the new work 
I Sea a ee 


___* Presidential address by Ald. Wm. C. Fenton, F.R.I.B.A., J.P., 

. Hon. Member Inst. M. & Cy. E., delivered before Section B 
(“Engineering and Architecture ”) of the Hull Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute. ‘ 
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is the easiest traction surface one can meet—apart, of course, 
from those town streets which have been converted on the same 
lines. There is no doubt that the motor industry has “ set the 
pace,’ and whilst conferring benefits upon those who use the 
roads for transport, has, at the same time, contributed to the 
improved sanitation of every yard of road so constructed. If-all 
public authorities would organise “repair gangs” and fill up 
every “pot-hole”’ systematically, the road would wear longer 
at less cost, and receptacles for filth would be avoided to the 
benefit of the public generally. 

With regard to the question of water supply, one can only 
notice the number of Bills in Parliament dealing with this 
question, as an evidence of increased attention to this important 
matter, and as the population of the big towns increases so 
rapidly the question of available resources becomes an important 
national problem. It is satisfactory to know that the Ministry 
of Health have set up a special committee to investigate this 
serious question, and their report will be looked forward to with 
any amount of interest. In my opinion it will result in the 
division of watersheds into Boards—after the example of the 
Derwent Valley Water Board and other similar authorities— 
for it should not become a question of the richest towns having 
reserves of their own, which, on every principle of equity, should 
be shared with other and less-favoured or smaller populations 
and authorities. Good water is an absolute essential to the 
public health, and nothing but the best should satisfy sanitarians. 

The conservation of water supplies should rightly be a national 
concern, and everyone who can should do his best to economise 
in this direction. 

In my own city we have adopted an entirely novel scheme in 
which we pump up the effluent from our sewage works, and, 
after re-treating it, pump it again to a point at the bottom of 
one of our large compensation reservoirs and there discharge it 
into the river again, and thus save a very large amount of water 
for domestic and trade supply at a cost of about £400,000 instead 
of providing new reservoirs at an estimated cost of £3,000,000. 
The cost of pumping is only incurred in dry seasons, and thus 
the annual cost is kept very low indeed. The scheme has become 
a precedent in Parliamentary history, and the experience of its 
working is being followed with much interest by many authorities 
and inquiries have been received from many countries as well as 
our own. I quote this as an instance of ecnomy in the preser- 
vation of our existing water supplies, which might well be con- 
sidered by other towns similarly placed. 

I have no time to refer, except in passing, to the improvements 
which have been made in refuse disposal—an important factor 
in the public health—but there is no doubt that local authorities 
are tackling this important matter in a very creditable way, 
and are more alive to its great importance, both from a sanitary 
point of view, and also from the salvage and economical aspect 
of the question. The use of electric and slow-running motors 
has abolished the use of horses, and thus reduced the cost and 
increased the efficiency of service. 

I do not need to say much about tramways or electricity, 
except to note that the former is taking the population of our 
big towns to the place where they ought to be—the suburbs— 
and that cheap transit in this form contributes very materially 
to the housing problem as affected by the distance the worker 
has to travel to his employment. The use of electricity for 
lighting, cooking and power in the home is, also, a great factor 
in improving the health of the people, and, at the same time, 
proving an economy in decoration. 

To consider the subject of architecture in connection with 
public health provides a topic far too great for me to deal with 
at all fully in the time at my disposal. Architecture and engineer- 
ing go hand-in-hand, to a very large extent, in all matters 
affecting the objects we have at heart. One method of construc- 
tion in which I have taken very great interest is the ferro- 
concrete construction of buildings; and I notice that Sir Henry 
Tanner referred to it in his presidential address last year. He 
then stated that “it is not altogether suitable for walling,” but 
“economical for general purposes.’’ I don’t quite know how 
far his mind limited this opinion, but I have found it most useful 
for ordinary buildings as well as for engineering structures. I 
have had the opportunity of using it for quite large buildings, 
combined with brick and stone for ornamentation, and I have 
shortly to put in hand a large block of offices and warehouses 
constructed entirely of ferro-concrete. There is no doubt that 
fine or refined mouldings cannot easily be worked in this method, 
but bold striking mouldings and general decorative effect can 
be well accomplished in this method of construction. It is 
eminently a sanitary form of building. There are no hollow 
spaces for vermin, and it is far more weatherproof than ordinary 
brick or stone walling. I feel certain that this form of construc- 
tion has great possibilities before it, and that its use will become 
more general each year that comes. 
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It is satisfactory to note that the Ministry of Health are 
requiring old and obsolete building bye-laws to be amended, to 
provide for more modern modes of construction, and particularly 
to enable houses to be built at less cost. There has, in the past, 
been too much stress laid upon the fire insurance point of view 
in these bye-laws, and, in my opinion, which is, I know, shared 
by many others, the insurance companies are well able to look 
after themselves. Of course, public authorities must take, 
or insist upon, all reasonable precautions to prevent fire, but 
having done that, anything more becomes a deterrent to building, 
and is a curse rather than a blessing. 

I have had experience of an entirely wooden-built village 
erected by a large corporation for the men engaged upon the 
construction of waterworks, and this has been built ten years 
without a single fire. But if it had been proposed to erect it 
in any ordinary town, or under ordinary bye-laws, it would not 
have been allowed. It is only another proof that even wooden 
buildings can be used with safety, and, incidentally, I may add, 
last a number of years, These houses will pay for themselves 
long before their life is exhausted, and are not only comfortable 
in their appointments, but have been highly praised by all who 
have visited them, as well as by the occupiers themselves. 

The general shortage of houses has provided aichitects with 
splendid opportunities of showing their skill in designing houses 
for the working classes, as well as for those of slightly more ample 
means, and, after inspecting many schemes all over the country, 
I think I may add, have justified their profession in a remarkable 
manner. In another direction, local authorities are showing 
their appreciation of the importance of pure food, by the erection 
of up-to-date abattoirs, and sanitarians view with pleasure the ad- 
vance made in this department of public health. 

The sanatorium treatment of tuberculosis has provided 
architects with further chances of adding to the amelioration of 
suffering, and the reduction of the death-rate in this dreadful 
scourge. I am aware there is controversy in connection with 
this important matter, but, without expressing any views for or 
against, the fact remains that great, but perhaps not sufficient 
progress, has been made in this particular direction. The 
abolition of slum areas means more work for the architect, and, 
at the same time assists in fighting this dread disease. The 
great difficulty experienced by local authorities has been the 
lack of funds to materially add to the improvement of public 
health, but what they cannot spend upon buildings has been, 
to a great extent, made up with increased and more efficient 
inspection, and in this respect good work has been done which 
cannot be over-estimated. 


Finland Timber Trade. 


The total quantity of sawn timber sold and shipped from 
Finland during the year 1922 amounted, according to the British 
Consul, to 843,938 standards. By far the greatest quantity, 
as is usually the case, was shipped to the United Kingdom, 
amounting to 335,234 standards, or 39°72 per cent. of the total 
quantity exported. About 100,000 standards were shipped to 
France and about the same quantity to Holland. Belgium 
took about 80,000 standards, Denmark about 50,000, and 
Germany about 40,000. The great demand for sawn timber 
from abroad, especially from the United Kingdom, encouraged 
the smaller sawmill owners to produce as much as possible, and 
this helped to some extent to bring the total sales to such a very 
high level. It also led to the market being supplied with 
timber of a lower quality than usually delivered or agreed upon. 
The heavy rainfalls prevailing in the spring and summer had 
a great deal to do with the quality of the timber not being up to 
the mark, as it had no time to dry. Frequent disputes thus 
naturally arose between the shippers and the buyers, resulting 
in the shippers having to allow a rebate off the original prices. 

The prices for logs in Finland, both from State and private 
forests, rose in the autumn of 1922 to a figure which had never 
before been reached, but they fell again later in the season. 

Both the large and small sawmill owners have provided 
themselves with large stocks for the winter and next summer 
demand, in anticipation of being able to make heavy sales on 
favourable terms. Various improvements have been made at 
several of the large sawmills with the object of increasing their 
output as much as possible and minimising working expenses, 
and some new small sawmills have been built during the year. 

Besides sawn timber, large quantities of pit props, pulpwood, 
spars, sleepers and telegraph poles have been exported during 
1922. As in the case of sawn timber, the prices for pit props 
increased gradually as the season advanced. In the spring the 
price was 50s. per British fathom and by the autumn it had 
increased to 82s. 6d. Old stocks which had been lying in the 
north of Finland since 1914 were also disposed of, but at 
reduced prices. The total export of pit props during the year 
amounted to about one million cubic metres. The demand for 
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pulpwood, spars and sleepers was also considerably greater 
than in former years. 

The cost of shipping and labour has naturally been high, 
but in all other respects the Finnish shippers have every reason 
to be satisfied with the results attained by them, inasmuch as the 
timber industry of this country has undoubtedly played a big, 
if not the principal, part during the past year in converting an 
adverse balance of trade into a ‘favourable one for Finland. 


U.S.A. Building Industry. 


“The possible remedy for the abnormal conditions in the 
building industry is through increased productivity and lessened 
cost of materials,” says ‘“‘ The Index,” published by the New 
York Trust Company. 

“The extraordinary amount of building projected for this 
year (over 5 billion dollars) is far greater than can be done by 
the skilled men available, and wages have risen to levels never 
before known. Owing to the demand for labour there seems 
small chance of any marked reduction of wages. Since the 
immediate remedy is not to be found in reduced rates of “PAY, 
it must be sought elsewhere.” 

In this connection “The Index” has obtained the opinion 
of an authority, L. J. Horowitz, President of Thompson-Starrett 
Co., who says :— 

“ The high cost of building, which is directly due to high wages 
paid at the building site and at the factories, is traceable to the 
lack of progress in the building industry towards developing 
improved methods of meeting greater consumption both by 
reason of increase in population and by reason of higher standards 
of living.” 

“In the building industry alone, among leading industries, 
primitive methods still prevail. A man may be seen on his hands 
and knees trowelling a cement floor to get it smooth when even 
an ordinary inventor could perfect a machine to do this work 
better, and with the assistance of a man the machine should do 
the work of ten. 

** My conclusion is that if :— 

“Machinery is introduced to take the shibs of manual labour 
at the buildings— 

**Modern machinery is employed in the manufacturing of 
building materials— 

“A study is made to substitute materials rete will serve the 
required purpose but will be less costly—and, finally, if a study 
is made of our building code so as to eliminate many of the 
requirements which make for cost but which are unnecessary 
from any proper point of view, building costs will come down.” 


A Decorators’ Exhibition. 

A good many people who have lately received communications 
from firms of decorators, especially in the London district, 
will have noted a most striking little adhesive stamp attached 
to the firm’s notepaper or envelope. The sign shows a symbolic 
ship bearing a device in red upon its bulging sail, and an inscrip- 
tion in very beautifully drawn lettering. 

This stamp is a most effective means of making known the 
Decorators’ Exhibition which is to open at the Holland Park 
Hall on October 17 next. The Exhibition is not a commercial 
venture, but is being organised by the master decorators them- 
selves, through their National Federation, as a means of stimu- 
lating interest in their craft and its doings. The decorators are 
great believers in the value of their calling as a means of making 
more beautiful the homes of the people, and they hope to show at 
this exhibition some fine examples of materials and methods. 


Fan Standardisation. 

In common with other branches of engineering, the necessity 
for standardising the terms used in stating the performance or 
capacity of fans, and also a standard method of testing fans, 
has been apparent for some time—both to the users and to 
the makers. The Council of the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers (Incorporated) some time ago appointed 
a committee known as The Fan Standardisation Committee, 
having representatives of both fan manufacturers and users, 
together with representatives from the Admiralty and H.M. 
Office of Works. This Committee has been holding meetings 

at regular intervals since the Spring of last year. They find 
that there are many difficult problems to settle, and that very 
considerable differences of opinion exist, both amongst the 
fan makers and also amongst the users, as to the correct terms 
to use, and as to the best method of testing fans. They hope; 
however, eventually to clear up all misunderstandings and 
ambiguities, and to issue a standard list of terms; also to define 
a standard method of fan testing and a clear method of listing 
fan performances. | 
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The whole of the Electric Light Fittings on the Ground, 
First, and Second Floors of Messrs. 


LYONS’ NEW CORNER HOUSE 


were designed, manufactured and supplied by the G.E.C. 
Accompanying illustration shows part of the ground floor 
with one of the fittings specially designed to harmonise with 
the Louis XIV scheme of decoration. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
Head Office and Principal Showrooms : 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom and 
in all the principal markets of the world. 
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Ideal Britannia Boilers 


Constructional Advantages 


| Correct proportioning of fire and flue surfaces, ensuring 
maximum transmission of heat to the water. 


Large fuel capacity, minimising attention. 

Great reserve power, so that when selecting a suitable size 
no allowance need be made for extreme temperature changes. 

| Large fire and flue doors, facilitating stoking and cleaning, 
Water-cooled grate bars. 


Ashpit formed by extended legs of sections, eliminating 
separate base and leakage of air into ashpit. 


Ground metal-to-metal edges, ensuring smoke-tight joints 
between sections without use of putty. 


Patent Insulated Galvanised Steel Jacket, giving neat 
finish and conserving heat. 


Ideal Britannia Boilers are made in 19 sizes for 1,100 to 
8,210 sq. ft. of radiation or 860 to 6,400 lineal feet of 4-in. pipe. ca 


Cross Section throu 


ee) 


gh flues of Ideal Britannia 
Lists post-free on request. Boiler showing travel of flames and heated 
gases. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


3 — — 


| Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 


| Telephone: Central 4220, Telegrams: “‘ Radiators, Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: ‘“‘ Idealrad, London.” 


Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “ Ideal’’ Radiators and “Ideal” Boilers : 
| Baxendale & Co., Ltd., Miller Street Works, Manchester. | William Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 


| 
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Berner’s Easy Access Stairs. 


The illustrations (in diagrammatic form and not intended to be 
detail drawings) refer to an invention designed. to meet the 
householders’ demand in a very large percentage of smaller 
houses by giving easy access to the considerable and heretofore 
generally useless space in the loft. Though very frequently 
well suited for a store room, it is in nine cases out of ten never 
used, because of the difficulty in getting there. 

In this new invention the stairs, when out of use are entirely 
unseen, and yet are within easy reach. A panel door hides a 


folding handle recessed into the wall, and on turning it the stairs, — 


the lower portion of which actually forms the trap cover, are 
lowered. Safety clips prevent the stairs being pushed off their 
racks and guides, or being let down too far. The gearing is such 
that any woman can handle the stairs with perfect safety and. 
ease. A handrail may be provided if desired. 

By thus obtaining the use of the space under the tiles, the 
designer is enabled to make the fullest use of the whole living 
floor space without spoiling passages or cutting down sizes of 
perhaps already small bedrooms to provide boxroom accom- 
modation. 

In fitting the stairs in a house under construction, the only 
addition would be a portion of the loft floor to be boarded over. 
Existing houses which have trap doors could in a large number 
of cases be fitted with the stairs. There is no difficulty in 
operating the stairs with the handle a long way from them, 
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it is only a matter of lengthening the rack pinion axle—the trap 
opening could be in the middle of a room if necessary to obtain 
geeatest head room over it there. 

Two patterns are ayailable—the space required for either 
to be housed in can be varied by altering lengths of trap openings, 
and fulcrum links, for individuual cases. 

The single one shown requires about 6 feet beyond trap 
opening and about 3 feet above loft floor. 

An extending pattern requires only about 3 feet 6 inches 
beyond opening, and 2 feet 6 inches above loft floor, and thus 
could be housed in a particularly small space. In any event 
one would endeavour to place the stairs so as to give the person 
using them the greatest head room on landing in the loft. 

The single pattern, being very simple, should meet the require- 
ments of most houses, though it would be inadvisable to use it 
where the height from floor to ceiling exceeds 9 feet. For the 
ordinary house with 8 to 9 feet height, and limited loft space, or 
for lofty schoolrooms, lock-up shops, warehouses, stables, etc., 
the extending pattern would be more suitable owing to its 
greater adaptability. 

The patentee is prepared to grant licences for the manu- 
facture and supply of the stairs, and has made temporary 
arrangements to execute a number of orders. 

The current price, of which there is likelihood of reduction on 
manufacturing in number, works out round about £12, all 
fittings included. Erection in a house under construction should 
be a simple and inexpensive matter. In an average house with 
an existing trap opening the cost of erection should not exceed £3. 


Trade Note. 


Boyle’s latest patent ‘“ Air-Pump”’ Ventilators have been 
applied to the Synagogue, Great Garden Street, Whitechapel, 
London, the Council Chambers of Ventnor Town Hall, and the 
Memorial Hall at Littleton, near Winchester. They were 
supplied by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, ventilating engineers, 
Holborn Viaduct, London. 


Mr. Charles Robert Locke, of Heaton Norris, Stockport, 
architect, left £5,601, net personalty £5,510. 
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Extensions are about to be made to the Sunday School of 
Bethel Church, Wakefield. | 


The Worthing Town Council has decided to extend, at a cost 
of £8,175, their electricity works. 
_ Anew station on the Metropolitan Railway between Uxbridge 
and Ickenham is to be known as Hillingdon, 


Major A, T. Davies, the County Surveyor of Shropshire, has 
resigned his office, after a service of thirty-four years, 


A stained glass window has been presented to the Parish 
Church, Yarmouth, by the Borough Surveyor, Mr. J. W, 
Cockrill. | 


Messrs. Rowley Bros., builders, Wood Green, N., have had 
their tender of £30,690 accepted for the erection of houses fo 
the L.C.C. on the White Hart Lane Estate, Tottenham. 


The Sunderland and South Shields Water Co. are about to 
build a reservoir to contain 3,000,000 gallons; the contract has 
been placed with Messrs. Holloway Brothers, Ltd., the well: 
known contractors. | 

The Godstone Rural District Council are considering the 
question of sewerage for the district of Upper Warlingham, 
and have asked Messrs. W. H. Radford & Son, of Nottingham, 
to submit a report on the sewerage of this locality. : 
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The opening of the new secondary school at Wath-on-Dearn 
is to take place on September 17th, and it is expected that Mr 
E. Talbot, chairman of the Higher Education Sub-committe 
of the County Council, and Mr. G. H. Hirst, M.P., for the Went: 


worth Division, will be present. | 

At the Empire Cinema, Whitley Bay, the reconstruction{o| 
which is rapidly approaching completion, seating accommodatior 
will be provided for 1,200 persons. Ample space is providec 
both for comfort and ventilation. The architects are Messrs 
Browne and Glover, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


{ 

The Reliance Lubricating Oil Co., Ltd., of 19’ and 20 Water 
Lane, E.C.3, are issuing a leaflet with reference to their lubrica 
ting oils, ‘‘ Turpolene,” for painting and varnishing purposes 
a material which will take the place of turpentine, and suppliec 
at a fraction of cost; and “ Astral,” a concentrated disinfectan) 
which is claimed to be a powerful, pleasant, and effective anti 
septic. . 


More than a million dollars’ worth of new school buildings vil 
be opened in the Catholic parishes of Cincinnati and vicinity 
the beginning of next month, including the new 200,000 dollars 
Elder High School. This does not include all of the new schoo! 
space, as class-rooms will be opened in several parishes in 
churches which have been replaced with new structures. : 
At a meeting of London stonemasons it was decided to submi 
to a ballot the question of strike action to enforce their claim) 
_ for an increase of 14d. per hour in wages, the ballot to take plac! 
within a week and a 75 per cent. majority to be obtained for ¢ 
strike to be declared. It was also decided to get in touch witl 
bricklayers and woodworkers with a view to sympathetic action 


During the recent Bank Holiday week-end more passenger 
were carried by the various traffic agencies in London than eve 
before in a similar period. 170,000 gallons of petrol, 2,000 ton: 
of coal, and 12 tons of paper tickets were consumed, while 20,00¢ 
men were required to deal with the traffic. It is noteworthy 
and worthy of record that no accident occurred, althoug] 
1,850,000 car miles were run by train, omnibus, and tramcatr. | 
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“ Colonial Work.” * 


Mr. Eberlein objects to the expression ‘* Colonial ”’ 
as defining the traditional work of the United States, 
which he would have us to remember is Georgian. He 
seems to us hypersensitive on the point, for whether 
we call a certain phase of architectural expression 
Colonial or Georgian, its essential merits and character- 
istics remain unaltered. The fact that much of the 
most characteristic architecture of the Colonial type 
belongs to a date at which the thirteen colonies had 
severed their connection with England does not affect 
the question. The style was transplanted from England 
and modified by the conditions of its new environment, 
just as the character and development of men are 
modified by new environment. More than this, the 
modification was of a nature which tended towards 
differentiation and not towards unity. Here after 
the medieval epoch in which a majority of our smaller 
buildings were mainly of wood, the Georgian period 
represented a stage of development, the successive 

stages of which were marked by the elimination of 
much woodwork. Window frames became lighter, 
wooden chimney-pieces were largely abandoned, and 
plaster and brickwork were the dominant building 
materials. Columns, pilasters and other classic detail, 
whether carried out in brick, stone or plaster, soon 
were confined to classic or pseudo-classic proportions, 
and the range of freedom in design became very 
circumseribed. In America, on the other hand, wood 
was so greatly more accessible than other materials 
that its greater use was assured by natural conditions, 
and since the greater amount of smaller works was, in 
America as here, controlled by craftsmen rather than 
by architects differentiation from type was certain to 
ensue. That such differentiation was more marked 
in New England than in the South was to be expected, 
for while New England was largely commercial the 
South was as markedly aristocratic and agricultural 
in its character. Given the more ample means and 
the greater supply of labour in the Southern colonies, 
‘it was natural that the resulting buildings should be 
on the whole more like those of England. It is thus 
‘in New England rather than in the Middle or Southern 
States that we find a type of architecture developed 
which is, we hold, better described as Colonial than as 
Georgian. Mr. Eberlein, in fact, claims too little in 
saying that such buildings are Georgian, for America 
has both added to and subtracted from a style, the 
‘result being in effect very different. The great 
attenuation of the wooden column, an attenuation so 
marked as to be outside all precedent, is yet quite in 
keeping with a character and delicacy of proportion 
applied to other parts of the design. 

_ It is true this delicacy often suggests the English 
work of the Adam period, an architectural expression 
of academic design modelled on Greco- Roman precedent; 
but Adam work is largely a decorative system applied 
to structure rather than an architectural style, whereas 


*“The Georgian Period: being photographs and measured 
drawings of Colonial work, with text by William Rotch Ware.” 
Five portfolios of plates and one vol. of text. The U.P.C. Book 
Company of New York. $60 net. 


we feel the Colonial is a style the freedom and invention 
displayed in which are the outcome of the work of 
generations of craftsmen working under special con- 
ditions and with a somewhat loose control. In the 
design of staircases and chimney-pieces we see work 
which is individual and unlike the Georgian work of 
our own country. The wreathed and spirally turned 
newels, the design of balusters and other features, are 
unlike their Georgian counterparts here. It is as if 
the craftsman, knowing he had to get his effects out 
of wood, had exercised unusual thought and invention 
in its design and its character, and this had influenced 
the treatment of proportions and mass. The impres- 
sion which is paramount in Colonial work is a sense 
of dignified leisure and space and a sense of quaintness 
which has little counterpart in our more stolid if 
dignified compositions. 

We are glad that the great work on the Colonial 
period has now been republished, as, although there 
might well be something inappropriate in transplanting 
design indigenous to New England here, the English 
architect may learn from it the infinite variations which 
may arise out of one theme and may find his invention 
stimulated and refreshed. We shall shortly be giving 
a small selection of the plates of this admirable publica- 
tion, since they serve to show the range of a work 
which has done much to bring about the continuous 
development of a most beautiful and suitable rendering 
of modern American domestic architecture. Climate 
has, or should have, a dominating influence in design, 
and we feel that under the spacious and clear skies of 
America the delicate and clear-cut definition of Colonial 
work has its appropriate framing just as our heavier 
Georgian design suits our more over-charged atmos- 
phere and duller lighting. In the same manner it 
seems apposite and reasonable to us that American 
architects should adopt Greek refinements of design 
which are for the most part out of place here. <A’ 
‘“ Wren” design would look crude in either Italy or 
New York, while a typical Colonial building would 
look “ thin’ under English skies. 

It is to be hoped that the various schools of archi- 
tecture in different countries will rather concentrate 
themselves on the study of types of architecture 
indigenous to each country than to those periods when 
the wish to obtain universal academic unity became 
prevalent and all powerful. 

We may pick out two buildings in the same country, 
the esthetic value of which is equal, yet the one which 
we feel could only be produced in a given environment 
is the one which will make an impression on our 
imagination, while that produced by the other will 
fade away. Unless we remember and are largely 
governed by these considerations our work may be 
good but will possess no lasting appeal to the fancy of 
those among whom we live. However uniform the 
wants and requirements of mankind may be in different 
countries, their expression, like that of thought, should 
be conveyed in different language, and the French 
architects showed their conviction of this fundamental 
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fact in the creation of a form of Renaissance which 
would be completely out of place either here or in 
Italy, but which, without being at variance with the 
spirit of Renaissance design, is only suitable for the 
environment for which it was created and for the 
expression of the race of whose aspirations it was the 
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outcome. The work we refer to may thus prove as 
useful here as in America, in a different sense—with us 
to stimulate our sense of the value of association and 
environment and in America to provide actual detail 


which may, and should, be actually followed and 


developed in modern design. 


Our Illustrations. 


KING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, KENSINGTON. Messrs, ApAmMs & HoupEn, Architects. 
OPEN-AIR BA1H, BLACKPOOL. Francis Woop, M.I.C.E. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL, RUGBY SCHOOL. 


Str Cuas. A, Nicwontson, Architect. 


Notes and Comments. 


A Bellingham Humorist. 

A Bellingham resident writes to the “ Daily Express 
as follows :— 

I am very surprised to hear, on the authority of W. Dudley, 
secretary of the London House Builders’ Association, that there 
is a shortage of bricks. ; 

The builders of the London County Council estate at Belling- 
ham, of which I am a resident, evidently had more bricks than 
they knew what to do with, so they buried a few in my back 
garden. 

I have already discovered ninety-seven good ones and dozens 
of half-bricks. There are plenty more underground which i 
have not the patience to remove, also a few paving stones, iron 
piping, and concrete. No wonder houses are so dear to erect 
when the builders are too lazy to remove the things they do not 
use, and throw plenty of earth over them and call it a back 
garden ! 

Should the builders of this estate find themselves short at any 
time I shall be very pleased to supply them with a few bricks to 
go on with. 

We do not know how much material a visit to any 
developing building estate would disclose, but we quite 
agree that many builders leave a job in a very unsatisfactory 
state. The remedy is, we take it, to see that the general 
clauses of a specification about the removal of debris and 
rubbish are more strictly observed. As a rule we may say 
that if we want a few bricks we have to pay for them, if we 
do not they stare us in the face, and not being able to burn 
them or slay our enemies we are in a dilemma. 


Bush House. 


It would appear that considerable indecision reigrs as to 
the choice of sculpture which would typify the friendships 
of the English and American people. As to the exact form 
of the imagery to be employed there may be many opinions, 
but quite a number of average men and women in both 
countries could suggest an act which, however typified, 
would do more than anything else to promote good relations. 
But leaving that matter for a moment, we believe that the 
architectural effect of Bush House would be more helped 
by the completion of the original design of the erection of 
the tower than by any groups of sculpture whatsoever. 
We would, for choice, rather have one substantial course 
of design than the Péche Melba of sculpture, and, assuming 
the American Company really wishes to please us, it might 
bear this fact in consideration. Meantime we suppose the 
cardboard groups will be placed in position and experimented 
with, but we are not prepared to say which card is a trump. 


The Bank of England Again. 


A cheerful correspondent writes to the ~ Saturday 
Review’ as follows :—- 


The disquieting announcement that the Soane scheme of 
architecture embodied in the existing Bank of England will have 
to be materially modified, in order to conform with a new design 
which contemplates the widening of Princes Street, ought not, 
I think, to pass unnoticed if an alternative proposal is forth- 
coming. 

What should the innovation be started on the west side of 
Princes Street instead of on the east: on the row of antiquated 


buildings now occupied by the London Joint Stock, Union, and 
sundry other banking establishments of lesser note ? 
municipality intends beautifying this section of the City in 


emulation of what has been already achieved in the case of — 
Shaftesbury Avenue, Kingsway, Admiralty Arch, and other — 


localities, surely it could easily acquire the block of houses in 
question, demolish them, and erect a new series, which would 


allow a broader avenue to be opened up, connecting Queen — 


Victoria Street with Moorgate Street, the new buildings to be 


designed. so as to harmonise better with their immediate sur- — 
roundings, the Mansion House, Royal Exchange, and the new | 
Bank of England, than is presented by the dismal aspect of the 


street to-day. This is surely a consummation much’ to be 


If the © 


desired, inasmuch as it would improve traffic facilities at one of — 


the busiest arteries of the City without at the same time rumpling — 
Under such © 
circumstances capital might be provided with an unstinting — 
hand. Let those immediately interested in the subject of 

town planning and town improvement bethink themselves of — 


the skirts of the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. 


the wonderful transformation effected in Paris during the last — 


century by Napoleon III. and Baron Haussmann, and the best — 


results may be anticipated. 


The writer can, be readily answered. 


direct arrangement with the Bank. 


If a street widening — 
is required in Princes Street and the Bank is to be re-_ 
constructed, it is easy to obtain the additional space by — 
But it is quite another — 
thing to have to arrange to shear away premises which — 
would otherwise remain intact and would involve many 
instead of one claim for compensation. Moreover, though 
the buildings themselves may not be masterpieces, it is 


not certain that the business done in them can be conducted _ 


either elsewhere or in more restricted space. 


It seems to us 
reasonable to assume that the authorities have considered — 


the various alternatives open to them, and the necessity for — 
the widening of Princes Street appeals to us as being urgent — 


in view of the pressure of traffic at that point. 


A Mining “Plant.” 


We learn from “ Engineering ”’ that the cost of platinum — 
The E 


most plentiful source of supply was then Russia, from — 


is now about three times what it was before the war. 


which 300,000 oz. were sometimes produced annually. — 
Stimulated by the demand, several enterprising associations — 


have tried to induce the belief that the United States 
may become a source for the supply of platinum. But 


the Bureau of Mines state that at the most 1,000 oz. of 
platinum have been produced in the United States in a — 


year, and of that a great part was contributed by ancillary 
operations on gold, copper, and silver ore, platinum beinga 


by-product, the direct recovery of which would have been ; 


unprofitable. In addition, one sample sent to the Bureau 
of Mines was found to be in the form of salts which do not 
exist in nature, while another sample examined revealed 


wire and foil. With this information we may probably | 
expect to be offered shares in platinum mines in the United | 


States which promise an enormous return, but which will 


afford that return only to the enterprising persons who 
draft a tempting prospectus. Wolves have been eliminated _ 


from many courtries in one form, only to return in a more 
civilised guise with unabated appetites. 
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Artistic Blessings in Disguise. 


Miss Helen Gerard writes a very interesting article in the 
“ American Magazine of Art,”’ in which she describes the re- 
organisation of Italian works of art, and especially of 
pictures, since the war and arising out of the safeguarding 
of art treasures during the conflict. When. the northern, cities 
of Italy were first bombed and it was found necessary to 
remove pictures, it was found that many of them were in 
an appalling condition, and ready to fall to pieces at a touch. 
The surfaces were covered with fine strong gauze held on by 
a harmless adhesive, and the pictures were then rolled for 
safer custody. After the war they were unrolled and 
placed on new stretchers, and the battered canvas backs 
were carefully sandpapered down to the point which was 
held together by the gauze. After this was done new 
canvas was substituted for that destroyed. In cases cf torn 
and scratched painting intelligent restoration has been 
effected, while the galleries themselves have been 
cleaned and redecorated and further accommodation added 
to supplement the often congested accommodation. In 
fact, a great rearrangement of all the national collections 
has taken place, and the war may be said to have given a 
new lease of life to many of the world’s most treasured 
artistic possessions. 
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A Useful Work. 


We have received the second and third voulmes of 
“House and Cottage Construction,” written by «Mr. 
Newbold, the organising and editorial ‘secretary of the 
National Federation, of Building Trade Employers. Written 
primarily for builders, this very interesting work contains 
much information which will be of use to architects, and 
especially to younger members of the profession. To 
builders it will be of great service because, written by an 
architect of experience, it shows and illustrates the points 
to which architects attach importance in modern design. 
The illustrations and scale drawings are clearly produced 
and very well chosen, supplementing the dry-as-dust dia- 
grams in most works on building construction which, while 
illustrating methods of building correctly, often miss the 
points which occur in contemporary design, and which 
need elucidation. The cost of the three volumes, con- 
taining in all some 700 pages, is so moderate as to bring 
it within the means of everyone, and we hope that the 
Caxton Publishing Company, who produce it, will be well 
repaid for their enterprise by its large sale both among 
builders and architects. While there are few indis- 
pensable books, we may say of this that its pages contain 
much useful information. 


Three French Buildings. 


From THE ‘“‘ ARCHITECTURAL RECORD” or New York, JULY. 


By Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Leigh Hill French, Jr. 
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NO. 16, RUE D’ANGOULEME, VERSAILLES. 
[555] 


June, 1923 


The little house at Numero 16 Rue d’Angouléme is a 
dwellirg without history or any particular local significance. 
Nevertheless, it challenges attention as a most agreeable bit 
of composition that might well be appropriated and turned 
to account on the score of suburban house design. There 
are certain whimsicalities about the structure that intrigue 
one’s interest (such, for instance, as the chimney at the 
gable and purposely off centre) but afford no particular 
inspiration. All the same, a minute inspection of this tiny 
establishment will’ repay the time spent upon it. The 
details are pure and pleasing and convey the impression of 
modest elegance and poise. In this connection it should be 
noted that the wrought iron grille of the door and several 
other bits of ironwork are modern disfigurements. 

Although the garden, in its present state, is squalid, dis- 
orderly and overgrown, sufficient traces of its original 
arrangement are still discernible to enable one, without 
much difficulty, to reconstruct a plan that was once charm- 
ing and adequate for an unpretentious dwelling. Fortunately 
the original stone block paving before the south or garden 
front of the house is still in good preservation. The blocks 
are six inches square. 

One of the pleasantest features about the house is the fact 
that it completely turns its back to the street and keeps its 
intimate outlook for the garden. This device, along with 
the high garden wall, ensure entire privacy, although the 
town is closely built up on all sides. 

The stone walls are stuccoed and painted cream colour, 
with the exception of the blank window niches on the two 
streets, which are painted grey to obviate the impression of 
blank walls. At first sight one might easily imagine that 
these had once been windows that were subsequently blocked 
up, but examination of the interior shows that windows 
were never intended there, and the bit of architectural 
pleasantry evinced in the niche treatment is purely a con- 
cession to the feelings of passers-by. 


Le Pavillon de Madame, Versailles. 


One of the most interesting and suggestive of the small 
houses of the French Court, dating from the early eighteenth 
century, is Le Pavillon de Madame on the Avenue de Paris, 
in Versailles. The exterior is exceedingly simple ‘and full 
of dignity, wherein lies much ofits charm. In fact, although 
the casual impression is agreeable, one has to look twice in 
order to discern the various little refinements and appre- 
ciate their excellence. So far as outward conditions are 
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concerned, one of the chief attractions of this etablissement, 
whither royalty was wont occasionally to withdraw from 
the too-insistent distractions of the Court, consists in the 
general lay-out of the estate. 

Upon entering the gates there is a small forecourt imme- 
diately in front of the house. The north or garden front 
of the house overlooks a broad tapis vert, surrounded by tall 
trees which effectually shut out the neighbouring, estates 
and also conceal sundry tool houses and the rabbitry— that 
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indispensable adjunct of the French suburban or country 
residence. Beyond the tapis vert an opening in the trees 
discloses the potager, geometrically laid out with beds and 
broad walks, converging to a central pool. The beds are . 
filled with a neat array of vegetables and fruit trees and 
are bordered with flowers which supply abundance of cut 
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PAVILLON DE MADAME, VERSAILLES. 


blooms for the house. At the far end of the potager is the 
orangery, against the wall that bounds the estate to the 
north. The whole arrangement displays a logical orderli- 
ness that strikes the visitor as engaging rather than, inten- 
tionally formal. 

The plan of having the salon above-stairs rather than on 
the ground floor is thoroughly indicative of Gallic tastes 
in this particular, but the arrangement would hardly appeal 
to Anglo-Saxon temperament, for the Anglo-Saxon country 
dweller usually likes to have his living room where he can 
get directly out of doors without traversing halls and stairs 
in doing so. Nevertheless, upon careful examination the 
plans of the house display numerous features deserving of 
thoughtful consideration. 

The boiserie, especially in the hall, dining room, ante-room 
and salon, is of admirable quality and commands attention. 
The panelling in the entrance hall is white ; the walls of the 
stairway are marbleised with diverting relief in the shape 
of polychrome arabesques ; the walls of the dining room are 
pale green ; and in the ante-room and salon the oak panelling 
is its natural colour with the carved enrichments picked 
out in gold. The exterior of the house is stuccoed and 
painted a light grey. Lead sheathing encloses the decora- 
tive trim of the dormer windows. 


Octroi Barriere, Porte Louveciennes, Versailles. 


The pair of little houses built for the accommodation of 
the municipal customs officers, and flanking the Porte 
Louveciennes of Versailles, afford a fascinating instance of 
French small civic architecture, fertile in material that 
might profitably be applied in the design of modest sub- 
urban houses in our own countrv—that is, if the architect 
and client are desirous of achieving the kind of urbanity 
that might be described as “ sophistication without five 
servants.”’ 

These customs posts were built at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century and present an excellent example of 
the Directoire style. The internal arrangements, of course, 
are not suited to ordinary domestic requirements and there 
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OCTROI BARRIERE, PORTE LOUVECIENNES, 
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are no garden provisions to speak of. Nevertheless, there 
is the kernel of suggestion that may very readily be adapted 
to current needs, both in the matter of detail and compo- 
sition. The walls are stuccoed and painted cream colour. 


Competition News. 


The design placed first for the St. Stephen’s Church Hall, 
School and Institute, is that of Messrs. George Baines and Son 
F.R.I.B.A. and F.S.Arc., 121 Vietoria Stre-t, Westminster. 
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LE PUY. LE ROCHE D’AIGUILLE. 


Ancient Cities of Southern France. 


I.—In and Around Le Puy. 


Le Puy, the ancient capital of the Velay, now the chief 
town of The Haute-Loire, is built on and around a series 
of volcanic rocks. Approaching Le Puy by railway from 
Langoyne, which winds through the most magnificent 
scenery, a brief glimpse of the town is caught about half 
an hour before it is actually reached. One’s first i impression 
is one of awe, at the size and i impressiveness of its. buildings. 
At close quarters I must confess the town generally is apt 
to be disappointing when viewed as a whole. Of later years 
so much has been built that the general effect of antiquity 
is lost. However, the best view, and one from which the 
oldest parts of it show to the best advantage, is obtained 
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from the Orgues d’Espaly, a mountain of curious rocks, in 
which, through volcanic action, the strata of the rock are 
thrown vertically upwards, about a mile and a hallf out of the 
town to the west. 

The two buildings of greatest interest are, of course, the 
Cathedral and the church of Saint-Michel. | ~~ 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame dates chiefly from the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and is one of the finest 
buildings of the Romanesque period. Standing on prac- 
tically the highest point of the town, it is reached up a 
picturesque old street with cobbled steps, the final ascent 
being up a long flight of steps which continue under a 
magnificent archway of black and white stone, where they 
divide to the cloisters on the left and to the nave on the 
right. 

The whole of the western front is composed of vari- 
coloured stone far more pleasing to the eye than in the 
photograph. 

Each bay of the nave is surmounted by an octagonal 
cupola, supported by arches, the most recent being carried 
by double columns. It is interesting to follow the progress 


STREET LEADING TO CATHEDRAL. 
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of the Romanesque style of architecture in each bay, by 


differences of vaulting, modelling of columns, and decoration. 


In the choir, which ends in a square apse, are copies of 


old frescoes. 

The cloisters are particularly interesting for the variety 
of beautifully carved caps with heads of:men and animals 
to the columns, the oldest parts of which date from, the 
eighth or ninth centuries. Some fine wrought-iron railings 
of the twelfth century enclose part of the cloisters. 

The tower, late thirteenth century, 185 feet high, 
isolated from the cathedral by a small court, is not m 
keeping with the character of the building and strikes a 
somewhat incongruous note. 

Turning by a narrow street to the north of the Cathednil 
a curious old corner with corbelled out walls, in the Rue 
Grasmanent, is worth studying. Passing up here through 
the archway, the Chapelle des Pénitents is passed, now 4 
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museum, containing some interesting paintings, and wooden 
candlesticks attributed to Vaneau. The portico is sup- 
ported by four curiously twisted stone columns. 

From here an arduous climb up winding steps past sellers 
of lace and other souvenirs, the summit of Mount Corneille 
isreached. This, the highest point in Le Puy, is crowned by 
an immense figure of the Virgin and Child, 50 feet high, 
designed in 1857 by Bonnassieux and cast from the metal 
of over 200 Russian cannon captured at Sebastopol. By 
payment of a small fee it is possible to ascend by a spiral 
staircase the inside of the figure. Concealed peepholes 
provide sufficient light, two of which can be seen in the 
photograph, one below the wrist, the other at the knee. 

This enormous figure, which seems to dominate the whole 
town, is beautifully executed, but the effect at close quarters 
is totally spoiled by the crude salmon pink colour with 
which it is painted. 

The church of Saint-Michel, perched on the summit of 
the Roche d’Aiguille, almost leaves one breathless with 
amazement. Described by an old historian as the eighth 
wonder of the world, this beautiful old Romanesque church 
appears to be precariously balanced at the top of a pointed 
rock, and is surely the most wonderful example of the 
audacity of man over nature. It 7s indeed an architectural 
curiosity. 

A long climb of 264 steps winding up the rock is necessary 
to reach the summit. 

Built about 962, entrance is gained through a magnificent 
doorway perfectly preserved and decorated with mosaic 
pattern in red, black and light coloured stone. Above the 
doorway are five arched recesses containing figures of 
the Father, the Virgin, St. Michael, St. Peter and St. John. 
The carving round the archivolt is exquisite, the trefoils 
being filled with figures extraordinarily full in detail, 
while on the lintol are two curiously fashioned mermaids. 

The interior is unique; the accompanying sketch will 
best explain it, though far from accurate. More or less 
oval in plan, the tiny nave with low pillars is bounded by 
a vaulted aisle. Leading from this is the tower, modern, 
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LE PUY. ENTRANCE TO CHURCH OF SAINT-MICHEL. 
if one may call it so, compared with the age of the church, 
and similar in design to that belonging to the Cathedral ; 
although apparently not used for service now, an altar of 
white marble on which is a somewhat theatrical model of 
St. George slaying the Dragon, stands in the sanctuary. 

The altar, although of no note, is absolutely disfigured 
by the signatures of tourists—a disgraceful habit pre- 
valent, one is sorry to say, in thiscountry, where it is surely 
time drastic steps were taken to check this abuse. 

It would indeed be a difficult task to make a measured 
survey of this wonderful church. One would need to 
have the patience of Job, the agility of a mountain goat, 
and the nerve of a steeplejack ! 

There is much more to see in this interesting town. 
Many hours can be spent wandering through the maze of 
delightful old streets to be found jumbled round the 
Cathedral. All this old part is extraordinarily fascinating 
and made the more attractive by the picturesque costumes 
of the older inhabitants. 

(To be continued.) 

Neat section deals with the neighbourhood around Le Puy, 

including the cathedrals at La Chaise Dieu and Le Monastier. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


Avaust 16, 1873. 
British ENTERPRISE IN AMERICA. 

Within the last eighteen months a large tract of country, 
consisting of nearly half a million of acres of the wonderful 
fertile prairie land of Kansas, has been bought up from the Kansas 
Pacific Railway Company by Mr. George Grant, one of our 
countrymen, who has called his new colony Victoria; and 
already we hear that a large portion of the land has been taken 
up by English and Scotch gentlemen, with a view of making large 
grazingfarms. Mr. Grant is about building on an extensive scale, 
and with this view has consulted Mr. Robert W. Edis, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., who sailed last week from Liverpool to New York 
in the White Star ship Oceanic, en route for Kansas, where he is 
to meet Mr. Grant, with a view of planning, laying out and 
commencing large building operations in the new city of Victoria. 

The site of the city has already been defined, and will be on 
the banks of the Smoky Hill River, which runs all through the 
property, and close to the Victoria station of the Kansas Pacific 
Railway, which forms a portion of the great through route from 
New York to San Francisco. 
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Correspondence. 


The Census Returns. 
To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 


Srr.—We are all with you in deprecating anything in the 
nature of panic legislation. But why assert, as you do in 
Notes and Comments this week, that the Census figures prove 
that the housing question is slightly less and not more acute than 
it wasin 1911? If the Census statistics do prove this, then the 
thousands of people who ever since the war have been hunting 
in vain for houses are entitled to repeat with bitter emphasis 
the old gibe about lies, damn lies and statistics. But, in point 
of fact, the Census statistics prove the housing position to be 
much more acute than it was in 1911. Even in 1911 it was 
pretty bad in most places and very bad in many. At practically 
all the points by which progress has to be judged, the 1921 
figures show a definite retrogression. To take the county volume 
most recently published, Glamorgan: there you will find that 
in ten years the number of dwellings increased by 21,000 and 
the number of families by 41,000. The same aggravation of the 
problem will be found indicated in every one of the other county 
returns, 

Undue capital has been made of the fact that in the County 
of London in the last ten years the number of overcrowded 
persons has diminished. But this diminution is due simply to 
the marked decrease in the average size of families, and even 
then shows a retardation in the process which was going on in 
previous inter-Censal periods. In all reading of Census figures 
it has to be remembered that the family is the unit of housing 
need. The most important facts that emerge from examination 
of the London Census of 1921 are that the number of families 
living in a single room increased between 1911 and 1921 by 
nearly 10,000, the number of families in two rooms by 40,000, 
and in three rooms by 43,000, or, to take the same point as that 
taken from the Glamorgan Census, while the number of separate 
dwellings decreased by 550, the number of families increased by 
110,000. It is surely the function of THr ARCHITECT to 
support every movement for securing the right number of the 
right kind of houses and not to gloss over the facts of the housing 
shortage by what is, I venture to think, a superficial reading of 
the Census figures.—Yours faithfully, 


W. McG. Eacar, 
Secretary, Garden City and Town 
Planning Association. 


The British Vice-Consul at Montevideo reports that the 
“Comision Financiera de Jas Obras del Puerto de Montevideo ” 
invite tenders for the construction of a new basin and three 
wharves in the harbour of Montevideo. British firms interested 
should make application for further particulars to the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, 35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Portmadoc Slate as a Roofing Material.* 
By E. AnpRrewss, B.Sc. (McGill), A.M.Inst.C.E. 


The work of the quarry manager is confined to the producticn 
of slates at the quarries, and he does not as a rule take any 
part in the commercial or selling side of the business. It is not 
practicable, at any rate in the larger quarries, that he should 
do.so, and it is also necessary that the greater part of his previous 
experience should be in and about the quarry itself. It has 
generally been entirely so. I venture to suggest, however, that 
it would be all to the good if the future quarry manager were 
given a certain amount of experience in the sales office, which 
suggestion is perhaps worthy to be borne in mind both by 
aspirants to the position of manager and those who have to make 
appointments to that position. : 

In dealing with the subject which I have in hand, it is first 
of all necessary to define what is meant by the designation 
‘‘ Portmadoc”’ as applied to a roofing slate. No one quarry or 
group of quarries has, I believe, any legal proprietorship in the 
name ‘“‘ Portmadoc,”? and exactly to what slates it could be 
safely applied by a vendor, without rendering him liable to 
action for false description, is probably an open question. None 
the less it is one frequently found in architects’ specifications, 
and it would perhaps be appreciated to point out here that 
those who employ it would do well to add the words “from an 
approved quarry,” or better still, perhaps, the name of a par- 
ticular quarry or quarries, for without such qualification the 
term ‘‘ Portmadoc,” as defining a roofing slate, has no very 
precise application and is capable of a wide interpretation. | 

If we first look at the origin of the name as a trade designation, 
it was, of course, first applied to slates shipped from the port of 
Portmadoc, which for a number of years after the quarries of 
the Festiniog district were largely developed, and prior to the 
coming of the great railways, was the only outlet for their 
products to the markets of the world. ‘“‘ Portmadoc Slates” 
were therefore simply slates shipped from Portmadoc. But in 
what I have to say in this paper I am going to apply what may 
be considered a somewhat closer definition, based upon geological 
affinity, and confine my remarks to slates produced from quarries 
working the lower Llandeilo beds of the Festiniog district. As a 
practical matter, at the present moment there is not a great 
difference to be found between these two definitions, as Port- 
madoc is the natural seaport of all quarries working within the 
geological zone just defined, and there are no other slate quarries 
now shipping from this port. The great majority of sue 
quarries are members of the Festiniog District Slate Quarry 
Proprietors’ Association, and provide something over 95 per 
cent. of the output of the district. The quarries within this 
Association produce, I think, examples of every type of slate 
that comes within my definition, and is genuinely entitled to be 
described as Portmadoc. The history of slate quarrying in the 
Festiniog district dates from about the year 1750, when the 
Diphwys quarry was opened by a party of workmen. Owing tc 
the absence of roads the slates were carried from the quarry by 
pack animals. It is known that at least two cargoes of slates 
were carried down to the sea in this manner and shipped t¢ 
London before the end of the eighteenth century. During the 
first half of the nineteenth century very large developments took 
place in the Festiniog district. Festiniog in fact became’ 
probably, the scene of the most extensive enterprise in the slate 
quarrying industry that has been seen anywhere in the world. | 

Later developments added to the number of successfu. 
quarries, till in the latter half of the nineteenth century th: 
Festiniog district became the largest slate producing centre i 
North Wales. Beside the home trade, a large foreign anc 
colonial trade had been developed, the former chiefly wit! 
countries bordering on the North Sea and the Baltic, and carrie¢ 
on mainly by a fleet of sailing vessels from Portmadoe, whicl 
were to a large extent owned locally. The history of th 
Festiniog slate industry during the twentieth century ha 
scarcely shown the triumphant progress that has been recorde 
for the previous one. Towards the end of the first decad: 
severe depression in the building trade had caused considerabl. 
diminution of output, and, with but slight variations, simila 
conditions maintained up to the outbreak of war in 1914. Slat, 
quarrying having been declared a non-essential industry, th 


British slate quarries, with outputs diminished to something lik 
50 per cent. of the already reduced pre-war output. Recen 
years have, however, shown very substantial recovery. Th 
output of the quarries which remained at work throughout 4 
bad times has been substantially increased, and other quarri 
have been resuscitated and joined the ranks of producers. 
i a 

* Paper read before the Institution of Quarry Managers a 
their recent conference at Llandudno. 
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most famous of Portmadoc slates come from the Old Vein, and 
the rock in this vein has a very fine clean cleavage, permitting 
it to be split to any desired thickness. ‘‘ Best Old Vein” slates 
are proclaimed, with some reason, as attaining perfection among 
roofing slates. They are carefully selected, so‘as to be perfectly 
uniform in colour and texture, and as nearly so in thickness as 
the hand of the highly skilled splitter can make them. As a 
fine grained “ best” quality slate they are probably unexcelled 
by any product of the slate quarrying indusiry. 

The qualities which determine the rank of a slate as a roofing 
material are in reality much the same as those required of any 
other good building stone. Such qualities are, however, neces- 
sary to a higher degree in a slate, that is to form a durable roof, 
than in a stone that is used in the building of walls, in that the 
thickness of the slate is only a fraction of an inch, and that 
instead of being exposed on a vertical surface, giving the best 
opportunity for quick drainage, it is placed on the sloping 
surface of a rocf, where it receives the full force of the elements, 
including the vertical effect of the sun’s rays, and is in fact 
there to protect the whole of the structure that lies beneath it. 
Considering the heavy responsibilities that the roof of any 
building has to bear, it is really rather surprising how light- 
heartedly some architects and builders will employ any sort of 
new-fangled roofing material, including slates of untried quality, 
whose specious claims may be put before them, while they may 
be highly particular in specifying only well-tried material for 
their walls. The only thing to be said in support of this attitude 
is that the roof is more easily renewable than are the walls of a 
house, though this is but a slight satisfaction to the unfortunate 
owner, who has to bear the cost of renewal and very likely finds 
himself faced with a heavy bill for making good considerable 
internal damage due to a leaky roof. In the case of slates, con- 
sidering the truly insignificant differences in cost involved, and 
the ample supply of really sound material, it is a great pity that 
any but slates of proved good quality should ever be put on a 
roof. In judging the qualities of a building stone of any kind, 
by far the most satisfactory and possibly the only conclusive 
tests are, of course, those obtained in actual experience of its use. 

Portmadoc slates having been employed in tremendous 
quantities, both at home and abroad, for upwards of a century, 
can of course produce innumerable testimonials of the sort 
required. The writer is himself familiar with a large number of 
roofs in the neighbourhood of the quarries, covered with slates 
from some of the older quarries, which have been in place for a 
century and upwards, and are still in perfectly sound and water- 
tight condition. There is, in fact, little to distinguish them from 
roofs that have been put in place within quite recent years. A 
more stringent test is, of course, that put upon slates exposed 
to the smoky and acid-laden atmosphere of our large towns. 
With regard to this the writer has received recent reports on 
roofs in such places as Sheffield and Manchester that are 25 
and 30 years old and remain in perfectly sound condition, while 
it is stated that the cost of repairs has been negligible. It is 
not uncommon to find under such conditions that a roof has to 
be relaid on account of the nails holding the slates having 
failed, while the slates can be used again. 
| The important tests come under the following headings :— 


| I. Absorption of moisture. 
_ 2. Chemical analysis. 

| 3. Thermal conductivity. 
4, Strength. 


i 


7 For the sake of comparison with other stones, I give the 
following figures quoted in Howe’s “ xeOlogy of Building 
Stones ”” :— 

| Absorption per cent. of 
dry weight—varied 


between 
15 Granites 0:09 and 0°55 
26 Sandstones 2°3 and 8°50 


23 Dolomites and Hinestonte 2°42 and 12°88 


_ The test shows that Portmadoc slate is practically impervious 
‘© Moisture, and explains why the underside of the thinnest 
Yortmadoe slate when exposed on a roof will keep absolutely 
ity, even when the outer side is kept continuously moist by 
ain for perhaps several days on end. It indicates, too, why 
?ortmadoc slates do not chip or scale under the effects of frost. 
i is the moisture absorbed which, expanding on freezing, causes 
‘ost to have a destructive effect on certain stones. Roofing 
ie have a very much higher absorption of moisture than slate, 
"D Some of them suffer very seriously from the effect of frost. 


| New” Veins of Festiniog :— 


| a Old Vein. New Vein. 
Silica (Si,) : , 53°92 53°40 
Alumina (Al,0,) 24:09 26°67 
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Old Vein. New Vein. 

Ferric Oxide (Fe,05) Ss empeelse t 9°53 
Ferrous Oxide (FeO) 6°52 — 
Manganous Oxide (MnO) .. eee Ou D — 
Totanic Acid (TiO,). . one O80 a 
Lime (CaO) .. at fe: 0°24 0°90 
Magnesia (MgO) 1:80 1°85 
Potash (K,O) sic 3°64 3°18 
Soda (Na,O) .. &. 0°74 3°18 
Carbonic Acid (CO,) a Nil Nil 
Phosphoric anhydride (P,O ) 0°19 — 
Pyrites (FeS,) ne ae ae Oss as 
Combined water and loss on ignition 5°87 4°47 

100°00 .. 100°00 


What the real position of slate is will be gathered from the 
following comparison with materials which are classed as 
thermal insulators of extremely high grade and with metal 
roofings, published by the North Wales Slate Quarries Associa- 
tion. 

HIGH-GRADE INSULATORS, SUITABLE AS FURNACE LININGS 

In Gas REToRTS, ETC. 
Co-efficient in 
Calorie-centimetre- 


seconds. 
Fire brick i "0040 
Gas retort brick 0040 
Terra-cotta ‘0030 
Bauxise brick 0032 
Checker brick “0040 
Magnesia brick 0070 
Graphite brick "0250 
North Wales Slate ‘0032 
Metal Roofings— 
Copper “890 
Tron "180 
Lead “082 


It will be noted from the above that North Wales slate is 
superior to the average of brick and terra-cotta material in its 
resistance to the passage of heat, and in comparison with iron 
shows an advantage in the ratio of about 6 to 1. The following 
are the results of tests of Portmadoc slate made for the Festiniog 
Association by David Kirkaldy & Sons :— 

Tensile strength (mean), 545 tons per square foot. 

Resistance to compression (mean), 2,020 tons per square foot. 


Trade Notes. 


The General Electric Co., Ltd., are issuing a leaflet in con- 
nection with their outside lanterns for street lighting, railway 
yards, shops, etc. The prices have all been reduced. 

Messrs. Bristow, Wadley & Co., of 5, 6 and 8 Mill Lane, Cardiff, 
have registered their firm as a limited liability company. Their 
business of glass merchants will be carried on as before. Mr. 
F. J. Bristow will act as chairman and managing director and 
Mr. C, E. Wadley as joint director and manager. 

Mr. Robt. Adams, of 3 and 5 Emerald Street, London, W.C.1, 
has sent us his lists of prices which cover his well-known overhead 
door spring, the “ Victor,” and his pneumatic overhead door 
spring, the “ Empress Victor’’; also list of ventilating gearing 
and openers and the “Special Scott” skylight openers. For 
springs, floor and overhead, and for patent adjustment openers, 
they have earned a well-deserved reputation. 

Messrs. J. H. Sankey & Son, Ltd., of Essex Wharf, Canning 
Town, London, E.16, and 74 Cheapside, E.C.2, send us their 
latest sanitary catalogue, which gives illustrations and prices of 
their sanitary goods of all kinds, including drain pipes, gullies, 
sinks, traps, interceptors, etc. The catalogue is well illustrated, 
showing the various goods in section. At the back of the 
publication Messrs. Sankey give a list of their various depots in 
the home counties. Messrs. Sankey & Son state that they 
undertake the manufacture of goods to architects’, engineers’, 
and builders’ special designs or specifications. 

We have received a new catalogue which is being issued by 
Messrs. Royles, Ltd., engineers and specialists, of Irlam, near 
Manchester. The catalogue deals with Row’s patent calorifiers, 
storage calorifier and feed water heaters, evaporators, steam 
kettles, syphonia steam traps, reducing valves, automatic 
receivers and feed pumps, bath fittings and safety and relief 
valves, in all of which Messrs. Royle have specialised. On 
page 44 Messrs. Royle describe, with diagrams, their patent 
system of secondary heating of water by water which is par- 
ticularly applicable for all cases where pure hot water is required, 
in conjunction with a fired boiler or calorifier, and invaluable 
where the main water supply is hard. In most cases throughout 
the catalogue specification and prices will be found. 
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THE “OLD CURIOSITY SHOP,” PORTSMOUTH STREET. 


The “Old Curiosity Shop,” Portsmouth Street. 


On July 30 was sold, at the London Auction Mart, Queen 

Victoria Street, the little old-fashioned house and shop known as 

_ ‘The Old Curiosity Shop.” The property, starting at £1,150, 

was eventually sold to Mr. J. A. Phillips, of Oxford Street, who 
states that he hopes to preserve it and its traditions. 
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August 17, 1923. 


It is a singular thing to observe how traditions grow and grow 
ever more insistent. This “Old Curiosity Shop, Immortalized 
by Charles Dickens,” as the painted inscription on the plaster 
front long has proclaimed, was certainly never thought of by 
Dickens when he wrote the novel of that name and invented the 
characters of Little Nell and her grandfather. The subject 
long has been exhaustively threshed out. Dickens had no 
specific shop or building in mind ; but as this is by far the oldest 
and the smallest and the quaintest old house in the region of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the attribution has been made ; and it has 
become a ‘‘ literary landmark,” in spite of all criticism. If we 
refer to Cattermole’s gorgeous illustration of the interior of the 
‘“‘ Old Curiosity Shop ” of the story, we shall note readily enough 
that no shop less than ten times the size of this possibly could 
hold the resplendent suits of armour and miscellaneous curiosities 
there depicted. It is a collection to make the antiquary envious 
indeed. 

For years past we have been hearing of the impending 
demolition of “‘The Old Curiosity Shop”: and some thirty 
years ago it was reported actually to be falling down; and ona 
Christmas Eve, Mr. Bruce Smith, the scenic artist, was hurriedly 
sent for to repair it. That quaint touch gives you exactly the 
insubstantial lath-and-plaster structure it is; not much more 
solid than Mr. Bruce-Smith’s own more elaborate efforts at 
Drury Lane Theatre and elsewhere. 


> 


The Acting British Consul at Osaka reports that a well-known 
Japanese shipping company propose to erect new office buildings 
in Osaka. The building will be eight or nine storeys high, and 
there is likely to be an opening for the supply of building 
materials of various kinds. Applications for further particular: 
should be addressed to the Department of Overseas Trade 
35 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


pL, 
Mia 


———— 
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Preserying timber with SOLIGNUM at Bush House, Kingsway 


All the wooden floor, joists, battens, bearers, etc., 
used in the new Bush Building, Kingsway, are being 


dipped in SOLIGNUM. before fixing 


This is the best possible insurance against dry rot and decay 
Sage eee rere eet A eid isha ALY Cam een een) 5 OM ONG: CLCAY 
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General. 


Nineteen plans, of the estimated value of £11,000, were passed 
by the Plans Committee of Aberdeen Town Council. These 
included a plan for Aberdeen Grammar School former pupils’ 
memorial pavilion at Harlaw Road, at an estimated cost of 
between £4,000 and £5,000. Six plans were for garages and two 
for bungalows. 

An Entrance Exhibition of the value of £40, tenable in the 
Bartlett School of Architecture for five years, subject to satis- 
factory progress, will be awarded in September. Full particulars 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary of University 
College, London. : 

The Town Council of Rotherham has now decided that the 
assistance given in connection with houses erected by private 
enterprise shall take the form of a subsidy in a lump sum grant 
of £100 per house, such amount to include any contribution from 
the Government. The subsidy will be paid on the issue of a 
certificate that the house has been satisfactorily completed before 
October 1, 1925, and complies with the terms and conditions 
approved by the Council with respect to the grant. 

The financial aid given to the War Memorial Fund at Feather- 
stone now amounts to about £237. It has been decided that the 
design by Mr. W. H. Fearnley, architect, of Featherstone, be 
accepted, at a cost of about £200. The design is of a monument 
about 17 ft. high, of Portland stone, surmounted by a small 
cross. A foundation of octagonal steps is arranged, with wrought 
iron railings. The erection is to be placed on a suitable piece 
of ground in front of St. Thomas’s Church, Purston, and to 
be unveiled on Armistice Day. 

On the recommendation of the General Purposes Committee 
of the Birmingham Corporation, the Council confirmed the sale 
to the Warwickshire Freemasons of a piece of land in Broad 
Street for the sum of £13,285 6s. 4d. for the erection of a Masonic 
Temple. 

The work that has been begun at the Hampstead Garden City 
Institute is to house the girls’ school named after Mrs. Barnett, 
and will cost £16,000, of which £6,000 has yet to be raised. 
There will also be class-rooms and a science laboratory for 
University Extension courses as well as a centre for the musical 
activities of the suburb. 

Wrexham Town Council have decided to purchase Grosvenor 
Lodge, at the juncture of Grosvenor Road and Regent Street, 
for the purpose of establishing a maternity centre, school clinic, 
and public health offices. Part of the land will be set aside 
as a site for the R.W.F. memorial, which has been designed 
by Sir Goscombe John. 

Foundation stones of the new Sunday Schools at the Wesleyan 
Church, Muster’s Road. Nottingham, were laid recently. 
The building scheme includes an up-to-date Sunday School 
and School Hall to accommodate the Primary, Junior, Inter- 
mediate, Senior and Missionary Departments ; club rooms, rooms 
for Girl Guides and Boy Scouts, including Scoutmaster’s room, 
seven class rooms, Sunday School superintendent’s room, cinema 
lantern room, ample cloak-room accommodation for adults and 
juveniles, a large movable platform and retiring room, suitable 
kitchen accommodation on the first floor, with a service lift. 
The premises will be heated by low pressure hot water, lighted 
with gas, although the trustees have arranged to tube the 
buildings throughout for electric light. 

The Birmingham Watch Committee’s report, submitted by 
Alderman A. H. James, contained a proposal that the committee 
be instructed to proceed with the preparation of plans for the 
extension of Victoria Courts and the erection of a new central 
police station, and to obtain tenders for the necessary works. 
The approximate cost of the scheme is £150,000. Subsequently 
Alderman James, replying to a question, said the proposed 
extension of the Victoria Courts was contingent upon the receipt 
of the Government grant. 
station was concerned, the matter was subject to the approval 
of the Home Office. The recommendation was accepted. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted by the Bridgwater 
Incorporated Chamber of Commerce, Shipping and Agriculture, 
for submission to the County Council and Board of Education, 
urging the need for starting the building of a new secondary 
girls’ school at Bridgwater, as the temporary accommodation 
now available was quite inadequate. The building of a school 
on the excellent site belonging to the County Council would 
result in the considerable increase of scholars. 

It was reported at a recent meeting of the Notts Territorial 
Army Association, held in Nottingham, that new headquarters 
are to be erected at Mansfield at a cost of £7,364 2s. The tender 
of Messrs. Rogers & Crooks, of Mansfield, has been accepted for 
the sum mentioned, and an early start is to be made with the 
erection of the building. 

The proposal which will be submitted to the Swansea Corpo- 


So far as the new central police 


ration respecting the University College is the municipality's 
gift of £50,000, apart from Singleton Mansion and the land 
adjoining. This is a different site from that on which the King 
laid the foundation stone of the proposed college. The whole 
of Singleton Park has cost £115,000, but only that part adjacent 
to the mansion will be allocated to the college. The college 
authorities will have the training college, which cost £43,895. 

The spotlight and footlights, familiar traditions of the theatre 
have been discarded by Mr. David Belasco, producer, who has 
completed the installation at the Belasco Theatre in New York 
of a new system of stage illumination suggested by the rainbow 
Mr. Belasco believes that the system will revolutionise stag 
lighting, particularly for colour effects. 

The illumination is obtained by parabolic reflectors of higl 
candle power projected on silver reflectors. The reflectors ar 
of different hues to give desired colour values. 

A new hostel to accommodate the potential 45 students ai 
the Hampshire County Council’s Farm Institute at Sparsholt 
near Winchester, is proposed. The scheme will cost abow 
£14,000, but it is hoped to receive a special grant from thi 
Ministry of Agriculture amounting to £10,000. The presen 
farm building will be converted into an administrative block, witl 
accommodation for the staff. 

The Brighton Council has decided to apply to the Healtl 
Ministry for sanction to borrow £60,000 for 30 years to build ; 
new secondary school for girls, and £3,800 for ten years for th 
furniture and fittings. BS 

The Stafford Road Recreation Ground at Wallington is t 
have a pavilion to cost £700, which represents a rate of jus 
under three halfpence. 

The theory that gas of high calorific value can be obtaine 
from sewage sludge and used for industrial and domestic pur 
poses was advanced by Mr. Arthur J. Martin at the Congres 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute at Hull. His suggestion wa 
that it could be carbonised in retorts, as was done witl 
coal gas. Further, he did not propose to pipe the gas in exactl 
the same way as coal gas, but he would first put it into th 
house for the purpose of heating water only. He hoped tha 
sewerage engineers would carry out experiments and repor 
satisfactory results to the next congress. In discussion 
Mr. Stanton, of London, said he believed it was possible fo 
this gas to be put through a process which would free it fror 
germs. 

At a meeting of the Executive of the Ironstone Area Wa 
Memorial Hospital Committee, held at Scunthorpe, it wa 
proposed to erect a General Hospital, with 72 beds, at a cos 
of about £45,000. Mr. Wallace Marchment is the architect. 

The County Road Board have recommended that the Count 
Council of Lanark should make a contribution of £100,00 
towards the cost of the proposed improved highway betwee 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, on the footing that the whole schem 
be proceeded with. 

The Housing Department accounts of the Glasgow Corporatio 
show to date the total capital expenditure on various housin 
enterprises of over £4,000,000. 

The memorial to be erected in the House of Lords to th 
peers and their heirs killed in the war is to be designed b 
Mr. Derwent Wood, the well-known sculptor, who has bee 
appointed to succeed the late Sir Thomas Brock, to whom th 
commission was first entrusted. 

Estimates for the laying out of Beach House Park and th 
Denton Recreation Ground, Worthing, amount to £13,500 an 
£2,483 respectively, and the Town Council, at their last meetin: 
adopted a recommendation of their Special Developmen’ 
Committee to apply to the Minister of Health for sanction 1 
borrow the money. It is proposed in the Beach House Par 
to provide six hard and six grass tennis courts, two bowlir 
greens (laid with Cumberland turf), ornamental gardens, | 
covered parking place for motors and cycles, together with 
sports pavilion, which will contain a Bowlers’ Club room and 
tea lounge on the ground floor and a restaurant with balconi 
above. Two golf putting courses will be provided in the Dentc 
Recreation Ground, and a sunken garden and a lily pool at tl 
other end. 1 

The old jail in Surrey Street, Croydon, now used as a fruiteret 
shop, is to be pulled down to make room for a telephone exchang 

Many applications were considered by the Edinburgh Deé 
of Guild Courts at their last sitting. Amongst those grante 
the most important were for the interior of the Synod Ha 
Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, which is to be reconstructed. T! 
floor will be raised on a slope, while the old wooden forms w 
be replaced by modern tip-up chairs, which will be arrang' 
in the hall in a somewhat semicircular form. The platfor 
also is to be reconstructed. The total estimated cost is £8,0¢ 
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A “Sense of Importance.” 


If we were to define the most valued possession of 
anyone we know we should hardly be wrong in saying 
it was his sense of his own importance. ‘This sense is 
latent in nearly all men, except the very dull and 
commonplace, though many would be chary in 
admitting it. We may consider different classes of our 
fellows, and in every case we can define what it is they 
attach importance to and which gives them a sense of 
being distinguished from their fellows. A_ political 
leader will feel he has the art of swaying men’s feelings 
and bending their actions to his will; the lawyer 
guides his client through intricate swamps to the firm 
ground of possession and secures his interests; the 
artist and the architect feel that the mysteries of form 
and colour are within their special grasp, while the 
business man feels confident of his mastery of the 
combinations of finance. Shorn of these convictions one 
and all would feel life grey and monotonous, and not 
only does the average man pride himself on his special- 
ised skill and knowledge, but he is secretly uplifted 
because he is convinced that he possesses more skill 
than the generality of those of a similar occupation to 
his own. 

It is probably safer to do a man some material 
damage than to dissipate his self-esteem, for material 
damage is limited, while the loss of an immaterial 
conviction means the destruction of a scale of impres- 
sions which form the chief source of contentment and 
happiness to most of us. And while one ambition may 
be replaced by another equally illusory, a man con- 
vinced of his unimportance will see every form of 
ambition removed beyond his reach. Many of us 
seek the unattainable, yet as long as we put down 
failure to the difficulty of the quest we may be happy, 
but the man convinced of his own incapacity 
is indeed unfortunate. Our greatest happiness may 
therefore be defined as our foothold in a world of 
illusion, and our greatest treasure has probably no 
existence save in our own imagination. 

In life we play a game which largely depends on our 
skilful use of the counters.of credit, and the best players 
are those who are able to most effectually create stage 
Scenery both for themselves and those with whom they 
come into contact. 

Consider the relations of an architect and his client. 
The architect has an object to gain, which, put baldly, 
amounts to selling necessary advice to secure the 
carrying out of building work for a stated fee. 

The client who treats the transaction as if this were 
the end of the matter seldom gets the best service from 
an architect, but if he gives him the impression that he 

has sought him because of his known ability and skill, 
_ the architect will usually do his best to show that the 
flattering supposition is justified. 

And the architect who treats his client as if he 
were ignorant and unable to form a just decision on 
Matters of taste or of practical requirements will 
antagonise him and promote future conflict. 

Either or both of the suppositions we have stated 
may be entirely correct, but it will not do to act as if 


they were. The currency of mutual credit must be 
used on both sides if success is to be obtained. 

A client may pride himself on his practical or 
esthetic knowledge and taste, and both are some- 
times of a measure to dismay his architect ; but there 
is the more reason to consult the client on every possible 
point, for in essence it is more the feeling of importance 
which is to be considered than the points themselves. 
Once absolutely. convinced of the architect’s belief in 
a chent’s shrewdness of artistic insight the architect 
may in many cases do exactly as he likes. If an 
architect wishes to.gain one point he will be wise to 
Suggest several others, any decision about which is 
wholly immaterial in his mind, because it is always 
easier to gain on one issue if one is prepared to let others 
go. If, as is frequently the case, a chent shows an 
inclination to adopt an architect's suggestions as his 
own, the attitude is to be encouraged, for nothing 
conduces to perfect harmony of relations and satis- 
faction with the result as much as the conviction that 
the architect has served as a kind of mechanical means 
for carrying out a client’s own design. 

This illustration seems to us to prove our point, and 
an architect never need feel any nervousness because his 
chent is not consciously aware of his ability ; if he has 
clearly shown his conviction of the client’s ability he 
will always be put on the most favoured nation footing. 

The man who attempts to force a recognition of his 
ability from others usually does himself the utmost 
disservice, for those others themselves are, in many 
cases, searching for an audience rather than for an 
inspired prophet, and the people who are found most 
interesting are the good listeners rather than the inspired 
speakers. And what applies to the relations between 
architect and client applies in equal measure to the 
relations of architect and builder, and to all others. We 
have an object to gain and an end to achieve, but it is 
usually possible while maintaining our position in all 
essentials to convey a sense of sympathy and appre- 
ciation for the efforts of others. We may have to 
condemn work, but it is usually inexpedient to assume 
that a builder himself is satisfied with it; but we should 
rather convey the sense that, being a man of standing, 
he cannot be satisfied with what has been inadvertently 
carried out. We shall in this but be acting up to 
the maxim suaviter vn modo, fortiter im re, and we shall 
probably be able to avoid injuring that most precious 
of possessions, a man’s self-esteem. The contractor 
will, in the end, believe that honesty is the best policy, 
a trite and humdrum saying, but one the truth of 
which is probably responsible for more good conduct 
than any higher ethical conviction. 

We often reflect that it is most fortunate that we 
seldom see things exactly as they are, for asane adjudg- 
ment of the real value of our efforts and a true measure- 
ment of their scope would convince most of us that 
there was little use in effort. 

Very few of us, looking backward, would be inclined 
to say that what we had succeeded in doing in the past 
had been really worth while; but to nearly all of us the 


THE 


future, despite experience, is tinged with gold.  Occa- 
sionally it is a useful corrective to look back, but the 
man who dwells in the past will find his activities in 
the present sterilised and checked. 

Most of us would be better for more driving power 
and a keener sense of enjoyment, and that sense of 
enjoyment is best achieved by a determination to live 
up to the hilt in the present, looking forward if we do 
anything, rather than backward, but for the most part 
living in the present. But unless we are by nature 
fanatics and quite devoid of any sense of humour, we 
are bound to admit that just as commercial life depends 
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on a complicated system of commercial credit, so ia 
our personal relations and happiness equally rest on 
an intangible conviction of personal importance, and 
unless we allow for the existence of this sense in all 
those with whom we are brought into contact we shall 
be hard and unsympathetic companions with whom 
our fellows will have little wish to associate. And the 
personal sense of importance, though intangible and 
the existence of which is, in many cases, unrecognised, 


“is yet the principal factor which governs and sways i? 


relations of men. 


Our Illustrations. 


SECOND CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST. 


NEW CHATEAU OF ELVADINGHE, BELGIUM. 
PUBLIC BATHS, FINCHLEY. 


BLACKPOOL OPEN-AIR BATH. 
Want of space prevented our giving a description of the 
Baths we illustrated last week. 
Mayor said :-— 


At the opening ceremony the 


“ Under the Blackpool Improvement Act of 1917 the Corpora- 
tion obtained powers to construct two open-air swimming baths, 
one at the south end of the promenade and the other at North 
Shore. It was estimated at that time that the cost would be 
£32,000 for the two. They were to be of the same size and con- 
structed on a similar design. The estimate was made in 1916, 
before construction costs had advanced to any extent above 
pre-war figures. Each was to be constructed as a simple 
swimming pool, with the usual dressing rooms and other con- 
veniences, this being decided upon because local authorities 
were urged to curtail their expenses during the war on ‘ capital’ 
works. Consequently, the scheme had to be a modest one. 
It was, however, afterwards found desirable that the Baths 
should be on the most modern lines, and after long and careful 
consideration the Town Council decided to make that Bath a 
special attraction for residents and visitors. The design was 


Notes and Comments. : i 


An Archbishop’s Reputation. 


The Archbishop of York appears to be somewhat anxious 
lest a Press statement to the effect that he wished to obtain 
a loan from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for improve- 
ments in the episcopal residence at Bishopthorpe may be 
misconstrued by the public. The Archbishop is applying 
for a loan, but it is for purposes of demolition and not 
building. The episcopal stables consist of stalls for 26 
horses and other accommodation not now required, and the 
Archbishop wishes to obviate claims for dilapidation and 
expenses of upkeep of accommodation which is now unused. 
It would seem entirely right that he should have such relief, 
but unless the buildings would, as in many cases, pay the 
expenses of demolition from the proceeds of the sale of 
material, it would seem more reasonable to allow them %o 
become picturesque ruins, unless the site they occupy is 
required. ‘In any case the Archbishop has our sympathy, 
for it often séems more difficult to get rid of what we do 
not want than to get what we do want. 


A Glass House. 


Among the many expedients employed during the late 
shortage. of building materials is said to be that adopted 
by a miner who built himself a house the walls of which 
consisted of rows of bottles laid transversely and plastered 


with mortar externally and internally. The bottles in- 


question were beer bottles, but history does not state 
whether they were the accumulation of one man’s cellar 
‘or of several. We should have thought that even at the 
peak of high prices beer bottles would have formed an 


Sir Joun Burnet, A.R.A., & Partners, Architects. 


A, B. LuEWELLYN Roserts, Architect. 


A. W. 8. Cross, Architect. 


altered so as to make provision not only for those who desired 
to bathe, but also for international and British swimming events, 
That had involved the construction of a great stand to accommo- 
date about 3,000 persons seated, and of open-air and encloses 
cafes in which refreshments might be obtained. The Town 
Council had given long and careful consideration to the con 
struction of the bath, and were confident that it would be 
a great success, not only because it would attract many thousands 
of visitors, but also because it would induce many thousands to — 
indulge in the delights of sea bathing under safe and comfortable 
conditions. The swimming pool was 376 feet long and 172 feet 
wide. The buildings were in the Renaissance style, and faced 
with ivory white terra cotta, generally known as Marmola, 
They had reason to believe that it was the largest and most 
elaborately designed open-air swimming bath in the world. 
(Hear, hear.) It would supply a long- felt want. The ot 
paid a warm tribute to all concerned in the construction of the 
a the special Sub-Committee, the Borough Surveyor (Mr, 

. Wood, M.I.C.E.), who was ably assisted by Mr. Robinson, 
as architect, Mr. Harry Banks, the resident engineer on the 
works, and other members of the staff.” 3 


expensive building material, especially when we remember 
that glass bottles were fetching increased prices. 

expect that many of these freak building experiments ow 
their origin in no little measure to the inclination of manki 
to indulge in a practical joke, or is the whole account du 
to the invention of an enterprising Pressman? Bu 
whether the house spoken of owes its origin to fact o 
fiction, it is sufficiently amusing to be worthy of note. 


Houses of the Parlour Type. | = 

The Minister of Health has had his attention drawn t 

a letter addressed to him by the Maldens and Coomb 

Urban District Council, in which it was suggested that t 

Ministry were discouraging the provision of parlour hous 

under the new Housing Act. The facts in relation to t 
are explained as follows :-— 


The Ministry is not, as suggested in the resolution of the 
Council, appended to the correspondence, withholding subsid dy 
under the new Housing Act in the case of houses with pal ; 3 
or discouraging the provision of parlours. Such suggestion 1 
entirely without foundation, as no such action has been taken 
or is contemplated by the Ministry. As a matter of fact, in 
many cases proposals for subsidising the erection of parlour | 
houses have already been approved. 

With regard to the particular case of the Maldens and Coombe — 
Urban District, you will be aware that the Housing Act requires — 
that, before approving proposals submitted to him, “‘ the Minister — 
shall be satisfied that the need for such houses cannot be met — 
without assistance under this Act.” In the case which has been — 
cited, the Minister, after full investigation, was not satisfied that — 
the need for the proposed houses could not be met withowy 
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assistance. On the contrary, clear evidence was submitted to 
him that builders in the district could obtain a fair profit for 
these houses without any subsidy at all. 


This appears to us to be entirely reasonable, and in 
addition it must be remembered that the Ministry of 
Health is in no way bound to sanction the erection of 
houses which would be appreciated by tenants, but its 
function is merely to permit the erection of State-aided 
housing sufficient for the purpose in cases where other 
means for their provision is non-existent. The Ministry 
may have a case for providing a minimum but not for 
exceeding that minimum. 


The Census Returns. 


The Secretary of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association criticises us for saying that some of the Census 
returns prove that the housing situation is ameliorated 
rather than the reverse during the time intervening between 
the last and the present Census. We were alluding to the 
returns from the county of Yorkshire which illustrated our 
point. But our correspondent says :— 

Undue capital has been made of the fact that in the County 
of London in the last ten years the number of overcrowded 
persons has diminished. But this diminution is due simply to 
the marked decrease in the average size of families, and even 
then shows a retardation in the process which was going on in 
previous inter-Censal periods. In all reading of Census figures 
it has to be remembered that the family is the unit of housing 
need. The most important facts that emerge from examination 
of the London Census of 1921 are that the number of families 
living in a single room increased between 1911 and 1921 by 
nearly 10,000, the number of families in two rooms by 40,000, 
and in three rooms by 43,000, or, to take the same point as that 
taken from the Glamorgan Census, while the number of separate 
dwellings decreased by 550, the number of families increased by 
110,000. It is surely the function of THe ARCHITECT to 
support every movement for securing the right number of the 
right kind of houses and not to gloss over the facts of the housing 
shortage by what is, I venture to think, a superficial reading of 
the Census figures. 

We would point out that if in consequence of the smaller 
size of families overcrowding is diminished, this means 
that there is less urgency. We never assumed 
mm any comment we made that in certain districts more 
overcrowding did not exist, but that in the returns from 
certain districts which were available the indication was 
that less and not more overcrowding existed. This over- 
crowding is due to three factors—firstly, the interference 
of the Government with the natural laws of supply and 
demand ; second, and in a minor degree, to war conditions ; 
and thirdly to the state of trade. With plenty of profitable 
employment people should provide for their own wants, but 
if from economic conditions the volume of possible employ- 
ment within the country is greatly curtailed, the remedy 
Is emigration rather than assisted housing, for we could not 
stem unemployment even by the gift of entirely free 
houses, which obviously no country could afford. 


The Public and the Architect. 


We are in complete agreement with all that Lord Sumner 
said in his paper at the Institute, given in the current 
number of the Institute journal. Lord Sumner has, even 
among a critical and exact profession accustomed to exact 

definition and the accurate analysis of fact, a reputation 
for careful and accurate analysis. We feel that he has an 
absolute distaste for over-emphasis and imperfect generali- 
Sation, and it is gratifying to find a layman adding his 

emphatic opinion in favour of Mr. Shaw’s design for the 

Quadrant. Lord Sumner says :— : 

Finally, take Regent Street. Mr. Norman Shaw was asked 

to design the Piccadilly Hotel with special reference to a style 
of architecture which might be carried out generally throughout 
, the thoroughfare, and he designed that ground floor of sym- 
metrical arches with a massive rusticated stone base fit to bear 
the weight of the fine order of columns above it. The shop- 
window Space, however, was restricted, and the shopkeepers 
objected that the windows were not big enough to show off the 
. Pyjamas and the boots and shoes. Norman Shaw’s was a most 
‘Successful attempt to devise a scheme of architecture which 
Might have been fitly carried out in the principal thoroughfares 
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of London, but it was turned down by the shopkeepers, who said 
that the only thing for them was an iron girder here, and an iron 
girder there, and iron girders all over the place, and plenty of 
plate glass to the street. You could, however, have anything 
you liked above the ground floor. 

We also agree with Lord Sumner when he says :— 

What ought we to look out for when we look at a building 
and put to ourselves the perfectly proper question, “‘ Do I like 
it ?”’ To jeer at a man who says, “I know what I like, but I 
know nothing about art,” is not a well-informed criticism. If 
you like something and know, why you like it, you make a very 
good beginning as a critic, and I strongly hold that the right 
thing to do is to look at a building long enough to know whether 
you like it, and finally to analyse your thoughts and explain to 
yourself, “‘ What is it that is wrong with this building ?”’ or 
“What is it in this building that I like?” I believe that the 
great key throughout is proportion. A work of art to be fine 
must be in proportion. A disproportionate work of art is 
condemned on the face of it. I do not think that for laymen 
there is any answer to this problem. The knowledge of what 
an art consists in must be a special thing for the artists who 
practise it. A musician is not simply occupied in making dance 
tunes; he is weaving his thoughts into a theme of his own, 
which other musicians grasp, but the public only imperfectly 
understands. I presume it is the same with buildings. The 
thing the architect is aiming at in his mind is something that is 
probably unperceived by the most attentive public, but, I think, 
we may all appreciate his effort to proportion the different 
materials, which the nature of his building compels him to 
introduce. I believe that when you have made up your mind 
whether a given thing is well-proportioned or ill-proportioned, 
you have as nearly as may be arrived at the answer whether it 
ought to be pleasing to you or not. London does not give the 
architect the proper opportunity that he ought to have for a 
finely proportioned work ; and London does not give him. that 
opportunity for the reason that money does not permit it. As 
a town grows under new conditions, sites become increasingly 
precious and streets more and more busy, and there is an 
inevitable tendency to lay out building sites as deep rectangles 
with narrow frontages. This is because the access of light is 
from the front, and the front is the most valuable part of the site. 
What is the architect to do if he is always given a deep rectangle 
with a narrow front on which to build? His elevation becomes 
like a domino set on edge; all he can do is to arrange the dots 
on it to suit his client. There is not much room for choice, 
because veery house must have a front door (and in most cases 
a porch); it must have one or two windows to the right of the 
door, and three more windows above ; then more storeys like 
the ground floor; then the cornice, and then a roof which can 
sometimes be seen and sometimes not. All the architect has to 
do is to ring the changes on the windows and the doors and the 
porch. 


This is admirable analysis and, like all of Lord Sumner’s 
statements, very much to the point. 


British Empire Chamber of Commerce in the 
United States of America, Inc. 

This Chamber desires to bring to the attention of British 
manufacturers and merchants the facilities which it has to offer. 

These include :—Assistance in the securing of agents or in the 
establishment of connections; arbitration facilities ; business 
introductions ; information and assistance regarding incorpora- 
tion procedure; statistics of production and foreign trade ; 
trade reference library; general trade information, office 
facilities, ete. 

Enquiries by mail are welcomed and every effort made to 
supply expeditiously the information desired. 

The Chamber would be glad if British traders would send 
from time to time catalogues of latest issue. These are displayed 
where they can be seen by visitors, and are also used by the 
Chamber when names of British exporters are requested. 

The office of the Chamber, to which enquiries or catalogues 
should be addressed, is in Cunard Buildings, 25 Broadway, 
New York. 


Mr. J. A. Rountree, Director-General of the American Roads 
Association, is in Europe trying to find a remedy for road wear. 
He is also interested in a novel war memorial scheme which is 
to take the form of a road 3,690 miles long, connecting Wash- 
ington with San Diego. 

The representatives of the local authorities of the districts 
concerned are to meet in conference next month at Chepstow to 
discuss a scheme for the erection of a combined road and rail 
bridge across the Severn near Beachley, Monmouthshire. 
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THE DUCAL PALACH, MANTUA. 


Her Story in Art and 
Architecture. 
By Setwyn Brinton, M.A. 


VII.—Federigo and the Faithful of the House of 


Gonzaga. 


Mantua: 


At the close of my last notice of this series we left Lodovico 
Gonzaga, with the death of his brother Carlo, firmly 
established as ruler of Mantua. I shall now treat of a story 
of the House of Gonzaga, which, though it may read almost 
like a medizeval romance, is given in detail in the ‘‘ Fioretto,”’ 
and seems to have been chosen for illustration by no less 
a master than the great Andrea Mantegna himself. Lodo- 
vico, who had married a German Princess, Barbara of 
Brandenburgh, had set his heart on a similar match, perhaps 
with a view of further strengthening his ties with the Empire, 
for his eldest son, Federigo, and the lady he had selected 
for him was Margaret, daughter of the Duke of Bavaria : 
but Federigo had his own views on this point, and declined 
to come into line with the parental wishes—or commands. 
Gionta’s description is so good that I will quote it here, 
though it is too long to follow throughout. 

‘“ Lodovico Gonzaga having agreed with the Duke of 
Bavaria for his daughter Margaret as wife to his own son 
Federigo, on this youth refusing the marriage Lodovico 
flew into such a passion that he wished to imprison his own 
son: but the Marchesana Barbara, mother of the aforesaid 
Federigo, made him leave the city until such time as his 
father’s anger might be lessened. Federigo then set forth 
with six servants, but this departure only increased his 
father’s wrath, who banished him forthwith from _ his 
dominions, threatening with penalties whosoever should 
give him help or favour. 

“ Federigo hearing of this went away with his six servants, 
and finally arrived at Naples, where, having spent already 
all he possessed, and being unwilling, through fear of his 
father, to make himself known, he suffered great distress, 
through which cause the said Federigo fell sick of a dygen- 
tery. Meanwhile his servants having no means of liveli- 
hood nor any trade or art by which they could gain an 


honourable living, gave themselves to rough work, such as 
is done by porters (‘facchinc’): and with their small 
earnings supported their Lord, whom they kept secretly in 
the house of a poor woman where themselves too had 
lodging.” 

Meanwhile the Marchesana Barbara had sent messengers 


through Italy to find her son ; “ nor could she ever obtain — 


any news of him, so that she came to think he was dead.” 
But one of these messengers, searching for Federigo, came 
to Naples with letters to the King from the Marchesana ; 
and the King made.search through the city, and the six 
men of Lombardy were brought before him and closely 
questioned. These were Federigo’s men, but “they gave 
answer that they were six in number and men of Lombardy, 
since they willed not to make known their Lord ; and when 
their names were asked they had changed them of purpose, 
so that the King would have sent them away. But the 
messenger of the Marchesana had recognised them, and 
whispered to the King: ‘ My Lord, these be the servants 
of her who sent me, but they have changed their names.’ ~ 

Then the King questioned them apart from each other, 
and found out the truth, and sent for Federigo, whom he 
found on a bed of straw grievously sick, and had him carried 
to his palace and tended with care ; and sent the messenger 
back to his mother to tell her in what misery her son was 
found. And forthwith the Marchesan went to her husband 
and opened to him that letter of the King of Naples, “the 
which had such power that it softened the spirit of the 
Marquis when he heard in what wretched case his son had 
been, and handing back the letter he said to the Marchesana ‘ 
‘Do as you think fit.’ ” 

Immediately the Marchesana sent money and good 
raiment, with strict orders that Federigo should return 
to Mantua; and he arriving threw himself at his father’s 
feet, begging pardon for himself and his servants. That 
pardon was granted, and to the servants was given such 


1 


means as would enable them to live honorably as gentlemen ; 


and they were called ‘The Faithful Ones” (Li Fedelt) ot 
the House of Gonzaga, and from them the family of the 
Fedeli of Mantua draws its origin. Then the Marquis, not 
to break his word given, willed that Federigo should take 
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to wife the aforesaid Margherita, daughter of the Duke of 
Bavaria, and the wedding was duly celebrated. 

What is of special interest to us in this medieval romance 
is that its closing scene of the reconciliation of father and 
son was chosen for illustration by no less an artist than 
Andrea Mantegna. As early as 1457 this master had been 
approached by Lodovico and invited that he should come 
over to Mantua from Padua, and give his advice on the 
decorations of the Chapel in the Castello. It was not, im- 
probably, for this chapel that he painted the beautiful 
triptych which has since found its way into the Uffizi col- 
lection, and by 1459 Mantegna had entered the service of 
the Gonzaghi as their court painter, with a house of his 
own at Mantua, and a fixed salary, though this less was not 
infrequently somewhat in arrear. The Castello di Corte had 
been occupied from 1450 by Lodovico and the Marchesa 
Barbara of Brandenburgh ; and here—perhaps in 1469— 
Mantegna commenced his frescoes of the Sala degli Sposi 
in a room looking out across the lake, and put forth his 
strength in the magnificent series of paintings which survive. 

The very first of these frescoes to meet our eyes is that 
over the chimney, which represents this very subject of 
the return of Federigo to his father after the flight to Naples, 
which [ have narrated. The whole treatment of the subject 
bears out this assumption, though Miss Cruttwell sees in it 
only the reception of an ambassador. But here the old 
Marquis is seen seated holding in his hand a letter—possibly 
that very missive which has come from the King of Naples. 
He turns back to whisper to his Secretary, and on his left is 
seated the Marchesa, with her younger children, Lodovico, 
Dorotea and Paola, grouped about her knees, a figure of 
splendid matronly dignity, but watching her husband 
guardedly, as if anxious for this first meeting between an 
angry parent and fugitive son. Behind her are grouped 
her elder children, Gianfrancesco and the Cardinal Francesco, 
with pages, courtiers and scholars, and at the side Federigo 
enters the reception room with faltering step, as if still weak 
from illness or uncertain of what welcome he might get from 
that robed figure of the old Marquis with its strong stern 
face. The fresco is in good condition, and has been judi- 
ciously restored. 

Other frescoes in this fine series show the return from 
the chase from some hunting-seat of the Gonzaghi, such as 
Goito—which Mantegna had also helped to decorate—with 
servants holding horses and great boarhounds in leash ; 
while on the third wall the Marquis, in hunting dress, is 
meeting his second son, Cardinal Francesco, on the latter’s 

return from Rome. 
Here, again, the scene is filled with contemporary 
portraits. The Marquis Lodovico is there with Cardinal 
Francesco and a younger daughter Dorotea, as well as the 
young Protonotary Apostolic Lodovico, and even Federigo’s 
little son, Gianfrancesco Gonzaga, with his bushy hair and 
protruding brow already noticeable as a child. Later he will 
enterinto ourstory as husband of the brilliant Isabella d’ Este, 
and himself a great military leader and ruler of Mantua. 
For we touch already in these figures the most brilliant 
period of the story of Mantua under these Gonzaga rulers, 
with whom her destiny was now irrevocably connected. It 
was a great epoch for art as well as scholarship, for Marquis 
Lodovico was himself, as became a pupil of the great 
dumanist Vittorino da Feltre, one of the most cultured 
Princes of this race. He collected the manuscripts of 
Virgil, the poet whom Mantua claimed as her own. He 
employed artists to illustrate the “ Aineid” and the 
“Divina Commedia ” of Dante. Under his impulse and 
‘pproval a printing press was set up at Mantua, and the 
“ Decamerone ” of Boccaccio printed there in 1473. In his 
eign Mantua was becoming already, like Florence, a 
entre of Italian culture ; and the seed sown by him was 
srought to flower by the Princess of Ferrara, who wedded his 
grandson, the brilliant Isabella d’Este. 
| Again that genius of the Renaissance, Leo Battista 
\lberti, was a frequent visitor to Mantua under Lodovico’s 
ule ; it was at this ruler’s orders that he designed the great 
Xenaissance Basilica of §. Andrea as well as the beautiful 
hurch of §. Sebastiano, whose description I leave for the 
text article of this series. 

(To be continued.) 
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Competition News. 


Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects are 
notified that the conditions of the Chiswick River Embankment 
and Promenade Competition, the Clatterbridge Infirmary 
Competition, and the Bull Green Lay-out Competition are not 
in accordance with the Institute conditions, and members and 
Licentiates must not take part in them. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
Aveust 23, 1873. 
SHop-FRontTs. 


If it be suggested that this is all very well for individual shops 
so far as it goes, but that the aggregate effect of great groups 
of shops is a thing that may well be kept in view nevertheless, 
as an element in the attractiveness of each by itself, it is much 
to be feared that the London shopkeeper, even if he acknowledged 
the principle in theory for other people, would never agree to be 
bound by it in practice for himself. The melancholy fate of 
Nash’s skylines in Regent Street, in spite of all that the control 
of the Crown itself could do as universal landlord, is sufficiently 
indicative of the invincible determination of the individual 
London tradesman to act for his own private interests and dis- 
regard altogether any mere considerations of combined appearance. 
His real motive, in fact, is rather a desire to disclaim his neigh- 
bour than to co-operate with him ; and as regards our particular 
subject of shop-fronts he certainly does not appear to entertain 
the idea for a moment that to possess, for example, one-fifth 
part of a glass case 100 feet long is better than to have the whole 
of one 20 feet long. On the contrary, there will start up in his 
mind a score of reasons of trade why he should prefer to stand 
by himself; and, in short, we very much fear that the most 
excellently devised scheme for architecturalising our rows of 
shops by introducing even the slightest degree of symmetry and 
regularity would meet the fate of the Regent Street skylines 
with marvellous rapidity. 

If, therefore, the architect will force himself to accept this 
state of things, he will next discover that, in order to carry out 
fully the wishes of a client who commits to his skill the con- 
trivance of a shop-front, there are many more points of detail to 
be considered than he is likely at first to perceive. Indeed, apart 
from even this, there is such a vast variety of design in the 
shop-fronts of our streets—applying in a great degree to a 
corresponding variety of incidental peculiarities of business, 
governed, moreover, by circumstances of locality, aspect, 
dimensions, and so on—that a principle which a professional 
designer may always, perhaps, be loath to admit must ‘not- 
withstanding be in this kind of work pretty freely admitted, 
namely, that the client shall be asked to set out the skeleton, 
if no more, of the design. It will be found, moreover, that the 
client will here be quite equal to the occasion; and if the idea 
of the shop-front be brought down, as we have taken leave to 
bring it down, to that of a glass case, the most punctilious 
architect may acknowledge that his client may be a better 
authority than himself upon so humble a subject. The precise 
principles of detail which the most experienced shopkeepers 
find it desirable to carry out in their shop-fronts we scarcely 
care to enter upon; although we may remark that they are 
somewhat definitely indicated in a general way in the statement 
we have set forth of the broader considerations which influence 
the question at large. Anyone who cares to study the matter 
may do so to good purpose by strolling along some of our princi- 
pal streets and scrutinising at leisure the multiplicity of ingenious 
contrivances which are everywhere brought to bear upon the 
several leading purposes which we have hinted at—the effective 
display of goods, the distinguishment of the shop, and the 
economising of the frontage ; and if the observer can at the same 
time discover here and there some way in which, without 
sacrificing these objects, a sufficient amount of architectural 
effect, either general or particular, has been successfully intro- 
duced, this will be another thing well worthy of his attention. 


During the time Mr. C. 8. Smith was a member of the firm 
the firm designed and carried out many of the public buildings 
in the town, including extensions to the Royal Berkshire 
Hospital, Wantage Hall, and the library, gymnasium, and 
science and technical laboratories of University College and the 
borough education offices. 

Mr. Charles Steward Smith, J.P., F.R.I.B.A., of Reading, 
died on Sunday, after an operation. Mr. Smith, who was born 
in 1858, was the eldest son of the late Mr. Charles Smith, J P., 
F.R.1.B.A., of Reading, a well-known local architect and surveyor, 
and twice mayor of the borough, and on becoming qualified to 
practise as an architect carried on business first with his father 
and afterwards with his father and Mr. Harry Hutt, A.R.I.B.A., 
under the style of Charles Smith and Son. 
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Modern Methods in Building Construction.—XLIII. 
By Albert Lakeman, M.S.A., M.C.I. 


DRAINS AND UNDERGROUND Pipe LINES. 


The scope for development in pipe work is somewhat 
limited, and the progress in this direction does not therefore 
show any exceptional features which can be dealt with as 
being of particular interest on account of entirely new 
methods or materials. Nevertheless, there has been a 
steady and gradual improvement both in methods and 
materials extending over a period of many years, and modern 
drains and pipe lines generally are now carried out in a 
manner far in advance of that adopted in the past. Old- 
fashioned fire-clay pipes laid with clay joints or small brick 
barrel drains are obsolete, and a modern pipe line is one 
which can be tested and guaranteed as reliable before it 1s 
brought into use. . 

The most important developments are those connected 
with the excavation of the necessary trenches and the type 
of pipe used. The excavation of the trenches by modern 
methods where hand labour is superseded by mechanical 
diggers has already been dealt with in some of the previous 
articles of this series, and this part of the subject can there- 
fore be passed over in this article. Other modern methods 
described previously include piling for deep cuttings and 
pumping ground water where this has to be dealt with 
during the execution of the work. 

The types of pipe now available for underground work 
include stoneware, iron and concrete, and of these the last 
mentioned is essentially a modern type. 

Stoneware pipes cannot be considered as a distinctly 
modern type, as they have been in use for many years, but 
thev are still extensively employed for drainage work, and 
for all ordinary cases they are excellent, as they are suitable 
for carrying off almost any kind of waste water or drainage ; 
they have a glazed smooth surface that is easily kept clean, 
and very little resistance is offered to the flow of water. 

These pipes can be buried in the soil without fear of 
deterioration, as they are not affected by the nature of the 
ground and no corrosion takes place, and in many respects, 
therefore, they are ideal. They possess, however, some 
limitations which include: (a) [hey are not suitable for 
lines where an internal pressure has to be resisted ; (0) there 
is a limit to the size that can be used satisfactorily ; 
(c) considerable waste frequently occurs through breakages ; 
and (d) a large number of joints are necessary owing to the 
short length of the individual pipes. 

In ordinary drainage work it is not necessary to employ 
a type of pipe which will resist any appreciable pressure as 
a small head of water only will have to be dealt with, and 
this only when a stoppage occurs or something abnormal 
has to be overcome. The pipe line should be tested by the 
water test when laid and before covering up, and this is 
accomplished by putting in a drain stopper at the lowest 
point and filling the pipes with water up to the tops of the 
culleys, or to a simular level, and if no leakage occurs under 
this small head, the line can be considered watertight. The 
inability to withstand any appreciable internal pressure 
means that stoneware pipes cannot be adopted for water 
mains or for any work other than soil and storm water 
drainage. The second limitation mentioned was that of 
size, and by this is meant the diameter of the barrel. 
Generally speaking, the use of stoneware will not prove 
economical or satisfactory for diameters above 18 inches, 
although the pipes can be obtained up to 24 inches diameter, 
and are not infrequently used up to this size. With such 
large pipes, however, breakages hecome a very serious 
consideration, and owing to the difficulty of manufacture, 
the pipes are often defective as regards fire cracks and 
imperfections generally, and for this reason they cannot 
be considered so dependable for important work as well 
made concrete tubes or pipes. With large diameter stone- 
ware pipes there is also a serious risk of failure when the 
drain is in a deep trench and considerable external pressure 
has to be resisted. In one example the author came across 
a storm sewer laid with 21-inch diameter stoneware pipes 


which had only been laid 2, short while before signs of failure 
were evident, and upon a thorough investigation being 
made, it was found that more than one-half of the pipes 
were broken, due to the weight of the earth filing, and the 
entire line had to be taken up and relaid. Under these 
conditions, a protection in the form of concrete placed 
around the pipes is necessary, and as this involves con- 


siderable expense, it is preferable to use some other type 


of pipe which will be able to withstand the pressure without 
the necessity for a concrete encasure. The third disadvant- 
age which was given as the waste through breakages is 
an obvious one, as it is seldom that a shipment will arrive 
at its destination, and be unloaded without several pipes 
being in a damaged condition and unfit for use, and again, 
:nany pipes get broken during the site work. This waste 
does not occur with iron pipes, as an example, and this fact 
must not be overlooked when making a comparison between 
the costs of the two types of pipes. In the execution of the 
work this breakage may have the effect of seriously hamper- 
ing the operations, as it sometimes causes a shortage of 
essential units at some stage of the operations, more 
especially if large bends, junctions or any special pipes 
become damaged. Many contractors will make provision 
for possible breakage by ordering a surplus over and above 
the pipes actually required, and although this is a reasonable 
precaution to take, it obviously increases the total cost of 
the work, and thus the disadvantage is not entirely over- 
come. The fourth and last mentioned disadvantage 
referred to the large number of joints which are required 
owing to the short units which are employed. This dis- 
advantage is two-fcld because, firstly, every joint is a 
possible source of weakness ; and secondly, it is more costly 
to lay a pipe line with a large number of joints than one 
having a few joints only. The pipes can be carefully 
selected before laying, and to a great extent a, sound pipe 
line can be assured, but the joints will need to be executed 
in the trench, usually under somewhat awkward conditions, 
and defects disclosed by testing will invariably be found 
at the joints and not in the pipes themselves. For this 
reason it is clearly better to keep the number of joints to the 
minimum, and by the use of stoneware pipes this result is 
not achieved. With regard to the cost it is a common 
error to compare the prices per foot run of different types 
of pipes as quoted by manufacturers without considering 
the relative number of joints that have to be made. It 
will be obvious that a type of pipe which is only obtainable 
in 3 feet lengths will be more costly in the end than a pipe 
obtainable in 9 feet lengths if the price per foot run from 
the manufacturers is the same in both cases, as in every 
9 feet run of pipe laid there will be two joints more with the 
short unit than with the long one. The stoneware pipe 
is the shortest unit made, and this must therefore be con- 
sidered as a disadvantage when compared with other types. 
It must not be inferred from these comments that the 
author is averse to the use of stoneware pipes under ordinary 
conditions for general drainage work, as such is not the 
case, but a comparison of different types will be of no value 
if the disadvantages are lightly passed over, more especially 
as the modern type of concrete pipe has been developed 
primarily to overcome these disadvantages. It is useful 
and interesting to analyse and generally examine the 
limitations of the older materials and methods which led 
up to the more modern developments, because in this way 
it will be a more simple matter to appreciate or criticise 
the latter with regard to the limitations mentioned. Before 
leaving the subject of stoneware pipes, it is advisable to 


mention that the old-fashioned method of making the 


joints with neat cement is not so satisfactory as that of 
using a cement mortar composed of one part of Portland 
cement and one part of good sharp clean sand. ‘The 
addition of the sand reduces the cost of the work, and at 
the same time produces a good joint which is not so liable 
to expand and crack the collar of the pipe as sometimes 
occurs when neat cement is adopted. There is one factor 
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which is reacting against the use of stoneware pipes, and 
this is the lack of competition between the manufacturers. 
Owing to an arrangement which exists at the present time 
between the different makers, a standard selling price is 
established for each size, and the merchants are not allowed 
to sell below this standard. It is therefore a waste of time 
to obtain several quotations, as they will all be identical, 
and, furthermore, the prices are, in the opinion of the author, 
excessive. The result is a falling off in the use of stoneware, 
and the substitution of concrete pipes wherever possible, 
as the healthy competition which exists among manufac- 
turers of the latter types makes it possible to get the pipes 
at a fair minimum price when the quantity required makes 
the order a desirable one. 

Iron pipes of different grades have been in use for many 
years, and the ordinary cast or wrought iron type is there- 
fore not an example of modern development, but some 
changes have taken place in the methods of manufacture 
recently which are of importance. Cast iron pipes are 
suitable for drainage work or for pipe lines that have to 
withstand internal pressure, and as they are obtainable in 
lengths up to 12 feet, the limitations mentioned for stone- 
ware do not apply to this type. 

The disadvantages of cast iron, however, are: (a) The 
pipes are comparatively expensive ; and (b) there is a 
tendency to corrode under some conditions. The question 
of expense will frequently be of minor importance when 
the work has to be carried out in the best possible manner, 
and for ordinary water mains such as fire lines and factory 
supplies, the expense will always be justified owing to the 
suitability of the pipes for the purposes mentioned. For 
drainage work under buildings, or when traffic occurs and 
a small cover only is possible, cast iron pipes are generally 
adopted. To prevent corrosion, the pipes are generally 
coated with a preservative—that known as Dr. Angus 
Smith’s solution being extensively used, and, under ordinary 
conditions, pipes so treated will be quite satisfactory. 

_ When the pipes are required for carrying water supplies 
for domestic use and general consumption, it is not unusual 
to find that corrosion occurs inside ordinary cast iron pipes 
or steel tubes, and to overcome this undesirable condition 
the pipes are generally lined with another material which 

possesses non-corrosive properties. This internal lining 
usually adds considerably to the cost, and several methods 

have been tried with the object of producing a non-corrosive 
pipe at a reasonable cost which will withstand considerable 
internal pressure. The latest method for lining large steel 
tubes is that of casting, inside, a thin layer of reintorced 
concrete which is applied by a patent spinning process 
similar to that used for the concrete pipes described here- 
after. This concrete is very dense owing to the manner 
| in which it is applied, and effectually prevents the water 
from coming into contact with the steel, thus no corrosion 
is set up. The ordinary type of cast iron is made com- 
paratively thick, and this necessitates a large quantity of 
metal in the manufacture, and the pipes are heavy to 
handle. In order to overcome these factors, and at the 
|/same time decrease the cost of manufacture, a recent 
development which is proving very successful is that of 

' making the pipes by spinning the molten metal inside a 

_mould that revolves at a very high speed during the forma- 

' tion of the pipe. This method of manufacture is carried on 

at the Stanton Ironworks, near Nottingham, and is quite 

a revolutionary one, as the maximum density of metal is 

| obtained, and this permits the making of pipes with less 

) metal but with equal strength to ordinary standard cast 

‘iron ones. During the manufacture the molten metal is 

\ poured into the mould which consists of an outer shell only, 

_ as no core is required, and while the pouring is in operation, 

the mould is spun round at a high speed, and at the same 

time it travels away from the pouring point. The mclten 
metal is commenced at the socket end, and the whirling 
of the mould forces it back against the mould surface to 
give an even thickness of material, and as the mould is 
drawn back at a uniform speed while the pouring is con- 

‘tinued, the molten metal is left behind in the mould with a 

uniformity which ensures an even thickness throughout 
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the length of the pipe. The velocity at which the mould 
is revolved is so great that the metal becomes packed at the 
maximum density, and any possibility of air holes or 
“cold shuts,’ which are sometimes developed with 
ordinary methods of casting, are impossible. The reliability 
of the casting, the denseness of the metal, and the general 
principle of manufacture make it possible to use a thinner 
section, and thus pipes purchased on the weight basis are 
cheaper in the “spun” type than the ordinary cast type. 
The thickness of the pipe can be varied when desired by the 
makers by the simple method of making a variation in the 
speed at which the mould travels away from the pouring 
point, as it will be obvious that a siower travel will mean 
more deposit of molten metal and an increase in section 
thickness of the pipe. As soon as the casting and spinning 
of the pipe are completed, and the molten stage is passed, 
the pipe is drawn out of the mould from the lower end and 
passed into the annealing chamber. The moulds are there- 
fore kept in continuous use, and the pipes can be made in 
large quantities, once the equipment. is installed and in 
running order. There is one point which needs careful 
consideration with this type of pipe, and that is the linking 
up with the straight pipes and the bends or specials in a 
complete pipe line. The‘ spun ”’ pipe can only be obtained 
in the straight lengths, and, generally speaking, the external 
diameter is made to correspond with the ordinary cast type. 
and as the thickness of the metal is reduced, the internal 
diameter is increased. In the laying of a pipe line, there- 
fore, which is composed of straight spun pipes and ordinary 
cast bends, a clean invert line is not obtained owing to the 
invert of the bend standing above that of the straight pipes 
adjoining. This may not be considered a serious drawback 
in certain work, but in the case of soil drains laid with a 
minimum fall, this break in the invert is apt to form an 
obstruction to the flow which is liable to cause lodgment 
and possible chokage of the drain. It would be preferable 
to make the straight pipes with the same internal diameter, 
and by increasing the lip or projection on the spigot end 
to suit the ordinary cast sections there would be no difficulty 
in jointing up the two to give a clean invert right through 
the pipe line. There should be a good future for this latest 
type of iron pipe on account of its lightness compared 
with its strength and the lower price at which it can be 
purchased. 

With regard to the third type of pipe mentioned, viz., 
concrete, this has only been developed to any extent 
during recent years, but there is no doubt that a very 
extensive use will be made of concrete pipe lines in the 
immediate future, as the material possesses many advan- 
tages. Concrete pipes are stronger than stoneware, and can 
be obtained of large diameters and in longer lengths, while 
they are cheaper than iron pipes, and not subject to cor- 
rosion. Until quite recently these concrete pipes—generally 
known as “ tubes ”’—were manufactured in 3-feet lengths 
and in varying diameters up to 72 inches, the variation 
being made in 3-inch stages in the smaller sizes, and 6-inch 
stages in the larger ones. 

A recent development, however, has led to concrete pipes 
being made in 8-feet lengths as mentioned hereafter. The 
3-feet tubes are made of good granite concrete mixed semi- 
wet and filled into special metal forms, mechanical tamping 
being carried on continuously during the filling process, 
and the concrete is either reinforced with three or four 
steel rings placed in the concrete during the filling or the 
pipes are made entirely of plain concrete. The ends of the 
tubes are cast with a simple ogee form which is reversed to 
be on the inside at one end and on the outside at the other, 
and by this means the ends of two tubes when brought 
together will fit to form a joint that gives a flush invert 
and a flush surface externally. When the tubes are being 
laid the joint is formed by bedding in some cement: mortar 
and well grouting the whole circumference with a good 
liquid cement grout. Provided the tubes are well made 
and thoroughly matured before use, they form an excellent 
material for storm-water drains and similar purposes, but 
they cannot be satisfactorily emploved for pipe lines which 
have to withstand an internal pressure. 
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The concrete pipes which are made in the 8-feet lengths 
are a recent development in this country, and they are 
manufactured by an entirely different process to that 
employed for the ordinary concrete tubes. An outer mould 
only is used, this being of a special type to suit the methods 
adopted. Several moulds are handled at one time as the 
pipes are moulded in batches, the moulds being placed on a 
carriage close to the concrete mixer. This carriage is fitted 
with rollers which can be revolved at a high speed, and on 
these the moulds are placed in a horizontal position with 
the open ends facing towards the sides of the carriage at a 
convenient level for the reception of the concrete. The 
reinforcement for the pipe is built up on a drum to the 
required diameter, and placed inside the mould as a com- 
plete unit. When the moulds are in position, with the 
reinforcement inside, the revolving rollers on the carriage 
are set in motion, and these cause the moulds to spin round 
about their longitudinal axes. The placing of the concrete 
is then commenced by shovelling in at each of the open ends, 
and a wet mixture is employed unlike the semi-dry mix used 
for ordinary tamped pipes. 


The spinning of the mould at a high speed during the 
placing causes the concrete to spread around the inside and 
cling to the mould similar to a lining, and as it is bound to 
distribute evenly, it packs densely between the reinforce- 
ment and the mould, and ensures the steel being in the 
right position. 

The spinning and concreting are continued until the 
required thickness is obtained, this being determined by 
the end ring of the mould which has an internal diameter 
equal to the internal diameter of the pipe to be made. 
When the full amount of concrete is deposited the speed 
of the spinning is considerably increased, and the revolving 
is continued until the concrete is hard enough to resist the 
pressure of the hand. The spinning is not stopped to allow 
tests to be made as the operator can judge the hardness by 
pressing a piece of wood against the inner surface of the 
pipe as it is travelling, and any mark so caused when the 
concrete is soft is obliterated almost immediately by the 
force tending to pack the concrete set up by the spinning. 
This force is so great that the surplus water is squeezed 
out of the concrete, and the latter is made to form a dense 
lining to the mould that will retain its shape and resist 
some pressure when the spinning is stopped. 


When the pipe is sufficiently hard a long metal roller is 
passed through the inside and left projecting at each end 
sufficiently far to allow a workman at each end to catch 
hold. The mould is then revolved again, and the roller 
is held against the concrete surface inside the pipe as the 
spinning proceeds, thus “ironing” the face and giving a 
smooth finish. The whole of these operations from the 
commencement of the moulding to the finishing off only 
occupy a few minutes, and the pipe in the mould can then 
be rolled away for transport to the underground steam 
curing chambers, when the concrete is allowed to set suffi- 
ciently hard to permit removal of the mould preparatory 
to the natural curing in the open air which is necessary 
before the pipes are ready for use. The concrete produced 
by the spinning process is remarkably dense as the centri- 
fugal action absolutely forces out all the excess water and 
air, and voids are eliminated in a manner which cannot, be 
guaranteed with ordinary tamping. Any small pieces of 
wood or foreign substance of a light nature are also forced 
out, and are carried away with the excess water. These 
pipes, unlike the ordinary concrete tubes, are jointed with 
a socket and spigot joint, and thus a strong and reliable 
connection between any two pipes is obtained. 


These pipes are a distinct advance on those made by the 
ordinary process, and as they are cheaper than cast iron 
and able to withstand considerable pressure, they are likely 
to be extensively adopted for pipe lines of different kinds, 
while they form a very typical example of the modern 
methods which are now being applied in the execution of 
buildings and their equipment. 
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Correspondence. 


The Dominating Factor in Architecture. 
To the Editor of Tue ARcurTEct. 


Srr,—I have been reading in your current issue the article 
dealing with ‘‘ The dominating factor in Architecture.” 

In this you say, “In the days of the Gothic revival, architects 
were slavishly endeavouring to adhere to precedents founded on 
the particular work carried out at given dates, but in the Liver- 
pool Cathedral Mr. Scott has produced a great Gothic design 
which would have astounded the Revivalists, as it conforms to 
the standards of design of no given date. It is, indeed, the out- 
come of an architect’s power of absorption of the spirit of Gothic 
work as a whole, and his enjoyment in it, and this it is which 
gives it its force, character and delight.” é 

In this connection it has occurred very forcibly to the writer 
that an instructive and interesting article could be written on 
“Two twentieth-century cathedrals,’ which would compare 
Truro and Liverpool. ; 

It would be difficult to imagine two buildings so greatly in 
contrast and differing so widely in conception and detail. 

Pearson’s edifice is unquestionably a most beautiful one, 
conforming—shall we say “religiously”? ?—to ancient and 
accepted ideals. The writer, speaking only as a layman without 
claim to any professional authority, would be inclined to say 
that the one criticism which could be made is that it is overloaded 
with detail. The nave, for instance—of about equal length to 
Scott’s choir at Liverpool with its three bays and sacrarium— 
is divided (I speak from memory) into eleven bays, with large, 
prominently expressed triforium and clerestory windows repeated 
in each. The windows in the aisles have also a “ double plane 
of ornament.”’ (I think this is the correct definition.) 

A Lancashire calico printer would probably speak of the 
whole as “‘a busy pattern,” and if Truro and Liverpool were — 
submitted in competition to a jury of ladies, there is little doubt 
in the writer’s opinion that Truro would get the verdict ! 

Of Mr. Scott’s design, in view of the comments in your article, © 
nothing need be said here. 

Both buildings add to our national treasures, and should they 
be made the subject of an article, as suggested, the merits of 
each would, no doubt, be treated in a friendly but judicial spirit. 

I make no doubt you have the talent necessary to accomplish — 
this at command. With apologies.—Yours, etc. 

J. TARVER. 


National Appointments Committee. 
(Ministry oF LABOUR AND OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.) 
To the Editor of Taz ARCHITECT. 


Dear Sir,—I write to ask whether you can see your way, 
during the holiday season, to bring to the notice of your readers 
the continued and urgent necessity for assisting in the work 
of finding employment for ex-officers and men of similar standing. — 

As you may be aware, this Committee is concerned with 
assisting those ex-officers and men who have not had a fair 
opportunity since demobilisation of restarting their civil career, — 
and it is the earnest desire to solve this problem without delay, 
if possible, before the end of this year. é. 

The number of such ex-officers and men on the register of the 
Appointments Department at the beginning of the year was 
11,464, and to-day it is 5,941, and there seems to be good reason 
to hope that with renewed and concerted effort this latter figure 
can be satisfactorily reduced. of 

The Secretary of the Committee, Major R. M. Gould, would - 
be very pleased to call on you to explain any point on which — 
you may desire information. = 

I sincerely trust you may be able to assist in this matter.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Wiuiam A. PURCHASE, x 
Chairman. — 


3 & 4 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
August 9, 1923. 


[The Chairman of the Company owning this journal, who was — 
a member of the Training Panels set up to assist these men, was 
the first to suggest appealing to the Press for assistance, and this 
journal was one of the first, if not the first, to have a special 
column. We have repeatedly urged upon our readers that 
preference should be given in appointments to an ex-Service man. 
Sey those who risked their all on our behalf should have first 
call upon our help and assistance in their effort to earn a living. 
We invite our readers to turn to the list in our advertisement 
pages. | 
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St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate Street. 
By Charles Harper. 


There has lately been some comment on the impropriety 
# the two shops that are seen built on to the front of the 
meient church of St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate Street ; but 
here seems no likelihood of their being removed. They 
roup with the half-obscured front of the quaint building 
n an unconventional manner that forms a very piquant 
ontrast from the general commonplace giant commercial 
mildings of the City. And they have been there so long 
hat custom has almost sanctified them. Indeed, many 
yould be sorry to see these two queer little shops disestab- 
ished. Their story is curious. They came into being 
hrough the poverty of the church, immediately after the 
teformation : that period when ancient endowments had 
een diverted and escheated. The churchwardens then 
lad to cast about for ways and means to keep things going : 
nd they found a temporary immediate solution in 1571 by 
uilding one small shop to the south side of the door, for 
hich they received from one John Wiggett an annual 
ent of five shillings a year. This amount, it readily will 
e conceived, did not carry them on very far, even, allowing 
mw the difference in the value of money between then, and 
ow; and, forty-one years later, in 1610, they received 
wenty shillings a year. The commercial possibilities of 
ie church frontage being thus clearly established, a second 
jop (that seen in the illustration with the sign of the 
yectacle-maker over it) was built, in 1614, on the north 
de. For this they asked, and received, a rent of £4. 
ooms were afterwards added, over these shops, and thus 
ie rather fine west window of the church is almost entirely 
»scured. 

St. Ethelburga the Virgin, to whom the church is dedi- 
ted, was a Royal Princess in Saxon times. She is 
»culiarly a London saint, the first Abbess of Barking, and 
ster to Erkenwald, Bishop of London, founder of that 
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abbey, and builder of that “‘ Bishop’s Gate” in the Wall of 
London, to which Bishopsgate Street led. 

St. Ethelburga’s was one of those few City churches that 
were not destroyed in the Great Fire of London. At 
present it has nave and south aisle, but no north aisle. 
The south aisle is the oldest part and dates from the 
fifteenth century. It is an extremely dark interior ; but 
there is a charming and roomy vestry at the. back; and, 
behind that, a complete surprise ; a small, but very pretty 
garden with a fountain. 

This church is associated with that unfortunate lost 
explorer and navigator Henry Hudson ; for to St. Ethel- 
burga’s he repaired, with his young son, John, and his crew 
of ten men, to partake of Holy Communion, on April 19, 
1607, ‘* purposing to go to sea four days after,”’ on the first 
of his four voyages to discover the passage by the North 
Pole to Japan and China. They departed, duly, from 
Gravesend, by the “ Hopeful,’ but returned after a fruit- 
less quest. On his last voyage, in 1611, he and eight others, 
including his son, were put aboard a boat by his mutinous 
crew, and then cast adrift; so that they all perished 
miserably. Washington Irving says, in his “ Rip van 
Winkle,’ of Hudson, who discovered the Hudson River, 
and explored as far as Albany: ‘ It was affirmed that the 
great Hendrick Hudson kept a kind of vigil there, every 
twenty years, with his crew of the ‘ Half Moon,’ being per- 
mitted in this way to visit the scenes of his enterprise, and 
keep a guardian eye on the river.’ Such were the legends 
current among the Dutch settlers, who called him ** Hen- 
drik,”” who was an Englishman, probably because he was 
for a time in the service of the Dutch East India Company. 


The Shipping, Engineering and Machinery 
Exhibition. 


The latest bulletin issued in connection with this Exhibition, 
which opens on the 31st inst., has been printed in English, French 
and Spanish, and circulated very largely abroad as well as at 
home, shows the wide range of interests to be represented. 
There is a list of some forty institutions which are to pay 
official visits and these functions will afford three weeks’ exchange 
of courtesies between British manufacturers and potential 
customers from overseas. Members of the Honorary Committee 
of Experts will. act as guides to parties during the course of the 
Exhibition. A glance through this bulletin is sufficient to show 
the world-wide value of this Exhibition, for exhibits applicable 
to shipping and every form of engineering specially applied to 
overseas use as well as for home work are detailed. It is con- 
fidently expected that the visits of Admiralty officials, port dock 
and harbour authorities, steamship owners, railway officials, 
British consuls, construction engineers, from nearly every 
country in the world, will provide a much-needed stimulus to 
British trade. 


A Decorators’ Exhibition. 


London has been treated to a wonderful variety of exhibitions 
during the last few years, and Londoners have, perhaps, become 
just a little bored by the multiplicity of shows which are largely 
variants of the same theme. 

A new note is struck, however, by the Decorators’ Exhibition, 
which will be opened on October 17th, at the Holland Park Hall, 
London, W. Almost everyone is interested in decoration, and 
the idea of an exhibition at which will be shown the best and 
the latest in wallpapers, cretonnes, wall-finishes of every kind, 
and the hundred and one interesting impedimenta of the house 
decorator’s craft, will doubtless cause considerable interest. 

Some of the exhibits will be purely technical, of course, but 
they will be none the less interesting for that, for the lay visitor 
likes to get a glimpse of the works now and then, and is much 
interested in the means employed to get results. To the crafts- 
man, of course, the means is even more interesting than the end. 


The late Mr. Benjamin Tetley, of Burton Salmon, Yorks, 
builder, left £9,514. 

The late Mr. Henry Samuel Burt, of the firm of Messrs. Norman 
and Burt, builders and contractors of Burgess Hill, left £16,085. 

The Aberdeen Town Council have accepted the following 
tenders for the new aqueduct between Crathes and Banchory. 
For the steel pipes, Thos. Piggott and Co., Ltd. For special 
pipes, Macfarlane Strang and Co., Ltd., and for laying the pipes, 
Mr. William Tawse, of Aberdeen, £24,973. 
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“THE NAVY.” 


JOHN ANGEL, Sculptor, R.B.S. 


EXETER WAR MEMORIAL. 
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The Moral Effect of Splendour in 


Architecture. 
By Amelia Defries, M.R.I. 


“ And what effect has this splendour on those who pass 
beneath it ? . . rich and poor pass it by regardlessly.” 
JOHN Ruskin in “‘ The Stones of Venice.” 


If Ruskin really thought this, why did he devote his life 
to the Arts ? He wrote it as superficially as he wrote many 
other passages in which his pen ran away with him ! 

If environment counts at all, ther, splendour in archi- 
tecture must count in the civilising of humanity. Psycho- 
logists and sociologists to-day see in the Arts an ‘‘ escape ”’ 
for the “ Libido ”’—something which turns and alters, if 
only temporarily, the change of thought, something which 
saves us from extremes of passion or of apathy ; and in Italy 
to-day D’Annunzio can bring contending forces on the 
verge of civil war together by his references to Italy’s great 
artists and architects ! 

The cathedrals did so much im the past to help men and 
women “escape” from sordid things. We flock to the 
cinema for the same reason—to “‘ escape.”’ 

If every architect who plans a cinema house was given 
a freehand to make a fine thing of it, as the years went on 
artists of all kinds were employed to gradually beautify it ; 
if every poster used on its walls was a work of art in its way, 
I think the moral effect would be great, and I think the 
art of the cinema itself would improve. 

The cinema managers do not know where to look for 
fine artists. The great success of the Russian Ballet lately 
was largely because Diaghelefft did know where to find, and 
how to use, the best artists. 

Now that one of the leading cinema directors has gone 
into the Council of the Faculty of Arts, probably he will get 
to know the artists who can serve his industry. 

The French have made a wise move in, their competition 
(1924) among artists for the best work dealing with Sport, 
and certainly it would be a classic development if many 
modern artists set themselves in sculpture, mural painting 
and decoration to set forth the sports of our own day upon 
the walls and buildings of public places such as swimming 
baths, sports clubs, cinemas and restaurants, even in 
public-houses. Think what the Greeks did in this way ! 

In Paris this year I saw a very modern sketch for a big 
work by Kayser, entitled ‘‘The Public Baths,’ which 
would make a fine colour relief in a municipal bathing- 
place. Years ago I saw an overmantel by Maxwell Arm- 
field depicting “ Youths playing Football,” which I liked 
better than any of his other works. 

Stephen Haweis has painted wonderful frescoes in 
America and the West Indies of the noble art of fishing. 

His work is among the most important of the younger 
school of Englishmen, and should be used not only in 
fishing clubs, but in natural history museums and sailing 
clubs, aquariums and other public places. As he uses all 
nature in his rhythmic decorative designs, his art is not 
confined to fishing subjects by any means, and he could 
decorate a cinema hall, a theatre vestibule, a concert hall, 
a university hall, a town hall, as well as he has been 
decorating churches in the U.S.A. 

University buildings especially need the glory of colour 
and design upon their walls. The deadening influence of 
the awful tones used in the present halls of London 
University must depress the morale of any sensitive person 
working there. 

Architects ought not to attempt all the decoration them- 
selves unless they are master craftsmen in sculpture and 
paint like Michael Angelo or Sansovino. As a rule the 
training of the modern architect is such as to kill in him 
any colour-sense he may have had, and to leave him no 
time to practise and master either mural decoration, or the 
carving of stone and wood. 

The Utilitarian age took all colour away from archi- 
tecture, and the result is depression of spirit ; and, in fact, 
a great sociologist thinks the national vice of drunkenness 
arose with the loss of colour in our streets and public 
buildings ! 
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We have in our day—to return to sport for a moment, 
since that is the most popular of all British activities—a 
great tennis champion and great boxing champions, to say 
nothing of famous jockeys, horses, cricketers, swimmer, 
and flying men. Has any artist been encouraged t 
perpetuate these people and their doings in equally gr 
art @ . 

To come to another popular thing, one of the mos 
famous pieces of sculpture in the streets of Florence is onl; 
the bronze portrait of a boar, in the market place. We 
take a pride in the way we breed animals, but no pride 
perpetuating them through art. haa 

Mr. Munnings has won fame in society by his mo: 
less superficial paintings of hunting scenes ; but do far 
and farm labourers who love hunting possess reproduc: 
in colour of these? Do country inns in hunting count 
purchase them? When I call Mr. Munnings superficia. 
is because I think of the marvels of craft colour and desi 
in a hunting picture I know of by an early Florentie 
painter, who was not afraid of dozens of full-size figur. 
with animals of all kinds; it is because I have not seen ¢ 
horse by Munnings equal to one of the hundreds of horses” 
painted by Tintoretto merely as accessories to grea 
pictures. ‘a 

Next we come to thinking of the homes of the people. 
In the perfection of these and in their decoration we hay 
Id 
not believe it is the cost which prevents us from making 
these something future generations might travel to see and 
all the world might take as model. ps 

I believe there are numerous young artists of all kinds” 
who would willingly leave off working for exhibitions, 
who would leave off their precarious and ignoble existence 
of straining to be noticed by Society, and who would work 
as the apprentices of Sansovino (who built half Venice an 
produced most of the Venetian sculpture and cary 
marbles—a lasting glory to their merchants) worked, fo 
small money and love of their craft, as master-craftsmen 
worthy of a regular living wage. i? 


Working Hours for the Building Trades. _ 

Sir Hugh Fraser has made the following award as to hours 
of work in the building trade :— a 

“T award and direct as follows : i 

“1. That the present rule whereby 413 hours per week are 
worked during December and January be rescinded, and that 
the working time of 44 hours per week shall proceed throughout 
the year, except during the period of summer time as determined 
by statute (approximately twenty-one weeks, for example, for 
1923, on and from April 23 to September 17), when the working 
time shall be extended to 463 hours per week by adding half- 
an-hour to each of the first five working days of the week. 

“2. In December and January, on works where artificial 
light can be reasonably supplied, the interval of one hour for 
dinner shall be observed, but in those two months, on works 
where artificial light cannot be reasonably supplied, the interval 
for dinner shall be reduced to half-an-hour, so that work may 
terminate during those two months at 4.30 p.m. If, however, 
on any such works where artificial light cannot be reasonably 
supplied the majority of the operatives request that the interval 
of one hour for dinner may still be maintained throughout 
December and January, and that the working hours during that 
period may be consequently reduced to 414 hours per week, 
the employer shall be at liberty to arrange accordingly, such 
shortened working hours thus becoming an occasional exception 
and not a general rule, as at present. Ee 

“3. Nothing in this Award shall prevent employers an 
operatives in any town or area from maintaining by mutual 
consent the 44-hours week throughout the year. i 

“4, As it is not desirable to interrupt the existing working 
hours for a brief period of a few weeks during the present 
summer, this Award shall not come into operation until Sep- 
tember 17, 1923.” 

The assessors (Mr. B. I. Greenwood and Mr. A. J. Cameron) 
and the representatives of the various parties to the arbitration 
have signed a statement calling upon all parties to loyally 
uphold the terms agreed. 3 


The Shrewsbury Town Council yesterday accepted the 
resignation of Mr. Prideaux, the town clerk, and decided to 
advertise for a new town clerk at a salary of £800 per annum. 
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CONCRETE (66 KING”? PLASTER 
BLOCKS ) SLABS 


Partitions, External Walls, Ceilings, Roofs, ete. 


“FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
“KING” CONCRETE GLAZING BARS 


: : 181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
q iN ( + 0 Britannia Buildings, LEEDS 
. Tel.: City 2213 and Cent. 773, and Leeds 22712 
@ | & a. Salmon Pastures Yard, Attercliffe Rd., SHEFFIELD 


Bangor Wharf, Cumberland Road, BRISTOL 


Ideal Britannia Boilers 


Constructional Advantages 


Correct proportioning of fire and flue surfaces, ensuring 
maximum transmission of heat to the water. 


Large fuel capacity, minimising attention. 


: Great reserve power, so that when selecting a suitable size roe 
| no allowance need be made for extreme temperature changes. & . 


Large fire and flue doors, facilitating stoking and cleaning. 
Water-cooled grate bars. 


Ashpit formed by extended legs of sections, eliminating 
separate base and leakage of air into ashpit. 


Ground metal-to-metal edges, ensuring smoke-tight joints 
between sections without use of putty. 


Patent Insulated Galvanised Steel Jacket, giving neat 
finish and conserving heat. 


Ideal Britannia Boilers are made in 19 sizes for 1,100 to 


8,210 sq. ft. of radiation or 860 to 6,400 lineal feet of 4-in. pipe. he aon eee 
| Cross Section through flues of Ideal Britannia 
Lists post-free on request. Boiler showing travel of flames and heated 
gases. 
NATIONAL QADIATOR COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 
Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: *‘ Radiators, Hull.’’ Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: ‘* Idealrad, London.” 
Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “ Ideal” Radiators and “ Ideal” Boilers: 
Baxendale & Co., Ltd., Miller Street Works, Manchester. | William: Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 
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OLD HOLLAND. 


Recent Fires. 


Considerable damage was done to the roof of the buildings 
of the Shelton Coal, Iron and Steel Company at Epruria, 
Stoke-on-Trent, through a fire which burnt for over two 
hours before the Hanley Fire Brigade gained control of the 
situation. At Tredegar, on the 16th, the premises named The 
Circle were completely burned out, the owner, Mr. A. G. Hooper, 
of Abergavenny, having closed the same and left for home 
before the outbreak was discovered. £12,000 is the estimated 
value of the damage done by a recent fire to No. 81 Dunlop 
Street, Glasgow, a six-storey building. A building in Clive 
Passage, Summer Lane, Birmingham, occupied by Brown’s 
Cabinet Company, was gutted a few days ago. ‘Timber outside 
the premises, stacked in six standards, consisting of some 
24 tons of hard wood—oak, satin walnut, and deal—was also 
destroyed. On the 16th the kitchen of the Royal Northern 
Hospital, Holloway, was burnt out. The same is fortunately 
situated on the top floor some distance from the wards. Chemical 
extinguishers subdued in half an hour the fire that broke out in 
Barclay’s Bank Chambers, North Street, Keighley. The 
brigade used no water. One of the rooms on the second floor, 
containing typewriting and duplicating machines, was badly 
burnt. The bank on the ground floor was not affected. 
At Stilton, near Peterborough, the “‘ Angle Hotel,” a motor 
garage and residence were entirely destroyed by fire on the 
20th instant. 


Housing News. 


Sanction has been received from the Ministry of Health to 


build 40 houses at Abersychan and the same authority has . 


granted the Urban District Council of Birstall permission to 
erect a further 69 houses. The Cannock Rural District Council 
has decided on an extensive new housing scheme; as a com: 
mencement 100 houses will be built. Further, it has been 
decided that not more than eight heuses shall occupy an acre. 
At Cockerton a further 26 houses are to be started shortly. 


By G. G. Wornvum. 


The financial arrangements for the loan of £13,299 required by 
the Harrogate Town Council for building purposes have met 
with the approval of the Ministry ; the same Department has 
sanctioned the Kiveton Park Rural District Council to borrow 
£8,500 for housing purposes. Rushmere Farm, Leamington, 
is the site for the erection of an additional 260 houses for the 
working classes. The question of obtaining tenders for the 
erection of 500 houses for Leigh (Lanes.) has been given to the 
Housing Committee of the Town Council. On roads already 
laid out the Newcastle Corporation Housing Committee are 
empowered to erect 70 houses. On the Horbury Road, Ossett 
site tenders for the erection of 47 houses have been received: 
involving the expenditure of £16,424 ; the Corporation Housing 
Committee will make the necessary application to the propel 
authority for permission to borrow the amount. At Rushder 
the scheme, costing £12,000, has been approved and the Urbat 
District Council will proceed to borrow the amount. Z ! 


| 
Trade Notes. 4 
Messrs. Robt. Boyle & Son forward us a copy of their issue 0: 
“The Ventilation of Public Buildings,’ by Robert Boyle 
published at 6s. nett. The work is mainly on the question of thi 
advantages of natural ventilation as against mechanical ventila 
tion, and contains a number of informative observations backe( 
by prominent men such as Lords Kelvin, Rayleigh, Lister 
Professors Grant and Rankin, prominent scientists, and a numbe 
of our leading architects. The book is illustrated with lin 
drawings which show clearly the mode of installation of thi 
natural system of ventilation as applied to the Long Roo 
London Custom House; the Guildhall, and to schools, theatres 
churches, public halls, hospitals, ete. The work, which is bounc 
in cloth, and consists of 50 pages, well printed, is issued by 
Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, of 64 Holborn Viaduct, H:C.1. | 


The will of ‘Mr. Martin Luther Saunders, A.R.I.B.A., 
Blyth Road, Bromley, Kent, and Coleman Street, E.C., ha. 
been proved at £7,088." ; Lge 
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@ Is a Ribbed Expanded Metal. The stiffening ribs (incorporated 
in the process of manufacture) are connected by the most efficient 
type of expanded metal—diamond mesh. 
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@ It is a Reinforcement for Concrete Floors and Roofs which 
entirely eliminates the use of close-boarded timber shuttering. 


@ Self-Sentering opens up a new field for Concrete Roofs. Its 
scientific construction keeps wet concrete in place until it has set. 


@ The use of Self-Sentering means Less Concrete, Less Weight, 
Lighter Framework throughout—Economy from every standpoint. 


a3LF-SENTERING EXPANDED METAL WORKS, LTD. 


= 110 CANNON STREET. LONDON. EC. 4. 
Phone: CITY 3201. Telegrams : SELTRUSSIT, LONDON. 
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INSULATING LUMBER 


15 50 % in. Building Board, 4ft.x8ft., or longer as 
PGA CRr""** required. Stronger than wood. More INSU- 
LATING than corkboard. The Best Sound 
Deadener in Board Form. A perfect base for 
Plaster or Stucco. 


Interior or Exterior finish. Excellent for floor 
or roof linings. Weighs only 60 Ibs. per 100 
super feet. 


Prevents condensation in concrete structures. 
Can be worked with all wood-working tools and 
holds nails and screws. Water and vermin proof. 


Labour saved in construction. Fuel saved in 
upkeep. 


Dealers wanted everywhere. 


BIVERT & FIRTH 


GH 
, Zip 15 GEORGE STREET, 
|’ HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
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General. 


Mr. W. A. Mitchell, of St. Helens, has been appointed borough 
surveyor of Glossop. 

The south side of St. Paul’s Church, Kingston Hill, is to be 
completed and work is to start at once. 

A site for a branch library has been purchased by the East- 
bourne Corporation at a cost of £3,750. 

The plans for a new school at Falkirk have been passed by 
the Stirlingshire Education Authority. 

A lay-out plan for 141 houses at Chertsey was passed at the 
last meeting of the Urban District Council. . 

A scheme has been proposed to provide Manchester with an 
exhibition hall at an estimated cost of £200,000. 

The Hove borough surveyor is preparing plans for a chalet 
at St. Ann’s Well Gardens, including tea and cloak rooms. 

The memorial stones of the Congleton War Memorial Hospital 
have been laid. The funds in hand now amount to £15,000. 

A start is to be made at Borrisokane in connection with the 
erection of a memorial hall for which the late Miss Clarke left 
£5,000. 

The will of Mr. J. R. Naylor, of Duffield, Derbyshire, architect, 
surveyor to the Royal Agricultural Society, has been proved at 
£28,726. 

The Minister of Health has given permission to the Hereford 
City Council to borrow £11,175 in connection with the erection 
of Public Baths. 

The Town Council of Blyth proposes to erect a new fire station 
and the financial part of the scheme has received the sanction 
of the Minister of Health. 

A scheme for the erection of a circular pavilion on the esplanade, 
to be used as a place for entertainment, has the approval of the 
Rothesay Town Council. 

The High Street and Surrey Street property, Littlehampton, 
have been sold to an applicant living in Worthing who intends 
to develop the position for shops, ete. 

Mr. Edward Haslehurst, of 74, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C., 
and 33, Croham Park Avenue, Croydon, architect and surveyor, 
who died in June, left £11,806 15s. 1d. 

The plans in connection with St. Andrew’s, Droitwich, new 
rectory have been passed and the building operations are to 
start shortly. £1,700 are available at present. 

At a meeting of the Newcastle Corporation Housing Com- 
mittee on the 16th, it was decided to invite tenders for the 
erection of a further 60 houses on the Pendower site. 

A start has been made by the Nottingham Corporation with 
the erection of a super power station. The first section is to cost 
about £730,000, and would give a production of 30,000 kilowatts. 

Messrs. C. & A. Modes, Ltd., costumiers, have secured, on a 
long building lease, one corner of the St. Peter’s Church site, 
Liverpool. They have a large store in Oxford Street, London. 

In October it is hoped that Brent and Hendon Central will 
be linked up in the Underground Railway system. The remain- 
ing portion of the extension to Edgware will be open for traffic 
in the New Year. 

The County Council are to be recommended to purchase 
Tanbridge House, Horsham, with about 20 acres of land, and to 
convert and equip the same as a secondary school for girls at a 
total cost of £11,225. 

A new hydro is to be erected at Vange, Essex, consequent upon 
the discovery of medicinal springs. A firm of Westcliffe archi- 
tects have prepared plans, and the cost of the buildings is 
estimated at £75,000. é 

The Southern Railway are building the magnetic section of the 
Greenwich Observatory at Holmbury Hill, near Shere, Surrey, 
owing to the fact that the electrification of their line upset the 
working of the Admiralty’s instruments. 

Knaresborough is to be made more attractive. The castle 
grounds are to be enclosed ; a Swimming bath by the river and 
the erection of a public shelter in the castle yard are amongst 
the more important improvements suggested. 

Liverpool Art Gallery has received a handsome art bequest 
under the will of the late Mr. James Smith, of Blundellsands. 
Thirty pictures by G. F. Watts, four sculptures by Auguste 
Rodin and etchings by Albert Diirer are amongst the chief items. 

The new library of the University of Louvain—one wing of 
which has been completed—was recently inaugurated. Cardinal 
Mercier, Archbishop of Malines, paid a warm tribute to the 
American Committee for its generous help towards the recon- 
struction of the library. 

The financial proposals of the Adwick Urban District Council, 
in connection with the erection of a new reservoir and the 
extending mains to the colliery village of the Bullcroft Main 
Colliery Co. have met with the approval of the Ministry of 
Health. The amount to be expended on the scheme is £11,816. 

The inhabitants of Braintree and Bocking recently collected 


£800 towards the cost of laying out a recreation ground. Mp. 
William Julian Courtauld, ex-High Sheriff of Essex, presented 
the towns with a site of 17 acres; he has now added to this 
gift a cheque for £1,600 and a promise to erect a sports pavilion, 
The Kent County Council has approved an expenditure not 
exceeding £50,000 for the completion of the two new blocks at 
the Chartham Mental Hospital. An additional sum, estimated 
not to exceed £10,000, for furnishing and equipment, including 
machinery and fittings in kitchen and laundry, will be required 
later. me: 
The scheme for conserving the waters of the Murray River by 
the construction of a series of locks will cost ten million pounds, 
The House of Representatives has passed a Bill authorising the 
Commonwealth to contribute two and a half million, leaving the 
remainder to be paid by Victoria, New South Wales, and South 
Australia. -, 
The vast mass of iron and steel girders which for the last nine 
years has faced Green Park, Piccadilly, is at last to serve 
useful purpose. ‘The seven upper floors are to be constructed int 
service flats. Two restaurants, one for tenants and the other 
for the general public, are included in the scheme. The ground 
floor is to be devoted to shops. 
The New South Wales Agent-General in London has been 
instructed to purchase immediately 100 miles of wire netting. 
The Commonwealth Department of Works and Railways, 
Melbourne, is inviting tenders, closing October 17, for large 
quantities of floating and shore plant and equipment for the 
Henderson naval base near Fremantle. ‘ik 
The estimated cost of the new school it is proposed to erect 
on‘the Sherwood Estate, Nottingham, is £12,865. The growing 
need for accommodation points to the necessity for the erection 
of additional central schools in Nottingham on the Piccadilly 
site, Highbury Vale, for 700 scholars; Portland site, Forest 
Fields, 700 scholars; and Bar Lane site, Old Bushford, 700 
scholars. - = 
The largest single span bridge in the world is about to be 
erected to connect Sydney and North Sydney across the harbour. 
The cost on the bridge alone will be seven millions sterling, the 
span will be 1,650 feet, and the construction will occupy six 
years. Whoever obtains the contract will be required to put 
down £250,000 as retention money, which will be held by the 
Sydney authorities until the bridge has been satisfactorily built. 


Unless more machinery is imported into South Africa within 
the next few months there will be an acute shortage. One 
million sterling is to be spent in the erection of a power station 
on the Wetbank coalfield for the Victoria Falls Power Company. 
Johannesburg municipality power scheme is to cost £500,000, and 
a high-power wireless station to connect Great Britain and 
America directly with South Africa are two other schemes which 
will be carried far during the next twelve months. _ 


Before the close of last month at least 156 local authorities 
had their housing proposals approved by the Minister of Health. 
The number of houses contained in these schemes was approxi- 
mately 11,642; out of this total private enterprise is responsible 
for 3,408. Leeds City Council submitted and received approval 
for a private enterprise scheme of 1,100 houses. Croydon 
follows with 600. Bradford and Barnsley, Rotherham, Middles- 
brough, Carlisle boroughs submitted schemes of over 100 houses 
which were also passed. = 


The Whitehaven Town Council state that they prefer to 
assist the persons who are to occupy houses and are not vitally 
interested in those who erect the same. The Council is sub- 
mitting a novel scheme to the Ministry of Health. Building 
sites are to be given free to ratepayers who wish to erect houses. 
for personal occupation. The estimated value of these sites is 
£25, and if the houses are planned in accordance with the 
Housing Act, the Government subsidy of £120 will also be 
available. Thus, if the house costs £445, the occupier will only 
have to pay £300. This seems to be a very meritorious scheme. 
and might be followed by other councils to the advantage of the 
whole community. =. | 


The Sandwich Town Council have decided, in spite of pro- 
tests, to proceed with the widening of the Sandown Bridge at 
Sandwich. The bridge is one of the main approaches to the 
town, and in 1572 Queen Elizabeth passed over it, on the occasion 
of her State entry into Sandwich. The protests have been based 
on the fear that the widening will destroy the architectural 
beauty and historical associations. This need surely not be the 
case, in the hands of a capable architect. The bridge could be 
brought up-to-date in keeping with the ancient structure, and 
the Town Council are to be commended for their firmness. 
History is being made every day and perhaps Queen Elizabeth's 
state entry as an historical event is growing dim in memory 
compared with the daily danger of the narrow bridge. 


MOL. CX.—2854. 
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Crying for the Moon; or the Bank Controversy. 


We are a little puzzled to know what it is that the 
various critics of the Bank of England’s building 
proposals really want. 

The Bank is in urgent need of additional accommoda- 
tion for its business, which must be provided in some 
way or other. 

Its assets include an immensely valuable site in the 
heart of the City at present occupied by a group of low 
buildings arranged on a very irregular plan which is 
concealed by the buildings facing the surrounding 
streets. But while George Dance in his design for 
Newgate Prison treated his theme in a manner which 
left an indelible sense of force in the mind of all those 
who remember it, Sir John Soane only succeeded in 
giving us an impression of carefully designed columns 
and pilasters based on his classical studies. We have 
a blank wall broken by infrequent doorways and a few 
windows in the centre of the Threadneedle Street 
elevation, and some skilfully designed angle features 
bearing the mark of knowledge and good taste, but 
for the most part we should not be incorrect in saying 
that Sir John’s evident intention was to make us 
forget that he was dealing with an almost unbroken 
wall. Columns, pilasters and blocked window recesses 
with panelled spaces over surely indicate that the 
designer wished to make us forget rather than realise 
the nature of the problem he had to solve. 

The result is that the Bank leaves no strong impres- 
sion on our imagination, and very few architects could 
from memory indicate the manner in which Sir John 
Soane had dealt with his problem. Presumably, if 
windows were not required, the designer should have 
concentrated his efforts on the attempt to give the 
‘impression of a safe stronghold for the treasure of a 
nation, and this fundamental problem was left unsolved 
‘by Soane. The work with all its wants is in fact dead 
as a piece of design, and can best be classed with some 
of the more meritorious work of the Gothic revival, and 
for similar reasons. It is the work of one who has 
deeply studied detail, but has confined his attention 
‘to the effort of reproduction of forms rather than that 
of learning from the spirit of the past. Soane’s design 
Stands in the same relation to that of the greater 
architects of the English Renaissance—Inigo “Jones, 
Wren and Chambers—that the work of the architects 
of the Gothic Revival does to the very best of the 
newer Gothic buildings of to-day which are instinet 
with life like those of the past. 

_ We do not remember that any protests were raised 
when it was proposed to demolish the far greater and 
more imaginative work of Dance to make room for 
the Central Criminal Courts, although Old Newgate 
occupied a much less valuable site. 

_ But met by a real and urgent problem, the directors 
of the Bank of England have shown what may be 
described as being the nicest and most scrupulous 
regard for the value of old associations. 

_ They might with reason have arcued that it would 
be better to rebuild the Bank from street to street, 
but instead they have accepted a scheme which pre- 


serves the chief work of Soane almost intact, and 
which, as far as the internal features of the design are 
concerned, will increase rather than diminish the 
effect of Soane’s work by continuing his range of halls 
round the whole of the frontages of the Bank. 

This being arranged, it was necessary to provide 
for the oreactd accommodation wanted, and to do 
this it is clearly necessary—as Mr. Baker has shown— 
to raise an inner and higher building in the centre. 
Mr. Baker’s scheme effects this object in an admirable 

manner, and when we consider that his design is, as 
yet, only in its sketch stages, it seems to be an 
excellent general conception. 

Some may criticise it on the score that it is 
not designed in the exact manner Soane would have 
employed, but can we honestly say that his executed 
work proves he was a master of design whose work 
should be slavishly followed? We are not, after all, 
dealing with a Parthenon or a Cathedral of Rheims, 
but with a good example of the work of a somewhat 
dull and academic period. 

Mr. Baker is too able an architect to design his new 
buildings in a manner which will create a discord with 
those of Soane, but on the other hand it would be 
infinitely undesirable to allow himself to be closely 
fettered by a dead hand. 

It might well happen that at some future time it 
would be necessary to replace the outer range of Soane’s 
buildings, and might it not be well in such a case that 
the new work should have to be brought up to the key 
of the design of Mr. Baker’s buildings rather than that 
it should “De necessary to carry out a Soanesque 
conception ? 

But to us it seems that if the directors of the Bank 
and their advisers are wrong, it is because they have 
been too careful rather than not careful enough in 
meeting criticism too conservative rather than too 
radical. 

The directors of the Bank again, had they been solely 
governed by material considerations, might well have 
found themselves able to meet their own wants in a 
building occupying a portion only of their site, selling 
the remainder. As it is, they have shown their regard 
for sentiment, their affection for old associations, but 
they are first and foremost heads of a great business 
community, and their critics should, we think, realise 
and appreciate how far they have gone to meet reason- 
able objections. 

It is said that Princes Street may have to be widened 
on the Bank side, and here again we have critics who 
suggest that the same object can be gained by widening 
other streets which do not connect up main thorough- 
fares and widen them by setting back the frontages of 
numerous adjoining buildings at a time when the recon- 
struction of the Bank has to be carried out ! 

It is easy to raise difficulties whenever a concrete 
scheme is proposed, but so many of the objections have 
ttle foundation behind them that they may be 
characterised as obstruction pure and simple. 

It is fashionable for the moment to object to the 
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demolition of almost any building without any great 
consideration of its merits, and if we claim as great 
work that which is not appreciated by the average man, 
he may often be afraid to admit that he differs from an 
arbiter of taste. This feeling is, we are convinced, at 
the bottom of much present- “day criticism, as well as 
the readiness of some to assert beliefs of which they 
are not truly convinced themselves, and, on the other 
hand, of the reluctance of the public to express what 
they feel may be regarded as their ignorance for fear 
of losing the esteem of the initiated. In the difficulties 
which consequently arise, men become confused, and 
clear and honest judgment i is obscured. 

The true view of Soane is, we believe, that he was no 
architectural giant, but a skilful academic designer 
governed by the westhetic conventions of a en we 
have outgrown. ‘The work of every man who achieves 
anything may be a foundation for more and better 
efforts, without it impossible, but should not be 
regarded as a dam to check the efforts of the present, 
which has its own problems to solve and its own 
methods of meeting them, problems and efforts which 

may in the course of the future secon, equally obsolete 
and out of place. 

Soane had an ample site on ah to provide for 
the wants of the Bank at his time, and having this it 
was reasonable to give horizontal expression to the 
problem ; his work must be criticised by his success or 
failure to do so. 

To-day the problem is to utilise a site which has a 
value many times greater to that which it had a century 
ago, and to provide on that site a great amount of 


Our Illustrations. 


ADDINGTON PARK, SURREY. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE SIZE OF BARKING ROOMS, 


Notes and Comments. 


The Builder’s Responsibility. 


Writing in “La Construction Moderne” on builders’ 
responsibilities, it is said that the builder on accepting a 
set of plans may be taken as considering them as con- 
structionally satisfactory, but if he subsequently discovers 
that they are not so, his clear duty is to so inform the 
architect,.and should his objection be over-ridden to com- 
municate it to the employer. The Tribunal of the Seine, 
in a judgment of June 14, 1920, lays down: “ The 
contractor is not a mere means or blind instrument in 
the hands of an architect, and while he is neither responsible 
for the design nor conception of the work, he is responsible 
for all that is covered by his special vocation of building in 
accordance with principles of sound construction, not- 
withstanding any orders he receives from the architect.” 

There is thus no doubt of his responsibility in cases where 
he does not object to arrangements or instructions which 
are faulty. French law thus places the contractor in the 
same position he occupies here, a position the responsi- 
bilities of which make a thorough training in construction 
essential if he is to escape the difficulties which arise when 
he has, as is unfortunately often, the case, to work under the 
direction, of those who are not thoroughly competent. 


The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. 
_ The yearly volume issued by the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings is, as usual, interesting, while it 
forms a record of much valuable and useful work. 
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_ logical outcome is to rebuild the Bank in its entirety, 


just appreciation of the merits of Mr. Baker’s proposal, 


August 31, 1923 — 


additional accommodation, and this can only be done 
by vertical expression. 

If it is considered that these two conflicting require- 
ments past and present are irreconcilable, the only 


aivtect critics can show that it would be reasonable and 
feasible to provide what is wanted by a successive 
series of basements, which would be concealed by the 5 
present walls. Is it this solution that the critics want, 
or have they found that money is so abundant that 
the Bank can forgo the use of its site in order to leave 
Soane’s work undisturbed ? 4 

Meanwhile we think that unless we as a protest 
show in our criticism some appreciation for the 
manner in which the heads of the business community 
have considered the interests of architecture in these 
proposals, we may run the danger of being classed as 
impracticable people who should not be considered, 
nor do such criticisms as have been made seem to us 
to be quite fair to one who has won a deserved ee 
tion by his achievements as a designer. We should be 
glad that the directors of the Bank have made so good 
a choice for their great work, and we should also remem- 
ber that what we have hitherto seen constitute the first 
general outlines of a design which will be carefully 
elaborated and developed. Let us by all means criti- 
cise and analyse the completed design, but, knowing 
what all sketch schemes are, let us show generous and 


having faith that his work will prove in this, as it has 
done in other cases, his claim to be regarded as one of 
the foremost architects of our times. 


E. Guy Dawser, Architect. 


From it we gather that the case in connection with 
Old Court House at Barking was not quite that we hai 
seen stated. The Society was willing to provide funds fi 
its repair conditionally on the Barking Council giving 
undertaking to let it remain. If, as stated, the Barkir 
Council refused this offer, they were clearly in the wron, 
As we had seen it stated, the Barking Coun 
were willing to retain the building if it were restor 
to its -original state, while the Society were 
willing to repair it. If this were the position, 
should say the Society was unreasonable. But while y 
sometimes feel that the Society is a little too prejudiced 
in their views, we consider they have done a very valuab 
and useful work, and we wish them every success in tl 
future, as well as an increase of the influence they no 
possess. If we have to choose between being iconocl 
or antiquaries, it is better to be the latter, but we feel th 
is a reasonable wa media in many cases. 


Old Churches. 


The proposed measure for dealing with the Union | 
Benefices and Disposal of Churches is generally approve 
by ‘‘ The Times,” and it also seems to us to be on so 
lines, since it is based on the principle of analysing 
merits of each specific proposal, and not dealing with them | 
on a priori grounds. “The Times” thinks that the 
parishioners themselves should be represented on the body, 
and this seems entirely reasonable. We are not quit 
sure that it is correct in objecting to the preponderance 0 of 
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the clerical vote on the body because, after all, the questions 
at issue are those affecting Church property. Also we 
imagine that the Church would be slow in placing itself in 
opposition to all other interests represented, so that the 
result should prove satisfactory. What is wanted is a 
useful break rather than a means of producing an absolute 
standstill, and, as we point out elsewhere, present tendencies 
are rather strongly weighted down in favour of the retention 
of all buildings over which the mantle of age has fallen, 
sometimes with little regard to their true merit and value. 


The Weymouth Concert Hall. 


The Weymouth Town Council decided to have a concert 
hall built, and consulted the R.I.B.A. in the matter, in 
connection with which an assessor was appointed. He 
apparently advised the Council that the accommodation 
required would cost some £30,000, and the Council, who are 
only willing to expend one-third of that sum, have 
instructed their borough surveyor to get out plans for a 
steel and glass construction. We are glad that the pro- 
posed competition was stopped at this stage, for nothing is 
more annoying to a competitor than to see his scheme side- 
tracked on the score of expense. If Weymouth, like many 
other places, tries to do things on the cheap, it will probably 
regret it in the end, as it will lose attraction for visitors. 
Many of the finest parts of our coasts are utterly spoiled 
by the shoddy and tasteless buildings which seem to be 
considered good enough—we do not know why—for the 
sea shore, and Weymouth may yet find it has been penny 
wise and pound foolish. Meanwhile, even the cheaper 
scheme is to be put off for a year. 


The Ideal Bath Room. 


The “ Daily Mail” recently published a letter on the 
delights of the American bath room, in which one can really 
use water freely and which is equipped with every kind of 
douche and spray, while a raised island of cork enables the 
bather to escape from the floods he has created. Anyone who 
has bathed at Singapore, where a rough earthenware bowl 
and a concrete floor replace the luxurious fittings described, 
and the bather stands outside the tub splashing water over 
himself, will recognise that there is a good deal to be said 
for the ‘‘ American, bath.” There is also a good deal to 
be said about its price, but notwithstanding this we should 


not be surprised if the “‘ Daily Mail” incorporated the - 


idea in its next “‘ Ideal House’ Competition. By the way, 
one is almost due now, because they are becoming the hardy 
annuals of the young architect’s garden! 


Never-Stop Tube Trains. 


A system has been invented and is now on the market 
which is entitled the Adkin-Lewis ‘‘ Never-Stop Transit ”’ 
| System, and is based on the principle of running trains at 
a very slow pace through stations, accelerating them in the 
intervals between stations. When running through stations 
trains would be bunched together by the arrival of others 
travelling at a quicker rate, but after leaving a station the 
intervals would gradually increase. Everything is auto- 
matic in these cars; there are no conductors, brakes or 
‘signals required. The principle on which the invention 
depends is really that of a screw with the thread varied 
in pitch and each car acts as a nut travelling ona constantly 
Totating driving screw placed under the car, the pitch of 
_ the screw being finest at the stations and coarse in between 
them. The ratio of maximum to minimum speed is as 
eight to one, so that if the cars travel three miles an hour 
through stations they will reach a speed of 24 miles an 
‘hour between stations. It would seem quite possible 
that if this clever invention works well under tests it 
‘might be the means of eliminating the congestion on the 
London Tubes, though unfortunately it would necessitate 
great initial expenses in installation. : 


! 


The late Mr. William Walker, F.R.I.B.A., of 81 North Street, 

St. Andrews, N.B., in addition to real estate, left £2,326. 

_ The late Mr. William Dixon, of Kexbrough, near Barnsley, 

architect and surveyor, left estate valued at £6,684, of which 
£3,653 is net personalty. 
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Correspondence. 
“A Glass House.” 


To the Editor of Tor ARCHITECT. 


Str,—In your issue of 24th inst. you describe the achievement 
of a miner who built himself a house of glass bottles, but you 
cast some doubt on the truth of the story. May I supplement 
the incident with one that undoubtedly happened many years 
ago in this district. 

A well-known and old-established firm of stationers had been 
for a great number of years supplying the head offices of a 
leading bank and all its branches with stationery and ink. In 
the course of years the head office had accumulated an immense 
collection of empty ink jars, which were much in their way, and 
they called on the firm in question to remove them. Now the 
head of the firm was just starting to build a terrace of houses 
in concrete—amongst the earliest to be built in that material 
hereabouts. Instead of returning the jars to the manufacturers 
or otherwise getting rid of them, he sent them to the new works 
and had them used as displacers in the foundations and walls 
of the houses. I have often examined the houses, but never 
had occasion to open the walls ; however, I know they are remark- 
ably dry and sound dwellings. Of course the enterprising Owner 
was only anticipating the later use of hollow terra-cotta blocks 
in floors and walls, ete. 

This happened nearly sixty years ago, I think, and so was 
before my own time, but the facts are fairly authenticated.— 


Yours, etc., ARCHITECT. 


An Employer’s Notice. 
To the Editor of THe ARcuITEct. 


Str,—The following announcement originally inserted in the 
“ Sheffield Independent ”’ one hundred years ago, on the 23rd 
August, 1823, was reproduced as an interesting extract on 23rd 
August, 1923, in the same newspaper :— 
“Workmen Wanted.” 

“Smiths and stove grate fitters, of sober habits, should 
apply to Newton, Scott, Chambers & Co., Thorncliffe Iron- 
works, near Sheffield, where they will meet with liberal 
encouragement.” 


A number of replies were received at the works this morning, 
several of the applicants averring that they had “‘ never touched 
beer in their lives.” 

Stove grates are still made here, but the majority of our smiths 
are engaged in our constructional steelwork department and 
work, for the most part, on a material not discovered until 
many years after the above announcement.—Yours faithfully, 

For Newton, Cuampers & Co., Lrp. 
August 24, 1923, RicHaRD MItts. 
Stucco Masonry at the West End Cinema. 

On September 20 and 27, at the West End Cinema, Coventry 
Street, W.C.1, a very interesting film will be shown at 10.45 a.m. 
on stucco masonry. The picture will show a workman applying 
material in such a manner as to produce a variety of different 
textures. It will be realised that the field for producing charming 
effects is unlimited and architects will appreciate the possibilities 
of breaking up external surfaces and obtaining pleasing colour 
effects. The different colour values are brought home very 
forcibly on the screen. First the operator is seen executing the 
required texture, and this is followed by views of buildings and 
architectural details rendered in the same texture design. Some 
very good illustrations of American architecture are also given 
showing the use of cast-stone, the demand for which has greatly 
increased since the war. The more advanced application of 
concrete to sculpture is also represented by some very clever 
illustrations. Those wishing to attend on either of the dates 
mentioned above should send an early application for tickets 
to Mr. Frederic Coleman, Regent House, Regent Street, W.1. 
The dates given are the only occasions upon which the film will 
be shown in this country ; 800 seats are available for each date. 
We have had a personal opportunity of seeing the pictures and 
can assure the profession that they are undoubtedly well worth 
seeing. 


The address of the Imperial Trade Correspondent at Bulawayo 
is now as follows; Mr. F. Fisher, P.O. Box No. 748, Bulawayo. 

Mr. A. Barton, the surveyor of Nos. 1 and 2 districts of the 
Boston, Lincs, R.D.C., has been appointed surveyor to the 
whole district. » # 

The late Mr. Arthur Timmins, builder and contractor, of The 
Summit, Hasbury, Halesowen, Worcestershire, left estate of 
the gross value of £24,825, of which £5,357 is net personalty. 
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‘The Architect” in the Home. 


I should like to make it clear in the first place that this 
article is not an advertisement, but a record of facts, sent 
in to the Editor for acceptance or rejection in the ordinary 
way. It may, however, be found of some small interest 
to people who, like the writer, see the paper for their own 
purposes, as well as to the student of human nature respond- 
ing to its environment in youth. 

When Tue Arcuirect first came to this house the 
eldest son, now twelve, was six years old, and its earliest 


attraction was its way-of opening. To pull down a strip “ 


of the wrapper and see that strip curl up was an 
enchanting game which shortly led to the adornment of 
every indoor plant with ‘lambs’ tails,” according to the 
second child, accustomed to the catkins in the hedges, 


with “ sacred fillets like the Romans,” according to No. ],. 


prematurely classical in his tastes. Then came the dis- 
covery of the inside: new pictures of churches and old 
houses made Friday a white day. Soon the family in- 
terest took another turn. War memorials, imitable in 
nursery bricks and with pencil and paper, offered a new 
and fruitfil field to the inquiring mind, and the secretion 
of “lambs’ tails” was left to No. 2. At the age of nine 
the eldest was seized with a passion for town-plann’ng, 
fostered by diagrams and illustrations of Government 
Housing Schemes, and to open THE ARCHITECT when the 
heads of the house were away became a cherished privilege. 

Since then progress has been rapid indeed. Town- 
planning has become a passion, but every town produced 
must have its cathedral drawn to scale, usually with a 
study of the system of vaulting at the side by way of 
diagram. The really superior town, too, must show its 
age and authenticity by possessing not only gasworks, 
an invariable feature of the landscape, but the relics either 
of a Roman villa or a Norman castle, not to mention a 
long array of parish churches whose dedications are apt 
to be drawn from the obscurer saints in Mr. Bond's 
“Dedications of English Churches,”’ mere St. John’s and 
St. Peter’s being too commonplace for towns of so remote 
an ancestry. A dock or two may be added for completeness, 
but here I am not sure that a visit to Rouen did not sup- 
plement the information to be found in the pages of THE 
ARCHITECT. 

A recent series of articles on Spanish and Portuguese 
churches was hailed with joy as “ not in our ordinary works 
of architecture,” and the same applies to the current 
series on the Italian palazzi ; while the chapters on English 
sculptors produced such a passion for monuments that 
No. 3, aged 34, triumphantly moulded a lump of London 
clay into fresh shapelessness, and announced that it was 
the “‘mon’ment,’ of a pussy recently deceased. The 
idea took. No. 1 will spend hours upon compositions 
embodying medallions, busts or coats-of-arms set against 
a pyramidal background. No. 2, having made a vain 
attempt to incise a profile head of Milton with a match 
in the same unyielding but home-grown material, subse- 
quently succeeded with a head of Hiawatha, which had 
not the disadvantage of a model which it failed to repro- 
duce, and which really bore a not remote resemblance 
to the Red Indian in an old scrapbook containing Buffalo 
Bill and his tribe. 

It is now No. 3’s turn to open the paper and abstract 
the curly strip; and as No. 3 is active with his pencil, 
the plates, when done with, are invaluable. (The Editor 
will probably regard this as vandalism, but the statement 
may safeguard me from the suspicion of writing merely 
to ingratiate myself at Ludgate Hill.) But even to No. 3, 
at the mature age of four, the plates are not without their 
interest. Tio see how many windows an elevation has, 
to count the number of A’s and B’s upon a ground plan, 
these things are simple pleasures, but they are there. 

What is the interest of all this, when all is said and done, 
other than to gratify the fond parent ? This, surely, that 
children respond to their environment ; that the purveyors 
of toy-books are not the only publishers for the young ; 
that a taste for art and architecture will grow up of itself 
if the material for it is at hand. The mere additional 
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interests are a gain, to town children especially. Clay 
may be found in most back gardens, churches be seen 
even upon the dullest walks. It was No. 1 who, at the age 
of five, beholding two stunted pinnacles upon the west 
front of a Wesleyan chapel, remarked, “ It’s not a tower, 
and it’s not a spire; it must be a spower.” And the 
nursery which sees Tun Arcurrect in the study can 
find something to look at in the dreariest of suburbs. 
Seriously, I, as a parent, owe much to the paper, and 
from my own experience can advise other subscribers 
to try the experiment with their own children, not thrusting 
it upon them, but letting them see it naturally. The first 
impulse will always be to use the roll that comes by Friday’s 
post as a trumpet; but to be allowed to open it is to 
desire to see inside ; to desire to see inside may be to gain 
a new interest in life. Montessorians would approve 
the spontaneous copying of monuments in clay; public- 
school masters the awakened curiosity about buildings 
and civilisations old and new; while the mere parent 
cannot but rejoice that new sources of pleasure of a lasting 
order are opened to the young. I do not write as an 
architect ; I have no relations who have ever been archi- 
tects ; but I cannot but record my gratitude that every 
Friday brings this paper to the house, where five people, 
ranging in age from forty-two to four, find profit and 
pleasure in its pages. In “‘ Father and Son” Mr. Gosse 
has shown us once for all the effect of environment on 
himself during the years in which he spent his leisure 
hours “‘ making solemn and ridiculous imitations of papers 
read to the Linnean Society.” These papers had, as we 
all know, no obvious effect on his career; but Mr. Gosse 
speaks with enthusiasm of the habit of serious attention 
and observation of detail thus curiously acquired. So, 
too, with the children I have spoken of. Not one is likely 
to become an architect, but the habit of noticing points 
of architectural and artistic interest is surely one to be 
encouraged, and a boy who at twelve years old can describe 
and draw the spire or tower of any of Wren’s churches, 
or, fired by the papers on English sculptors, can go to 
Westminster Abbey to search out new motives for clay 
monuments, or invent and plan an imaginary town and 
its appurtenances, is surely not quite ill equipped for 
success in other fields. 


{ 
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Industrial Uses of Concrete. | 

At its Investigation Department, at 143 Grosvenor Road, 
London, 8.W.1, the Concrete Utilities Bureau is now carrying 
out experiments to adapt concrete to various purposes by 
overcoming difficulties which have heretofore prevented its use 
for specific objects. 
It is generally recognised that sugar solutions have a disinte- 
grating effect upon plain concrete, and thus it is considered 
unsuitable for the floors of factories in which sugar is used m 
the manufacturing process. An exhaustive series of tests, 
however, has resulted in the production of a concrete whieh 
shows little or no deleterious effects after being continuously 
boiled for twenty-eight days in a 50 per cent. solution of sugar. 
The storage of certain oils and spirits in concrete tanks presents 
some difficulty, but in many cases these difficulties have been 
overcome as a result of the research which has been carried et 
by this department. | 
Concrete vats, without special linings, for holding beer anc 
wines during and after the period of fermentation, were con: 
sidered more or less unsuitable. If experiments which are being 
carried out at the present time are successful, concrete may be 
claimed to be the most advantegeous material for their con’ 
struction. | 
The life of concrete floors in margarine factories was founc 
to be somewhat limited owing to the chemical action of oleic acic 
from the Soya bean oil. This trouble has now been overcome: 
since a concrete able to withstand the action has been produced 
In probably every industry there is some structure for whicl 
concrete could be used more economically than the employmen! 
of the recognised material, and the department invites all thos 
who are planning the installation of any structural plant t 
approach them, when expert advice on the type of concreti 
most suitable to their particular work will be placed at thei 
disposal. To those who actually carry out the work, the invi 
tation is given to submit samples of the aggregate it is propose 
to use, and a report upon their suitability will be given free © 
charge. 
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Ancient Cities of Southern France. 
By H. A. J. Lemp, A.R.LB.A. 


II.—In and Around Le Puy. 


THE CHATEAU OF LAVOUTE-SUR-LOIRE, NEAR LE PUY. 


Although, as previously described, there is much to be 
seen in Le Puy itself, the country round is full of objects of 
interest which should be seen whilst in this part of France. 

The magnificent Gothic Church of La Chaise-Dieu should 
on no account be missed. About 26 miles from Le Puy, 
it is best reached by motor-car—one can easily be hired 
for the day at an extraordinarily low figure ; owing to the 
present rate of exchange it works out to- about 3d. per 

kilometre (1 kilo =8 mile)—or else by motor’bus. These are 
usually crowded, and the journey would be slow, mono- 
tonous and hot. 

On the main road to La Chaise-Dieu, the village of Saint 
Paulien will be passed; the church, begun in the twelfth 

century, has been practically rebuilt since then. Four of 
the chapels which radiate round the apse date from the 
Romanesque period, the others have since been added. 

La Chaise- Dieu itself is a comparatively small village, and 
it seems all the more extraordinary to find it almost over- 
whelmed by the immense size of this fine cathedral. 

Built in the latter part of the fourteenth century, the 
building is extraordinarily massive, partly probably by 
reason of the climate, and the materials employed in the 
construction. 

The west front is flanked by two square towers, entrance 
being gained up a flight of steps. The carving round the 

doorway was damaged by the Huguenots in 1562. 
The interior is one of the most impressive and imposing 
Ihave ever seen. 

In plan rectangular, without transepts, there are three 

-naves of equal height, divided into nine bays by octagonal 

‘piers, out of which the vaulting springs direct, as can be 
‘seen in the photograph. An idea of the huge size of the 
building can be gained from the following measurements— 
225 feet long, 72 feet wide, and 54 feet in height. The fact 
that the width is greater than the height is not at first 
_ apparent, the proportion being so well maintained. 

1s Owing to the somewhat heavy gallery, a corner of which 
1s seen in the photograph, added in the fifteenth century, 
which divides the nave from the choir, the effect of length 
1s rather destroyed. 


Above the west doorway is an extraordinarily finely 
carved organ lott of the sixteenth century, supported by 
boldly carved human figures of great size. The light at 
this end is somewhat poor, so that the delicate carving 
cannot be fully appreciated. 

The magnificent choir is the chief item of interest, con- 
taining 78 high-backed stalls, most beautifully carved, 
enclosing it on three sides. Whilst the carving is more or 
less intact, the sculptured figures are all mutilated ; above 
the stalls hang a series of unique Flemish tapesiries of the 
sixteenth century. 

These represent scenes from the Old and New Testaments, 
and are in a wonderful state of preservation ; their value is 
stated to be inestimable. 

In the centre of the choir stands the tomb of Clement VI., 
one of the most beautiful of the Middle Ages, but sadly 
damaged by the Protestants. 

Owing to the strict regulations against photography in the 
church, it was impossible to take any more photographs, 
the one reproduced being taken during a brief absence on 
the part of the guide. 

Returning from La Chaise-Dieu by way of Allégre, the 
curiously ruined chateau, consisting of a string of machicola- 
tions suspended between two towers, will be noticed as a 
conspicuous landmark on the hill above the town. Built 
at the end of the sixteenth century, and designed by 
d’Aubriot, who also designed the Bastille, it was destroyed 
by fire in 1723. The Portail de Monsieur, on the outskirts 
of the old town, is 2 good example of a fortified gateway. 
Continuing from here to Le Puy, and close to St. Paulien, 
the chateau de Rochelambert is worth visiting, situated in 
a most impregnable position, parts of it being carefully 
restored. Itis privately owned, but contains a magnificent 
collection of old armour, furniture, tapestries, etc. The 
state of defence necessary in those days can be gauged from 
the size of the windows and machicolations to the turrets. 

Another trip from Le Puy should be taken to Monastier, 
1234 miles distant, by motor *bus or car, the road being 
very hilly, where there is another magnificent Romanesque 
church, in a good state of preservation ; the west front, being 
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LA CHAISE-DIEU; WEST FRONT. (Interior View, see page 139.) 


practically untouched, is very striking, being composed of 
volcanic stone of different colours. The interior is very fine; , 
the floor of the nave slopes up considerably to the east end. 
The vaulting and the ambulatory belong to the fifteenth 
century. An object of great value is the bust of Saint 
Chaffre, in wood, covered with silver and enriched with 
precious stones. Of the ruined abbey adjoining the church 
not much remains to be seen. The town itself is animportant 
centre for trade, and at certain of its fairs farmers come 
from the country round to find their labourers and servants. 

From Le Puy many interesting walks can be made in the 
beautiful valley of the Loire. 


CHURCH AT MONASTIER. 


Walking out from Le Puy is at first monotonous, it taking 
some time to clear the suburbs; once this is done it is well 
worth the trouble. ' 

Polignac has a twelfth century church, and curiously 
arranged columns with fine caps. Above the town, ona 
rock, is a fifteenth century fortified castle. At St. Vidal, 
2 mile or two to the west, there is another fortress, extremely 


: EARLY CHRISTIAN CROSS ON HILL OVERLOOKING 
ALLEGRE. A RUINED CHATEAU. ST. VIDAL, LOIRE VALLEY. 
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CHATEAU AT LA TOUR, NEAR LE PUY. 


massive and flanked by four huge towers. High up on a hill 
above is a very beautiful example of an ancient stone cross, 
which, judging from the carving, must be centuries old. 
One of the prettiest walks is along the banks of the Loire 
to Lavotite, where, standing on a rock, is another Gothic 
chateau. A good road follows the river, cut in many cases 
through the rock. Along here will be met the picturesque 
ox-cart, which in this district seems to oust the horse 


from farm labour. The peasants are very friendly, and 
speak French far more clearly and easy to understand than 
is often the case in the towns. The first question usually 
asked is: “ Are you Americans ?”’ The native mind does 
not consider the possibility of Englishmen wandering so far 
off the beaten tracks ! 

Section IIT, another complete section to follow, deals with 
Avignan, Villeneuve, Carpentrar, Orange. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


Aveust 30, 1873. 
ARCHITECTS’ RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Turning now to the very different profession of architects, it 
may be at once suggested that probably there is no other class 
of men amongst us who are more expressly and completely 
constituted the agents of their clients, or who place themselves 
more entirely at the mercy of those clients’ good faith and good 
feeling in respect of any dispute that may unfortunately arise. 
Let us glance at a few of the risks which the architect of a building 
permits himself to be supposed by one or another authority to 
look fairly in the face and accept with his eyes open. Does the 
bricklayer, on some perhaps particularly thirsty afternoon, 
Scamp a portion of the drainage ? The architect ought to have 
provided against the possibility of such a thing; the family 
will be poisoned ; the builder has been settled with under the 
“final certificate,’’ and the solicitor’s opinion is clear and positive 
that the architect must pay for the remedy. Do the chimneys 
smoke? The client was most particular from the first in 
stipulating against smoky chimneys ; and he looks to the archi- 
tect, of course, to make good the consequences of such a palpable 
neglect of duty or want of skill on his part. Does dry rot creep 
into the house? It is the fault of the architect ; for who can 
provide against dry rot if he cannot, and who is to be expected 


| 
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to take off his hands a house with dry rot init? Do the water- 
pipes burst after the frost ? Why in the name of wonder was 
not this, of all conceivable evils, provided against by any man 
calling himself an architect, and who is to pay the damage if 
he is not? Does the wet come through a certain corner or two 
of the brickwork when the wind and rain beat boisterously 
upon the house ? The builder built as he was bid ; the architect 
has no excuse ; let the walls be rebuilt on a better model at his 
®xpense, and it will serve him right. Does any one of a hundred 
failures of the kind make its appearance in the edifice ? Then 
what, does the architect imagine, was he employed for, but to 
prevent this very disaster above all others? In like manner, 
has the estimated cost been exceeded ? Lawyers know very well 
hat there is more than one way of worrying the architect about 
this, and of threatening him with personal liability (we say 
nothing, by the way, all this time of mere refusal to pay his own 
bill), unless he can succeed either in effecting, perhaps at the 
°xpense of a little conscientiousness and character, some com- 
Promise with the builder, or in persuading his client’s better 


judgment to look at the case ad mtsericord.am and consider 
candidly whether the extra orders were not entirely given by 
himself. Does a neighbour, or the builder, or some passer-by 
who gets his head broken, take legal proceedings against the 
client to pretend to recover damages for something—recovering 
a trifle for appearance sake at an incredible expense in law‘ costs ? 
Sue the architect ; whose fault is it but his? Does an old lady 
break a brittle bone in coming carelessly down stairs? Let the 
architect pay at least the doctor’s bill; for what is the use of a 
stair if old ladies are to fall and break their legs? Does the 
client himself—to make an end of this sad catalogue—fall sick 
and die, and do the executors sell the house at a loss? Look 
up the letters of the architect ; no doubt this originator of all 
evil has said something to guarantee the confiding deceased 
against the sacrifice of his substance in so bad an investment, 
and if it can be but found he shall pay the piper. 

For the present we content ourselves with asking what 
munificent recompense, combined with what freedom from toil, 
falls to the all warranting agent whose shield thus interposes on 
every quarter to protect his happy principal against the chances 
of misadventure, and what are the beatific facilities of business 
in “ bricks and mortar” that make all these sonorous miseries 
sit so lightly on his shoulders ? 


Shipping Exhibition, Olympia. 

Visitors to the Shipping Exhibition, Olympia, which opens 
to-day, will find an instructive and interesting series of demon- 
strations on Stand No. 17, Row H. This will be occupied by 
Messrs. Wailes Dove Bitumastic, Ltd., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
who are the sole manufacturers of ‘‘ Bitumastic”’ preparations. 

Remarkable tests will be in constant operation during each 
day, and visitors will be enabled to witness ‘‘ Bitumastic ”’ 
successfully withstanding acid, refrigerating and boiling water. 

In addition attention will be drawn to an animated electric 
sign, which reveals a silhouette of an industrial area standing 
out boldly against a sky of ever-changing colour ; also a lantern 
which lights up a Map of the World showing the world-wide 
organisation of “* Bitumastic.”” Many other items of interest 
will be found on this stand, amongst which are photographs 
showing sections of the world’s largest floating dock, etc. 
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The Architect and the Banker. 
By Alexander B. Trowbridge, 


ConsuLTING ARCHITECT To THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


[From the “ Architectural Forum,” June, 1923.] 


It would be illuminating to canvass the leaders of the archi- 
tectural profession in an effort to find out why some operations 
are more successful in every way than others out of the same 
office. The drafting force is the same, the office methods do 
not change materially, except over long periods, and the 
specifications follow one another in conformity to well tried out 
paragraphs and lists. There must be something else to explain 
why one operation will be fairly free from extras and others 
pretty well loaded down with additional items which, from the 
clients’ standpoint, ought to have been thought of in the beginning. 
Why is it that one piece of work will show painstaking care in 
little things, the craftsman’s touch, perhaps, throughout the 
finish, while in another example everything looks as if it had been 
pushed through a quantity production mill? It is not sufficient 
to credit the good work to good contractors and the poor work 
to poor builders. They all have access to the same subcontractors, 
and we all know that modern building is largely a matter of 
assembling the subs and planning for their co-ordination. 

If the leaders of the profession were asked to answer this 
question they would undoubtedly say that the excellence of the 
results is usually to be attributed to the co-operation they have 
received from their clients. Sometimes they have no co-opera- 
tion, and not infrequently they have active opposition and adverse 
criticism. Under such a handicap it is almost impossible to 
produce good work. Many an owner—and this applies especially 
to bankers—is too busy to devote adequate time to a consideration 
of details in plans and specifications prior to the making of 
working drawings and details. He engages good architects and 
is disposed to hold them responsible. He believes quite sincerely 
that he has no fixed ideas, and that whatever his architects 
recommend will doubtless be satisfactory. It often happens, 
however, that he wakes up to the realisation that he has ideas, 
but only after the architects have spent many days and many 
dollars designing and detailing. To require the architects to 
scrap what they have done and redesign the work to conform 
to these latent “‘ ideas ”’ of the owner may, at times, be technically 
proper. There may be no real or intentional violation of the 
contract between owner and architect, but it is undoubtedly 
unwise—it may be even called bad business—to so deal with 
the architect as to make him feel that he has not had fair 
treatment. 

An architect is a peculiar mixture of artist and business man. 
Sometimes the artist in him is so strong that he cannot do his 
best work unless he is keyed up by the kindly and sympathetic 
interest of his client. The architect’s drafting room is occupied 
by other men who are peculiar mixtures. In some cases they are 
90 per cent. artists and 10 per cent. business men. To get good 
work out of them the members of the firm must exercise tact, 
must show cordial appreciation of their efforts, and must in 
every possible way keep alive the enthusiasm of the employee 
for his work. Perhaps it seldom or never occurs to an owner 
that intelligent co-operation pays in dollars and cents. Of 
course, it is difficult for the owner who is entering upon a building 
project for the first time to furnish the kind of co-operation which 
he might like to offer. In such an instance it is clearly the duty 
of the architect to point out to the client the way in which he 
can help, and I'll admit that this isn’t as easy as it sounds. 
Perhaps this little article can be put to a practical use if it helps 
an architect to present his case to a new, untried client. 


ARCHITECTS’ METHODS OF PAYMENT. 

In the first place, the prevailing methods of payments to 
architects are far from satisfactory. This is not in the least 
degree the fault of clients. The architects are responsible for 
devising an unwieldy plan which, if applied to all problems alike, 
results in overcharging, in many cases, for preliminary sketches. 
Here is the usual schedule of payments: ‘‘ Upon completion of 
the preliminary studies, one-fifth of the entire fee; upon com- 
pletion of specifications and general working drawings (exclusive 
of details), two-fifths additional; the remainder being due from 
time to time, in proportion to the amount of service rendered.” 
The lapse between the payment for preliminary studies and that 
for specifications and working drawings may become painful if 
the owner is the kind who takes plenty of time in making up his 
mind. There is no provision for paying for scale and full size 
details if they should happen to be completed before the building 
contractor has progressed very far with construction. Why ? 
Because architects have established, as a precedent, the custom 
of billing their clients in proportion to money paid to the con- 
tractor on presentation of the architect’s certificate. It would 
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be better from every point of view if the architect could be 
encouraged to produce details long before the contractor may 
need them. Thus one element of delay which occurs in building 
projects would be eliminated. : 

In a recent operation of considerable importance, the fee 
applying to preliminary studies was paid in monthly instalments. 
When working drawings were started, a plan was adopted of 
paying the architect what was due him as fast as he completed 
any particular portion of his work. The general building 
contract was on the cost-plus-fixed-fee plan, which permitted 


- the architect to keep on with his working plans after the founda- 


tions were under way. One-fifth of the estimated full fee was 
paid in monthly instalments during the preparation of preliminary 
studies. Foundation plans were prepared in the office of a 
consulting engineer, who was through with his work and ready 
to take proposals for foundations before the architect had 
advanced 25 per cent. with his general working drawings. At 
this stage of the performance, the architect was allowed a pay- 
ment equal to two-fifths of his full percentage fee as applied to 
foundations, the cost being taken from an itemised budget 
prepared by the general contractor at the beginning of operations. 
The steel framing drawings were ready long before the general 
working plans were completed. The architect was allowed 
two-fifths of his full percentage fee as applied to structural 
steel, without waiting for bids. In both cases the architect 
owed money to engineering specialists which, through this plan,. 
he could pay promptly. It turned out that as the original 
budget for foundations was short of the final figure of cost, the 
architect was somewhat underpaid. .On the other hand, the 
budget for structural steel was higher than the final contract 
price, so in this case the architect was overpaid. Later, when he — 
presented bills for payments due on other important sections of 
the work, the fees for foundations and steel work were properly 
adjusted. 
The basic reason for the adoption of this plan arose from the 
knowledge that the old-fashioned method of. waiting until 
working plans were finished before reimbursement was due would 
not be a fair and equitable method, particularly when construc- 
tion was to be started while working drawings were under way. | 
Some plan providing for payments from time to time had to be 
devised, and that described seems to have been a step in the right — 
direction. In the plan under discussion, the system was carried | 
far enough to include payments as scale and full size details and 
specifications were completed for separate sections of the work. 
One-fifth of the full rate was made applicable to this part of the | 
work. There was thus left only one more fifth to be paid. This, 
applying more directly to supervision, was therefore logically — 
related to money actually spent on the construction as evidenced © 
by certificates issued to the general contractor. Payment of this | 
remaining one-fifth was the only part of the plan which followed 
the stereotyped procedure of the profession, which is still in use 
by many architects. The new system takes care of the architect 
in case building strikes put a stop to actual construction at a 
time when, for one reason or another, the owner is anxious to | 
have the architect carry to completion his scale and full size’ 
details. This whole plan is particularly advantageous during a | 
period of high prices when work is delayed until a falling market | 
is reached. While this may sound at first reading like a plan 
designed to safeguard the architect and his organisation, it has 
a subtle value to the owner which may not be at once recognised 
by the average reader. When an architect of high professional 
ideals, like the man connected with the operation just described, 
is in this manner kept supplied with the funds required to run 
his organisation, he responds by supplying the best and most 
complete detailed drawings which can be made. These drawings 
are a very real element in the securing of low bids. It is clear 
that a thoughtful arrangement of progress payments will bring 
returns in the form of improved service, and that this improved 
service will result in close estimating on the part of bidders. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR HIGHER CHARGES. 

Sometimes owners are confused and troubled by learning that 
the American Institute of Architects has issued a schedule of | 
charges to its members with the statement that these charges 
are fair and proper for certain classes of work, and that the best | 
interests of the profession are conserved if the members do not 
charge less than these rates. Many otherwise intelligent business 
men have made the mistake of referring to the Institute as a 
kind of union because of this schedule. They utterly fail to 
understand the professional view point. May I attempt, in a 
few words, to set them right ? Experience has shown that good | 
work cannot be done to-day for the rates which were commonly 
charged 30 or 40 years ago. As the art of architecture has grown 
in this country, the drawings required for construction have 
trebled or quadrupled in number and quality. What was | 
satisfactory as a set of working plans and details prior to 1890 
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vould not to-day be acceptable in any first class office. Good 
lraftsmen are very much more numerous, and their salaries have 
meatly increased. At various gatherings of the Institute the 
nembers have compared notes, discussing with frankness their 
costs and their profits, and it was decreed some time ago that the 
Id rate of 5 per cent. was too low for decent work and that the 


nembers of the Institute should stand together in a plan to © 


ecure a better fee in order that the better grade of work, to which 
he public had become accustomed, could be continued. In 
10 sense is this mandatory. Public opinion in the Institute is 
trongly against any price competition among architects. If 
rice competition among architects is permitted to gain a 
sothold, the high artistic standards of the profession are bound 
o disappear. Competition on quality of work and on service 
; welcomed by the Institute. The rates established by the 
nstitute are therefore advisory minimum rates, and any man 
those work to the public is worth more than the minimum rate 
s encouraged by the profession to seek higher fees. This is a 
very different thing from price competition. It is quality 
competition carried so far as to ask the public to pay an extra 
rice for superior quality. An owner would never make the 
ustake of saying that one lawyer is about as good as another, 
r that all doctors ought to charge the same fees. Yet these 
me owners are frequently disposed to regard architectural 
arvice as a commodity, and to bargain for it. The answer to 
ll this is that a man will generally get his money’s worth, and 
‘he wishes to engage a cheap architect he will get a cheap 
ssult. If he wishes to utilise the skill and experience of a 
istinguished architect, he ought not to express any surprise 
t learning that he will have to pay more for that skill and 
xperience. 


ConTRACT TO DEFINE SPECIALISTS’ FIELDS. 


One very important item which owners and architects alike 
eed to keep in mind is the necessity of a clear understanding 
s to the terms of the contract. The percentage system of 
etermining fees is still very generally in use, although here and 
rere are found architects who prefer the cost-plus-flat-fee system. 
‘a contract stipulates that the architect shall be paid a per- 
entage of the cost of the finished building, including all built-in 
iaterial, but excluding all movable furniture and equipment, 
“may sound clear and simple, but it will still be a subject for 
wther interpretation, and it will probably cause trouble. 
he best way in the case of a bank problem is to decide what 
sctions of the work would come under the care of an equipment 
»ecialist and then to list these items in the contract between 
‘chitect and owner. This can be done long before the necessity 
vises of deciding whether an equipment specialist is to be 
igaged. If he is employed, then the contract clearly defines 
8 duties and all negotiations are simplified. If he is not to be 
igaged and the owner intends to do a part of this work with 
) expert help, giving the architect the remainder of the work 
‘do, the list in the contract makes this arrangement simple 
‘carry out. I believe an equipment specialist is a necessity 
work of any size or importance. For the sake of harmony, 
is best to require that he shall work under the direction of the 
‘chitect. A great deal of consultation is required between the 
ecialist and the architect, and one of the rather important 
nsiderations is to see that the specialist receives his customary 
@ (usually 10 per cent. of the cost of the items installed) and 
at the architect is reimbursed for his trouble in consultation. 
»ssibly the most satisfactory way is to agree to pay the architect 
t the actual cost of such conferences, as shown on pay-roll 
‘ne cards, plus a proper amount to cover overhead costs. The 
2a would be to avoid giving profit to both architect and equip- 
ent specialist, but to see that the architect is at least reim- 
ised for his actual costs. 

This list has been compiled as a result of experience, and is 
ered here as a workable basis for determining the scope of the 
tivities of the equipment specialist. His work shall include :— 
1. All miscellaneous furniture, such as desks, tables, chairs, 
ttable bookcases, files, lockers, etc. 

2. Silver, china and all cafeteria equipment, exclusive of 
iat architects call “ kitchen equipment.” 

8. Counter work back of bank screens and in all cages. 

A cage work (excepting principal counter screen or bank 
veen), 

5. All floor coverings in “ working spaces.” This refers to 
‘nes occupied by operating clerks, stenographers, book-keepers, 
iditors, etc. Public spaces and rooms requiring special design 
‘> not included. 

5. Lighting fixtures on desks, counters, screens and in cages. 

7. Vault equipment. 


ARCHITECT AND CoNSULTING ENGINEER. 


Che telation between architect and consulting engineer is a 
“ject deserving a chapter all to itself. Some engineers will 
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~ agree to do their work for a percentage of the cost. Probably 


all engineers would much prefer a cost-plus-fee method, simply 
because the percentage plan works greatly to their disadvantage 
whenever contracts are let during a falling market. If rental of 
office space and draftsmen’s salaries were reduced in proportion 
to the reduction in contracts brought about by a falling market 
or by active competition among contractors, the engineer might 
come out of the experience with a fair profit. But they are not, 
and there’s the rub. I believe emphatically that the percentage 
is illogical and ought to be abolished. Why should an engineer 
or an architect be penalised for devoting himself enthusiasti- 
cally (?) to the task of reducing his client’s costs ? Under the 
percentage system the architect of high ideals, who takes seriously 
the professional viewpoint that the client’s interests shall be 
the architect’s first thought, is punished for maintaining such 
an attitude. The less scrupulous architect says, ‘‘ My client 
has plenty of money—I should worry.”’ 

The architect is the logical directing head of any building 
operation, but the consulting engineer is becoming more and 
more a necessity in any project of importance. There are many 
loose ends in the business.agreements which are arranged between 
owner, architect, and engineer, and much good could be accom- 
plished if a simple workable plan could be devised to fit all cases. 
Because owners do not think alike it appears to be wellnigh 
impossible to devise one form of fee agreement to fit all cases. 
The difficulty seems to be due to the reluctance on the part of 
some owners to accept a cost-plus-fee system or a multiple of 
the drafting cost—say three times the drafting, one-third of the 
total to represent overhead and one-third profit. The cautious 
business man sees, or thinks he sees, a chance for the engineer 
to engage the highest-priced draftsmen and to be indifferent if 
the drafting costs pileup. What was said previously in advocacy 
of the cost-plus-fee system for architects is particularly applicable 
here to engineers. If a bank committee could make prompt 
decisions it could save money in drafting. The trouble is caused 
by changes with no satisfactory plan for reimbursing the engineer 
for extra drafting which is brought about through no fault of his. 
It seems to me that the cost-plus-fee system for engineers is the 
only workable scheme worth considering. If an owner is afraid 
the engineer will take advantage of him, then the entire operation 
is going to suffer, for the owner will suspect his architect, his 
contractor, his equipment specialist, and finally his associates. 
Let us consider, however, the case where the owner refuses all 
methods of reimbursement except the percentage method. The 
engineer, not wishing to lose the work, finally agrees to accept it 
for, let us say, 5 per cent. of the cost of all items coming under 
his jurisdiction. He figures he ean come out with a fair profit 
if the prevailing high prices do not drop. If a falling market 
occurs, he is gone. That’s a very brief story, but no more need 
be said to point out the illogical feature of the system. Any 
method which makes an engineer or an architect regard with 
poorly disguised satisfaction a set of high figures and to look with 
dismay upon a set of low estimates is ridiculous and ought not 
to be tolerated by business men. 

Reference was just made to the advantage to the owner, 
from every point of view, of prompt decisions and a sportsmanlike 
determination to stand by them. Backing and filling only make 
trouble and increase the cost to someone. The important thing 
to stress is that the owner has a perfect right to take time for his 
decisions and to change his mind frequently, but he ought to pay 
for that privilege. The cost-plus-fee system enables. him to 
change his mind and to ask for new drawings and revised specifi- 
cations without anyone but himself being made to suffer. On 
the other hand, if he happens to agree with me on the subject of 
prompt decisions, he will save money, because the work will be 
prosecuted with the minimum amount of drafting. 


ARCHITECT AND Economic PHASE or BUILDING. 


Another weak point in the relations between architect and 
client lies in the assumption, frequently taken by a client, that 
the architect need not enter into the economic aspects of a project. 
It seems to me that this is a fundamentally wrong notion. An 
architect ought to be engaged before the land is purchased. 
He should be invited to interest himself in the real estate question 
as if he were the owner’s partner. Furthermore, he should be 
asked to demonstrate with sketch plans the comparative merits 
of several available plots. What is the usual procedure? It 
is to take the advice of a real estate broker, a man whose interest 
in the subject is primarily to make a sale. He is not equipped 
to prepare sketches for the purpose of analysing plots. His 
knowledge of values, of contracts, of leases and of trade or 
business migration is of great importance, but a purchase should 
not be consummated until the services of an architect have 
proved whether or not a plot will lay out satisfactorily. Very 
frequently a venture is unsuccessful because the shape and 
dimensions of the lot are not suited to an economical distribution 
of space. Perhaps the proportion of public space, service 
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space, etc., to rentable space is much too large for a good return 
on the investment. It all too frequently happens that an owner 
will buy his land first and find out afterwards whether he has 
acted wisely or not. The architect should be instructed in all 
the economic details of the project. He must know the class 
of tenants expected for the building, the average rentals paid 
in the immediate neighbourhood, the quality of service supplied 
for this average rental price, the plan of financing, the plan of 
amortising the original expenditure at the end of a term of years, 
the tax rates on land and building, the probable insurance cost, 
the estimates for costs of operating, maintenance, repairs, carry- 
ing charges, etc., and, of course, the probable cost of the 
building. A great deal of this information can be secured 
without going beyond preliminary sketches. In fact, it would 
be unwise to proceed with working plans until a statement of 
net return had been calculated. Whether all this work can be 
done before purchasing the land is a question. Whenever such 
preliminary investigation is possible, it is quite obvious that it 
would be wise to proceed in that way. If a quick decision on 
purchase is forced on the owner, then this special study would 
be valuable after purchase, in order to determine the type and 
size of building which would make the wisest investment. 

In the case of a banking institution which has plenty of money 
set aside as surplus upon which to draw for building construction, 
some of this intensive preliminary study might not be necessary, 
particularly if the bank prefers to erect a building for its own 
occupancy with no plan for renting space to the public and no 
problem of net return on the investment. It very frequently 
happens, however, that plans are rushed out in a hurry without 
a careful consideration of the growth of the bank’s business and 
the probable future increase in the size of the banking organi- 
sation. Ask any architect who has had experience in designing 
banks, and he will tell you that adequate provision for the future 
is rarely made, and that vaults are almost always too small. 

Lack of space prevents a satisfactory reference to the subject 
of vault construction. In this period of building costs which 
are almost prohibitory, it is encouraging to know that a new 
light has been shed on this subject which heretofore has been 
looked upon as a mystery. It is now possible to construct the 
walls, roof and floor of a vault at a very substantial reduction 


from former prices, with first-class protection. In this net 
system of construction the protection per dollar of cost is muc 
greater than with any type of construction which I know. | 
is hoped and expected that similar improvements in door cor 
struction may be brought about in the near future. This sul 
stantial saving in the cost of vault construction will enable man 
banks to build larger vaults, thereby making satisfactor 
provision for future growth in that particular department. 
—_—_OO y || 

Competition News. | 

The Government of the new Republic of Czecho-Slovaki 
are contemplating the erection of a memorial to commemorat 
the national emancipation of 1918. The memorial is to take tl 
form of a building to be erected on the hill of Vitkov overlookir 
the city of Prague. The character of the building is to be th: 
of a museum; it is also to contain the head offices of the organis: 
tion known as the Memorial of Freedom which has in its care a) 
keeping all the records of the Czech struggle for emancipatio; 
The building is to be 200 yards long and 50 yards wide and 
to be finished in the spring of 1925, and £70,000 is available f 
the cost of erection. The design will be selected after a compet 
tion, the entries for which will close in November next. 


Recent Fires. | 
Over £12,000 damage was caused by a destructive fire whit 
occurred at Kilmarnock on the premises of Messrs. T. & | 


Ferguson, cotton and woollen manufacturers. ES 
Messrs. Tyson & Co., British Street, Ferry Road, Millwall, hq 
a large range of buildings damaged by a fire. a 
An outbreak of fire was overcome at West’s Picture Theat) 
(Shaftesbury Hall), Bournemouth, by chemical fire extinguishe) 
The fire broke out in the operating box, but was speedily deze 
with by the staff. . , 
The Brigend Inn, Crosshill, Ayrshire, was completely gutt) 
by fire. The entire stock was lost. The damage is estimat) 
at £2,000. i 
Several thousand pounds’ worth of damage was i 
a devastating fire at Lewis’s sawmills at Pontardulais, né 
Swansea. The works were destroyed, though the valual 
stocks of timber were saved. 
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TRUSCON HOLLOW FLOOR 
Long Span Slabs Ae floor, being hollow, 


is soundproof, as well as 

: oF Bs fireproof, and is invaluable 

with Fi / at Ceil L NLS for Offices, Hospitals, Schools, 

Hotels, Flats and similar 
buildings. 


It is the lightest floor pro- 
curable, and owing to its 
simplicity of construction is 
very economical. 

This floor has been used in 


some of the largest buildings 
in England. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET CONTAINING FULL PARTICULARS 
AND DETAILS 
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COVER YOUR FLAT ROOFS WITH 


PATENT VULCANITE RoorineG 


“VULCANITE” Roofing has stood the test for 30 years past, and is the only permanent covering for flat roofs. 
Composed of several layers of sheet asphalte and “‘ VULCANITE”’ mastic, it will give to any movement in boards 
or concrete without cracking. 
“VULCANITE ”’ is the cheapest flat roof covering, and there 


are no maintenance charges. 


Satisfied clients all over the country will testify to its sterling 
quality, and one of the best testimonials to ‘‘ VULCANITE ”’ 


\s the number of imitations. 


Write to us for full particulars, and insist on the 


original Patent ““VULCANITE”’ Roofing. 
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General Neve 


A memorial hall is.to be built at Castlemartin. 

St. James’s Church, Ealing, is to have a new vestry hall. 

A new courthouse is to be erected at Canterbury in Australia. 

A new wing costing £7,000 is to be added to Balmain (Sydney) 
District Hospital. 

The staff of Park Prewett Mental Hospital are to have a further 
six cottages. 

A new school is to be erected at St. Dunstan’s, Meston, at a 
cost of £4,000. ‘ 

The Corporation of Southend is considering the need for the 
erection of a new town hall. 

The Co-operative Society, Ltd., will shortly build a store and 
eleven houses at Accrington. 

An additional store is to be built on the Oyster Street Quay, 
Portsmouth, at a cost of £5,500. 

Nineteen new shops are to be erected outside the Municipal 
Market Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Church improvements are to be carried out to a total cost 
of £4,000 at the Acton Baptist Church. 

In memory of the late Mr. P. J. de Paravicini, a hall is to be 
built at Pangbourne Nautical College. 

No tenders have as yet been r.ceived in connection with the 
enlargement of the Preston Grammar School. 

Four hundred children are to be accommodated in a new school 
to be built on a site in Heron Street, Oldham. 

A new Secondary School for Girls at Andover is to be built for 
the Southampton County Council at a cost of £11,300. 

Bugbrook is to have a new rectory, the plans having been 
approved by the Northampton Rural District Council. 

Mr. Williams Ellis has been appointed Architect in connection 
with the Ulster Pavilion at the British Empire Exhibition. 

St. James’s Church, Kennington Park Road, 8.E., is being con- 
verted into a canteen. The builders have the work in hand. 

£40,000 is to be the cost of a new factory at Trevenard, on 
the West Coast of South Australia, for the Australian Gypsum, 
Ltd. 

Col. Harold Woods, O.B.E., has taken up the duties of Com- 
mercial Secretary for Turkey at the Department of Overseas 
Trade. 

The Office of Works has the renovation of the Kitchens at the 
Houses of Parliament in hand. The work is estimated to cost 
£2,000. 

Kighty-four works to the value of over £3,000 have been sold 
from the Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition, which closed last 
Saturday. 

Two masterpieces by Sir Joshua Reynolds, “The Young 
Fortune Teller,’ and the portrait of Viscountess Crosbie, have 
been sold to American buyers. 

A terrible fire occurred in the Old Masonic Temple at Brooklyn 
on the 21st instant, attended with the loss of two lives and 
injury to 47 other persons. 

The Stirling Town Council are investigating a proposal for 
the erection of public baths. The Miners’ Welfare Scheme has 
given support to the scheme. 

Adjoining the Brighton Poor Law Institutions the Guardians 
have had plans prepared for the erection of a Nurses’ Home at 
an estimated cost of £37,000. 

An English financier and the Yugo-Slavy Government have 
come to an agreement respecting the construction of a modern 
harbour at Buccari, near Fiume. 

Messrs. John Eaton and Sons & Cantrill, architects, of 
Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, are preparing schemes for 
a new school to accommodate 600 children. 

£125,000 is the approximate cost for a mill and plant to be 
erected by the Amalgamated Textiles (Aust.), Ltd., at Bridge 
and Schubach Streets, Albury, New South Wales. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Portsmouth dedicated a hand- 
some new church at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, on the 14th inst. 
The building is in the Italian Romanesque style. 

One of the beams of the famous Limehouse parish church has 
just been placed on view at the Whitechapel Museum, showing 
the devastation and destruction wrought by beetles. 

There is some support for a new Public Hall with a ballroom, 
and also accommodation for the late Col. Harrison’s collection, 
on land forming part of St. Nicholas Gardens, Scarborough. 

A new Public Hall and Library are to be erected shortly, under 
the Miners’ Welfare Committee’s Scheme, at Ammansford. At 
present negotiations are proceeding for the purchase of a site. 

Three thousand, acres of Viscount Portman’s Dorsetshire 
estates are to be sold. All tenants may purchase their farms at 
a valuation, and the remaining lots will be put up for auction. 

The Victorian Legislative Assembly has passed the McPherson 
Bill enabling the authorities to issue a loan to the value of five 
millions sterling for new water, railway and electricity works. 


A site is to be purchased by Goole Urban District Council for 
the erection of a Sanitary and Highways Depot. Plans for a 
new slaughter house are also to be prepared by the Surveyor, 

The Leeds Corporation Libraries and Arts Committee haye 
decided to invite competitive designs for two new branch 
libraries, one in Cardigan Road, Burley, and the other in Hough 
Lane, Bramley. 

The Miners’ Welfare Committee have offered £3,000 towards 
the cost of erecting baths at Arnold, the total cost of which 
is to be between five and six thousand pounds. Plans are 
being prepared. 

Improvements, involving the outlay of £2,000, are needed at 
Bull Hill Hospital for accommodating the nurses. The Town 
Council of Darwen has been recommended by the Corporation 
Health Committee to spend this money. 

The Inter-Departmental Committee dealing with prices o 
building materials state that in Scotland there is a surplus o; 
bricks and that an adequate supply exists in England and. Wale; 
with the exception of London and the South-EHast. 

At the cost of £8,000 the Colwyn Bay Urban Council propose tc 
lay a new 15-inch water main from Sarnymynach to the boundary 
of the district, and a further extension of the pipe line. Plan 
for twelve new private houses were also approved by the Council 

The local authorities and public utility societies of Scotlanc 
have at present 3,305 houses under construction. 2,271 house; 
have been completed under private subsidy schemes. The tota 
amount paid by the Scottish Board of Health in connection witl 
these completed houses is £544,570. 

The Barmouth Council had before them the Surveyor’s repor 
respecting the cost of repairing the promenade. Over 200 yard 
of the council’s seawall and promenade had been washed away 
afew months ago. The council decided to apply for a loan to thi 
value of £5,000 for sea erosion works. | 

The burgh surveyor of Aberdeen, John Gerdon, Esq., hai 
prepared a lay-out plan for the improvement and developmen 
of the sea front at an estimated cost of £27,000. The Aberdeer 
Town Council, it is understood, agreed to carrying out detail 
of the proposed scheme in a progressive manner. 

Mr. Percy G. Williams, of New York, left nearly one millio: 
pounds sterling. He owned a number of theatres in that cit 
and has desired that the money should be devoted to th 
foundation of a ‘‘ Percy Williams ’’ home for aged, indigent an: 
infirm members of the dramatic and vaudeville professions. 

H.M. Trade Commissioner at Nairobi has forwarded an advance 
copy of the report of the Comptroller of Customs at Dar-es 
Salaam, upon the trade of Tanganyika Territory during 1922 
This may be consulted by United Kingdom firms interested 0: 
application to the Department of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Quee: 
Street, S.W.1. | 

Mr. David Davies, M.P., recently wrote to the Welshpo 
Town Council stating that he was willing to make a free gran 
of bricks for the erection of houses to relieve the local housin 
problem, to commemorate the recent visit cf the Prince ¢ 
Wales. The Council expressed themselves suitable toward 
Mr. Davies, and referred the matter to the Housing Committe( 

The miners of Kilsyth unanimously agreed, at a recent gener: 
meeting, to approve of the scheme for the erection of a ne 
Town Hall with recreation rooms, ete. The main hall is t 
provide seating accommodation for 1,000 persons. The tot: 
cost is estimated at £11,000, of which the Miners’ Welfare Fun 
is expected to contribute something between five and six thot 
sand pounds. 

Newfoundland is to be represented at the British Empu 
Exhibition by a pavilion the cost of which is not to excee 
£12,000. Sir Robert McAlpine and Sons have secured th 
contract for the South African Pavilion, and work is to start ¢ 
once. The Kenya Government have increased the grant t 
wards the erection of their pavilion by £2,000, making the tot: 
amount £12,000. 5; 

Sir Robert McAlpine and Sons pointed out that they we! 
prepared to reduce their estimate of £241,740 by £9,000 | 
mechanical appliances were allowed to be used in the contrat 
for the projected new boulevard from Anniesland Cross 4 
Duntocher. Subject to the approval of the Ministry of Transpo: 
the Glasgow Corporation Statute Labour Committee recon 
mended the acceptance of Sir Robert McAlpine and Sons’ tender 

H.M. Representative at Belgrade has forwarded a translatic 
of the draft law concerning real estate in Yugo-Slav. “or 
purchase by citizens of foreign countries of any real estate lyi 
in the territory of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Sloven: 
within 50 kilometres of its frontier or of the sea coast must k 
sanctioned by the Minister of War and Marine and the Minist: 
of the Interior. Without such preliminary sanction the cour 
will not transfer properties to the buyer.” 
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“The Builders’ History.” * 


The “ Builders’ History’ is an interesting and 
valuable work which is the outcome of much research. 
We are more or less familiar with the main out- 
lines of the history of the craft guilds which have so 
completely passed away, and have all felt the desire— 
so ardently cherished by many—that the old conditions 
could be restored. We are also familar with the 
conditions of to-day, but what we know little of is the 
history of the interval which separates the present 
from the historic past, and the nature of the caircum- 
stances out of which ,changed labour conditions have 
arisen. 


The first section of this work deals with the conditions 
which led up to the enactment of the Combination 
Acts of 1799 and 1800, and the effects of those Acts, 
which remained law for a quarter of a century. During 
this period it was illegal to form any combination for 
the purpose of securing an increase of wages or for 
shortening working hours, and though the Combination 
Acts also applied to combinations of employers to 
reduce wages, in the first case they were rigidly enforced 
and in the second case treated as a dead letter. 


' The painters recognised the position created, and 
the Painters’ Company was induced to call a meeting 
of masters and journeymen at which it was agreed that 
wages at the rate of a guinea a week should be paid to 
all good and able workmen for a day’s work of 12 hours, 
and inferior workmen should be paid according to 
their ability. It was further agreed that the Act to 
prevent unlawful combinations should be enforced. 
These terms, though not liberal, were better than those 
secured in many of the other crafts. The only labour 
organisations which survived took the form of opera- 
tives’ clubs, confessedly formed for social purposes 
and largely devoted to them. The writer states that 
between 1780 and 1820 a complete revolution had 
taken place in English social life. Rich and poor had 
existed before, the former being chiefly composed of 
landowners, bankers or merchants, but in the first 
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twenty years of this period many working men became 
‘employers while sharing the ignorance and prejudices 
of their employees, but by the end of this period the 
influx of working men was over, and the sons had 
sueceeded to their proletarian fathers. In 1824 nearly 
all the Glasgow master masons employed between 70 


and 170 masons each. 


In 1816 the carpenters of London were faced with 
an attempt to cut down wages from 35s. a week, and 
the Marquis of Granby Society issued an appeal 
pointing out that only single men could live on the 
terms offered. The master carpenters combined to 
force down wages, and the men took similar united 
action. In the result, though both combinations were 
illegal, the men’s leaders were sentenced to terms of 


_ * “The Builders’ History,” by R. W. Postgate. Published 
for the National Society of Building Trades Operatives by the 
Labour Publishing Company, Ltd., 38 Great Ormond Street, 
W.C. 12s. 6d. net. 
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imprisonment varying from two years downwards, | 


and though both masters and men had acted alike 
the masters were left untouched. 


These infamous Acts were eventually repealed in 
1824, after a strenuous Parliamentary struggle, and 
though an amending measure was passed in the 
following year, the results obtained were maintained. 


The author deals with and analyses the Operative 
Builders’ Union, a body consisting of seven inde- 
pendent sections—operative stonemasons, operative 
united painters, operative federal plasterers, operative 
plumbers and glaziers, the general body of carpenters, 
the operative society of bricklayers, and the slaters’ 
society. It is noteworthy that among the masons’ 
rules was one, ‘‘ That the funds of this Society shall 
be employed solely to prevent unnecessary reductions 
of wages, but in no case to procure an advance.” ‘This 
was in one of the original laws laid down in 1828, but 
the object of the Society was afterwards defined as 
being ‘‘ to advance and equalise the price of Labour 
in every Branch of the Trade we admit into the 
Society.” The final authority of the Union was the 
Grand Lodge, or, as it was sometimes called, the 
Builders’ Parliament. It assembled every six months 
in different towns and each lodge sent one representa- 
tive. The Grand Lodge elected its officers, altered 
rules, and decided any question of policy.. Its sanction 
was necessary before strikes were called, though strikes 
against decreases were considered to be approved 
without sanction. 


The Union’s first success brought about its downfall. 
Under the influence of Robert Owen, an attempt was 
made to form it into a branch of a great labour organi- 
sation to replace capitalism, and the attempt formed a 
prelude to the bankruptcy and dissolution of the Union 
in 1834. Some of its constituent parts, and notably 
the masons, maintained their individual existence for 
many years ; others, like the slaters, completely dis- 
appeared. From that time onwards the history of 
the building crafts is one of constant conflict with the 
employers, punctuated by strikes, lock-outs, and the 
various acts of trade conflict with which we are only 
too familiar. 


We should define the book as being one which is 
interesting and instructive as long as it deals with 
history and facts, and incredibly wrong-headed in so 
far as the remedies for evils which are suggested. 


The following table quoted in the Appendix speaks 
for itself, since it shows that Labour has secured a fair 
proportion of increased pay in the course of a century. 
The figures are computed on the basis of a ten-hours 
day and represent a day’s pay, and while no mere 
statement of the amount of wages paid affords con- 
clusive evidence of the well-being of the worker, the 
table clearly shows the steady increase of the workers’ 
remuneration, and the fact that wages in the manual 
crafts have now reached a level which compares very 
favourably with that of others hitherto regarded 
as favoured. 
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Carpenters, 

Masons and Plum 

Bricklayers. bers Plasterers. Labourers. 
PVISx,. 2/6 to 3/- 3/- 3/- 1/8 to 1/10 
LTSSix. 3/- 3/- 3/-to 3/6 1/10 
1790 -. 3/- 3/- 3/- 1/10 
1794 .. 3/4 3/- 3/- 1/10 
LOTS. 3/4 to 3/8 3/- 3/6 2/3 
1801... 3/8 to 4/5 4/- 4/4to4/6 2/5 
1803 . . 4/9 to 5/- 4/- 4/6 2/5 
1826 to 1847 5/- 5/- 5/- 3/- 
1853 to 1861 = 55/— 5/- 5/- 3/- 
1865 to 1866 = 6/8 6/3 6/3 3/9 
1866 to 1872 = 6/8 6/8 6/8 3/114 
1872 to 1873. 7/1 7/1 7/1 4/43 
1873 to 1878 7/6 7/6 7/6 4/93 
1914.. 2.) Sifts 9/- 8/73 6/- 
1920 .. rs eye 19/- 18/8 16/8 


Is there, on the faces of these figures, justification for 
the final sentences in the last chapter ? 

“¢ Political action, and the support by the building operatives of 
a class-conscious Labour Party, are needed; only by both 
political and industrial action can the Rca secure control 
of their job and that freedom from the master without which 
they can secure nothing. By the resolute use of both weapons, 
by swift and relentless action, they may succeed. They will not 
succeed alone, for when the building workers are free, the rest 
of the workers of England will be slaves no longer, but working 
together for the common good in freedom and fellowship. 
And as was said a hundred years ago, fellowship was life and 
lack of fellowship was death.” 

Now, such statements as the above are either dis- 
honest or the result of defective intelligence, for the 
facts as we see them are as follows. 

The only master from whom we cannot escape is 
necessity, and necessity forces most of us to work for a 
living. The condition of that employment is that we 
must either make it profitable to an employer to use 
our efforts, or we must earn by our independent efforts 
enough to give ourselves what we must have. 

Neither the contractors nor the building operatives 
could support themselves out of building operations if 
there were not a public who needed buildings. Granted 
that there is some building the public must have at 
almost any cost, there is also a great mass of building— 
probably the larger amount by far—that the public 
will only have if it can be carried out at a cost the 
average man feels he can reasonably afford. 

This public is not greatly interested in the disputes 
arising between masters and men, but it is vitally 
concerned with the cost of building. The workman of 


Our Illustrations. 


ELLISFIELD, HAMPSHIRE, H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL, Architect. 


ADDITIONS TO THE MANOR HOUSE, 


RYE, FROM AN ETCHING BY C 


Her Majesty the Queen has sent a letter to Mr. George Heaven, 
builder, of Borough Green, near Sevenoaks, Kent, in which it is 
stated that she is grateful for his kind help and advice in con- 
nection with Barn House, Whitstable—better known as Queen 
Mary’s Home for Girls. 

The Normanton Urban District Council have appointed Mr. 
W. F. Copp as surveyor. Mr. R. F. K. Bowen, the brother of 
the county surveyor of Waterford, has been appointed county 
surveyor of Killkenny. Mr. A. Burton, who formerly was only 
interested in two districts of Boston, has been appointed surveyor 
for the whole Boston Rural District. The new borough surveyor 
and sanitary inspector of Richmond, Yorkshire, is Mr. R. H. 
White, of Southwick. The Chesham Urban District Council 
have secured the services of Mr. G. W. Spurring as surveyor. 

Lord Londonderry has offered, as an experiment, to advance 
the necessary money to build 20 houses at Dawdon and 20. at 
Seaham in support of a scheme to afford special facilities to those 
of his workmen at the Durham collieries who desire to purchase 
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another trade who wants a new scullery added to his 
house is more and not less keenly concerned than th¢ 
millionaire who adds a picture gallery to a palace. Noy 
does this pubhe ereatly care who builds for it so lon; 
ag the price is within reason. It will as readily employ 
a labour organisation as a capitalist, always assuming 
that the labour organisation can be trusted “ to delive: 
the goods.” 

It is therefore within the power of labour, not only n 
the building trade but in most others, to become its : 
employer, at first no doubt ona small scale, but, shoul; 
that succeed, on a great one. Guilds of builders an 
cuilds of furniture makers have been formed, but, alas | 
these praiseworthy efforts have been left almost un 
supported by the Labour organisations who can and d 
find thousands of pounds to support political act 
But employer or employed will never reach firm groun( 
if they forget that it is the man in the street whos) 
support they must obtain, and the patronage of thy 
man in the street can only be obtained by giving a 
quantum meruit for his money. 

How this can best be compassed is the real proble 
—not the division of profits—for, as we have said, t 
need be no division. If Labour will solve the problen 
of noRsOn ae ona it can allocate the profits in 


it ine div ide the ELC of labour with the employe 
We freely admit that in the United States ver 
different conditions obtain, and that in that countr 
Capital is so strongly entrenched that it can frequenth 
make its own terms—terms that are onerous in th) 
extreme. : 
Jack London and Upton Sinclair have proved thi 
beyond dispute, but these conditions have never ob 
tained completely here and do not now obtain. Labou 
in this country has the power of securing itself from f 
tyranny of the employer ; it has also, unfortunately, f 
power of wounding itself by a failure to recogni 
its true interests—a failure which has been mani 
fested on many occasions since the termination — 
the War. ; 
Governments can do nothing for the building tr 

except by cutting down the expenses of administra 
tion to provide a larger fund of * live money,” a larg 
part of which would be spent in increasing the | 
of employment. | 


CYRIL BARRAUD. 


their own houses. The houses will probably be of the thre« 
roomed type and will cost approximately £300 each. Weekl 
instalments of ten shillings over a period of fourteen years Wi) 
repay the capital and interest of 3 per cent. It is understoo 
that Lord Londonderry will extend the scheme if the deman) 
arises. 

Messrs. Siemens recently secured a contract for three a 
automatic telephone installations in different cities in Sout) 


den and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, secured a contract for electric: 
work in Winnipeg, which amounts to roughly £50,000. Th 
Victorian State Railways have ordered 5,000 tons of steel rai. 
from Messrs. Bolckow Vaughan and Co., Middlesbrough. Electr’ 
cables have been purchased in this ‘country to the value 

£40,000 by the Republic of Uruguay. The Post Office he 
placed a contract with the English connections of the Automat’ 
Telephone Manufacturing Co. for the supply of 50,000 lines © 
Strowger Director Automatic Telephone equipment, etc. | 
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TLISFIELD, HAMPSHIRE. 
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Notes and Comments. 


The Lowest Tender Rejected. 

We learn that recently the Bradford Corporation Elec- 
tricity Committee have had to consider whether a large 
electrical contract should be let to a British firm ata higher 
price than that quoted by a foreign concern. The necessitous 
state of British industries (says the ‘‘ Yorkshire Post”) has 
been the chief consideration in determining the committee 
to place the contract “at home,” and as a result an order, 
believed to be of the value of approximately £60,000, will 
be carried out by the English Electric Co., Ltd., and 
Messrs. C. A. Parsons & Co., Ltd. 

We are glad to record this fact, as it is false economy to 
take a lower tender and have to relieve distress caused by 
‘unemployment. 

Municipal Bricks. 

An interesting controversy appears to be raging with 
regard to the municipal bricks which are being manufactured 
at Bradford. The Chairman of the Committee in charge of 
the matter claims that they are now producing 60,000 bricks 
a week instead of 40,000, which was the number produced 
at an earlier stage. 
bricks are being produced by fewer men than it took to 
supply 40,000. The Chairman has authorised the sale of 
the bricks, for which 50s. and 52s. 6d. can, be obtained, and 
for which there is a large market, but the Corporation 
have laid down the fiat that they must not be sold to private 
builders. We are always interested when we hear of a 
Corporation venture in municipal trading which does pay, 
for as a general rule a loss is more usual. 

_ But if municipal trading in any commodity pays, the 
chief objection to it goes since it lightens instead of increases 
the ratepayers’ burden. We should much like to know the 
real facts in this case. 


A Mormon Temple in Canada. 

A Mormon, temple has been dedicated at Cardstone, in 

Southern Alberta, and is to cost £200,000 and to be built of 
granite with a marble and onyx interior. The mural decora- 
tions represent the Creation, the Garden of Eden, the Fall 
and other incidents, while the baptismal font is supported 
by 12 life-sized oxen in white marble. 
It has always surprised us that this very unpleasant sect 
has continued to flourish since the American Government 
made the chief article of their faith an illegal practice, and, 
whether we are to believe or disbelieve the lurid tales which 
teach us from time to time, there seems no adequate reason 
why the whole body of Mormons should not be stamped 
out by civilised governments as plague spots in the countries 
they favour, or why their missionaries should be allowed 
to pursue their tasks here and elsewhere. Freedom of 
opinion may easily become license and the disappearance 
of Mormonism would be no cause for regret. 


The Earthquake in Japan. 

We regret to record the great catastrophe which has 
overwhelmed Japan and has brought in its train an 
immense loss of life and property. Japan is a poor country 
Staggering under the colossal load of expenses produced 
by the necessity of maintaining her position as a first-class 
Power. We cannot wonder at her determination to keep 
up her armaments or at the grave difficulties caused by the 
fact that her people are denied the open door in America 
and Australia, an open door most ardently desired by a 
population which is rapidly growing. A catastrophe of this 
magnitude would be a misfortune for the richest country 
n the world, but is for Japan a staggering blow. 

_ The fuller accounts which will come in later should throw 
ight on the vexed question of the type of building best 
itted to withstand earthquake shocks. It has been claimed 
shat this can be effected by monolithic concrete buildings, 
ut it may conceivably bring about a reversion to older and 
lighter Japanese methods of construction and the avoid- 
‘nee of the heavier and more substantial buildings designed 
m European lines. We do not suppose a large proportion 
f the damage will be found to be covered by insurance 
volicies, as it is said that since the San Francisco earth- 


Further, he states that the 60,000 - 


quake these risks had to be covered by special clauses, but 


in any case an enormous capital expenditure will be 
necessitated. 


The Admiralty Screen in Whitehall. 

The Admiralty screen facing Whitehall is being restored 
to its original state. It was designed by Robert Adam in 
1759, but in 1827 two columns were removed on the instruc- 
tions of the First Lord of the Admiralty to permit the en- 
trance of carriages and other vehicles on State occasions. 
It is now no longer necessary to keep this entrance as 
there is another on the Horse Guards’ Parade side of the 
Admiralty, and the Office of Works is now engaged in 
repairing the screen, which bas become dilapidated, and has 
inserted two new columns to replace the ones taken away, 
the rebuilding being carried out in accordance with the 
original drawings which are in the possession of the Ad- 
miralty and of which copies exist at the Soane Museum. 

We are glad to hear of this very reasonable piece of 
“restoration,” nor do we crave for the treatment of the 
columns in a manner which will prevent people from 
thinking they are part of the original structure! We 
wonder if the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
is equally satisfied 2 


The Flame of Indignation. 
A contemporary writes : 


“ Tinkle-tinkle—It is for this reason that I prefer to see the 
private builder providing houses for the people rather than the 
municipality. No private landlord dare for one moment neglect 
the interests of his tenants as does a municipality. In all well- 
managed blocks of flats the staircases are lighted until a reason- 
able hour at night. In Islington all lights are turned out at 
half-past 10 p.m., with the result that any tenants or their 
friends arriving or leaving after that hour have to grope their 
way up or down the staircases into which no ray of light pene- 
trates. Timid women are frightened lest they may meet a 
ruffian on the darkened staircase, while men mutter curses and 
ask when a public authority will do its duty. Months ago we 
heard that automatic lighting of these staircases was to be 
introduced and that illumination was to continue until daybreak. 
Nothing has been done. No private landlord would think of 
delaying an important feature connected with his property as 
the Council have delayed the lighting of the staircases of their 
property. I have touched upon this question for the purpose 
of enlightening those who cry so loudly for houses, and to remind 
them that a municipal authority that neglects the property it 
now controls ought not to be entrusted with further responsibility 
in that direction.” 


We, too, prefer to see housing carried out by private 
enterprise, but we are a little surprised at the intense 
indignation shown by the above extract ! 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1873. 
THE GREAT NEW CEMETERY FOR Paris. 

The establishment of the long-projected cemetery at Méry- 
sur-Oise is now being arranged by the Municipal Council of the 
city. The piece of ground devoted to the purposes of the new 
necropolis is somewhat in the form of an irregular trapeze ; its 
maximum width is 2,800 metres, and the minimum 1,200 metres, 
its utmost length 4,000 metres, or, roughly, 2 miles long by 1} 
miles in width. It is bounded on the South by the road from 
Pontoise to Saint-Oriel, and the Northern Railway is distant 
from three of its sidesabout a kilometre. The authorities have de- 
cided that they will not undertake the expense of a specialmortuary 
railway, so a branch is to be made from the Northern Railway, 
between Pierrclay and Herblay, for the service of the cemetery. 
This branch line will make several circuits around the ground, 
extending to the length of a mile or more, and terminating at the 
chapel near the principal door of the cemetery on the main road 
from Paris. In addition to this the cemetery will be traversed 
in all directions by tramways. 

In the new cemetery the vaults willbe leased in perpetuity, 
or for ten years, with power of renewal, and will not cost 
more than the graves let for five years in the present Paris 
cemeteries. There will be no common poor ground. The 
existing graveyards around Paris, at St. Ouen, Ivry, etc., will 
be devoted to vaults let for five years, with right of renewal, 
and to gratuitous interment in common graves, which will be 
undisturbed for ten years, 
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New England Churches of Architectural and Historical Interest. 
By Charles Lyman Smith. 


From 


BAPTIST MEETING HOUSE, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. Built 1775 


Standing in the crypt, beneath the crossing of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, one is surrounded by memorials to many 
of the men—soldiers, sailors, artists, architects and musicians 
—who have written in large letters glowing pages of Hng- 
land’s history. In this shrine where rest the illustrious dead, 
a plain black marble slab is conspicuous, bearing the well- 
known inscription: “ Lector, si monumentum requiris, ci- 
cumspice.” This marks the grave of Sir Christopher Wren, 
who was born in 1632 and died in 1723. He was the archi- 
tect of the noble church which so appropriately bears 
testimony to his genius. 

In 1664 London was turned into a city of mourning by 
the ravages of the Great Plague, by which more than one 
hundred thousand citizens lost their lives. Following 
closely this fearful calamity came another, the Great Fire 
of September, 1666, which destroyed, besides thousands of 
houses, the old cathedral of St. Paul’s and more than eighty 
parochial churches. 

This disaster proved Wren’s great opportunity, for 
although his excellent plans for the restoration of the city 
were never fully realised, he had his own way in building 
St. Paul’s and some fifty odd churches. His towers and 
- spires were his greatest glory, and they often attained rare 
architectural beauty. They are grouped about the 
splendid dome of St. Paul’s with variety and skill, but this 
harmoniousscheme has long since become obscured by many 
buildings, and the only panorama of Wren’s achievement 
may be obtained either from Blackfriars Bridge or from the 
tower of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. “‘ In architecture as in 
poetry, not only the whole, but the principal members and 
every part of them should be great, and this group of dome, 
spires and towers bears unquestionable magnificence which 
does honour to the English nation.” This unique work is 
the more marvellous when one considers that Wren was not 
a trained architect, and he is never known to have travelled 
farther than Paris. Wren was absolutely incapable of 
trumpeting his own fame—but this modest man virtually 
rebuilt a city—and although dismissed by the Commission 
who employed him, posterity has already pronounced that 
his name belongs with the great men of two centuries ago. 

By the time of the Great Fire of 1666 the Pointed arch 
had died out and the Renaissance style, borrowed from 
Italy, had taken the place of Gothic architecture. “‘ About 
two hundred years ago,” we are told in Wren’s memoirs, 
‘“ when ingenious Men began to reform the Roman language 
to the Purity which they assigned and fixed to the Time of 
Augustus and of that Century, the Architects also, ashamed 
of the modern Barbarity of Building, began to examine 


carefully the Ruins of old Rome and Italy ; to search into. 


the Orders and Proportions, and to establish them’ by 
inviolable Rule ; so to their Labour and Industry we owe 
in a great degree the Restoration of Architecture.” Wren 


MEETING HOUSE, DORCHESTER, 
MASS. 


“ The American Architect” of March. 


CHURCH AT DEDHAM, MASS. 

Built 1763. : 
naturally fell in with the fashion of his own time, and after 
a careful study of Salisbury and other Gothic piles he was 
confirmed in his faith in the Italian Renaissance. It is 
amusing to quote from some of his letters in which he tells 
us that “ there is scarce any Gothick Cathedral that I have 
seen, at home or abroad, that is not overloaded with 
carving and tracery—and the Pillars yield and bend 
inwards from the Weight of the Vault of Aile.. . . For this 
Reason this Form of Churches has been rejected by modern 
Architects who use the better and Roman Art of Archi- 
tecture.” Any place of worship was in his eyes badly 
constructed in which the preacher’s voice could not travel 
so as to be distinctly heard. Wren estimated that a 
preacher of average voice might be heard fifty feet in front, 
twenty behind and thirty on either side, provided he did 
not drop his voice at the end of the sentence. He contended — 
that the French preachers were heard farther than the | 
English because they raised their voices at the end of the 
senvence, just where the words often needed particular 
emphasis to express the meaning. 

This article would appear to have digressed into a 
biographical sketch of Sir Christopher Wren, but in the 
hight of the development of our New England church | 
architecture of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, | 
we must acknowledge Wren’s series of London churches as | 
the inspiration of builders and architects. To-day many of | 
the finest examples of the Colonial period, scattered | 
throughout our towns and villages, are pointed to with 
pride as “ Wren towers ” or “ spires.” 

As in the case of Colonial houses after the log cabin | 
period, the church was simple in construction, hardly | 
removed from the farmhouse in appearance, with little to 
distinguish it as a place of public worship. Of these early | 
buildings, fortunately, we have preserved for us in the | 
quaint little town of Hingham, Mass., a meeting house, | 
known as the “ Old Ship,”’ which has stood for more than © 
two centuries substantially as when first erected in 1681]. 
All the original timbers are still there, sound as when first | 
hewn from the solid oak by the strokes of the broad-axe, — 
the marks of which may be plainly seen. Exhaustive | 
research establishes this ancient house as the oldest building © 
for public worship in the United States which stands upon — 
its original site, and continues to be used for the ‘purpore | 
for which it was erected. 

There is some doubt about the general appearance of the : 
early New England meeting, houses ; but from woodcuts — 
of buildings not now standing it is fair to suppose that the — 
type used in the old house of worship in Hingham was more — 
common than any other. | 

It is a square, box-lke structure with a pyramidal roof 
surmounted by a belfry. There is a projecting porch, two 
regular rows of windows with diamond panes of leaded glass, _ 
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with a pair of windows at a different level which mark the 
position of the high pulpit. About 1750, square pews with 
“banister” top were introduced. Up to that time there 
was no ceiling, but all open rafters. Through a small 
circular aperture in the roof the bell rope was lowered to the 
floor of the house, and later the opening was covered with 
glass, through which the sexton, while ringing the bell from 
ae attic floor, could see when ‘the minister had taken his 
place in the pulpit, which was a signal to cease ringing. 

It seems incredible that our ancestors could have sat 
through tedious services in a New England climate with no 
heat other than that obtained from foot warmers or other 
portable appliances, but stoves were not introduced until 
the early part of the nineteenth century. There was no 
adequate provision for lighting, and time was marked by 
the hour-glass which stood upon the pulpit. 

In an article necessarily limited, it is impossible to 
describe in detail either the architectural beauty of design 
or the historical significance of each church, yet the subject 
is so fascinating that the temptation to elaborate upon it 
is great. It reminds one of the men at a banquet who 
consume so much time in response to the various toasts 
that the speaker of the occasion often finds he has been 
given scant opportunity to deliver his carefully prepared 
address, and must content himself with a few remarks. 

When prosperity and peace finally spread throughout the 
colony, the people naturally desired to give their places of 
worship a degree of beauty hitherto unknown. The classic 
revival, or Georgian, being at its height in the Mother 
country, the colonists adapted that style to their needs. 
Builders of one hundred and fifty years ago knew quite a bit 
about the orders, and in a simple manner applied them to 
the ornamentation of their churches. The study of the 
early orders and their use by such men as Wren, Gibbs, 
and Vaughan only add to their aythority and make them 
indispensable as a means of expression. These classic 
forms appealed to our Puritan ancestors and seemed best 
to express their national spirit and religious beliefs. Thus, 
like the architects of old, the early builders of New England 
have become historians of theirday—although, their material 
being of wood or brick, we cannot hope for the imperishable 
imprint of its influence as seen in many forms on every 
hand in the massive masonry of the Old World. These 
venerable churches take the form of Greek and Roman 
basilicas of three aisles with pulpit or rostrum at one end. 
Among the Romans this oblong public hall attained its 
greatest importance, and each provincial town had its 
basilica. In our village churches we find a double row of 
windows along the sides in place of the peristyle of columns 
of the classic temples. The front is dignified by a pro- 
jecting gabled porch of two storeys pierced by three portals 
giving access to the aisles, the central one being enriched 
by pilasters supporting a pointed or arched pediment. 
Above, three windows balance the doorways ; the one over 
the main entrance, usually of Palladian design, lights the 
organ loft or gallery, while at the pulpit end of the church 
a window of similar pattern lights the recess of the chancel. 

In some instances we find a more elaborate development, 
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SECOND CHURCH, ROXBURY, 
MASS 
Built 1804, 
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Built 1816. 
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with Grecian portico of Doric or Jonie-columns supporting a 
simple pediment from which rises the square tower which 
forms the base of lantern or spire. 

These towers are frequently ornamented with a low 
balustrade with urns crowning the posts at the corners. 
From them rise successive and receding storeys, sometimes 
in four-sided gradations, and again the octagonal and 
circular forms are used. These storeys are embellished with 
column, arch, and pilaster of the various orders, forming 
an ornate base for the pointed spire or lantern, which is 
modelled along the lines of the fine Wren prototypes in 
London. 

Thus nothing new and original has been devised as a 
substitute, and men are coming to realise that purity of 
design is more to be desired than novelty. The simple 
white church facing the village green and framed amid the 
interlacing branches of noble elms, though lacking in 
grandeur and ambition of design, fills one with a sense of 
the beauty of holiness and peace in the serene dignity of its 
setting. 

Boston with pride sets her old churches out to be seen of 
allin the heart of her busiest section. Great business blocks 
threaten to engulf them and the dead sleep in their shadow. 
Iconoclasts have failed to dislodge these relics of a bygone 
day, and hundreds of thousands of dollars have been eagerly 
subscribed to save them from destruction. Fire and tem- 
pest have laid low many a spire and church, but phoenix- 
like they have risen proudly from their ashes, reproduced 
in exact detail to perpetuate the lofty traditions for which 
they stand. 

Many of these old churches have witnessed the birth of 
the nation, and from their ancient pulpits the stirring words 
of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the infant Republic have resounded. Their bells have been 
cast in England to peal for the British Empire in North 
America, and from their towers have flashed the pre- 
arranged signals of alarm to warn the inhabitants against 
the dreaded invasion of the country by British troops. 
General Gage, Sir William Howe, General Warren, George 
Washington, Samuel Adams and John Hancock, to mention 
but a few, are illustrious men who have bowed in prayer or 
risen in protest against oppression within these sacred 
portals. 

Some of the pulpits date from 1717, if not even fron 1688, 
and organs are still in use that were sent from England in 
1756 and said to have been tested by the great Handel 
himself. 

These old churches have been desecrated by the ribaldry 
of British soldiers, they have been honoured by the ringing 
speeches of inspired patriots, sanctified by the solemn 
funeral ceremonies for illustrious dead, and consecrated 
through years of worthy service to God. The architects 
have produced buildings not alone pleasing to the eye, but 
they satisfy the requirements of convenience and stability, 
and they stand the test of time. May their towers and 
spires of sunny grace long rear their slender beauty as a 
symbol of all that is best in the foundation of character, 
history, art and religion. 


CHURCH AT WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Built 1914. 
(A Copy of the Church at Old Lyme, Conn.) 
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Catalan Architecture. 
By Mary Haslewood. 


LA SAGRADA FAMIGLIA. Gavpio’s Chief Work. 


Spain, the land of a wonderful past, stately grandees, brilliant- 
eyed senoritas—darting veiled glances from under coquettish 
mantillas, where most live in a mysterious glamour of secluded 
grandeur in medizval castles much as did their ancestors 
hundreds of years back, a land of the Sleeping Beauty that the 
Prince Charming of Progress has only begun to aw aken with 
the kiss of modernity. 

A true enough picture of Spain except for the north-eastern 
province of Catalonia, haughty little land of contradictions 
like the imaginary kingdom of a romantic novel, a tiny country 
of romance, revolutions and bombs. It is, however, a country 
which has its own specious art, letters, music, language and 
politics, a country which spurns royalty and which has furnished 
Spain its Irish question, but whic h is still the fountainhead from 
which springs two-thirds of the big business of the Iberian 
peninsula. 

It is not surprising, then, that this seething cauldron of fiery 
red radicalism, independence, revolt, idealism and, withal, 
practicality, has generated the most astounding and uncon- 
ventional architectural ventures known in the realm of the 
New. Art. , 

One is here projected into advanced perspectives with a 
rapidity comparable to a mental somersault, above all in that 
which concerns domesticity. Here the Catalan architect has 
experimented with the most bizarre ideas, and again, most 
curious, there is not a glimmer of the art of the Moors who have 
so left their impress on Southern Spain. Once and again there 
may be a suggestion of the Saracen, the Egyptian and the 
Assyrian, but, after all, nothing that can be traced with precision. 

He has uplifted the villa and the apartment building and 
regenerated the house by ideals which have taken him into 
stone dressmaking and roof millinery designing. It is thus 
that house- hunting in Barcelona, the Catalan capital, and the 
commercial metropolis of all Spain, offers entirely new archi- 
tectural sensations. 

The Catalan school of architecture easily leads among all 
artistic revolutions of our times. You may see this in the 
masterpiece, still uncompleted, the Sagrada Famiglia, a massive 
church fabric, the work of the chief of the band: of these new 
school architects, and once its silhouette is scanned you will 
not ask why. 

Frankly, it is because these Catalan pmarchisat in architecture 
have been the first to make the new art practical—no other 
application of it has accomplished this. At least so these 


ingenious Catalans declare, wedding the useful lovers of innova-_ 


tion and daring under the chaperonage of utility, a difficult 
problem at any time, anywhere. The Catalans have, however, 
outdone the secessionists of Vienna and the disciples of Bieder- 
meyer in their Peay | brain breeding of Mediterranean 
fantasy. 

All the Kobrin ideas that cubists, orphists, synchronists and 
other venturesome spirits have timidly splashed about in paint 
and clay Catalan architectural designers have coralled, lassoed 
and branded with their own unique imaginations, harnessed 
them boldly to the meteoric star of their genius, put into order 


the chaos of all the ‘“‘ New Art” theories that ever existed, and d 


finally, by the simple process of ceasing from fumbling and frankly 
expanding conceptional horizons, have materialised them: into 


what can only be called anarchistic architecture, at least a 


radicalism so violent in hue that it may be well called that. 
Sheer audacity has done the trick, and has not illy succeeded 
at that. 

Having produced something absolutely new, they have also 
made of it a business success, the more remarkable this in that 
from the cephalic index these are the things that properly should 
be the attributes of the Nordic race, than of those of the 
Mediterranean which are the most possible distant, the Catalan 
above all, a blend of all the races which saw birth around the 
Mediterranean. 

It is in the Paseo de Gracia quarter of Barcelona’s composite 
Belgravia and Kensington High Road, with its triple tree- 
shaded carriage thoroughfare, and three broad promenades for 
pedestrian ramblers, that this new phase of town architecture 
comes to its fullest bloom. 

These modern Catalan builders are daring and few. 
is a close corporation. 


Theirs 
Half-a-dozen free spirits have accom- 


plished this thing, and among them but three stand out as 


veritable popes among the minor clergy of their cult. 

There is Don José Puig y Cadafalch, who specialises in a 
wonderful, unique floral gothic, and there is Don Luis Domenech 
y Montaner, who does marvellous lace and embroidery work in 
stone and marble, and there is Don Antonio Gaudi y Cornet— 
poet, artist, musician and architect, who may be called the 
original architectural contortionist. 

A Catalan of the fiercest, non-relenting and most original 
type, Don Antonio recognises nothing that exists outside his 
beloved Catalonia, the land of his birth. He refuses to speak 
anything but the Catalan tongue, or think any thoughts but 
those inspired by Catalan temperament, and live no life but that 
of the pure-blood Catalan. 
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THE GROTTO, BARCELONA. 


This little group is the arbiter of Barcelona’s school of the 
newest of new architectural art. If you are fortunate enough 
to gain entrance to them you will find these purest types of art 
innovators garbed in long black cloaks draped in the Spanish 
style of medizvalism over their shoulders, their fiery black eyes 
blazing under their red Catalan caps, which latter is to the 
Catalan what the flapping black béret is to the dwellers in Paris’ 
Latin Quarter. 

“We go to nature, to the mountains, to the forests, to the 
running streams, to the clouds,” they say, “‘ for our architectural 
forms.” “And why?” “Are human beings designed accord- 
ing to the first principle of Euclid?” ‘‘ Then why should the 
parallelogram have been taken as the accepted plan of our 
dwellings when indeed they are not even more nearly box-like ?”’ 
“Why live in a hollow cube?” “Is there a straight line in 
nature?” “Is nature designed in squares?” These are the 
problems the Catalan architects continually put before one. 

The three principal articles of their creed are the reversion 
of form, the obliteration of the straight line and the suppression 
of the plain surface. This is sensed when you are finally intro- 
duced to what is accepted as the most nearly perfect expression 
of the refinement of the Catalan spirit in architecture, the big 
apartment house nicknamed the ‘‘ Grotto,” the masterpiece of 
Don Antonio Gaudi y Cornet, who is apparently determined to 
eliminate from modern life the debasing effects of the “T” 
square, the plumb line, and even the conventional are. 

_ Imagine a collection of cave dwellings of the stone age mas- 
sively piled up in tiers, decorated by the perfected hallucina- 
tions of futurist sculptors and painters, and you see before you 
the masterpiece of Catalan domestic town architecture to date. 
The “ Grotto;” the “House without Corners,”’ seems at first 
glance so unreal as to be built up out of papier-mache, as un- 
substantial as a painted back drop of the stage ; in reality, it is 
composed of giant blocks of rough-hewn neutral granite as 
ponderously and primitively constructed as was Solomon’s 
temple. 

We realised what could be done with an interior of a building 
such as this when we passed through a massive door on the third 
floor landing, a door gilded and barred like that to the strong 
toom of a bank. Embossed, high relief motives formed the 
decorations and clambered over walls and ceilings indi crimi- 
nately. One door between the salon and the dining room was 
of solid chiselled or cast copper, representing a gorgeous, more 
than life-size peacock. There were bronze chandeliers draped 
with yards of crystal fringe which spangled themselves octopus- 
like in all directions. The sky-line of the rooms, as it were, 
was like the serrated profile of a mountain range, friezes began 
at the chair-boarding, which was of porcelain tiles of many 
crude, non-blending and violet hues, and rambled polychromati- 
cally around the four sides. There was no stencilling anywhere, 
all had been painted freely where the motives were not in relief, 
and even then they were coloured. As for the decorations and 
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SUBURBAN ARCHITECTURE, BARCELONA. 


their inception they were born of the sub-tropical jungle,. all 
the flora and fauna of Spain and south thereof, vegetation 
luxuriant in mass and colour, birds and beast as gaudy as nature 
ever grew them. 

Another town apartment house had a facade which shimmered 
like rare porcelain, composed of tiles of irregular shapes which 
wove cascades of blues, yellow and greens and whites about oval 
window and door frames. Casually studded at intervals along 
the front were opaline plaques of varying sizes in gilt and green, 
a veritable Russian mosaic, as of the background of an Ikon 
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jewelled with opals, of no real design at all, yet giving the 
impression of a show of tropical orchids. 

“A design should never repeat itself,” say these Catalan 
masters. ‘ Does nature duplicate an idea, no matter how good 
it may be?” ‘‘ Never.” “And that precisely is why our 
architectural embodiments of design are restful.” “* With fulness 
of treatment and fitting authority we have been able to avoid 
confronting one with uneasy repetitions—our combination of 
forms is always unexpected—therefore all is nerve restoring.” 

As for suburban Catalan houses, from doorstep to rooftree 
they achieve self determination with a blaze of tiling laid after 
the shading and pattern of some unrecognised tartan, crossed 
with the design of an old Indian palm-leaf shaw], with an inter- 
polation of a motive from the famous mantones de Manila which 
the Spaniards have always believed was made in the Philippines 
but which first saw light in China, coming to the Western world 
in this roundabout way and leaving their trail all over Catalan 
architecture in passing before they were grabbed up as souvenirs 
by tourists. 

House, garden walls, curbs, benches, fountains, gateways and 
garages scintillated with the same shining embroidery, a sort 
of static expression of hootch and jass. Whether Catalan 
architecture is responsible for the very prosperous glazed tile 
industry of the country or it be that that shiny product auto- 
matically suggested its crisp usefulness in carrying out the 
Catalan architect’s theories is obscure, but the medium has 
almost entirely supplanted paint hereabouts and expressed an 
opinion quite its own, and one worth considering even further 
in its application, and elsewhere at that. 

Another villa had its high roof fantastically gabled in steps 
out-Dutching the Dutch canal dwellings. High circling walls 
surrounded it of small brown and cream coloured bricks, shot 
into damiers of green. 

“‘ Ah, but these are only minor effects of our architects ; now 
for the masterpieces !”” said our friends. 

Back again to town our gaze focussed on the modern palace 
which the poet architect had designed for his most enthusiastic 
worshipper and most opulent patron, the Conde Guell. It is he 
who has courageously backed the genius to the successful 
application of the theory that your art shall make you free. 
For the wildest, most outre forms of art and architectural schemes 
the designers are more sympathetic than any other architects 
in the world. 

It is a gigantic building, this banker’s dwelling, planted on 
one of the oldest and narrowest calles of medizeval Barcelona. 
Because of form and motif it seems almost to have lost its 
modernity, which shows again the adaptability of this specious 
architecture to its purposes. It is grim, massive and magnificent, 
the Palacio Guell, with an almost prehistoric grandeur. 

The twin, cavernous portals are on the slant, grilled with a 
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writhing network of elaborately forged iron open into a gloomy 
depth of entrada, like the forecourt of a feudal castle ; from 
whence a monumental stairway runs aloft with a ramp of electric 
lights burning night and day. 

Fashioned of great, grey. granite blocks, the upper storeys of 
this master-house project far out over the narrow street below, 
the facade barred with strips of black and white marble, a 
suggestion which may have come from something Genoese or 
Venetian, both of which ancient republics had close traffic 
relations with the Catalan capital in good old Renaissance times, 

In the lofty forty foot triangles of the gables are symbolical 
paintings of a vague, mysterious penetrating quality of that 
species which Catalan architects delight in putting over—and 
they do. There is little need for the fast fight, the thing is 
coming, anyway. There is nothing that can stop it in spite 
of the brakes of tradition and convention. The same thing, less 


vivid, less localised, is making itself mildly manifest in other 


lands. : : 

The roof is a typical Gaudi roof. The only thing that stops 
him from running to the sky-scraper type of edifice is his vanity 
in wanting to show off what he can do with roofs, a feature 
which, with him, is by no means subordinated to the role of a 
mere covering of the walls. 
his followers with this same genial idea. 

‘“ White expresses finality of effort,” they say, and for this 
your rooftops are frosted with white tiles like the icing on bridal 
cakes, and lined beneath with some dull, neutral substance— 
the white to refract the sun’s rays as much as possible and the 
neutral to shunt off the violet rays from further penetration. 
It’s not all rule of thumb, by any means. Roofs are crowned 
with tall, dwindly spirals, swirls and rosettes stuccoed with 
flashing fragments of porcelain and crystal. 

Chimneys are tied into intricate stone knots, or blossom out 
into bouquets of white marble flowers, while fantastic dormer 
windows break up the intermediate facades which would other- 
wise resemble a stranded iceberg glittering in the sun. The 
gutter edges of roofs are scalloped and braided, pinked and 
button-holed into ornamental palisades, into which are inserted 
at regular intervals gilden iron worked baskets in which are 
roven the chain and pulley block which from time immemorial 
has served as the primitive Spanish outside elevator for hoisting 
household supplies and belongings to the upper floors. 

It was over the roof of the “ Grotto” that the poet-architect 
nearly came to grief with one of his staunchest and most loyal 
supporters. The patient payer of bills all but turned at last. 
‘The expense of it all will be ruinous ; you and your masterpiece 
are breaking my bank account as it is; more than a million 
douros has the house cost me already.” 

‘Tf you thwart me I shall refuse to finish the building, and 


He has furthermore inoculated all 


oy 


then what ?” flamed back the haughty artisan. This brought the ~ 
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owner to his senses and his knees, for this knowing poet who 
built houses always kept the plans in his head, with never so 
much as a detail of design on paper beyond the mere con- 
structional measurements. No one but a Gaudi could finish the 
work and everyone connected with it knew this. 

At most he will but explain the general idea of his scheme to 
some favoured acolyte, who is permitted to make a small model 
in plaster, shaped and tinted a bit further as time and the work 
progresses. If this assistant makes anything like a near guess 
as to what his verbal instructions suggest, the master embraces 
him and hails him as “el mew fis,” which is Catalan for ‘“ my 
son.” Should the pupil miss his guess he crawls into the nearest 
coop which represents oblivion and awaits the lightning to strike 
elsewhere. The newcomers and understudies in Catalan archi- 
tecture are an up and coming lot. 

“ My method ? How do I work? Only with absolute freedom 
of action will I build you a house. No estimates will be given, 
no plans will be shown, no bargain will be made.” 

Timidly you may make the mistake of asking what it will 
cost. If the master does not throw up the commission on the 
spot he will at least throw up his hands and wildly demand: 
“ How do I know—Deu Meu! I create as I build. You will 
know when I have finished.” _And thus it is that you are 
eliminated until it is time to sign on the dotted line at the 
bottom of a cheque. 

It is thus that Don Antonio Gaudi y Cornet, poet, artist, 
musician, architect, has, with originality, solved the problem 
which has ever devastated genius and blocked the best in the 
original worker. 


New Book. 
“English Church Fittings, Furniture, and Accessories.” J, 
Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 

The late Dr. Cox was a prolific and enthusiastic student of 
ecclesiastical archeology and antiquities, and this book is a 
useful contribution to the subject. As the author modestly 
admits in his preface, the illustrations are in this case at least as 
important as the letterpress. 

A book of this kind should be a valuable guide to clergy and 
others interested in the adjuncts of a church, and serve to 
stimulate ideas. Too often an ignorance of the best traditions 
and historical precedent leads to the adoption of commercial and 
stereotyped “‘ goods,” where a little knowledge of, and regard for, 
the principles involved would result in the employment of 
sounder and more appropriate methods. From the study of the 
various features, as portrayed and explained in this book, one 
Be ethaps hope for something better than mere “ catalogue ”’. 
goods, . 

The introduction dwells rather unnecessarily on the piety 
and devotion of the donors of the accessories of Church worship. 
There is no good work without enthusiasm and devotion, and 
religious devotion must in some measure have been the main- 
Spring of the activities which produced the works under con- 
sideration. 

A careful study of the clear and simple descriptions given, 
and of the very excellent photographic illustrations, should be of 
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great value to the very numerous section of the general public 
for whom an old church holds a constant charm, but who never 
quite know what to look for, or how to appreciate the details of 
the furnishings and equipment of the building. To Churchmen 
the book will specially appeal in its reverent treatment of sacred 
subjects. 


Interesting Tests. 


Messrs. John Tann, Ltd., Safe and Strong Room Engineers, 
of 117 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1, send us their booklet 
of the Certificate of Test, No. 2,176, made by Messrs. David 
Kirkaldy and Son, the well known testing engineers, of a slab 
of their Safe Construction. We give an illustration of the 
apparatus used, the test lasted over a period of three days. 
The slab tested, was that designated by Messrs. Tann as their 
grade 2 Anti-Blowpipe Safe and Strong Room Door Construc- 


tion, which is being used for an extensive battery of strong 
rooms, which they have in hand, and which they state is the 
largest installation of its kind now being constructed in this 
country. The same material is employed in the manufacture 
of safes for diamond merchants and others, to whom a high 
degree of security is an essential. The report states that the 
time spent in actual work on the slab was as follows :— 

“On June 26 we attempted to cut a hole about 6 inches by 
5 inches, after 4 hours 40 minutes continuous work with three 
men we had not succeeded in removing this size piece from the 
outer plate covering the main construction. 33 drills were 
spoilt in addition to other tools. 

On June 27, an attempt was made by the British Oxygen 
Company’s expert by means of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe. 
After 1 hour 50 minutes, the expert expressed himself satisfied 
that it could not be done. 

The final test was by the oxy-acetylene blowpipe and com- 
bination tools. Although considerable fatigue was experienced 
by the operators, and there were several periods for rest, the 
attempt had to be abandoned. The conclusions arrived at 
were as follows :—(1) Proof against mechanical tools and ap- 
pliances. (2) Proof against the oxy-acetylene blowpipe. 
(3) Proof against a combination of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe 
and other methods of penetration, with the gas and apparatus 
available to a burglar under practical conditions.” 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of Tan ARcuirEct. 

Str,—The old lead on the nearly flat roof of the north and 
south aisles of our Church is ina very: defective condition. The 
cost of replacing being prohibitive, can anyone suggest a suitable 
covering which will adhere to the lead and stop leaks ?—Yours, 
etc. CHURCHWARDEN. 


Competition. 
Members of the R.I.B.A. and members of the Society of 
Architects are notified that the condivions of the Southsea Lay- 


out Competition are unsatisfactory, and that they should not 
compete until the conditions have been amended. 


Particulars may be obtained by writing to the chairman, 
Mr. Frank E. Chapman, 1800 East 105th Street, Cleveland, 
respecting the work of the American Hospital Association 
Committee on the subject of Hospital Floors. The committee 
solicits samples for testing purposes, and will report on the result 
of these tests at the next annual meeting. 
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By Charles G. Harper. 
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Found only in Classic and that neo-Classic architecture 
we style “‘ Renaissance,” for the very excellent reason that 
the pointed Gothic arch does not lend itself to this treat- 
ment, the sculptured keystone-mask is largely to be sought 
in the City of London and its surroundings, where Wren’s 
City churches, the later giant buildings of banks and 
insurance offices and other great commercial enterprises are 
cast in the more or less Classic mould. These, our days, 
are those of a great and sustained revival, to commercial 
ends, of neo-Classicism. Gothic is under a cloud from 
which at present there seems to be no sign of its emergence. 
So have we travelled through the Gothic revival of more 
than half a century ago, by way of “ Queen Anne” and 
Georgian phases to the Belcheresque type of public building 
and an orgy of wild swag decoration to the present 
Intimidating Style that has a good deal of American 
practice in it. 

The style has gone west, out of the City, to Regent Street 


and Oxford Circus ; yea, even towards the Marble Arch end 
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of Oxford Street. Norman Shaw began it in Regent Street ; 
but things have now grown more gigantesque. Our grand- 
fathers shopped gaily in little shops, whose entrances very 
nearly scraped off the hat of an exceptionally tall man: we 


enter, not ““ shops,’’ but ‘ emporia,” or * establishments,” 
or ‘“‘ stores’’; or, the very latest, ““ The House of So-and- 
So ’’—-under vasty cavernous archways that give us the 
appearance of pigmies. And if we are not afraid, we ought 
to be ; or, at the least of it, impressed. ui 
Well, then, here be keystone-masks. The most famous 
of all these more or less modern ones are those on the 
bridge at Henley-on-Thames. They decorate the upper and 
lower side of the central arch, and were sculptured by a 
lady sculptor, the Hon. Mrs. Dawson-Damer, who at that 
time resided at Park Place, opposite Henley. The bridge 
was builtin 1786. The mask facing upstream is a feminine 
face, representing Isis, framed amid water-plants; that 
looking downstream is a head of Father Thames, crowned 
with bulrushes, and with little fishes peeping out of his 
beard. Mrs. Dawson-Damer received the thanks of the 
Commissioners for the building of Henley Bridge for the 
work ; for one of the masks :—‘‘ May 6th, 1785. Ordered, 
that the thanks of the Commissioners be given to the 
Honourable Mrs. Damer for the very elegant head of the 
River Thames which she has cut and presented to them.” 
She was of the numerous and accursed tribe of amateurs: 
who spoil everything for everyone else. But she was also” 
a cousin of Horace Walpole, who commended her and her 
work. For him she carved an eagle so exquisitely that he’ 
wrote under it: ‘“‘ Non Praziteles, sed Anna Damer me 
fecit.’ Walpole could turn a graceful compliment with 
anyone, and could so turn his head that you did not perceive 
the tongue in his cheek, so to say! But Mrs. Dawson- 
Damer was good as a sculptor, and had studied the art under 
Giuseppe Cerrachi. | 
There are several curious and interesting sculptured 
keystones in London City of Wren’s time. An elaborate 
design decorates the stone over the western doorway of St. 
Bride’s Church, Fleet Street. It represents that wide-. 
spread convention of the winged cherub, fat and smiling, 
which you may find gracing all the City churches, in different 
positions of usefulness: now as a keystone-mask; now a 
sculptured corbel; and, again, most appropriately, used 
as a decoration for fonts. : 
In the Guildhall Museum, darkling repository in the 
crypt, there is an old keystone from a window in Paternoster 
Row. One almost exactly like it is to be seen yet over a 
window of the premises occupied in that same thoroughfare 
until recent years by Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, the 
publishers. It is dated 1671. A keystone-mask in the 
Guildhall Museum, brought from Spital Square, is an 
example of that very debased art, the domesticated key- 
stone, so to speak. There was, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century and on into the early years of the » 
nineteenth, a “classic” rage. Buildings, fondly believed — 
to be of classic design sprang up everywhere, and traces of 
that fallacy are to be seen to this day, even in the un — 
distinguished streets of what were at that time the suburbs 
of London. ee 
Parts of the Marylebone Road, the Clapham Road, the 
Old Kent Road, and many streets of Kennington and 
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ixton show this. debased classicism ; and many of these 
uses bear keystones over their arched doorways. They 
» not, however, for the most part, sculptured, but 
mlded. They exhibit, perhaps, half-a-dozen different 
signs. The one from Spital Square is better than most ; 
lisplays the head of a Jew, like a successful Shylock who 
3 just received his pound of flesh. It certainly is not 
ssical. Another is a humorous-looking monk: a very 
rourite one. But there is a very poor and ineffectual 
id of Minerva, which distinctly aims at the classic idea— 
1 egregiously fails. 

\ very large variety of keystone grotesques, done in the 
e Renaissance spirit, will be found over the windows of 
old houses in Queen Anne’s Gate: that last vestige in 
ndon of the London of that Queen after whom the 
eet is named; and over the Portugal Street archway 
New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, on the inner side, is one of a 
le earlier: a weird, forbidding countenance, like, let us 
*, some tutelary demon of the law. The corresponding 
sk, facing the street, is a weak, unsatisfactory thing. 
ar by, in Chancery Lane, once stood the Rolls House, de- 
lished to make way for additions to the Record Office. 
hada keystone of a strange Renaissance kind: a gro- 
que head with drapery issuing from the eyes. 

somerset House, Sir William Chambers’s masterpiece, has 
very good and bold Father Thames keystone mask to 
' great archway of the water-gate, which, unhappily, is 
ater-gate no longer, and thus loses much of its old effect. 
is conventional head of Thames loses nothing by the 
nethathas settled onit. Indeed, the effect is heightened 
| his wrinkled forehead, upon which swans’ heads meet, 
th his reverend head twined about with fruit and flowers, 
ks the more patriarchal for it. And, over the lower floor 
\dows of the Strand front is a series of feminine keystone- 
sksintended to typify the rivers Severn, Tyne, Tweed, 
lway, Thames, Humber, Mersey and Dee: eight rivers, 
h Ocean in the middle. They were the work of Carlini 
| Wilton, and have been much admired. They are well 
ugh, it is true, but there is no especial characterisation ; 
{ they would serve equally well for the Graces and the 
tues, or any other abstraction, 

n the precincts of the Inner and Middle Temple there are 
ie sculptured keystones. The ‘“ Honourable Society ” 
the Middle Temple has over the archway of its Fleet 
2et entrance the Paschal Lamb and Flag, dated 1684 ; 
le that of the Gray’s Inn, leading from the Gray’s Inn 
id, exhibits not only the black Griffin of that Inn, but 
» the Winged Horse of the Inner Temple. Furnival’s 
|, that stood until 1897, where the Prudential Assurance 
apany’s Holborn offices now are, used to have a keystone 
ring the heraldic shield of that Inn of Court : charged 
‘1 fifteen fers-de-moline, or mill-rinds, an unusual charge, 
-ving from the iron fitment placed in the centre of mill- 
es. Itisa charge borne in different ways by the Ferris 
‘ily, and by some of the families of Mills; and also by 
_Malliners, whose name is equal to “‘ Miller,” being an 
‘ious corruption of “ Molineur.” This particular shield, 
/ever, is borne by Lincoln’s Inn, and heraldically, de- 
| 
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scribed, is: azure, fifteen fers-de-moline or; on a chief of 
the second a lion rampant, purpure. Furnival’s Inn was at 
one time an Inn of Chancery attached to Lincoln’s Inn. 

On the other side of Holborn, in the quiet courtyard of 
Staple Inn, is, among the several keystones to the doorways, 
one which, according to Dickens, greatly puzzled Mr. 
Grewgious, who inhabited within these purlieus of musty 
law, as we read in ‘‘ Edwin Drood.’’ He was in the habit 
idly of surmising what the initials “‘ P.J.T.’’ over his 
doorway possibly could mean. “ Perhaps John Thomas,” 
or “‘ Perhaps Joe Tyler,” he thought. And under certain 
social conditions “ for a certainty P.J.T. was Pretty Jolly 
Too.” 

There the stone is yet, with its date, 1747. Mr. Grewgious 
doddered rather; but if he had but possessed the wit to 
it, and the enterprise, too, he would have adventured over 
to Gray’s Inn, where, on due inquiry of the officials there, 
he would have learnt, as Gray’s Inn long had taken over the 
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Inn of Staple, that P.J.T. was meant for “ President John 
Thomson.” Andif he had cared to inquire further as to the 
other initials over the remaining doorways, he could, with 
due diligence, have satisfied himself as to the names of all 
the other Presidents, and also who were the respective 
Treasurers : for there are keystones with the initial “ T,”’ 
which indicates *“‘ Thesaurus,” or ‘* Treasurer.” 

Staple Inn ceased to be the abode of lawyers in 1884, when 
the Prudential, across the road, bought the property, and, in 
a very public-spirited manner, preserved the quaint old 
half-timbered Holborn frontage. 
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A sculptured keystone over the archway, of a railway 
receiving office in Gresham Street, showing a swan with 
two necks and heads, alludes to the old coaching inn which 
stood on that site: the ‘‘ Swan with Two Necks.” At that 
time Gresham Street was still called “‘ Lad Lane,” and was 
a narrow and tortuous thoroughfare. The “ Swan with 
Two Necks’ was known to coachmen as ‘“‘ The Wonderful 
Bird.” ‘* Necks,’ however, was merely a corruption of 
“nicks? ; from the nicks cut in the bills of the swans up 
the River Thames, identifying the birds as the property 
of the Vintners’ Company. 

A modern building in the City—that of Lloyds Bank 
in Lombard Street, between Change Alley and Pope’s Head 
Alley—has catised the archways into these alleys to be 
rebuilt. The arches are finely built in grey granite, with 
the keystones decorated respectively with a typically 
ascetic Pope’s Head, and with a representation of the old 
Royal Exchange, destroyed by fire in 1838. 

In King’s Cross Road, built into the wall of a house, and 
no longer serving any useful purpose, is a grotesquely carved 
keystone, surmounting a tablet bearing the inscription : 
‘This is Bagnigge House neare the Pindar a Wakefeilde. 
1680.” The ‘‘ Pindar of Wakefield” was the sign of an 
old Inn that once stood here, and took its name from a 
popular play of that title, written in the time of Queen 
Klizabeth. Bagnigge House, too, long since has gone, 
and also Bagnigge Wells, a place once of suburban pleasure 
resort. The last of that suburban tea-garden, to which 
it had declined from the higher level of a spa, came 
in 1841; and the builders came and broke it up three 
years later. 

A curious effort towards decorative keystone-masks will 
be found at the huge block of Post Office buildings, called 
officially ““G.P.O. North, in St. Martin’s-le-Grand and 
Aldersgate Street. Over the archway, on the outer and 
inner sides respectively, appear the sculptured countenances 
of the Postmasters-General who held office at the time this 


ENGLISH BRIDGE, 
SHREWSBURY, 


New Catalogues. 


One of the most tastefully produced booklets we have seen 
for some years past is that issued by Messrs. Charles Churchill 
and Co., Ltd., of 9-15 Leonard Street, London, E.C.2. This 
little work has been prepared to explain the use of “ Alundum 
Safety Products.” The material is made in the form of slabs, 
tiles or stair-treads, and is made in the same way as Alundum 
Abrasive Wheels, for grinding and finishing. The surface of 
the tiles or slabs by this means can never become smooth; by 
use of colouring matter, patterns can be introduced giving the 
effect of mosaic work; a further advantage is that they are 
easily fixed on either new or worn work. There is no maintenance 
cost, and they are acid-proof. The stair-treads are fixed on 
half of the stairs at the District Railway Station at Victoria, 
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building was being erected: Cecil Raikes, a bearded fac 
and Arnold Morley, a clean-shaven one, have suffered a Bo 
deal from the soot and the rain, and look sorry exampl 
of Postmasters. They probably will serve as warnin 
against any further embellishment of public buildings wi 
such portraits of public men. 
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Keystone-masks have found a literary notice in the wo 


of Mr. Thomas Hardy, himself originally by profession ; 
architect. It will be found in his novel, “ The Mayor 
Casterbridge ”’ ; in the description of ‘ Lucetta’s house 
in Dorchester. That description is not, in fact, one of a1 
particular house. It is rather a composite picture of ty 
old mansions in that town. One original is the mansi 
named “Colyton House,” in Glydepath Lane, a turni 
to the north, out of High West Street. It is an ear 
eighteenth-century residence, once that of the Church 
family, and named after the little Devonshire town 
Colyton, near which is situated Ash, that old dwelling, ne 
a farmhouse, whence the historic Churchills sprang. 

Kasily to be seen, on a blank wall, is the long since fille 
in archway with the dreadful keystone-mask, the subje 
of allusion in the novel. “ Originally the mask 
exhibited a comic leer, as could still be discerned, 
generations of Casterbridge boys had thrown stones at 
mask, aiming atits open mouth; and the blows thereof hi 
chipped off the lips and jaws as if they had been eaten aw 
by disease.” The appearance of it is indeed of a ghast 
leprous character. The novelist has a great facility for u 
pleasant suggestion. s 

A singular keystone-mask at Droitwich, portraying a he: 
with a frog, or toad, issuing from its mouth, appears” 
typify scandal; but the history of it, if it have one, 
obscure. Another, at the old parish church of Port 
mouth, dated 1691, shows the arms of the town. : 

Finally, a good keystone-mask on the eighteenth-cent 
“ English Bridge ” across the Severn.at Shrewsbury, mi 
be mentioned, representing a crowned head. . 
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SOMERSET HOUSE, 
WATERGATE. 


and it is estimated that the number of people passing over th 
per week would be approximately two hundred thousand. 


We have received from Messrs. C. A. Peters, Ltd., of Sto 
Road Works, Derby, their booklet of colours showing} th 
permanently coloured waterproof cements under the registe! 
title of ‘‘ Peteroid.”” These coloured cements are manufactui 
from high-grade Portland cement and indestructible mineral p 
ments. The colours are unfading and proof against all action 
the elements ; in addition to the cement and colouring mat 
a correct percentage is added of ‘“ Peteroid”’ waterproo 
powder, and the result obtained is a decorative permanen 
coloured waterproof cement. 
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Registered Trade Mark: 


‘PUDLO 


BRAND 


‘Used by & 
The War Office, 
The India Office, 
Crown Agents, 
The Admiralty, 
etc. 


A powder 
which obviates 
all after-trouble. 


UMEROUS clients in this and other countries avail 
themselves of our many years’ experience in the water- 
proof construction and renovation of buildings. 


We are often able to indicate a treatment which results in considerable economy. 
This service is offered without charge or obligation. It ensures completely 
satisfactory results. 

Send for descriptive booklet—free. 


Used for Reservoirs, Damp Walls, Basements, Tanks, Flat Roofs, Baths, Garage Pits, &c. 
Tested} by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, the Japanese, Italian, Dutch and Spanish Governments, &c. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers ; 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO., Ltd., Ann’s Fort, KING’S LYNN 


J. H. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director. 


Constructional Advantages 


Correct proportioning of fire and flue surfaces, ensuring 


|maximum transmission of heat to the water. 
| 


Large fuel capacity, minimising attention. 


Great reserve power, so that when selecting a suitable size 
‘no allowance need be made for extreme temperature changes. 


Large fire and flue doors, facilitating stoking and cleaning. 


Ashpit formed by extended legs of sections, eliminating 


| 
| Water-cooled grate bars. 
‘separate base and leakage of air into ashpit. 


| Ground metal-to-metal edges, ensuring smoke-tight joints 
between sections without use of putty. 


| Patent Insulated Galvanised Steel Jacket, giving neat 
| finish and conserving heat. 


Ideal Britannia Boilers are made in 19 sizes for 1,100 to 


8.210 sq. ft. of radiation or 860 to 6,400 lineal feet of 4-in. pipe. om abet } 

| Cross Section through flues of Ideal Britannia 
h.% Lists post-free on request. Boiler showing travel of flames and heated 
{ gases. 


ae NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


bs LIMITED. 
(fices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. 


London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 
Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: ‘* Radiators, Hull.” 


Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: **Idealrad, London.” 
Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “ Ideal” Radiators and “ Ideal” Boilers: 
‘Xendale & Co., Ltd., Miller Street Works, Manchester. | William Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 


_ 
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The Stanton Coal and Iron Co. are building 80 new houses 
at Pleasley. 

New Public Baths are to be erected in Stirling, at an estimated 
cost of £10,400. 

The development of a new housing estate at Coach Drive, 
Hitchin, is in progress. 

A wholesale and retail market hall is to be erected at the cost 
of £7,100 at Bromsgrove. 

Captain Evans Hazeltine is erecting eight houses at Llyswen, 
at an average cost of £480. 

It is proposed to erect a new Council School on land near 
Barrack Road, Christchurch. 

The Stella Coal Co. contemplates the erection of an institute 
at Clare Vale, County Durham. 

The borough engineer of Scarborough is preparing plans and 
estimates for a new public hall. 

A new electric railway is to connect Port Credit and Oakville, 
Canada, at the cost of $1,065,667. 

A new infirmary, with vagrants’ wards, is to be erected by 
the St. Asaph Board of Guardians. 

A new maternity home is to be erected at Ilford by the Urban 
District Council at the cost of over £21,000. 

Building operations will shortly be started in connection with 
the Colne Road, Burnley, new branch library. 

The improvements of the bandstand and enclosure at Kelvin- 
grove Park, Glasgow, is to cost nearly £3,000. 

There are to be additions at the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Belfast, the plans for the same have been passed. 

In Queens Road, Aberdeen, a private house is to be erected 
for Major A. L. Mackinnon, at the cost of £2,500. 

The Windsor Board of Guardians have decided to advertise 
for tenders for heating and lighting the workhouse. 

At an estimated cost of £1,250 it is hoped to shortly erect 
a public hall and institute at Four Lane End, Castleside. 

At Stainforth, the new mining village of the Hatfield Main 
Colliery Company, a further 170 houses are to be erected. 

The Butterley Building Co. propose to lay out and build a 
new village of 1,000 houses at Ollerton, Nottinghamshire. 

The Ministry of Health has granted permission to the Hasling- 
ton Guardians to borrow £5,000 for the erection of a laundry. 

On September 26 the foundation stone of the Beddington, 
Carshalton and Wallington War Memorial Hospital will be laid. 

The Australian Minister of Works and Railways has turned 
the first sod for the Provisional Parliament House at Canberra. 

The development of the Cromer residential district is being 
augmented by the laying-out of several well-known local estates. 

Property in the Clarence Road, Bognor, has been purchased 
by the Urban District Council for the erection of new municipal 
offices. 

A scheme costing £36,000 is to be submitted to the Government 
in connection with the erection of a new slaughterhouse at 
Greenock. 

Steps are being taken to erect a new church to meet the needs 
of the residents of the Wrexham Garden Village and the New 
Action Village. 

The Southend Corporation will shortly start building opera- 
tions in connection with a new police court, the estimated cost 
of which is £5,500. 

Falmouth House, St. James’ Square, London, has been sold 
to a life assurance company who propose to use the mansion 
for business purposes. 

Messrs. Glendenning and Hanson, architects, Halifax, have 
designed the new Wesleyan Chapel which is to be erected at 
Triangle, near Halifax. 

A representative committee has been formed with a view 
to obtaining the necessary funds for a new free library for 
Wadebridge and district. 

The Morpeth Rural District Council has agreed to grant a 
subsidy to assist the Ashington Coal Company to erect between 
300 and 400 houses at Linton. 

St. Asaph Rural District Council are to petition the Govern- 
ment to allow grants to be made to builders who started erecting 
houses before the Housing Act came into force. 

The Australian Commonwealth Government in 1911 acquired 
an area of approximately 912 square miles at Jass, Canberra, 
as the site for the new federal capital of Australia. 

The North and East Riding County Councils are to be re- 
quested to construct a footbridge on the west side of the existing 
Mallon County bridge, not less than 8 feet in width. 

The Southport Corporation had before them recently a pro- 
posal for the erection of a new concert and conference hall in 
the North Marine Gardens to accommodate 1,200 people. 
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A piece of land in Sawyer Street, Borough, has been bou 
by the Southwark Council to’ provide a new playground | 
children. The preparation of the site is to afford work for’ 
unemployed. a | 
The foundation stone of new premises in Avenue Road, 
contain workrooms, recreation room and provision for the }j: 
workers to take their meals, was laid recently by the Mayo 
of West Hartlepool. i 
The Aldershot Borough Council will consider at their n 
meeting the desirability of giving free building sites to reside 
who will undertake to build their own houses and live in th 
The Aldershot Park estate has been mentioned in this connecti 
The Octagon Book Shop in Clarendon Street, Oxford, is ¢ 
allowed to retain its present form. Sir Thomas Jackson 
posed extension of the front of Hertford College threaten 
historical little building which is one of the show places of Oxf 
Messrs. Nuttall, Sons and Co., of Manchester, have secu 
contract for the construction of the Heaton and Walker - 
drainage scheme, their tender price being £55,913. This ge 
is one. initiated by the Newcastle Corporation to provide 
for the unemployed. : a 
The Birmingham Corporation have given notice that it) 
their intention to sanction the erection of Club Premises 
Washwood Heath Road, opposite Ward End Park. urth 
sanction is to be given in connection with the erection 
motor houses in Yardley Wood Road. 
In 1914 the scheme for a Mid-Flintshire Light Railwa 
estimated at an outlay of £94,000. To-day the cost is 
as £160,000. The promoters have decided to invite the © 
Council, the Urban and Rural Councils to appoint delegates 
wait on the Ministry of Transport with a view to ascertain w 
help the Government is prepared to give. 
The building of a dam 150 feet high below Juidabyne 
Snowy River in Australia is part of a development schem 
has been prepared for generating electricity. A new ?p 
station on the Green River is to be erected by the Utah Po 
and Light Co., to have a capacity of 60,000 h.p. The schem 
is estimated, will cost ten million dollars. = 
The Falmouth Town Council received from Mr. G. Midgl 
Taylor a report respecting the sewage disposal of the Toy 
Mr. Taylor had been appointed to advise the council on t 
subject. The report mentions Middle Point (Castle Drive) ast 
best position for the outflow. The scheme is to cost £69,01 
and will be laid before the Ministry of Health. ae 
The stone-laying ceremony took place in connection wit 
hall which is to be the headquarters of the Land and Sea Seou 
Wolf Cubs, Girl Guides and Brownies who are connected wi 
the Goole and District Boy Scouts’ Association. The plans: 
by Mr. J. F. Chambers, architect, of Goole, and the contracti 
are Messrs. Platt & Featherstone, also of Goole. ae | 
Owing to the expiration of Messrs. Francis Polden & ( 
Ltd.’s lease at 17 Wells Street, W., more extensive premii 
adjoining the company’s head offices, 56 Cannon Street, Lond: 
E.C., have been obtained, and a showroom for the display 
electrical fittings, domestic appliances and accessories has be 
opened. The telephone number is City 5538-9. om 
A bricklayer in New York receives in wages £15 per we 
In consequence, many clerks who have spent much time a 
study in office werk at a salary of £6 per week are transfe 
their energy to bricklaying at the more lucrative pay 
The most significant feature of this movement is that th 
connected with the building trade favour this dilution. 

The Town Council of West Hartlepool are to consider at th 
next meeting a scheme for the construction of a bathing pi 
and other developments at its seaside resort of Seaton Care 
The bathing pool, which will be east of Staincliffe with dressi 
rooms under the promenade, will be 200 ft. by 100 ft. A lar 
shelter to accommodate 1,300 people is also included in the sehen 
The whole of the plant in connection with the new pow 
station at Marrangaroo has been bought in Great Britain. T 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co. are spending ten milli 
dollars on the development on the Stave River. Three plants ¢ 
to be erected to harness 115,000 horse-power. A new port 1s 
be built at Kiu Kiang, the public land at Lung-Kai-ho, and Pit 
Hsin-Chow are, with adjoining private grounds, to be utilis 
for the purpose. 

The Department has received a copy of a summary of t) 
United States Department of Commerce Census of Manufacture 
1921. The summary, which consists of 17 foolscap folios 
closely printed matter, may be consulted by United Kingde 
firms interested on application to the Department of Overs 
Trade, 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. at 
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AUSTRALIA HOUSE. 4 From an original Etching by 
A. Marshall Lain Ont & Son, FF.R.I.B.A. Christopher M. Shiner. 
rchilects. 


REDPATH BROWN 
me Xk CQ. Ltd. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
_ LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 1G 


ie WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER 


( EDINBURGH GLASGOW | BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. | St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office : Office : 
st Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. | Office: 19 Waterloo St 


47 Temple Row. 
REGISTERED OFFICES; 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


Milburn House. 
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A new police station is to be erected on the market estate, 
Batley. 

An elementary school is to be built in Banks Road, Garston, for 
the Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Austin McKay is the architect for a new Roman Catholic 
church at Fairfield, Sydney. 

The remodelling of the Islington Workshops, Adelaide, South 
Australia, is to cost £200,000. 

A new shipping office at Watt and Hunter Streets, Newcastle, 
New South Wales, is to cost £100,000. 

A new Roman Catholic church is to be erected in the Marsden 
Road, Stafford, but as yet no plans have been prepared. 

The scheme for the enlargement of the Barnsley Beckett 
Hospital, costing £34,000, is to be carried out gradually. 

A new school at Rainworth will be erected by the Notts Educa- 
tion Committee at a cost of £14,500, the amount of the accepted 
tender. 

Owing to serious damage by mineral substances it has been 
decided to erect at a cost of £7,000 a new Roman Catholic church 
at Tranent. 

The Bradford Secondary Education Committee is considering 
the proposal respecting the erection of a new grammar school 
at Thornton. 

The purchase of White Lodge and grounds, Bridlington, is 
recommended by the Town Improvements Committee for 
conversion into Municipal Offices. 

The Borough Council of Wandsworth passed the plans for a 
new library at Earlsfield and a new swimming bath at Streatham. 
The total expenditure involved amounts to £200,000. 

Plans have been prepared by the Housing and Town Planning 
Trust for the erection of 400 new houses at Thurnscoe. The 
contract has been let to A. Bull and Co., of Thurnscoe. 

The Bradford Corporation Street Improvements Committee 
have approved of the lay-out plans for 380 houses at Heights 
Lane Road. The houses will be built by private enterprise. 


Considerable extensions are to be made at the Royal Mint ; 
they include the reconstruction and arrangement of the bronze 
department and the installation of new furnaces and machinery. 


Forty-two further houses are to be built on the Mill Lane 
site, Wallasey. A tender by Messrs. J. A. Milestone & Son, Ltd., 
for the erection of 30 houses in Belvedere Road is recommended. 


Mr. G. Watt, architect, of 214, Union Street, Aberdeen, has 
prepared plans for a boys’ club, and the Town Council has been 
approached for a site at the north-west corner of the Gallowgate 
open space. 


H.M. Consul at Callao reports that from October Ist next a 
fine of 25 per cent. of the value of the goods will be imposed for 
omitting the Consular invoice, even if one is obtained after the 
parcel has been despatched. 


Bethnal Green Borough Council has a.scheme for the erection 
of new public baths in hand, and the Ministry of Health has been 
approached for permission to borrow the necessary money for 
the purchase of a suitable site in Old Ford Road. 


No. 7, Carlton Gardens has been acquired as a ladies’ annexe 
to the Carlton Club. The whole rebuilding scheme is in the 
hands of Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., architect. Sir Mallaby 
Deeley’s gift of £30,000 towards the cost has largely solved the 
problem of finance. The scheme will be more ambitious than 
was originally planned, 


It is proposed to create a garden suburb consisting of 1,800 
houses, thirty shops, six public buildings and factory accommoda- 
tion at Feltham, Middlesex. Sir Ernest Hatch is to be chairman 
with Mr. Charles Cuzman managing director of a small company 
that is to be formed for the purpose. Four hundred of the houses 
will cost between £900 and £1,250 each. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Francis Jukes, 
managing director of the Silicate Paint Co., which took place at 
Brighton on August 21 last. Mr. Jukes joined the Silicate 
Paint Co. at Seel Street, Liverpool, in 1878, and was destined 
to see it become one of the leading paint manufacturing firms of 
this country. He quickly realised the possibilities of Duresco, 
then only in its infancy, and it is largely due to his efforts (ably 
seconded by his co-director, Mr. Hugh Watson, and by his son, 
Mr. Edward Jukes) that Duresco has become a household word, 
It was a matter of great satisfaction to Mr. Jukes in later life 
to find his earlier anticipations realised and the water paint on 
which he had ungrudgingly bestowed an enormous amount of 
labour and enthusiasm become universally adopted. Mr. 
Jukes had been ill for the past nine months and his decease 
was therefore not unexpected The interment took place at 
Shooter’s Hill Cemetery, Blackheath, on August 24 
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Recent Fires. 


One wing belonging to Binderton House, an Elizabet 
residence near Chichester occupied by Colonel Cecil Har 
was burnt out on Saturday last. Unfortunately the wed 
presents of Colonel Hankey’s daughter, who is to be ma 
shortly at Chichester Cathedral, were destroyed by the fla 

Asmall fire broke out in the premises belonging to the Steri 
Milk Company in Walsall Street; the West Bromwich 
Brigade were called and soon had the matter well in hand, 

Damage estimated at £50,000 was caused by fire at three s 
belonging to the Co-operative Society at Barry, South Wale 
Saturday morning. 

A fire extinguisher was in operation on a fire at the Ship 
Engineering Machinery Exhibition at Olympia on Satu 
The fire was speedily extinguished and little damage done 
spectators turned away with a feeling that for once they had 
a little extra entertainment for their money. 3 

Walsall’s Super Theatre was almost entirely destroye 
fire early on Sunday morning, September 2. When it was 
in 1920 it was claimed to be the finest cinema in Europe. 
seating capacity was 1,400. . 

The old Oddfellows’ Hall in Highgate, Kendal, was compl 
gutted on Saturday morning. The premises were occupie 
Messrs. H. Livingstone and Sons, boot and shoe factors. — 

A big fire occurred at Dorney Court Farm. A large \ 
and tiled roofed barn was burnt to the ground, the estim 
damage is £1,000. : 

No. 1. Buller’s Wharf, Bermondsey, was the recent sce 
a fire in which large quantities of matches were destroyed, 


A disastrous fire occurred at Fursdon Farm, near Ermin; 
almost completely destroying the farmhouse. 


Housing News. 


Thirty new houses are to be built near Whiteabbey rai 
station, Belfast. The Littleton Colliery Co., Cannock, ai 
erect 20 houses at Cemetery Road. Sixteen houses are t 
built by the Chorlton Land and Building Co., in Newport F 
Mr. M. Woodall is the architect. At a price of £393 each fo 
scullery type and £470 for the parlour accommodation 
further houses are to be erected on the Nova Estate, Bir 
The Bromley Rural: District Council has received the app 
of the Ministry of Health in connection with the erectio 
100 houses by an Orpington firm. The Beckett Nook, Dews 
Moor, housing scheme has started to materialise, bui 
operations having commenced. The Scottish Board of H 
has approved the erection of 88 houses, to be erected by 
Dundee Corporation on the Dudhope estate. A further 
houses are to be built on the Victoria Drive, Eastbourne, < 
average cost of £600 each. The Director of Housing of 
Glasgow Corporation has been instructed to prepare la 
schemes for Merryflatts Crossmyloof and Whitefield Road a 
On the Stamford Road estate the Kettering Urban Dis 
Council proposes to erect 136 houses. They contem 
completing their programme of 300 houses in the next two y 


A large gathering of the members of the Council and fi 
took place at Chirk on Thursday last, when the Chairman 
Geo. Rowley) formally announced, the completion of the 
portion of the Council’s housing scheme. i 


The principal site, forming the garden suburb of Rhos-y-\ 
provides for 136 houses—56 “‘A” type, 74 “B” type, 
6“ B4’’ type. This site is believed to be the second la 
completed housing site in North Wales, and the cost has 
about £130,000. The smaller sites at Glyn Ceiriog and 
Fadog, providing for 25 and eight houses respectively, 
afterwards visited. The Council’s architect, Mr. Eres 
W. Berrington, of Wolverhampton and Oswestry, accompé 
the party and explained the details of the scheme. _ 
contractor for the houses was Mr. W. Higley, of Pontes] 
Shropshire, and for the lay-out, roads and sewers, Me 


Hussey & Egan, of Birmingham. 


Chipping Sodbury is in need of three hundred and fifty ho 
At a recent meeting of the Rural District Council, a sugge 
was brought forward to build blocks of five houses each, 
cost per house of £365. Eighty-six houses were needed at | 
The proposed subsidy was £100, of which £25 came out 0 
rates. The chairman explained that this was equal to nine} 
per week on each house; as the extra rating would realise 
two to three shillings per week, the undertaking came W 
a sound business proposition. 
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Housing Problem in France . 


We intend, if we can secure the co-operation of 
yehitects with special knowledge of certain localities, 
0 give a series of articles to illustrate the manner in 
thich locality after locality in England is being spoiled 
y haphazard, ill-conceived building which is not only 
ad in itself, but is so placed and situated as to spoil 
iews and to impede and not to advance the develop- 
nent of surrounding sites. 

The remedy is a clear and simple one—to bring about 
he compulsory application of the Housing and Town 
‘anning Act to the whole of the country. This is 
ecessary because both the average man and the 
yerage public body will not take the trouble required 
» set the Act in force by means of the machinery 
rovided. 

At the time of the passing of the Act it was regarded 
3 an extreme measure the passage of which into law 
as only made possible because its adoption was made 
oluntary and not obligatory. 

It was regarded with reason as an interference with 
ae full rights of private owners, but it is in no sense 
onfiscatory and destroys no man’s freehold interest 
ihis property. It may be defined as a recognition of 
ae broad fact that proper development can only be 
secured by taking broad views of the requirements of 
hole districts and the probable direction of their 
towth. As things stand at present a man may possess 
freehold property the value of which may be very 
rgely destroyed by mistakes made by adjoining 
ers, and the Act, properly regarded, may be 
eseribed as one which safeguards the best interests of 
10se who hold land. 

Its main provisions should be well known to archi- 
cts, but many undoubtedly have not yet realised the 
owers which the community can exercise, while it 
ould unquestionably be news to the greater part of 
1e public that they possess any such powers. 

As long as the Act remains a voluntary one the 
sual objections to taking a little personal trouble, the 
sual fear of offending someone or other, will prevent 
3 wide adoption. Our object, therefore, with the 
‘ticles we propose to give is to show the extent of the 
vil to be coped with, with a view of bringing pressure 
| bear to render the adoption of the Act obligatory. 
It may seem a paradox, but we are inclined to 
theve that so-called ‘town planning” is more 
aportant in the country than in towns, for town 
anning as applied to towns is limited to compara- 
vely small and very costly improvements in built-up 
feas and to laying down the direction and character 
Suburban growth, and we seldom have the problem 
a new town to deal with in England itself. But in 
yuntry districts the flux and flow of population 
eking dwelling places brings about radical changes 
the character of whole districts, changes which, once 
ade, are difficult or impossible to vary ; and whereas 

a town there is a certain concentration of interest 
id a likelihood of some approach to reasonable con- 
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sideration, the initial development of a country district 
is often at its inception in the hands of the smallest and 
most ignorant class of speculator. This man or these 
men buy a portion of a landowner’s estate, if possible 
in close proximity to a station, and proceed to cut it up 
into lots on paper and start the ball rolling by putting 
up the cheapest and shoddiest class of house or shop, 
usually without professional assistance. The district 
grows, but the roads and buildings first made are there ; 
they cannot be eliminated or overlooked, and go 
development goes on from a bad nucleus, like a stream 
poisoned at the source. A man comes along who wants 
a better class of house and also wants to be away from 
“ that ghastly place round the station,’ and acquires 
a bit of land sold to him by some neighbouring land- 
owner without thought of the future development of 
the rest of his property. Very frequently the house may 
be placed just where a future road should be cut 
through, but the owner does not concern himself with 
anything save the price he gets for the site sold. He, 
again, is satisfied because he cannot see the new house 
from any of his windows, and so the process of spoiling 
the country goes on apace. And not only is the country 
spoiled, but the monetary value of land is often destroyed 
also, and we are at the present time dissipating our 
national capital in land recklessly. 

The compulsory application of the Housing and 
Town Planning Act would end the worst features of this 
evil state. Future lines of roads would be planned 
to open up sites with consideration for the convenience 
of every district, and along these roads sites or certain 
areas would be allocated as a minimum size and 
frontage lines fixed, and the occupational character of 
districts would be defined. Shop and, if necessary, 
works and factory areas are fixed and development 
must take place in conformity with the scheme laid 
down. The individual design of buildings cannot. at 
present be controlled, but in time to come we hope it 
may be possible to regulate the use of materials to 
some extent, so that we may no longer have the 
importation of jarring materials foreign to the character 
of a district. 

It is for these reasons that we appeal to our fellow- 
architects to help us in the formation of the necessary 
volume of public opinion to effect one of the greatest 
and most needed reforms of the present time, and we 
hope that those who can help us will at once com- 
municate with us on the subject. The question is one 
of far greater moment than many we discuss ad 
nauseum at our professional meetings, for it must 
be remembered that the whole aspect of the country 
depends not on the erection of a few masterpieces 
of design here and there, and not even on the employ- 
ment of architects for all building work carried out— 
that millennium to which ardent Registrationists look 
forward—but to the wise control and reasonable 
regulation of the square chessboard of property into 
which the whole of the country is divided. 
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Our Illustrations. 


PROPOSED INDIAN MEMORIAL, PORT THEWFIK. 


Sir J. J. Burnet, A.R.A., AnD Partners, Architects, 


ELLISON ARMS, HEBBURN-ON-TYNE. Wrtiam anv T. R. Minsurn, Architects. 


NEW GERMAN DESIGN. Prorsssor Peter BEHRENS. 


(Seu P. 169.) 


GEORGE HERIOT’S SCHOOL WAR MEMORIAL, Jas. B. Dunn, A.R.S.A., Architect. 


The Memorial was erected to commemorate the former 
pupils of the above School who fell in the Great War ; 2,700 
went away and nearly 500 never came back. 

George Heriot’s Hospital was erected at successive periods 
from the year 1628 to 1659. The name most frequently as- 
sociated with the design of the building is that of Inigo Jones. 

The Memorial is situated on a commanding site in the 
eastern portion of the grounds and is axial with the west 
and east steps leading from the terrace in front of the School. 
It is approached from the lower level of the ground by a broad 
flight of steps leading up to a paved platform forty feet in width 
from north to south, and twenty-eight feet from west to east, 
having a stone balustrade running along the three sides. 

The former sloping bank has been brought out to the 
vertical by blocks of limestone, forming a wall garden in front, 
the flat portion right and left of the main approach being 
planted with flowering shrubs. 

The Memorial proper takes the form of a Mercat Cross, the 
lower portion of which is octagonal, measuring seven feet across. 

On six of the octagonal sides there are bronze panels 
containing the names of the fallen.' The octagonal portion 
facing west is reserved for the Dedication panel containing 
the Heriot Arms, with the following inscription :— 


Notes and Comments. 


A Little Knowledge is a Dangerous Thing. 

We are far from being certain that the publicity now 
siven to domestic architecture is a good thing in the 
interests of the public. Hardly a month passes without 
the publication of some book or pamphlet on the small 
house, and hardly a year goes by without some exhibition 
being arranged which covers the subject. The result is 
that many people try to do without technical assistance 
when they require a small house, the outcome being 
that the whole country is rapidly being spoiled by the 
erection of makeshift dwellings incorporating some feature 
or other which has been gleaned from published plans. 
Many of these erections begin to fall to pieces a few years 
after they are built, and most of them contain ugly and 
awkward features. Most men are too much afraid of 
the mysteries of disease to place themselves unreservedly 
in the hands of quacks, yet they are ready to venture into 
an equally technical field when it becomes a question of 
housing. An architect can usually save far more than 
the amount paid him in fees, but the unwary people who 
dispense with them usually find this out too late. The 
- belief often held by the man in the street that he can 
save money by employing a builder of no standing, capital, 
or experience often adds to the trouble, and between these 
two causes a great deal of good money is frequently thrown 
away. 


Manchester Housing Proposals. 


The Manchester Corporation Housing Committee, dealing 
with the question of housing by private enterprise, recom- 
mend that as an experiment the maximum subsidy of £100 
should be granted to persons willing to erect houses of 
subsidy size, and that in the case of the first 300 houses 
no condition limiting the amount of rents should be 
imposed. The Committee also recommends that in the 
case of subsidy houses loans should be granted to a maximum 
of 85 per cent. less the subsidy, but for houses of larger 
size which are covered by the Bill the grants should be not 
higher than 80 per cent. The Finance Committee have 
approved of these proposals and recommend that the 
City Council should be authorised to borrow £100,000 on 
account to cover both objects, the amount to be repaid 
within a period of 20 years from the date of borrowing. 


To the Glorious Memory of the Former Pupils an 
Staff of the School who fell in the Great War. ‘The Name 
of those who Returned Not Again are here Inscribed 
their Honour for Evermore. 1914-1919. - 3 
On the upper portion of the octagon there is a frieze ban 
with the following inscription :— - 
Dulce et Decorum est Pro Patria Mort. iy 

At the Going Down of the Sun and in the Morning 
will Remember Them. au 
Above the main octagonal portion of the Monument, steppe 
intake courses, which are panelled and moulded, lead to th 
shaft of the Cross. ae. 
The crowning feature, which rests on the moulded and carye 
capital of the Cross, is a sculptured device of the pelica 
feeding its young, symbolising “ Self-Sacrifice,” which y 
modelled by a lady sculptor, Miss Phyllis Bone, Edinburgt 
The height of the Monument above the platform is oye 
thirty-five feet, the height from the lower level exceeding fort 
feet. i 
The stone of which the Monument is built was from Ravelsto 
Quarry, near Edinburgh. ’ 
The architect of the Memorial is Mr. Jas. B. Dunn, A.R.S,A 
F.R.1.B.A., Edinburgh, the sculptor being Mr. Alex. Carricl 
A.R.S.A., Edinburgh. Ss 


| 


We believe that in all cases it would be wise to ma 
no condition as to the limitation of rents, for it is obvi 
that this is entirely controlled by the law of demand a 
supply, and no speculator will adhere to rents which woul 
result in his houses remaining unlet. Short of thi 
ereater the rents the more inducement will there be i 
build and the greater the consequent supply produced, s 
that in the end comparatively high rents will themsely 
lead to a general lowering of rents to the most reasonab 
figure which is financially possible. . 


Vacant Possession. a 

The Chairman of the Northampton Housing Committe 
in an interview accorded to a representative of the “ We 
minster Gazette,’ gave the following description of 


ditions prevalent there. He said that :— 


“‘One man has boasted that he has made £30,000 during t 
last five years by buying property, getting the tenants out al 
selling with vacant possession at a greatly enhanced price. | ’ 

‘‘ Owing to the house hunger in Northampton vacant possessi( 
adds enormously to what a house will fetch. This man bu, 
poor houses dirt cheap, and by bullying and threats often ge 
the people out without recourse to legal action. When he h 
to geek legal aid it is comparatively simple with this class 
property to invent some excuse about the condition of t 
house or arrears of rent. ia 

‘“The tenants are always too poor to employ legal assistan| 
and often too ignorant to put their case before the judge and 5 
eviction order is obtained. La 

‘“‘T maintain that it is the duty of the Town Council to pay f 
legal assistance for these folk. a 

‘There is another trick which is played by a woman who 
property. She gave up the house she was living in, went 
lodgings, bought another inhabited house, and gave notice 
the tenants. She sought an eviction order on the grounds tl) 
she had bought the house for personal residence. Before 8) 
obtained possession she was actually negotiating for the sale. 
the house with vacant possession. = 

‘‘ People who are making money in this way often charge eXor’ 
tant sums. An ex-soldier paid £100 deposit on a house offer: 
at £350. When he tried to borrow the balance from a buildi} 
society the society valued the house at £160, and declined 1? 
application. The purchaser lost £30 of his deposit.” | 


There are many ingenious ways of making money, b 
this appears to us to be one of the most amazing. 
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Rates and Building. 


The unsatisfactory and difficult position arising out of 
igh rates now charged in most districts is alluded to in an 
rticle in the “ Westminster Gazette” which specially 
eals with the position on the County Council’s Becontree 
jstate. Here the occupiers of two-roomed maisonettes 
onted at 9s. to 10s. a week, including water rate and house 
uty, have to pay 3s. a week for rates, while for cottages 
snted at from 11s. to 21s. 6d. a week rates of 4s. 6d. to 
3. 6d. have to be paid. People desirous of building or of 
asing houses are now often deterred from either building 
re renting by the increasing amounts of the rates which, 
yupled with the fear of Government interference and 
trol, are retarding the recovery of the building trade 
rerywhere. 

It might be useful if an inquiry were held to discover 
hether there are not functions now exercised by local 
ithorities which might be eliminated in order to reduce 
ie cost of administration, while it would be highly desirable 
iat some effective means should be adopted to adequately 
x motors and motor-drawn traffic, since that seems to be 
1e of the greatest causes of the very rapid increase of local 
tes. We do not see much prospect of the construction 
special roads for swift motor tratfiic, as the expense would 
enormous and not one which motorists would care to 
ar. One palliative would seem to be to greatly reduce 
rmissible speeds on most roads, for this would considerably 
ssen the cost of maintenance while allowing motorists to 
stinguish the main features of the country through which 
ey were passing. 


“Trregular” Dwellings at Hornsea. 


A contemporary under the above title delicately alludes 
the action of the Hornsea Council, who wish to check the 
2 of caravans, old railway carriages, and other like 
uctures which disfigure the town near the railway station 
d on some parts of the cliff. At the Council meeting it was 
sided to withdraw the certificate of occupation pending 
ther investigation by the Sanitary Committee, and legal 
yeeedings are to be taken against three other men for 
a-compliance with the notices served on them. Such 
ion, though late in the day, is to be welcomed, and we 
ud mention many districts where similar action might 
be taken. At Northolt Junction there is a colony of 
usfits *’ which makes the landscape truly hideous, while 
Denham and other places along the line an attempt has 
mmade to convert temporary war buildings into houses. 
such buildings do harm, first because people are induced 
mM motives of cheapness to patch up buildings which 
not be expected to last, and so in the end their owners 
| lose money, when for a greater first expenditure they 
ud create real value. And the second real evil is that 
one with any artistic appreciation wishes to live within 
it of these hutments. We believe it would be a good 
1g if the relaxation of bye-laws sanctioned by the 
nstry of Health for war purposes were now repealed, 
h the exception of a few items like those dealing with 
footings of small buildings and those dealing with the 
as of rooms planned within the roof, and some of 
More stringent regulations in force in some districts 
ling with the question of inflammable materials. With 
exception of these and other similar points the ordinary 
-laws seem to us to be by no means too stringent. 


_ The Rebuilding of Tokio and Yokohama. 


‘18 greatly to be hoped that J apan willin the rebuilding 
€ ruined cities make them less Kuropean in appearance 
ithey were. It is probably unreasonable to expect that 
Japan should be able to serve her business require- 
ts by building entirely in the old traditional manner, 
there should be some via media between this and 
dings which without alteration suggest Europe. The 
2 hotel at Tokio which we recently illustrated, and which 
1€ outcome of the effort of American architects, did 
cea decided Kastern note in its design while conforming 
eW requirements, and we trust that this rather than 
T buildings may suggest inspiration to the designers, 
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whether Japanese or European, who may have to cope with 
the problem. 

The appearance of a city may well be a commercial asset 
of some importance, and the Japanese are inheritors of a 
great artistic tradition which we should be sorry to see 
replaced by modern European precedent. We are not 
surprised to learn that reconstruction is to be at once 
undertaken. It is only what we should have expected of 
Japan, but we greatly hope to hear that the false start 
which new Japan made in architectural development is 
not to be adhered to, but that her advisers will choose other 
and better ways. 


Competition News. 


Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects must not take part in the Southsea Common Lay-out 
and Development Competition because the conditions are not 
in accordance with the published regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. 


Attention is drawn to the fact that owing to a printer’s error 
the requirements for (b) Werking Drawings of Design, Subject 
No. LXIX (a School Library), as set forth, are incorrect. 

The requirements should read as follows :— 


“The design for a School Library may, after it has been 
approved, be re-submitted with the addition of one half-inch 
scale elevation and two half-inch ‘scale sections finished as 
working drawings. The section to show the book-case fittings.”’ 


The Council of the County Borough of Dudley invite Competi- 
tive Designs for the “* Brooke Robinson Memorial ” Building 
and War Memorial Tower to be erected within the borough, 
comprising a Public Hall, Coroner’s Court, small Museum, and 
new Sessions Court. 

Three premiums are offered, namely, £300, £200, and £100. 
The Council have appointed Mr. W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., assessor. 


The Committee invite architects to submit plans and specifi- 
cations for a Cottage Hospital, in connection with Moorside and 
Holmdale Collieries, having two wards capable of containing 20 
beds, observation, anesthetic, operating and X-ray rooms, 
mortuary, nurses’ and maids’ quarters, kitchen, garage and out- 
buildings. The total cost of the premises must not exceed 
£10,000, including furnishing. The Committee do not bind 
themselves to accept any of the plans or specifications which 
may be submitted. Further information may be had from 
the South Moor Colliery Co., Ltd., South Moor, Stanley, S.O., 
Co. Durham, and plans and specifications should be addressed 
to them. 


A new English church is in course of erection at Monte Carlo. 
The site is new and within the Principality of Monaco. It has 
been presented to the British residents by the Municipality with 
the approval of the Prince and is situated at the north-east end 
of the Avenue des Fleurs, on the same level as the Hotel Métro- 
pole and within three minutes’ walk of it. 


The Finance Committee of Felling Urban District Council 
have recommended the acceptance of the tender submitted by 
Improved Roads Construction, Ltd., valued at £44,766 lls. ld. 
for work in connection with the main road from Gateshead 
boundary to Heworth Village. The contractors have agreed 
to employ 75 per cent. of local casual labour. 

Two hundred and forty houses are to be built on the Cleadon 
Park estate, South Shields, from 18 tenders submitted. The 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., secured the contract, their 
price being £93,237 9s. 8d. A further tender by the same 
society for 50 bungalows has been referred to the Borough 
Engineer for further consideration. The Corporation will have 
to borrow £128,500 for the whole scheme. 


The Minister of Health gives notice in a circular issued to 
local authorities that he has now fixed 5 per cent. as the rate of 
interest at which they may make advances under the Small 
Dwellings Acquisition Acts instead of 54 per cent. fixed by him 
with the approval of the Treasury on December 5, 1922. The 
reduction is made under the Ministry of Health (Rate of Interest) 
Amendment Order, dated August 14, 1923. The Minister will 
give consideration to an application for fixing a higher rate than 
5 per cent. in respect of an authority who are of the opinion that 
the rate is not sufficient to cover the expenses likely to be in- 
curred in connection with advances made by them under the 
Acts. 
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GARDEN OF BENJAMIN STERN, ROSLYN, NEW YORK. 
M. Du CuEenr, Landscape Architect. 


American gardens may be said to have little or no 
tradition. The art of gardening has not “evolved” im 
this country and, therefore, no type of garden stands forth 
as a chronological reflection of American conditions or as 
embodiment of American ideas from Colonial days to the 
present time. But why decry the fact! A long biography 
of stages and periods is not essential to garden excellence. 
Neither is garden character dependent upon a carefully 
traced genealogy. What opportunity lies before the garden 
makers of America if, indifferent to the lack of background 
and unabashed by the garden accomplishment of other 
countries, they give vent to the springtide of exuberant 
youth and express in forms of their own creating the garden 
idea that has been common to all nations. 

It would be foolhardy, on the other hand, to suppose 
that the past in any art may be ignored. A child does not 
progress the more by refusing to accept the knowledge of 
his parents. Form, as a means of expression, is subject to 
universal laws of composition ; material acquires meaning 
through association with what has gone before as much as 
by adaptation to an immediate end. The garden art of 
each country has certain general principles shared by all 
and a common mode of expression irrespective of the 
emotional trait inspired by the individual artist. Study 
of the garden development which has taken place through 
the ages will guide the enthusiast to quicker understanding 
and interpretation of his emotions than if he places himself 
en loge immediately he senses a desire for self-expression. 

There are those who will see in the term “ style gardens ” 
a menace—the naturalists who have not risen above mere 
beauty of unit material as found already organised by 
nature ; they profess that a part is greater than the whole 
and essay a collection of units within a garden boundary. 
There are those who would avoid knowledge of gardens in 
other countries as certain enshacklement of free expression ; 
they are at heart copyists, uncertain of themselves to the 
point of adopting blinders. There are others who seek 
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| Style Gardens. 


By George Burnap. 
(From the “ Architectural Record” of New York, August, 1923.) 


garden enlightenment wherever to be found ; it is for suel 
that style gardens will have meaning. ie 

It is profitable to memorise a beautiful poem, to make a 
part of oneself a splendid literary passage, to reproduc 
line for line, if one has the ability, the masterpiece of | 
great artist. The forced attention to every detail, to ever 
finesse, discovers richness of art unrealised by previou 
observation. To duplicate intact a Le Notre garden woul 
be a training-exercise better than an inspection of the lite 
time works of that great artist. To restore the garden ¢ 
Villa Madama as it was originally conceived by Raphar 
would be an enviable apprenticeship. — 

The building of gardens in the fashion of countries othe 
than one’s own, is not a process of imitation. The moder 
architect examines classical examples of the past for the 
significance. He does not reproduce outright, for the yer 
salient reason that he must meet conditions vitally differen 
Italian gardens find favour in this country largely from 
similarity in land contour. Spanish gardens adapt then 
selves to American localities of similar climate. The 
are occasional examples of French garden design, but the 
need of intensive maintenance is a drawback to the 
popularity. The American as a rule is not sufficient 
patient to await the generations necessary for maturi 
the green gardens common to England. Japanese garden 
like Japanese art, will always be an importation. B 
in the analysing of each garden, in seeking the why al 
wherefore of each characteristic to determine which ty 
is best suited to a particular site or set of conditions, t. 
American designer absorbs a wealth of training which | 
eventually will employ in the development of a gard: 
egsentially American. | 

Style gardens are a healthful sign—not to be taken | 
indication of restlessness or dissatisfaction with nati 
design. It is a presentiment of future garden attainme 
in this country, a preparatory stage rich with promi) 


When the styles of other countries shall have been co! 
prehended and the general technique of garden buildi, 


GARDEN OF W. W. HARPER, CHESTNUT. HILL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bo 
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GARDEN OF BENJAMIN STERN, ROSLYN, N.Y. 
M. Du Cuene, Landscape Architect. 


iall have been mastered, individuality will appear in 
merican gardens. Our designers, conscious of purpose 
» externalise an emotion from within, will find expression 
yt in garden forms borrowed from other countries but in 
mms related to the vital processes of daily living, and will 
roduce a style generically American. But it will not be 
amediately obvious nor startlingly different from what 
cher countries of our same civilisation have thus far 
roduced. To quote from that portion of Dr. Oswald 
penglers book on the “ Decline and Fall of Western 
ivilisation” which recently appeared in ‘“‘ The Living 
ge”: “Styles do not follow each other like waves and 
ilse beats. They have nothing to do with the personality 
‘individual artists or with human will and intention in any 
mm. On the contrary, style determines the type of the 
‘tist himself. Style, like civilisation, is a primary 
aenomenon, whether it be the style of arts, religions, 
ulosophies, or of life.” Our garden art is linked with 
iat of the nations of our own civilisation ; we share rather 
ian inherit their experience, we shall utilise the same 
ms, we shall employ the same means of expression, but 
le message which our gardens convey shall be our own, 
spending upon our emotions, our intelligence, our 
spiration. There will be an American content to the 
wentieth century garden style. 


GARDEN FOR SAMUEL UNTERMYER, YOUKERS, N.Y. ° 
Cuas, W. Leavirr, Consulting Engineer, 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1873. 
Prize Mepat ARCHITECTS. 

It may safely be presumed that no one would grudge to either 
Mr. Street or Mr. Waterhouse whatever genuine indication of 
approval might fall to his lot as a distinguished English architect. 
But we may suppose likewise that both of those gentlemen would 
be equally ready to support the claims of a good many others of 
their brethren to be recognised as equally eminent. When there- 
fore we find as the outcome of the Vienna Exhibition that medals 
of merit have been awarded to the two English architects we have 
named and no others, we can scarcely be blamed for thinking at 
first sight that there may be reason for a little jealousy on behalf 
of the profession at large. We naturally enquire at any rate 
what may have been the number and quality of the “ exhibitors ” 
generally in the “ class” in question; and when our enquiry on 
this point discloses to us the ridiculous circumstance that, besides 
Mr. Street and Mr. Waterhouse, there were only two more (whose 
respectable names, although duly published, it would be in- 
vidious for us to quote again), the conclusion must be accepted 
that the affair is little else than a joke. It may certainly be 
said of either of the medallists that he would be a bold man to 
boast of his medal in such circumstances; just as it may be 
affirmed with equal truth that neither of the defeated candidates 
for the honour need be ashamed to treat his misadventure with 
hilarity. The fact seems to be that exhibition medals for 
architecture are a little out of character altogether, and more 
especially amongst a people like ourselves who are accustomed 
to let eminent merit in the arts and sciences speak for itself 
without the aid of ribbons and titles, on the principle that good 
intellectual wine needs no bush in England, whatever it may do 
elsewhere. When a competition of reaping machines or cutlery, 
pianofortes or china, brings to the best manufacturer a declara- 
tion of his merit, well and good—because the medal means 
money; and when certain manufacturers—for the term is 
obviously allowable—of pictures or statues acquire similar 
distinctions, we cannot in principle make any objection if the 
recipients and their confréree think it not beneath the dignity 
of their position to accept them. But a collection of archi- 
tectural drawings belongs to quite another category. The 
drawing of a building stands in precisely the same imperfect and 
often fallacious relation to the building itself in which a drawing of 
the reaping machine or the pianoforte, or even the statue, does 
to the object represented, and we need not add that in respect 
of the English drawings of the day this is most particularly the 
case. The only way out of the difficulty is that which, in every 
successive ‘‘ Exhibition’ which we have seen, has been boldly 
accepted by the architectural adjudicators. The given number 
of honours have simply been distributed amongst those of the 
exhibitors whose reputation was most prominent at the moment. 
Vienna is a long way off; only four of our English architects 
thought it worth while to send anything so far; it is not im- 
probable that two of the four were in a private way expressly 
and perhaps urgently invited to contribute; if we go so far as 
to ask whether this was done for the mere purpose of providing 
recipients for the medals which otherwise must have gone into 
the dust-bin, we intend no offence, but on the contrary con- 
gratulate Mr. Street and Mr. Waterhouse upon the circumstance 
that their fame has already spread so far. 


The New Tivoli. 


The Theatre conteins seating capacity for 2,100 people. 
It is described as being built in the Empire style (though we 
should have called this a misnomer) from the designs of Mr. 
Bertie Crewe, of 75, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, the chief 
architect of the building, and with him are associated Messrs. 
Gunton and Gunton, Architects, of Finsbury House, Blomfield 
Street, London. A waiting-room is provided overlooking the 
stalls which is divided from the stalls portion of the theatre 
by a marble balustrade. Beneath the New Tivoli are two 
large refreshment rooms, one of which is a palm court and the 
other a buffet. The building is so constructed that should 
it be the desire of the proprietors to change the character of 
the entertainment provided, ample room for a large stage 
and artistes’ dressing rooms has been conserved. The seating 
arrangements have been so planned that the view of the stage 
from every seat in the house makes the theatre equally 
adaptable to cinema entertainment, a variety entertainment, 
or an orthodox theatrical production. The main facade is 
of Portland stone and faces the Strand proper, and its sides 
are in “ Atlas White ” Portland cement stucco. The interior 
is lighted by a new system which does away with all indirect 
lighting and yet has no fittings showing. The builders are 
Messrs. Minter, Ferry Works, London, and the plasterers who 
applied the ‘‘ Atlas White’ stucco are Messrs. Clark and Fenn, 
Herne Hill Road, London. 
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Progress with the Housing Problem in France. 
Railway Garden Cities. 


SIXTEEN-ROOM HOUSES DIVIDED FOR FOUR WORKMEN. 


In spite of, or because of, the war, with whatever glance 
one gives, the housing problem for the various class of 
its citizens has become a pressing problem for France. 

Tenoring generalities and coming to a precise citation 
the ‘palm for initiative and ingenuity must be given to the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord, the Northern Railway Company, 
that running from Paris to the Channel ports and to 
Belgium and that which, during the War, suffered the 
most. It has conceived a whole battery of garden cities 
to take the place of the former prosperous communities 
which bordered its line—at Lens, at Aulnoye, at Lille la 
Deliverance, at Laon and at Tergnier. This great railway, 
at the time of the armistice a mere skeleton of its former 
self, is the real animator of the garden city movement 
in France. 

French ingenuity and taste have accomplished wonders 
without in any very great measure foregoing the traditions 
which have done so much to make France what it is to-day. 
Nowhere is a man’s house more his castle then in Repub- 
lican France, and they have sought to keep its identity 
such even in the stress of rebuilding a nation. This sounds 
like French propaganda but it isn’t ; it is simply recounting 
a patent fact. France is on the high road to a progressive 
advancement in living standards, methods of doing business, 
and the utilising of forces which have been wasted hitherto 
often enough. 

This great French railway, a supposedly soulless cor- 
poration, in agreement with the French ministry of public 
works, has developed, and all but completed, a housing 
scheme which is the peer of anything to be seen elsewhere 
in, France. 

Since 1919 the company has steadily planned, levelled, 


DOUBLE FAMILY HOUSE AT TERGNIER. 


filled and built in conformity with various successivi 
projects for the housing of its employees in these reclaimec 
districts. The soil was virgin, practically nothing remainec 
of former alignments or ancient rights, nothing even ir 
the way of debris which might be utilisable in new buildings 

The first dwellings were scattered here and there along 
the line following the demands of the service, often grouy eC 
as a nucleus which might later be developed into a com: 
munity. This has been done most successfully at 
and again at Tergnier, a feat as difficult of conceptio 
of achievement, the first a vast coal mining centre, 
second a great railway junction and division headquart 1 s 

Most, of the wooden houses first built, with rubberop 
corrugated iron or in some cases tiled roofs, were fo 
roomed. Contrary to the case in many parts ot France 
families are large in the north. These houses have a gener a 
living-room and a kitchen, a bed room for the paras 
and another each for boys and girls. 

In spite of local opposition, the wooden, house sehen 
was carried out in some magnitude, but before long cement 
and brick structures began to spring up, of no very origina 
method of handling but in every case of a certain grace 
and convenience, the latter particularly, which had not 
previously been known in this class of French dwelling, — 

The first year of building brought into being 1,500 houses 
and at the end of 1922 over six thousand had been entirely 
completed and the other four thousand of the programme 
been covered in or had risen considerably above the 
foundations. | 

Tergnier, the railway junction which had been but a 
shambles, had nearly fifteen hundred new railway workers 
houses ready for occupancy, indeed occupied. They 
sheltered six or seven thousand railway employees and 
were disposed on the ground plan of what is generically 
called a ‘‘ garden city.’’ The area so covered is about 250 
acres. The plans of other like communities are similar, 

The French term cité is always used where there is a 
group of buildings of much the same stamp or silhouette, 
inhabited by much the same class of people grouped together 
for convenience or other economic reasons. ‘Tergnier, a 
railway junction, has its cité. 

The average partment is composed of four rooms a 
a porch, cellar and toilet. The apartments for large 
families are of five or six rooms, these numbering about 
ten per cent. of the entire groups. - | 

These groups, or cités, or communities in which flies 
new houses are gathered began only with the idea of 
lodging the labourers and workmen specialists, but it was 
not long before the foreman, pay clerks, book-keepers 
and under-superintendents of the division—the principal 
on the line outside Paris, 130 kilometres distant—made 
it known that they, too, would like something similar, 
something of the nature they had already become acquainted 
with, which in truth was something very much superior 
to which they had been used to themselves before the War. ) 
A somewhat different type of dwelling was evolved, some- 
what more pretentious, where, instead of the living room’ 
serving as a kitchen, dining and sitting room, there was 
actually a dining room, a drawing room, the usual bed 
rooms, a cabinet de toilette or dressing room and in some 
cases a bathroom. | 

Of these model cities the most important are Tergnier, 
Lens, Lille la Deliverance, a suburb of Lille, the largest 
industrial city of north France, and Aulnoye on the Belgian 
frontier. Here are found the highest type of these dwelling: 
in the greatest numbers, but the ~effort has given an 
impetus to the general manner of building throughout the 
region which marks.a distinct departure in the local magnet) 
of building of before the War. | 

The average cost of these houses is about ow 
hundred pounds at the normal rate of exchange, of which 
about four-fifths is for actual construction, the remaindel 
being for the land and the contingent expense of the 
installation of water mains, sewers, public lighting, recreat- 
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wentieth century accessories of a well organised community. 

To a large extent these later houses are built of ag- 900 francs a year and from this figure up to two thousand 
lomerated slag and cinders (machéfer, as the French call or more for the most pretentious.- These values, be it not 
(), this being covered finally with a layer of cement which overlooked, being represented by depreciated paper francs 
aay be in turn, colour-washed or left in its natural state. worth about one third of what they were before the War, 
‘he foundations are nominally a foot and a half thick, the bringing the same values at current exchange rates for 


pper walls somewhat less than half this dimension. the pound sterling and the dollar at about what they 
Of the more than thirty cités or communities, of more would have been in pre-war times. 
han fifty homes, or “ chimneys,” as is still the French The government or administration of these properties 


rethod of counting, which have been brought into being formed a final problem. Two methods were considered. 
nquestionably the most important and most striking is First: the company to act as landlord and appoint an 
‘ergnier. , administrator. Second: the inhabitants to have a partici- 
Its ground plan is as a parked group of buildings en- pation in the management of the community goods. The. 
‘osing also a small park of its own, large enough for the latter method was adopted. There is a sort of a council 
ants of its population, containing a cement-bottomed composed of three representatives named by the company 
‘ke, recreation building, tennis courts, a stadium with a and a group of workmen elected by their fellows, who are 
10 metres track, a clinic, a dispensary, maternity hospital, charged with the upkeep and policing of the town, meaning 
large play house for the smaller children and another in the French sense of the word cleaning-up, as well as 
eltering also a sewing and a cooking school. There is having control of the fire brigade organisation. 


ater in abundance, with reservoirs and stand-pipes, in fact This council has at its disposition a cash budget con- 
Ithat.could be desired and much morethanisfoundintowns _ stituted by proportionate payments levied on such subsidary 
| alike population and area in most other parts of France. profits as may accrue from the renting of amusement 
Th all the company proposes to build with its proper enterprises, moving picture concessions, and the like. A 


Sources between ten and fifteen thousand of similar central organisation at Paris, composed of a representative 
ouses distributed at various needful points up and down of each division, treats of questions of a general order 
¢ line. As a basis of valuation of these innovation and outlines specific policies which may be required to be 


vellings for the occupier the four roomed house rents for followed from time to time. 
| 


THE PRINCIPAL AVENUE, TERGNIER. 
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La Villa Trianon, Versailles. 


By Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Leigh French, Jun., A.A. 
From the “ Architectural Recorder,’ New York, August. 


MUSIC PAVILION. 


In the Villa Trianon at Versailles, close by the borders 
of the palace park, we find a happy example of the sort of 
dwelling characteristic of this city that grew up in intimate 
connection with the complex life of the court. The 
qualities of intimacy, comfort, and simple elegance are 
successfully combined in the scheme of domestic existence 
contemplated. 

The gatekeeper’s lodge is the most ancient feature of the 
estate, and dates from theforepartof the eighteenth century. 
From the gate a short, straight drive through a pleached 
avenue of lime trees leads to the long west front of the 
house, a structure dating, in its present outward form, 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century. The north 
wing is a recent addition. The walls are stuccoed and 
painted grey. Viewed from the garden front, the line of 
division between the old and new portions of the house is 
clearly indicated by the variation in the roof treatment. 

It was at first intended to add a new south wing, similar 
to the north wing, but it became apparent that too many 
desirable considerations would have to be sacrificed in 
carrying out this, plan of fully symmetrical composition, 


END OF PAVILION AND ANTE SALON. 


DINING ROOM. 


and so the project was abandoned. The veranda, it 1] 
hardly necessary to state, is a wholly modern feature. Th 
extra accommodation for guests, which a south wing woul 
have supplied, is partially afforded by an interesting littl 
old guest-house of earlier date than the dwelling, to th) 
west of the forecourt. 3 


Although the garden arrangements are of recent exec 
tion—due, in large part, to Miss Elsie de Wolfe, one of th 
owners—they are thoroughly in keeping with local Fre 
tradition, andaffordaninvaluable object lessonin the creatio 
of gratifying results within a limited urban area. Hspeciall 
engaging is the trellised music pavilion, with the long pot 
in front, set in its own enclosure. The treillage-cov 
walls are a blithesome conceit, in keeping with the char 
of the structure. The music pavilion and its immediat 
surroundings were designed by M. Greber, and are wo: 
of that able French architect’s reputation. The treillag 
enclosing the water garden in front of the music pavilio 
separating it from the rest of the garden area and con 
pleting the unity of the composition, presents a fascinatip 
bit of design that will bear close study. | 

At the far end of the tapis vert, and closing the direct vis 
from the house, the large treillage screen with niches ad 
figures is a work of Miss de Wolfe’s own devising, and forn 
a successful and urbane feature of garden embellishmen 
All the treillage is painted green. A diverting bit of ga 
ing in the ancient manner is the little parterre de broder 
immediately in front of the veranda. Here the design 
wrought in low box plants, while the background is cor’ 
posed of red and white fragments of stone, separately di 
posed. The tea arbour and its approach, all in clipp‘ 
yew, recall in pleasing manner the gardening practice of é 
earlier day. | 

Within the house the architectural feature of greate 
moment is the exquisite boiserie in the drawing-room 4 
the little ante-room to the north of it. This is painted 
pale green. x 
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New German Design. 


By Professor Peter Behrens. 

The Ingh ethical values of engineering, as also of other 
its and crafts, will only promote the culture of the people 
f expressive of what we feel, but only vaguely know, and 
vhich may be more or less correctly defined as rhythm. 
Che rythmical or musical element is a very essential factor 
nany art creation. Rhythmics is essentially a measure 
#time—or movement. But it seems justified to claim this 
echnic quality for the plastic art also if one accepts it as 
im expression of the movement of the intellect. We feel 
different rhythm in our modern time when compared with 
hat of any previous period. Relentless haste has taken 
yossession of us which knows no leisure for groping into the 
epth of detail. When a motor rushes at express train 
peed through our metropolitan streets, we no longer 
istinguish the details of the buildings ; while the picture 
f a town seen through the windows of a trans-continenta] 
Xpress becomes a mere silhouette. The individual 
nuildings can tell us nothing. Such a contemplation of our 
urroundings, which has become second nature to us under 
‘ny circumstances, can only be met by building construction 
vith closed, quiet surfaces, flush on the outside, and thus 
flering no obstacles. 

If any part is to be specially emphasised, this part must 
fe made the focus of our direction of movement. Prominent 
etail must be contrasted to broadly conceived surfaces in 
logical manner or else, necessarily, details must be grouped 
ogether in a series whereby the effect of uniformity is 
ttained. To put such rhythmical ideas into effect it is 
bvious that iron and steel, and the methods of working it, 
lay a prominent part. Iron, as constructional science, 
aade possible by the development of modern statics, 
nables us to use the smallest possible amount of material 
quired. Iron enables us to eliminate mass. The effect 
f iron may be termed—dematerialising. But therein 
Iso lies a danger as regards building construction. Steel 
onstruction has the effect of spidery derricks or bare 
amework, A fitting example fora structural steel building 
evoid of any bodily effect is the Eiffel Tower. In com- 
aring it with the glorious architecture of the ancients, it 
ould certainly not be called beautiful—it merely conveys 
1e impression of a naked framework, and yet more material 
as been put into it than the strength of the design 
»quired—to improve its appearance. The object of archi- 
eture will for ever be—not to disclose space, but to 
avelop it. The art of building is the shaping of bodies. 
he Gothic principle of eliminating solid walls is no excep- 
on to this rule. Although the tendency of classic Gothic 
tchitecture is to cover great spaces, its ultimate aim is 
ie Increase of height—effected by the pointed arc. The 
‘me idea prevails in the plan, where it resulted in the 
ng extended hall. But all this is the outcome of the 
‘ystical, transcendental spirit of the time within the 
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LA VILLA TRIANON, VERSAILLES. 


limits of strict architectonic lawfulness, and on the basis of 
a well-defined disposition of space. In the masonic lodges 
of the Gothic the artistic shaping of space as based upon 
geometrical laws has at all times been a subject of devoted 
studies. There was only a tendency to break through the 
space as distinct from the Roman style ; this goal was to be 
attained within the compass of the idea underlying the 
edifice ; the sense of proportion was fully guarded, and there 
was never complete relinquisnment of the idea of body and 
space. 

With the building of the turbine factory of the Allgemeine 
Elektrizitatsgesellschaft in the Huttenstrasse, Berlin, 
which was designed by me, the object was to construct a 
spacious hall with as much light as possible. Therefore, 
the materials had to be iron and glass. With these two 
materials it has been my intention to obtain as much 
effect of space as possible, inside as well as outside. To 
bring about the desired effect, iron and glass were placed 
flush in one plane. The flush surfaces thus obtained have 
even an enhanced effect of surface, if those members which 
are important from a structural point of view are brought 
into prominence by strong shadow effects, thus, above all, 
the supports carrying the roof which are visible on the 
outside. They are not of lattice work, which designers had 
been wont to use in similar cases, but are of plate con- 
struction. Besides, the esthetic effect lends strength to 
the construction. A flush plane surface has also been 
aimed at in connection with the large front window. This 
is all the more important, considering that window 
in the front wall is a weight-carrying member from a 
constructional point of view inasmuch as the seven- 
cornered gable rests upon it. »The functions of the two 
corner pillars are merely to define and to close. For this 
very reason they are also made of different materials, 
namely, of concrete, and their horizontal sectionalising 
contrasts purposely with the verticalism of the weight- 
carrying structure: as they are not intended to impart 
stability, they are inclined obliquely in the same manner 
as the windows. 

One of the foremost tasks of our modern period is to 
render modern construction materials subservient to archi- 
tectonic laws. When we succeed in this, we shall be able 
to convey the impression of stability by means of these 
modern materials. Nobody will doubt the strength of iron 
or steel as determined by calculation, but the question is 
whether the eye trained to orthodox conception of strength 
will also realise this stability. Aisthetic stability is some- 
thing apart from structural stability. It is necessary to 
render a dynamic expression visible to the onlooker, thus 
satisfying an esthetic requirement, which has, for instance, 
been solved in a most perfect manner in the Doric Temple. 
We have already become accustomed to the impression of 
quite a number of modern buildings, but I doubt whether 
stability calculated mathematically will ever be realizable 
to the eye. 
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THE NEW TIVOLI THEATRE, STRAND. Bertie Crews anp GunToN & Gunton, Architects, 


THE NEW TIVOLI THEATRE, ADAM STREET FRONT. 
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FLOODLIGHT ILLUMINATION OF THE NEW TIVOLI CINEMA. 


Lighting at the New Tivoli Cinema. 

Lighting arrangements should be under the direct control of 
the architect whose design is concerned. The lighting of the 
New Tivoli Theatre has been designed by the General Electric 
Co. in collaboration with the architects, and it is hoped will be 
considered an example of artistic illumination. 

The whole of the electrical installation work was entrusted to 
the Berkeley Electrical Engineering Co., who have carried out 
this important contract in a very satisfactory manner. 

The exterior of the building facing the Strand is flood-lighted 
by twenty-four G.E.©. floodlights, twelve equipped with 500 watt 
Osram gasfilled lamps and twelve with 200 watt lamps. These 
are mounted on ornamental bronze brackets and hidden by 
bronze screens. The photograph reproduced is a night view 
taken solely by the light of the installation, and shows the 
effect produced. 

Inside the building interest naturally centres around the 
auditorium lighting, in which the whole of the lamps are 


[eet Ce concealed. 
Deities eee pes ee The main illumination is derived from the domed ceiling. 
NEW TIVOLI SECTION. As will be seen from the plan and sectional view reproduced, 


the ceiling consists of one large shallow dome 54 feet in diameter 
and six subsidiary domes 16 feet in diameter. Hidden within 4 
moulded cornice around the circumference of each dome is a row 
of Osram lamps. These are arranged in three circuits and are 
coloured amber, blue and rose respectively. Each circuit is 
controlled by a dimmer, and the switching is so arranged that 
the colours may be used independently cr may be blended 
together. 

Under the gallery and bale.ny the lighting is supplemented 
by a number of ceiling panels. 

Additional illumination is obtained in various parts of the 
house by amber-coloured panels let into the walls. A number 
ot G.E.C. projectors with colour-sprayed Osram gasfilled lamps 
are also sunk flush in the front of the gallery to illuminate the 
proscenium arch. 


The Wallsend Town Council have decided to erect twelve 
sample houses at High Farm, in order that the public might 
inspect them and thus be animated to erect houses for themselves. — 
At the east end of the borough the Battle Hill Estate Company 
were apparently willing to purchase land for housing purposes 
at £600-700 per acre. The tenders received for the erection of 
houses in flats were reported by the Housing and Town Planning — 
Committee to be too dear and the committee recommended that — 
fresh tenders be invited. The Borough Surveyor has prepared 
plans and estimates for laying out the east and west ends of 
the Burn Closes, etc., with a view to providing work for the 
NEW TIVOLI GALLERY PLAN. unemployed. 
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Preserving timber with SOLIGNUM at Bush House, Kingsway 


All the wooden floor joists, battens, bearers, etc., 
used in the new Bush Building, Kingsway, are being 


dipped in SOLIGNUM before fixing 


This is the best possible insurance against dry rot and decay 


205 BOROUGH HIGH STREET, S.E.1 
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General News. 


Bristol private building enterprise is directing its interests to 
sites at Westbury and Henleaze. 

The estimated cost of the scheme for the development of 
Dover Harbour amounts to £1,200,000. 

A scheme, which has been approved, to partly electrify the 
Southern Railway will cost £5,500,000. 

Two building schemes have been sanctioned by the Rochdale 
Town Council, each for one hundred houses. 

The Newcastle City Council have made application to borrow 
£50,000, representing 500 houses at the maximum subsidy. 


Thirty-six tenement houses are to be built at Broughty 


Ferry under the Dundee Corporation’s new housing scheme. 

The Artillery Barracks at Chapeltown, Leeds, are to be reno- 
vated and used as a hostel and training workshops for the blind. 

Messrs. Mitchell Bros., London, have secured the contract 
for the erection of the superstructure of the new coaling station 
at Blyth. 

Plans for 118 houses on the Hedon Road, Sculcoates, have 
been passed by the Rural Council. They were submitted by 
Mr. J. Emmerson. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway have placed an order 
for 77 motor and trailer coaches with Messrs. Cammell Laird & 
Co., Ltd., Nottingham. 


A new church is to be built at Uphall. The Bathgate U.F. 


Presbytery held a meeting and agreed to pass the plans. The 
estimated cost is £5,000. 
South Shields is still in urgent need of more houses. The 


private enterprise activity is confined to the villa type, for which 
there is a good demand. 

Tenders are now being sought in connection with the erection 
of a cottage hospital on a site between Craghead and South 
Moor, in County Durham. 

The Newburn Council have applied to the Ministry of Health 
for permission to build twenty-five houses at Throckley and 
twenty-five at Westerhope. 

Between £1,500 and £2,000 is to be spent on improving the 
Montrose Royal Infirmary. Six additional bedrooms for nurses 
are included in the scheme. 

The corporation is inviting tenders for the construction in 
Hythe of dwelling-houses. The popularity of Hythe as a 
residential town is increasing. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale, the Mazarine Library, the Ste. 
Genevieve Library and the Arsenal Library of Paris are to be 
brought under a single administration. 

The Glasgow Corporation have secured a suitable site for the 
erection of baths and washhouses in George Street, Whiteinch. 
The estimated cost of the building is about £50,000. 

Gnoll Castle, Neath, is to be converted into a girls’ school. 
Plans have been made for the necessary alterations, and these 
include possible provision for an additional 100 scholars. 

The Keighley Committee have decided to build 130 houses 
under the Westgate Demolition Scheme. Under this scheme 
they would be able to build a class of house which could be let 
at a reasonable rent. 

The lowest tender received by the Edinburgh Town Council 
Housing Sub-Committee in connection with the erection of 
66 three-storey tenements at St. Clair Street, Leith, worked out 
at just over £350 per house. 

The Scottish Board of Health have approved of the proposal 
of the Dundee Housing Committee to grant a subsidy of £125 
to owner occupiers who were erecting houses under the specifica- 
tions of the new Housing Act. 

The Hornsea Council is determined to check the growth of the 
irregular buildings, caravans, old railway carriages, and other 
sheltering structures which disfigure the town near the railway 
station and some parts of the cliff. 

Many of the men who have been engaged on the recently 
completed housing scheme at Blyth are now out of work. Surely 
these men could be easily employed in other districts where the 
shortage of skilled labour is acute. 

In reply to advertisements in local papers and street: posters, 
the Poole Town Council received applications from 95 individuals 
or firms relating to 635 houses, the large majority of which were 
of the type that would rank for subsidy. 

The Gainsborough Council are considering the creation of a 
new street leading from Southolme to Bridge Street. An 
amendment was brought forward at a recent meeting with the 
result that the council now desire to see plans of the original and 
alternative schemes. 

Forty-eight houses are to be erected at Duntocher and a 
similar number at Old Kilpatrick, and a further forty divided 
amongst Waterside Condorrat and Cumbernauld. The whole 
scheme is parented by the Eastern District Committee of Dum- 
bartonshire and will cost £50,500. 
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Considerable erosion is taking place at Middleton, and at a 
recent Hartlepool Town Council meeting the Town Clerk was | 
authorised to investigate a proposal for the protection of the | 
foreshore. 

The Manchester War Memorial Committee have accepted 
Sir Edwin L. Lutyens’s sketch for a cenotaph, 36 feet high, 
to be erected in St. Peter’s Square on the axial line of Mosley - 
Street, Oxford Street, Peter Street, and Lower Mosley Street, 
It will’stand on a low podium and will be flanked by two obelisks, 
The great war stone is to be placed at its base. This stone has 
been common to most of the cemeteries abroad, and a model wag 
exhibited a few years ago in the Royal Academy of Arts | spring 
exhibition. The inscription, it will be recollected, read, “‘ Their 
name liveth for evermore.” The cenotaph is to be careien out 
in Portland stone, and it is hoped that a beginning will be ma 
in October. ! 


Recent Fires. 


A tannery. on the outskirts of the town of Llandilo was com- 
pletely gutted by fire, and the estimated damage runs ee 
several thousands of pounds. 

The Home Office has issued new regulations in connection 
with safeguarding the general public against fire and panic in 
cinema theatres. Each ‘building must be provided with adequate 
fire appliances suitable to its character. Within the enclosure 
there must always be certain specified means of dealing with fire 
readily available. An additional requirement has been inserted, 
providing that a competent operator, over 18 years of age, shall 
be in charge of the enclosure during the whole time that the 
apparatus is in use. In case of need, however, the enclosure 
may be left for a short period in charge of a competent assistant 
over 16. It is now required that these operations shall be 
performed in a room separate from the enclosure, and that the 
fittings and ventilation of the rewinding room shall comply with. 
conditions similar to those applied to enclosures. In view of 
the risk of panic, in the event of some accident to the lighting, 
it is provided that the safety lighting for the auditorium and any 
part of the building to which the public are admitted shall be 
supplied from a separate source from that of the general lighting — 
of the premises, and shall not be controlled from the enclosure. 
It has been thought unnecessary to apply to portable self- 
contained projectors the whole of the new regulations necessary 
for securing safety in the case of ordinary projectors, and that 
the use of portable projectors may be safely permitted under 
much simpler conditions, which are set out. 

A most disastrous fire occurred at the premises of Mr. Oscar 
Blackford, F.S.1., printer. It is here that the ‘‘ Royal Corn- 
wall. Gazette and County News” is produced and published. 
Only the front portion of the building remains intact. The 
printing machinery, which was of considerable value, has been 
destroyed, and whilst the paper stocks were not actually touched 
by the fire they were much damaged by the volume of wae 
thrown on to the works and stores. 

£15,000 worth of damage was caused by a fire in a lame 
yard in Sutton, owned by Messrs. Wakeford & Co., and the 
Leighton Timber Co. 

One of the principal electric power stations of Madrid has 
been burnt down, but fortunately without loss of life. 

A block of tenement houses in Dean Street, Liskeard, was 
recently gutted ; two lives were lost in the fire. 

In Adelaide Street, West Hartlepool, a garage was the scene 
of an alarming fire. . 
The blacksmith shop in connection with the L.N.E.R. machine 
shop at Baileyfield Road, Portobello, was practicully burnt a 
a few days ago. Bf 
A garage at Evesham was last week burnt to the grountll a 

number of cars and some valuable machinery was lost. The 
garage and workshop was the property of Messrs. Povey & ; 
Kilminster, and was situated at the back of King Street. 

On September 11th an extensive block of buildings oceu- 
pied by the Sheerness Economical Co- operative Society was 
destroyed by fire; the estimated damage is placed at £30,000. — 
Fortunately the fire was confined to the original premises — 
affected, though the Casino Picture Palace and the Wellington 
Hotel were for some time in considerable danger. The Co- 
operative Hall is in ruins. The Society was founded 107 — 
years ago, and is mainly supported by dockyard employees. — 
Through the collapse of one of the walls, at the end of the 
boot department, the Tartar’s Head public-house and adjoining — 
shop suffered considerable damage. A cookhouse was also 
demolished at the rear of the premises. i 

At Pontardulais, Haggar’s Picture Palace was totally de- 
stroyed by fire, the damage amounting to many thousands 
of pounds. } 
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Roads. 


The necessity of organised Town Planning in the 
country is at once evident if we consider the question 
of roads. ‘These may be made at private cost to begin 
with, but ultimately they are usually taken over and 
maintained by public authorities. It therefore follows 
that if their direction and arrangement has not been 
carefully considered from a wider standpoint than that 
of a private owner of property they do not fully earn 
their cost of maintenance from the point of view of the 
public. 

_ From the standpoint of the ratepayer that district 
will be cheapest to live in in which the mileage of roads 
is smallest in proportion to the area efficiently served. 
Also it is evident that in the immediate past much 
money has been wasted by making 40 ft. roads when a 
smaller width would have served every want. Alter- 
natively roads which must, considered geographically, 
be main traffic ways are frequently made too narrow. 

Modern conditions have brought about many 
changes which bear on the construction and arrange- 
ment of roads. The Roman town plan was in the main 
based on the arrangement of a camp in which two 
avenues crossed at right angles while our medieval 
planning often follows the lines of old tracks and 
footways. Up till recently it was usually assumed that 
it was a convenience to have several roads meeting at 
one point in the centre of a town in order that traffic 
should be brought directly to a business centre. To-day 
the problem is by the arrangement of radial roads to 
switch off all traffic which is not directly destined for a 
civic centre in order to relieve congestion. 

And what applies to large towns applies also to 
smaller ones. Formerly these would be conveniently 
disposed on a main road the through traffic along which 
was not sufficient to be objectionable. To-day the 
problem in many cases is to arrange bye-pass roads so 
that a bulk of traffic need not pass through the smaller 
towns. 

Our main roads are probably destined to become 

“More and more tracks reserved for swift traffic in a 
lesser measure like railway lines. Few people would 
for choice live immediately fronting our great roads, 
while with further growth of traffic it will probably be 
necessary to widen most of them as time goes on. 

We believe that considerations of comfort and 
quietness will tend to bring variations of the dead-end 
road into greater favour, because only in these will 
people be away from the dust and noise of swiftly 
‘moving traffic, and the planning and arrangement of 
these shorter access roads throws open a large scope to 
the ingenuity of the planner. Much of the pleasant 
effect of the Hampstead Garden Suburb and other 
‘similar districts is due to the provision of the semi- 
private roadways, and unquestionably their provision 
‘Means both a saving in first cost and upkeep. 
Inthe old days, when little traffic had to be provided 

for and when the upkeep of the greater roads was 

chiefly paid for by turnpike charges on travellers, there 

‘was no very urgent reason for regarding these as 

Important questions, but now that local authorities are 


financially responsible the question becomes one of 
great moment, and one which renders the compulsory 
adoption of the Housing and Town Planning Act 
necessary in the interests of that harassed individual, 
the ratepayer, apart from any esthetic question 
whatsoever. Whether Mr. A, possessing a little 
property in a district, would prefer to be allowed to do 
what he likes in developing his bit of land is not a 
material question for those who will in the end have to 
pay for the cost of maintaining unnecessary miles of 
roads. It would not be too much to say that in almost 
any fully built up residential area covered during the 
first 70 or 80 years of last century there are miles of 
unnecessary roads which have often been paved, 
drained and lighted ultimately at the public cost, and 
coupled with this very frequently an absence of 
thoroughfares where they will ultimately be required. 
For all of these reasons we consider the compulsory 
adoption of the Housing and Town Planning Act to be 
necessary in the interests of economy. 

It is only comparatively recently that the principle 
that the probable use of a road should govern its size 
and construction has been acted upon, and left to 
themselves, without the best expert advice, the average 
public body will never realise where it is necessary to 
expend money and where money may reasonably be 
saved. There seems to us to be no valid reason, if 
the question is taken in hand now, that by the end of 
another 50 years the cost of the maintenance of our 
roads may actually be lessened instead of increased, and 
concurrently with this, why the best natural features of 
our land should not be enhanced rather than destroyed. 
We have to bear in mind that although there are parts 
of the country which are so rugged, naturally beautiful, 
that any building and development would detract from 
their charm, there are many square miles of pleasant 
open country possessing few marked characteristics in 
which good development may increase rather than 
detract from natural beauty. We may, for instance, 
take central England, between the Severn, Thames, 
Humber and Mersey, and we shall find few districts 
which might not be made more and not less attractive 
by good development.. It is because such development 


-has been irregular, haphazard, and badly conceived, 


that we deplore to-day the destruction of the country, 
while we know of many lands like Holland and Belgium 
whose beauty is more the outcome of the work of man 
than of Nature. The future is in our hands, and the 
problem is for us to solve, but there is little question 
that if we do nothing now the traveller of the future 
will have none but historical reasons to wish to visit 
England, whose ancient charm will have become a 
thing of the past. If we as architects exercise our 
intelligence and combine in our strength to push 
forward this great reform, we shall automatically 
secure greater influence with the public than we now 
possess, and shall be able to do so because we have 
shown our real interest in a vital national issue the 
importance of which will be readily seen and understood 
by all who think and observe. 
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Our Illustrations. 


WAR MEMORIAL CROSSES. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE AND THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
From Etchings by Mr. Cyrin H. Barravup. 


Notes and Comments. 


The Proposed Motor Road from London to the 
North. 


Lord Montagu of Beaulieu explained at Stoke-on-Trent 
the details of the proposed new motor road from London 
to the North and said that of 54 bodies communicated with 
50 favoured the scheme, two were neutral and two had not 
replied. The Lord Lieutenant of Staffordshire said he 
would be glad to see a scheme devised whereby users of 
the road paid their full quota towards its upkeep, as one 
of the great problems of the Staffordshire County Council 
was to find the enormous amount of money required for 
the maintenance of roads. This seems to us to be a most 
important question. A railway company lay down a line 
and charge those travelling upon it. It is true that they 
also provide accommodation, but were the permanent 
ways paid for by local authorities passengers’ costs would 
be lessened. If we are to have great motor roads, which pre- 
sumably will be used only by motorists, we think the whole 
cost should be defrayed by the users. If a local authority 
subsidises such roads, the money comes from the rate- 
payers; and if the Imperial authorities do so, the money 
comes from the taxpayers. Both are one and the same 
class, and we do not see why this class should subsidise 
either business or pleasure motoring. They have enough 
to pay for without it. We hope for this reason that the 
assistance which Lord Montagu of Beaulieu hopes for will 
not be forthcoming. 


Bureaucratic Bungling. 


Under the above heading the “ West Sussex Gazette ”’ 
writes :— 

The housing problem in the district is causing some concern 
on the part of the local authorities for the district, and the 
Ministry of Health are not going the right way to work to help 
matters. Originally, under the new Housing Act, the Ministry 
proposed to subsidise certain classes of houses the construction 
of which was commenced after April 26 last, and in the expec- 
tation of receiving assistance under this scheme a number of 
builders in the district have already got» to work. About 
eighty applications were passed by the Rural Council, and a 
large number by the Urban Council, but the Ministry have now 
issued another circular in which it is laid down that in the case 
of houses provided by private enterprise it will not be open to 
the local authorities to give assistance except in respect of 
houses the construction of which was begun after the proposals 
of the local authority had been approved by the Ministry. This 
means that all those who have pushed on with building in 
the desire of meeting the urgent needs of the district are likely 
to be cut out of the scheme unless the Ministry retract, and the 
strongest possible representations are being put forward by 
both the Rural and Urban Councils that the subsidy should be 
allowed on the houses which were commenced after April 26. 
The housing problem will never be solved if every effort is 
promptly enmeshed in a net of Whitehall red tape. 


The points emphasised certainly indicate a very un- 
reasonable and unfair attitude on the part of the Ministry 
of Health which should be altered in the interests of justice. 


The Park Lane Hotel, Piccadilly. 


It is stated that the Park Lane Hotel, of which the 
steel framework has been standing since 1914, is to be 
completed as a large block of flats with an arcade under. 
We believe that the reason of the non-completion of the 
original scheme was that difficulties arose over rights of 
light, and it would be most interesting to know how these 
have been surmounted. 

The new building is to cost £300,000 and it is proposed 
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that the flats should be let on leases for 42 years, some 
of them being sold for a premium of £2,500 and a nomina: 
ground rent of £100 a year, a system which has be 
adopted with success in America. The building facing 
Piccadilly will comprise in the basement and sub-basement 
a grill room, restaurant, ball room and garage accommod 

tion. The ground floor will contain shops, both facing 
Piccadilly and the Arcade, and the upper ground flo 
four flats or club premises. The seven upper floors wi 
contain 140 service flats. A swimming bath, Turkish bath 
and gymnasium will complete the accommodation. T 
American method referred to is a clever expedient by 
which promoters are able to obtain a considerable pa: 
of the expense of construction at an early period: the bait 
of course, the security of tenure offered. 


The Highest Building in Europe. 


A hotel is now being constructed near the summit o 
the Jungfrau at a height of over 11,000 feet, and a sh 
tunnel through the rock will lead from the electric railw 
to the hotel. Cooking, heating, cleaning and lighting y 
all be done by electricity. The hotel is to be built-in 
cleft of the mountain which will form its back and s 
walls. It would be very interesting to know what the ¢ 
per cubic foot of such a building actually amounts 
In any case, the charges at such a hotel would have to 
enormously high, especially in consideration of the f 
that at such an elevation the open season must be a sh 
one. We suppose that in such a region the production ¢ 
electric power would be very cheap, otherwise the cost | 
heating would form an enormous item. Interesting a 
is as a feat, we should be disposed to doubt whether t 
would form a paying speculation. 


Obstructive Bye-Laws. 


> 


“ The Scotsman” says :— 


In order that there may be no misunderstanding in reg 
to the operation of Section 13 of the Housing Act, which d 
with impediments to building, the Minister of Health has iss 
a memorandum which points out that under this section i 
no longer necessary to prove that bye-laws in force in’ 
particular district already constitute an impediment to build 
It is also explained that the section is not confined, as 
formerly the case, to the housing of the working classes. U. 
the new provisions it is open to the Minister, if he is satis 
after local inquiry or otherwise that the’ erection of any ¢ 
of building is impeded or likely to be impeded unreasona 
by the bye-laws in force in any district, to require the 
Authority to revoke such bye-laws, and if they do not tak 
action within a period of three months to revoke them himself. 
The section does not, however, in any. way reduce the oby 
power of Local Authorities to bring their own bye-laws w 
date. Many Local Authorities have, in fact, already done 
It is suggested in the memorandum that architects, build 
and others who may find difficulty with the old obstruc 
bye-laws in any particular district should make representat: 
to the Local Authority concerned before applying to - 
Ministry to use its power. | : 


We may add that it is said that the Ministry of Hea 
is very slow in taking any action to induce a Local Autho 
to give way in such cases, but we would couple with - 
the opinion that the general complaint that Building B 
Laws are generally too stringent rests on the slight 
foundations, the allegations being usually those of pe 
who wish to put up flimsy structures which in everyo 
interests should be disallowed. More harm has pro 
been done by relaxing Bye-Laws than by enforcing t 
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(bout twelve hours from Paris, and travelling »ia Lyons, 
latter part of the journey alongside the beautiful River 
éne, Avignon is reached towards dusk, but a glimpse 
ng caught from the train of the Palace of the Popes, 
uilding of great size towering above the whole town. 
\vignon, the ancient city of the Romans, is now ccm- 
tely changed by the stormy times it went through in 
hieval history. 
ery little actually remains of the old Roman town, so 
m has it suffered from the hands of barbarians during 
fourth century. To-day the earliest buildings date 
n about the twelfth century. The Romanesque 
hedral of Notre Dame des Doms, standing side by side 
h the Palace of the Popes and, by reason of its height, 
iost competing in importance, was built in the twelfth 


VIGNON : VIEW THROUGH THE PORTE DU RHONE 
MH THE CATHEDRAL TOWER > IN’ THE DISTANCE. 
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III.—Avignon, Villeneuve, Carpentras, Orange. 
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AVIGNON: DOORWAY TO THE HOTEL 
BARONCELLI-JAVON. 


century, and since then has been frequently restored ; the 
interior, which is practically lit by the dome, has at one 
time and another been desecrated and pillaged, practically 
the only cherished monument remaining is the ancient 
Papal throne of white marble, now at the right of the altar, 
with the Lion of St. Mark and the Ox of St. Luke carved 
in high relief on either side. The tower, built in 1425, is 
surmounted by a modern gilded ‘figure of the Virgin, of 
great size. 

To appreciate the size of the Palais des Papes, in appear- 
ance more like a fortress than a palace, it is necessary to 
cross the Rhéne by the suspension bridge, and view it 
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AVIGNON: WEST ENTRANCE TO ST. AGRICOL. 


from the opposite bank. The building, begun in 1306, 
was added to during the succession of sever Popes who 
held court there until 1370. 

From 1379-1403 it was occupied by Clement VII. and 
Benedict XIII. From 1398 it was in a state of siege until 
1403. From about that time until 1791 it was inhabited 
by the Governors of the city, and in 1791 became State 
property, and was then used as a barracks and a prison. 
To-day it is used for the storing of the departmental 
archives. Built of bright yellow stone, with walls in some 
cases 12 feet thick and 100 feet high, it has well withstood 
the stormy times of the past. 

A tour of the interior under the leadership of a guide 
will take about three hours. 

The Salle de l’Audience—an immense hall forming the 
basement of the whole southern block—is 156 feet long and 
49 feet wide, divided into two by eight round columns, 
from which spring ribs of pointed vaulting to the roof. 
Above this is the grande Chapelle, 60 feet in height, out of 
which the private apartments of the Popes are reached. 

From the walls of the Palace one can look down on to 
a relic of the twelfth century. The ruined Pont d’Avignon 
—built, according to legend, by the efforts of a shepherd 
boy named Bénezet, who died in 1177 before the bridge 
was completed. A tiny chapel to his memory was erected 
over the first pier of the bridge. The two projecting piles 
are modern, built to strengthen this ancient relic from 
the force of the river. The arches are not quite of equal 
height, the keystone of the last being level with the roadway, 
giving it a very weak appearance. 

There is a great deal to be seen of interest, in the many 
narrow and winding and side streets. In the Rue des 
Grottes, not far from the west front of the Palace, the 
cellars of the houses belonging to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are built on the arcades of some old 
Roman building. Or, by way of a contrast, in a side street 
off the south-west corner of the Place de l’Horloge, i.e., 
the biggest Place, with the Theatre and Hotel de Ville on 
its western side, will be found a finely carved Gothic door- 
way—the entrance to the Hotel Baroncelli-Javon. St. 
Agricol is the chief parish church, founded in 680, 
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subsequently destroyed by the Saracens, and rebuilt in» 
fourteenth century. The entrance doorway is divi 
into two by a pier on which is carved a statue of the Virgi 
on the left, just inside, is a magnificent fifteenth cent 
marble Holywater Stoup of Italian design; pract 
opposite is the Hotel du Louvre, a comfortable and cent 
place to stop at, with modern conveniences. 
hall of this hotel is in the ancient hall of the Tem 


_ who, it will be remembered, were a famous Order of 
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VILLENEUVE: ENTRANCE TO THE MONASTERY OF | 
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ILLENEUVE: ARCADED STREET. 


uring the Middle Ages, and who were cruelly suppressed 
y Philip the Fair of France and Pope Clement IV. Between 
306 and 1314 many hundreds wére burnt at the stake, and 
heir property confiscated. The effect of medizval dignity 
ithe hall is now completely spoilt by plaster and imitation 
aimed glass in the windows. Crossing the Rhéne to 
illeneuve, the great drawback to Avignon will be very 
rongly felt—the mistral, a very strong and often ex- 
emely cold north-west wind, which is apparently always 
lowing with varying intensity. It also raises every atom 
idust in choking clouds, but has the advantage of temper- 
ig the heat of the sun, and keeping at bay the hordes of 
osquitoes, which abound in the swamps on the river banks. 
he most prominent feature near Villeneuve is the massive 
ttified tower of Philip the Fair, built in the fourteenth 
mtury opposite the Pont d’Avignon, containing three 
fty apartments, each with fine vaulted ceilings. 

It is worth climbing to the top of the tower to see the 
agnificent view of Avignon and the country round. Near 
ris the Fort St. André, a massive building of military 
chitecture of the fourteenth century. During the six- 
enth century the two great towers at entrance were used 
prisons. 


JARPENTRAS : ENTRANCE TO THE CATHEDRAL OF 
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ORANGE: THE PORTE D’ORANGE. 


Halfway down a fine old street with a picturesque arcade 
is the Hospital, now a museum, containing many objects 
of interest ; at the end of the street is a church of the 
sixteenth century. The main street of the town takes one 
past the ancient Monastery of the Chartreuse, founded by 
Innocent VI. in 1352. The walls enclosing it are nearly a 
mile in circumference, and contain architecture covering 
a period of 400 years. Classic Renaissance sculpture 
decorates the entrance gateway. 

Carpentras, 15 miles north-east of Avignon, an im- 
portant old Roman station, contains many antiquities. 
The Porte d’Orange is in good preservation. The only 
Roman building is a small triumphal arch in the court of 
the Palais de Justice. The Cathedral Siffrein is of 
sixteenth-eentury date and is the fifth building to be 
erected on the site, the original, of which nothing now 
remains, being founded in the sixth century, 

The south porch is a fine piece of Gothic work with delicate 
pinnacles and arches. The west front is equally imposing, 
but the porch and doorways are of later date. The interior 
is elaborately decorated, and contains paintings of the life 
of the Saint. 

Orange, about 15 miles to the north-west of Carpentras 
and about the same distance from Avignon, from which it 
can be reached by rail, is chiefly noted for its two well- 
known memorials of Roman times—the Arc de Triomphe 
and theatre. The arch—one of the finest monuments of 
Roman work—was supposedly built in the reign of Tiberius, 
A.D. 21, and has withstood the passage of time to an extro- 
ordinary degree. The east front received damage during 
the Middle Ages, when it was turned into a fortress. The 
detail on the north front is magnificent, showing sculptures 
of ships, prows, oars, ete., and trophies of battle; above the 
pediment is a low-relief battle scene, the coffering to the 
central arch is exquisite. The Corinthian columns and 
parts of the entablature of the south-west and west sides 
have been restored. 

Built against the side of a hill is the Roman theatre. 
Facing the tower stands the remains of an imposing wall, 
120 feet high and 13 feet thick, the back of the proscenium 
through which entrance is now gained, above the blind 
arcades on the first storey project corbels which originally 
supported masts for the great awnings (velarium) to protect 
spectators from the sun. To the right of the stage are the 
remains of the green rooms and other offices for the artistes. 
The stone seats, arranged in horseshoe fashion, are built 
up the slope of the hill, access being gained by a series of 
galleries to the 7,000 seats. The greater part of these 
are modern, as the theatre is still used for the production 
of plays. 

During the Middle Ages Orange formed part of an inde- 
pendent principality, and was made over to France during 
the Treaty of Utrecht. 


(To be continued.) 


The next section deals with Nimes: Pont du Gard and 
Uzés. 
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A Primitive Basis for Modern Architecture. 4 


September 21, 


By Rose Henderson. « 


(From the “ Architectural Record” of New York, August, 1923.) 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO. Grorce W. Ticur, Architect. 


When a colony of painters settled at Taos, New Mexico, 
some twenty-five years ago, few people in the south-west or 
elsewhere had any adequate idea of the possibilities of 
Indian art as a basis for the architecture and decoration of 
modern buildings. Indeed, a mistaken zeal for progress 
was “‘modernising’’ beautiful old adobe churches by 
tearing down the softly modelled belfries and replacing 
them with ugly, incongruous tin steeples. Tin roofs were 
ridged above authentic mission walls with absolute disregard 
tor the splendid unity of design which the original structure 
represented. It was worse than combining ready-made 
overalls with Indian moccasins and blanket. 

Consciously and unconsciously, these painters at Taos, 
and others who came later to Santa Fé, began to point the 
distinctive practical values of primitive art as they inter- 
preted Indian life and character in their paintings. And they 
laboured to preserve the ancient churches and pueblos as 
the Spaniards had left them. In short, they opened the 
door upon a unique phase of primitive culture. The 
Pueblo tribes of the south-west are the only North American 
Indians who produced architecture. Their isolation made 
the development a distinct, homogeneous one.. The 
sculptured form of their pueblos is simple and elemental, 
like their highly conventionalised symbolic drawings. 

“The Indians were the first Cubists in this country,” 
observed a Taos painter, pointing out the details of a 
Pueblo drawing on his studio wall. 

The stark simplicity, the crude, direct grasp of essentials 
in Indian pictorial art is strikingly allied to the less com- 
plicated architectural composition. The white painters of 
Indian subjects naturally came to appreciate these funda- 
mental, native qualities, and in bringing them to the 
attention of architects have contributed largely to a new 
art impetus that is influencing New Mexico building. 

Such a painting, for instance, as EH. Irving Couse’s 
“Moonlight, Pueblo de Taos,’ reveals the beauty and 
strength of the Indian community dwelling. It was both 
a home and a fortress. And the Indian made it a honest 
expression of the purpose. He didn’t try to make it look 
like anything else, and so he achieved a unique structure, 
at once massive and intimate. The painting emphasises 
the simplicity and restraint of the pueblo together with its 
sensuous softness of outline and gracious sweep of terraced 


w.; 
= 


wall. Many paintings of buildings and other subjec 
embodied an appreciation of the Indian’s direct and since 
mode of expression. They showed his realisation of tl 
essential union of beauty and utility in his pottery, basket: 
and weaving as well as in the rude simplicity of his cl: 
houses. a 
No merely idle objects of decoration cluttered the severit 
of the primitive hearth. The interiors of mud-plasterc 
huts were brightened by gaudy baskets, meal bowls an 
blankets that were in daily domestic use. Altars we 
adorned with painted feathers and other decorative religion 
symbols. Even clay ovens were softly modelled details 
plaster beside brown adobe doorways. Spanish influen 
refined and amplified without corrupting this umifie 
simplicity, and under the lead of American painters, Ame1 
can builders and decorators have learned lessons of dari 
and of restraint. It was a wholesome reversion from certal 
gingerbread artificialities which had begun to encumber tl 
new wooden bungalow of many western communities ar 
from the rigid conformity of characterless brick busine 
blocks in our cities. in 
Artists made their homes and studios in ancient adol 
houses that with very few changes became most.satisfacto! 
living quarters. They studied the Indian’s symbolist 
his dramatic ceremonial dances, his unmatched vigour ar 
variety of decorative design. They saw the beauty ar 
inherent fitness of his architecture, its striking adaptatic 
to the desert and mountain environment. The rugge 
block-like ,plan of the pueblo affords excellent balan 
without uniformity, and it is as inherent a part of tl 
setting as one of the bulking, wind-sculped mesas. Det 
walls and windows shut out desert heat, and cool, shadow 
patios are a relief from desert glare. . oe | 
The Spaniards, like the Indians, were limited by material 
which in this isolated, half-arid region consisted solely | 
logs, sticks and sun-baked clay. The wood often had to! 
brought from great distances, and so adobe, or sun-hardene 
bricks, were used chiefly, plastered over with an adhes!' 
élay found in the desert. The early mission churches he 
were also largely the work of Indian builders under tl 
direction of Spanish priests, and so the plasticity of tl 
primitive type was easily lifted to a simple, ecclesiasti¢ 
form, and the missions rose naturally out of native mode 
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SUNMOUNT SANATORIUM, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO, 
Rope & HrENpDeERsoN, Architects, 


ith churches and dwellings kept a distinctive Indian 
aracter which Spanish architecture in California and 
her places has not revealed. Flat roofs gave excellent 
2ws over the vast desert plains. They gave the Indian 
eller a sense of communion with nature, and his love of 
e open led him to make use of his housetops, as city 
ellers are now learning to do with their roof gardens and 
eping porches. The balcony or roofed veranda was also 
prominent feature of Spanish-Indian building. Cedar 
vf beams projected at the upper edge of outside walls 
a decorative pattern, and rough-hewn pillars supported 
e patio arcade. 

The growing appreciation of the Indian’s culture, of the 
edom and poetry of his communal existence, finally led 
\dern architects to find in his primitive construction a 
si¢ elemental form which the Spaniards had intelligently 
borated and which possesses possibilities of further 
he to specific and complicated needs. It was a 
id of new A B C of architecture, a form traceable directly 
the crude mud cave, and yet presenting a most logically 
ified progress. Isolated from alien influences, it was a 
tural, spontaneous expression of the time, the place 
i the people, and as such an appropriate foundation for 
itinued development. 

fhe painters had delighted in the colour and texture of 
Ibe walls which mellow the brilliant New Mexico sunlight 
1 glow pink and golden under the beaming skies. It was 
nd that different varieties of clay produced these varied 
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colours, and that contours were rounded and softened by 
annual replastering as the adobe wore down in wind and 
rain. Modern plaster is more durable and does not require 
the frequent doing over, but modern builders have achieved 
the effect of Indian hand-modelling by blunting corners 
and eliminating all rigid rectangular lines. They are also 
using the pink, buff and blue colouring and the irregular 
surface finishing which gives quality to the walls. 

Once the architect began to look at this distinctive 
American construction as an harmonious and consistent 
growth he found fascinating suggestion and inspiration for 
a community type of building which is singularly individual 
and indigenous. He began to see that it was honest, 
economic and varied, and admirably suited to the climate 
and landscape of the south-west. In adapting it to modern 
use some bad mistakes have been made, but many pains- 
taking and sympathetic developments show the style 
successfully exemplified in private homes, school houses, 
office buildings, hotels and railway stations. 

Ingenious details of interior decoration have proved as 
interesting and harmonious as the more obvious exterior 
designs. Heavy beams were gouged and the irregular dents 


.painted in crude blues, reds, yellows and greens, with a 


gorgeous richness of effect. Split aspen twigs were arranged 
in herring-bone patterns to make soft grey ceilings. Candle 
niches cut into the walls, corner fireplaces and frescoed 
borders are features which have been used in modern homes 
with charming results. The Taos home of E. Irving Couse, 
which was once a Spanish convent, has the old doorway, 
the mission bell and open belfry, and a long, cloister-like 
porch around the central patio. Typical Mexican fireplaces, 
beamed ceilings and deep wall seats and niches are in the 
simple and spacious interior. This house, shut away from 
the street by a stretch of solid wall, presents in its vine- 
draped patio the sunny, shadowy seclusion which adapts 
the type to domestic uses. 


New homes and studios have been built in the Spanish- 
Indian style, and the whole town of Taos has been kept a 
remarkably primitive spot with a fascinating open-air 
spirit in plaza and patio. The striking individuality of the 
New Mexico architecture makes it excellently suited to 
community building and peculiarly inharmonious in com- 
bination with other distinctly contrasting types. Its 
freedom and variety make it remarkably self sufficient. Its 
historic flavour carries on the old Spanish-Indian atmos- 
phere which is still a vital influence in the life of the south- 
west and which the Taos painters have so consistently 
interpreted. 


Cartos Vierra, Architect. 
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Tyrone, Santa Fé and other towns have begun to realise 
the unique opportunities of this development. And the 
basic motif of the type has been carried out in such interest- 
ing isolated groups as Valley Ranch with the hospitable 
Apache Inn. <A kinship with the Moorish is often felt in 
the squat bulk and rounded contours, and this has been 
stressed by builders who have felt strongly the plastic 
sensuousness of the mode. The State School forthe Deaf 
and Dumb, the Museum of New Mexico, the Santa Fé Water 
and Light Company office, the Tyrone public school, and 
hundreds of private dwellings illustrate the dignity, strength 
and livableness of this modern architecture inspired by 
models of primitive art. 


National Gas Exhibition, 1923. 


The National Gas Exhibition which opened on Monday, 
September 17th, in the Bingley Hall, Birmingham, marks a 
further development of the scientific use of gas. ‘T'en years have 
passed since the last National Gas Exhibition was held in this 
country. That Exhibition was held in London, but much has 
happened since then, for many things have occurred to hinder 
progress in gas matters. While the war lasted the gas makers 
of the country gave earnest heed to the nation’s cry for materials 
for high explosives. He 

The ten years that have passed since the last national Exhibi- 
tion have marked the greater advance in gas manufacture and 
uses than in any other decade since coal-gas was first brought 
into use. 

It is fitting that Birmingham should be chosen as the scene 
of the present National Exhibition. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that Birmingham stands pre-eminent over all other cities 
or towns for its utilisation of gas. 

The promoters of the present Exhibition hope to demonstrate 
to the public how ill-founded much of the criticism has been 
which the industry has received during the last year or two. 
They hope to show that the industry is by no means moribund, 
but very much alive and capable of rendering to the public the 
greatest possible service by the provision of light, heat, and 
power, while at the same time conserving our coal supplies and 
preventing the evil which follows in the train of smoke. 

In connection with the Exhibition, which of itself affords 
examples of all the latest and best devices for the use of gas 
efficiently and economically, the promoters hope to do some 
educative work by lectures and conferences on gas matters ; 
many eminent men and women have promised to take part in 
these meetings. The committee, though they may not be able 
to command success, submit with confidence that they deserve it. 

Then the social requirements of visitors have been adequately 
provided for. In an exhibition of this kind, where perforce 
there must be a good deal of light and heat for demonstration 
purposes, the public may rest assured that special arrangements 
have been made for the ventilation of the hall. Intending 
visitors may, therefore, dismiss their fears on that score. 

On the last three days of the Exhibition the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association, which has done much to link together 
the scattered forces of the gas industry, will hold its annual 
conference in Birmingham. Some of the meetings will be held 
in the Conference Hall of the Exhibition. The Council of the 
Institute of Gas Engineers will also hold one of their meetings 
here. Indeed, it is hoped that the Exhibition will act as a 
powerful magnet to all who are connected with the Gas industry. 

There will be frequent demonstrations of cooking and heating 
by gas, and the industrial side of gas usage will be especially 
emphasised. 


The Government of Japan has tentatively adopted plans 
for rebuilding Tokio on similar lines to Washington, U.S.A. 
We read that industries are already placing orders for 
machinery, electrical equipment and building materials. We 
urgently recommend our advertisers to get in touch with 
Japanese authorities in England, with a view of securing a 
proportion of the orders that are bound to arise. We are 
sending out to our representative copies of the ARCHITECT 
for distribution amongst prominent architects. The question 
of finance might deter some, but our personal experience, 
ranging over a period of twenty years, is that the Japanese 
can be trusted to meet their liabilities. 

At a recent meeting of the Japanese cabinet and Privy Council 
the import duties on certain articles is to be removed until 
March 31, 1924, They include all kinds of lumber, steel plates, 
concrete, steel props, nails, zinc plates and cement. 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1873. 
Dotty VARDEN REDIVIVA. 
By Wiuuram H. Wate. 


The so-called “Queen Anne” style of architecture, which 
gradually acquiring favour in London, is “inspired” fp 
French and English buildings erected in the sixteenth a 
seventeenth centuries. And this particularly holds good of { 
ornament used to decorate it, which I propose to examine, a 
extract if possible the meaning necessarily attached to it. T 
species of architectural ornament may be roughly noted 
consisting of :— a 

Garlands and ribbons. 

Crests and banners. 

Cartouches, or medallion-shields. 

Sun-flowers or solar emblems. 

Sea shells and cornucopia. 

Busts in circular niches. 

Conchological vaulting to niches. 

Masks and human forms. 

Rams’ heads and horns. 

Angels’ heads and wings. 

Animal and vegetable combinations. 

Imitations of brickwork painted upon stone or plaster. — 

Brick panels and pilastets inserted in the face of stone wa 

Contorted and mutilated pediments or gables. ; 


Competition News. 


Messrs. George Baines & Son have been placed first in ¢ 
competition for the Burgess Hill Branch of the Haywai 
Heath Co-operative Society. The estimated cost of the stn 
tural work is £8,500. e 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of Brit 
Architects must not take part in the competition for the Sout 
sea Lay-Out and Development Scheme, because the conditic 
are not in accordance with the published regulations of 1 
Royal Institute for Architectural Competitions. 4 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the attention 
Members and Licentiates to the fact that the Conditions 
the Competition for the Assembly Hall at Eastleigh are not 
accordance with the Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Co 
petitions Committee are in negotiation with the promoters 
the hope of securing an amendment. In the meanti) 
Members and Licentiates are advised to take no part in t 
Competition. | 

The Jury appointed by the Council of the Society of Archite 
to adjudicate upon the drawings submitted in the Victc 
Scholarship this year have awarded a Gold Medal and the pr 
of one hundred pounds for the design sent in by Mr. B. M. Fle 
of the Architectural Association. | 

The Council of the Taunton School invite designs for a W 
Memorial, consisting of an art and science block, the cost of t 
building to be approximately £10,000, and they have appoint 
as assessor Mr. Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A. The premiu 
offered are one of £100 and a second of £50. Particulars, togetl 
with photograph of the present buildings, may be obtain 
from Mr. H. J. Pollard, F.C.A., 3, Hammet Street, Tauntc 
in return for a cheque for £2 2s. ‘ 


Correspondence. ss 


The Weymouth Pavilion Competition. 
To the Editor of Tae ARCHITECT. 


DzEAR StR,—Some few weeks ago the Weymouth Town Coun 
applied to the R.I.B.A. for assistance in the organisation of 
architectural competition for the new Concert Hall. | 

Owing to the fact that when drawing up the conditions 
conformity with the Council’s needs, the assessor found that 
his opinion the cost of the building would be approaching £30,0' 
As the Town Council only desired to spend £10,000, the arehit 
tural competition was abandoned. = 

Something must have been very amiss in these proceedin, 
because the Town Council are most certainly proceeding Ww: 
the erection of a building, which will satisfy their requiremel 
at the price they desired to spend. ' 
' As representing the interests of the profession in gener 
I appeal to you to endeavour to obtain from the Royal Institt 
of British Architects an explanation of why this opport 
of securing occupation for some member of the profession ¥ 
allowed to be lost.—Yours faithfully, 


: 
} 
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Housing: 
Eighty plans for houses have been approved by the Coventry 
orporation Housing Committee. 
The hundred new houses being erected at Eastbourne on the 
‘jetoria Drive site are all bespoken. 
During the winter months a number of private residences will 
e started at Angmering-on-Sea. The plans have been passed in 
very instance. 
The Bolton Corporation have passed the plans of 59 houses, 
1e erection of which is being undertaken by a number of different 
‘terested persons. 
Villas are in vogue at Bridlington. The Corporation passed 
large numb-r of plans at a recent meeting of houses 
presenting this class of dwelling, among them were: 
he Argyle Terrace and Barrack Field, Alexandra Road, 
Jeymouth, allotments are needed for building purposes. Due 
tice has been given to the persons interested. Four semi- 
tached villas are to be erected in Braid Hills Road, and two 
mi-detached villas with garages at Cluny Gardens, two 
ingalows at Craylockhart Drive. 
Thirty-two houses are to be built on land near and adjoining 
srncliffe Road, which is on the road to Gilstead. The Bingley 
rban District Council have passed the necessary plans. 
A building boom is starting in Cromer and district. Those 
eking seaside homes seem to favour the bungalow type, which 
fast increasing in popularity in this part of the East Coast. 
In Southport, building operations are not progressing favour- 
lly, in spite of the fact that the Corporation have received 
plications for houses from more than a thousand people. 
The Corporation of Blackpool have sanctioned the erection 
119 houses in various parts of the borough. Plans for quite 
number of bungalows’ were also passed at the same meeting. 
Six three-storey tenements in the Wardie housing area, 
linburgh, are to be erected. The houses, of which there will 
36 in all—two in each flat—will be of the three-apaitments each 
pe. 
The Scarborough Corporation has received over fifty applica- 
ms for building sites from individuals who wish to make use of 
e facilities offered by the Government in the shape of building 
bsidies. 
Messrs. Ford Bros. have had their offer accepted to erect 
uses on the White Horse estate by the Improvements Com- 
ttee of the City of Leeds Corporation, who have agreed to 
y a subsidy of £100 per house. 
New collieries have been sunk at Harworth and Firbeck 
ich necessitate the erection of 232 houses at Harworth. 
ims for these houses have been submitted to the Blyth and 
ekney Rural District Council. 
Mr. Roscoe, of Little Lever, made an application recently to 
» Urban District Council for a subsidy in respect to 34 houses 
ich he proposed to erect in different streets. His scheme 
3 been forwarded to the Ministry of Health. 
A special report issued by the Glasgow Corporation’s Housing 
mmittee states that a further 200 houses will be ready for 
‘upation by the end of September, but progress is being retarded 
ing to a shortage of slates and a dearth of bricklayers. 
No signs of a decline in the great building boom at Bourne- 
juth are yet apparent. 55 sites on the Eastwood estate 
lised £17,550. Medium-sized, and detached private houses 
h frontages of 50 feet are to be erected on this property. 
ichemes for the future development of Tenby were recently 
sussed at a meeting which was attended by representatives 
ihe Publicity Department of the Great Western Railway and 
newly-founded Association of South Wales Coast Resorts. 
\ special meeting of the Port Glasgow Town Council decided to 
ceed with the erection of 98 additional houses on the Chapel- 
| site, completing the scheme in connection with this district. 
» houses must be completed by August 15, 1924, and are 
‘mated to cost £366 per house. 
the Portsmouth Corporation recently offered plots of land on 
\ Hill site practically free, with roads made and drains laid on, 
‘ny builders who cared to put up houses for sale, but there 
» absolutely no response, and yet over 2,000 people have 
ified the Corporation that they want houses. 
“he plans for 62 houses have been passed by the Manchester 
poration Buildings Committee; some are to be erected at 
nage Hall Road, Burnage Drive. The same committee 
|roved of 22 plans for houses in Regent Road and Belgrave 
id and 16 in Newport Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
he Kidderminster Town Council have decided to take the 
lus portion of land on the Aggborough site at a cost of 
tea and to offer for sale a portion of the same for private 
ding purposes sufficient for the erection of 50 working-class 
a to be assisted by a Government subsidy of £75. 
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Mr. Askew made a gift offer of ten houses to the Berwick 
Town Council. He has now withdrawn his offer to purchase a 
piece of land on the Freeman’s estate owing to difficulties and 
delays, and has offered to acquire a piece of land at Bellendeau, 
Tweedmouth. This means that Tweedmouth will benefit by the 
generosity of Mr. Askew. 


All the houses that are built at Weymouth are immediately 
occupied. Applications for assistance to secure houses are 
received by the Weymouth Corporation Health Committee in 
ever-increasing numbers. In presenting a report to the Town 
Council the same includes an urgent appeal to the Council to 
deal with the present needs in the only satisfactory way possible, 
namely, by erecting the 400 houses required. 

The Carlisle City Council approved of the proposals which are 
intended to stimulate private enterprise under the Government’s 
new Housing Act and were prepared to offer a subsidy of £100 to 
private builders who erect houses conforming to the new Act. 
It was explained by one of the Councillors that for an additional 
payment of one shilling and threepence per week above the 
ordinary rental charge for houses of this type a workman could 
in 25 years own his own house. 


The Peterborough Town Council offer, subject to the Ministry 
of Health’s approval, a subsidy of £9 per year for a period of 
20 years on each house completed and ready for occupation 
before October 1, 1924, or a lump sum of £100 for each house 
completed before the same date. The Town Clerk, Mr. W. T. 
Mellows, would be pleased to supply copies of the regulations to 
any person desirous of erecting a dwelling house by private 
enterprise under the provisions of the Housing Act of 1923. 

It is thought that by the end of 1928 the 19,000 Austrian 
families will be properly housed. Private building enterprise 
in Vienna is at complete standstill as far as building is concerned. 
The Municipality propose to spend a sum of money equal to 
£1,200,000 a year for this purpose. It would represent at the 
present rate of exchange 320,000 multiplied by one million 
two hundred thousand crowns. Considering the fact the rate of 
exchange has remained stationary at 320,000 crowns to the pound 
sterling for a number of months our building specialists should 
be able to calculate correctly the cost at which they can supply 
goods. 

In Ulster the Ministry of Home Affairs has announced that 
it will give a subsidy of £60 for the building of houses of not 
more than 900 feet area and finished before April, 1925. They 
may be built either by boroughs and urban councils, or by 
private builders, but must be either in towns or within a mile 
and a half of them—not in the country. The Ulster Government 
has made a very large grant to the Belfast Corporation, and that 
body has, in its turn, prepared a scheme by which it will sell to 
the tenants for £450 municipal houses that cost under the older 
Housing Act £885 to build. A weekly repayment, which works 
out at 15s. a week, will be accepted. 


Hospitals. 


Mr. Stanley Hall, architect, has been appointed architect for 
the proposed extension of the Epsom and Ewell Cottage Hospital. 

In a few days building operations will have commenced in 
connection with the cottage hospital at Gourock. A plot of 
land on Milton Farm has been selected, and the continuation of 
Lower Drive will supply the frontal approach to the hospital. 

The Ministry of Home Affairs (Northern Ireland) is to be 
approached by the Belfast Corporaticn for permission to raise 
a loan of £25,000 for additions to Purdysburn Fever Hospital. 

The Public Health Committee of Manchester are permitted 
to spend, by the same authority, £5,300 on bedroom and kitchen 
extensions at Bagaley Sanatorium. 

The Okehampton Charity Trustees have met the Cottage 
Hospital Committee’s representatives. A field owned by the 
trustees in East Street is considered suitable for the erection of 
a proposed hospital; the whole question is due for considera- 
tion at the next meeting of the trustees. 

It is hoped that the required balance towards the cost of 
erecting an accident ward at the Preston infirmary will soon 
be subscribed and enable building operations to be put in hand. 
Sir Charles Brown’s gift of £2,000 has greatly contributed 
towards this desirable end. 

An application has been made to the Ministry of Health in 
connection with the erection of a house for the resident medical 
officer at Nap Top Sanatorium. The cost, with other buildings, 
is estimated at £2,563. 

In our last week’s issue we published an invitation to archi- 
tects to submit designs for a cottage hospital at South Moor. 
We understand that the total cost, inclusive of furnishing, is 
not to exceed £10,000. 
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WHITE HOUSE, GREAT CHART: THE HALL, Batre Scott, Architect. 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE. 
WHITE HOUSH, GREAT CHART: THE DINING ROO) 


Bariuie Scorr, Architect. 
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SHAWFORD HOUSE: THE DINING ROOM. H. H. Jewett, Architect, 
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CURRENT ARCHITECTURE. 
SHAWFORD HOUSE: THE SMOKING ROOM. H. H,. Jewett, Architect. 
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New Roads and Street Improvements. 


The plans of an important new city throughfare are being 
considered by the City of London Corporation in conjunction 
with the London County Council and interested private persons. 
Should these parties be able to reach an agreement, the 
continuous congestion at the Bank of England would be greatly 
relieved. Details of the scheme have been prepared by the 
City Engineer’s department. The general direction of the 
new street would be from the General Post Office to a point 
behind the Bank; the estimated cost has been placed at 
£1,532,000. The plans provide for the construction of a subway 
under the street for gas and electric mains and cables, and also 
drainage pipes, so that in the event of alterations or repairs 
being necessary the roadway need not be disturbed. A further 
proposal is also being considered, namely, the construction of 
a new road between Wood Street and Newgate Street ; between 
the latter and Foster Lane in this connection no demolition 
would be necessary as the land is at present vacant. 

It is-proposed to hold a public meeting of business men to dis- 
cuss a scheme, which is shortly to come before the London Chamber 
of Commerce, referring to the construction of a new road which 
would run from the East India Dock Road, opposite Canning 
Town Station, nearly in a parallel line with Victoria Dock 
Road and Woolwich Road. This new road would relieve 
one of the busiest arteries along which London’s food is often 
held up through congestion, causing considerable damage 
and loss of business to many interested parties. The scheme 
might mean the removal of Aldgate street hay market and the 
carrying on a higher level the road over the River Lea to the 
south side of the Albert Docks. 

The Ministry of Transport assured a deputation of the local 
authorities cf Selby that their scheme for the improvement cf 
roads in their neighbourhood involving an expenditure of between 
£12,000 and £15,000 would be carefully considered. The deputa- 
tion stated that their scheme included the reconstruction of a 
dangerous bridge and that the greater part of the money devoted 
to the scheme would be paid out in labour wages. 

The Ministry of Health has sanctioned the borrowing of £9,040 
by the Stalybridge Town Council for street improvement schemes, 
and a further £4,650 for the construction of a new road from 
Harrison Street to Cambridge Street and Church Walk on the 
north side of Cambridge Street. This new road will open out 
land on the Hague estate which the Council have purchased for 
housing purposes. The street improvements contemplated are 
the widening of portions of High Street and the Huddersfield 
Road. 

The Weymouth Town Council are considering a new road 
scheme from Westbury to Boot Hill. It is felt by the Street and 
Works Committee that the Gas Company should contribute 
towards the expense. This seems a reasonable proposal, because 
every new road or street that is planned with a view to house 
building operations brings the possibility of fresh clients to the 
company. In every business enterprise clients are purchased at 


sometimes a very heavy cost in advertising and other publicity © 


schemes. Why, therefore, should gas companies have clients 
placed before them free of all expenses. This argument also 
applies to public authorities. Every read that is constructed 
develops the rateable value of the abutting property. Whether 
houses are built at once or not, sooner or later roads and streets 
are obliged to produce increased rateable property and thus prove 
a profitable investment to the authorities. The Arbroath Town 
Council have decided to widen Lochlands Street near its junction 
with Rossie Street. A proposal to widen Commerce Street, one 
of the principal thoroughfares in Arbroath, is in the hands of 
interested parties who propose to approach the Town Council 
with the project. 

The Southport Corporation is to construct a new road with a 
rubber surface between Birkdale and Ainsdale. The total width 
will be 75 feet. It is estimated that the surface will last at least 
fifteen years. 

The Harrogate Corporation intend to start works on various 
road improvement schemes. The Bilton district, a thickly 
populated area, is to be carefully overhauled. If the Ministry 
of Transport vote a grant the Corporation will proceed with the 
widening of Pannal Ash Road, Leadhall Lane and Forest Lane. 


Last Saturday the foundation stones for twelve new houses 
and single men’s home were laid. These houses are intended 
for aged Durham miners, and are being built at Four Lane Ends, 
Hetton. 

A new dock is being constructed at Workington. During the 
operation of slinging concrete piles a 15-ton crane overturned. 
The enormous jib fell over the roadway ; no one was passing at 
the time, but the crane driver had a narrow escape from injury. 
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Recent Fires. 


Systems of combined police and fire alarms are being tested 
by the Westcliffe-on-Sea Watch Committee. Various instal- 
lations are contemplated in the town the cost of which, it i 
estimated, will range between two and three thousand pounds, 
The teaching staff promptly dealt with an outbreak of fire 
which occurred in the headmaster’s private room during the 
luncheon hour at Stevenson Road Council School, Attercliffe. 
But for their effective work a very serious fire might have 
resulted, and they are to be congratulated. A fire occurred at 
the works of Metropolitan Vickers, Ltd., in Brightside Lane, 
Sheffield, which resulted in a store containing paint and other 
highly inflammable stores being gutted. . a. 

The Cardiff Fire Brigade dealt with a fire at Davies’s Gar 
(Cardiff), Ltd., North Morgan Street, Canton. A motor furni- 
ture van was destroyed and other minor damage done. 

Messrs. Archibald H. Hamilton & Co., Léd., oil and paint 
manufacturers, had their buildings damaged by fire this week : 
four drums of black varnish were ablaze in a building measuring 
50 by 18 feet. r ; 

A fire occurred at Howwood Bleach Works, involving a two- 
storey brick building used for’ beetling purposes. The firemen 
were able to prevent the spread of the fire, but the beetling house 
was gutted and other damage was considerable. | 
_ A fire balloon filled with silver rain was the immediate cause 
of a fire at Bridlington. The balloon failed to clear the hydro 
buildings now in course of conversion into a series of flats, but 
it was not until the display of fireworks had been concluded 
some hours that the fire caused by the balloon attracted the 
notice of the occupants of the house when returning home. A 
hole had been burned in the woodwork of the wall between the 
dwelling-house and the Hydro building, and the former was 
filled with smoke. By means of an extincteure and some 
water the fire was speedily overcome. = 

A Blue Book has ‘been issued this week by the Royal Com- 
mission on Fire Brigades and Fire Prevention. The fires 
attended by the brigades in Great Britain average 22,000. 
year, and the cost of maintenance of these brigades amoun 
some two million pounds sterling per annum. The direct 
through fires amounts to some £12,000,000 each year. 
Commission points out that a large proportion of the fires which 
occur are due to carelessness or to accidents which could be 
avoided by the exercise of proper care. Ne 

The Commission advocates systematic 
matters of fire prevention. 

We would suggest a perusal of our advertisement pages for 
the past month or two. Most of the leading firms of fireproof 
construction and fire prevention materials advertise in our 
columns, and as all the firms in question are leading exponents 
of their class, business can be opened with them with the utmost 
confidence. | 
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Personal. 


We regret to read a report of the accident which has occurred 
to Mr. T. Cook, architect, and alderman of Manchester, and a 


member of the firm of Messrs. T. Cook & Sons, architects, Man- 
chester, but we are glad that the amputation has been success- 
fully carried out and that the patient is making satisfactory 
progress. 

Mr. Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., writes us that his offices and 
telephone number are now changed from the Royal College of 
Art, South Kensington, to 101, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
Telephone : Muesum 2481. 

Mr. Albert Edwin Sawday, of Leicester, architect and surveyor, 
who died at Hastings on June 3 last, left estate of the gross value 
of £23,018, with net personalty £12,543. 


The Peterborough Town Council have before them schemes 
prepared by the city engineer and city electrical engineer, which, 
if put in hand, would find employment for many of the unem- 
ployed during the coming winter months. The Council decided 
to apply to the Unemployment Grants Committee for assistance 
and also to make an application to the Ministry of Health for 
sanction to borrow £8,901, in order to carry out the followmg 
work: provision of plant for pulverising house refuse, baling of 
tins, tar macadam mixing and concrete block making at the 
Corporation Depot, St. John Street, and also the construction of 
roads, &c. Provision of water softening plant and the erection 
of a building to contain the same. The supply and erection 0 
street lighting apparatus; road-making and laying of water 
mains for the development of an estate between Mayor’s Wa 
and Westwood Bridge Road. 
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CONCRETE {66 KING” PLASTER 
BLOCKS | SLABS 


Partitions, External Walls, Ceilings, Roofs, ete. 


“FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
“KING” CONCRETE GLAZING BARS 


181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
A q iN C F 0 Britannia Buildings, LEEDS 

: Tel.: City 2213 and Cent. 773, and Leeds 22712 

: a mt & a. Salmon Pastures Yard, Attercliffe Rd., SHEFFIELD 


Bangor Wharf, Cumberland Road, BRISTOL | 


Ideal Britannia Boilers 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Large fuel capacity. 

Large fire and flue doors. 

Grates guaranteed not to burn out. 
| No separate base. 


| Ground edges of sections, making smoke- 
| tight joints without putty. 


Walls of firebox flat, and therefore easily 
cleaned. 


Great reserve power. 


| Made in 19 sizes for 1,100 to 8,210 sq. ft. 
| of radiation, or 860 to 6,400 lineal feet of 
| 4-in. pipe. 


Can be supplied with Patent Insulated 
| Galvanised Steel Jacket, conserving heat 
and giving the boilers a neat finish. 


WRITE FOR LISTS 


| NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 
Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. 


London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 
Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: ‘* Radiators, Hull.” 


Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: ‘‘ Idealrad, London.” 
| Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “Ideal’’ Radiators and “ Ideal” Boilers: 
Baxendale & Co., Ltd., Miller Street Works, Manchester. | William Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 
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London County Hall. 


The ‘‘ Morning Post ” states that plans are prepared, and work 
has actually begun, for the completion of the original scheme 
of the London County Hall. At present only two-thirds of 
the original design has been erected. ‘for reasons of economy, 
even before the war, it was decided that the northern wing must 
wait, and the result is that the building is out of proportion. 
The middle and southern blocks are occupied, but the northern 
block has still to be erected, and the appearance of the building 
is not what was intended by the architect. 

So far the County Hall has cost over £2,000,000. It was 


originally intended to cost £1,000,000, but that was thought to ~ 


be extravagant, and the scheme was curtailed. When the 
outside walls had been completed, however, the war came, and 
building operations had to be suspended. After the war, when 
it was possible to resume them, prices had gone up so much 
that new contracts had perforce to be made. It is expected 
that the extensions now contemplated may eventually run into 
another £1,000,000. 

The County Council, in present circumstances, have been 
very unwilling to consent to the spending of further money, 


and have been disposed to wait until prices are lower and the’ 


financial position is not so stringent. But the removal of the 
old tramway offices from Belvedere Road has cleared a portion 
of the site for the northern wing, and the Council have felt 
impelled to order some of the necessary work of preparation 
to be begun. 

Raft Foundations. 

The site is, of course, a difficult one, being close to the river, 
and raft foundations are imperative. At the moment nothing 
further has been sanctioned than the laying of these foundations, 
which are necessary to protect the site even if no buildings 
were immediately “contemplated. It is for this foundation 
work that the Council has already voted £75,000. These 
foundations will take a considerable time to construct, and it 
may be that building costs by that time will have been reduced, 
in which case the Council will undoubtedly order the building 
to be completed. 


Another Embankment! 

Already there is some pressure on the accommodation of the 
County Hall. The administrative work of the Council is greater 
than that of any other municipality in the world, and it is con- 
tended that it will be real economy to have all departments 
housed under one roof rather than pay rent for offices outside. 
When the building is completed it will challenge comparison 
with the municipal offices of any city in the world, and it may 
affect the development of the right bank of the river in such 
a way that eventually we shall have another Embankment to 
face the Victoria Embankment. 


A Craft Education Scheme. 

One of the most interesting features about the Decorators’ 
Exhibition, which is to open at the Holland Park Hall, London, 
W., on October 17, will be a display of competition work by 
apprentices, journeymen and employers. 

The painting trade has an education scheme of its own 
which is, perhaps, unique. The first interesting point about 
it is that it is a joint affair of employers and workmen, con- 
ducted by an Education Committee on which there are repre- 
sentatives of master decorators, the operatives, instructors, 
art masters, and the Ministry of Education. 

This Committee has its own Secretary and clerical staff, 
and it gets through a surprising amount of work, all aimed at 
the raising of the standard of skill of the operative painter 
and his employer. 

One of the main activities of the Committee is the organisa- 
tion of the Annual Competitions, which are mainly for appren- 
tices, but include a few classes for journeymen and employers 
as well. 

The competitions range over a very comprehensive list of 
subjects, from rubbing down woodwork to the preparation of 
schemes of decoration and water colour. 

There are thousands of entries, and they come from all parts 
of the country. 

Not all the work sent in, however, will be seen at the Holland 
Park Hall, for its volume is such that a system of elimination 
by local committees has perforce been adopted, and only the 
best work gets into the hands of the national selectors, who 
again submit the work to a final weeding out. 

It is encouraging, at a time when relations between employers 
and workers are too often strained, to hear of a trade in which 
the two groups are collaborating closely, with the sole object 
of raising the quality of the wares they offer to the public, the 
wares being, in this instance, technical and artistic skill. 
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General News. 


New church schools are to be erected at Kirkburton at a cost 
of £7,500. 

The Weymouth Corporation have been requested to supply 
a pool suitable for the use of model yachts in the backwater. 

A new picture theatre is to be erected in the Market Place, 
Thirsk, by the newly formed Regent Picture Theatre (Thirsk), 
Ltd. 

The plans for a new church hall and offices in East Felles 
Avenue, for St. Luke’s Parish Church, Edinburgh, have been 
passed. 

A new laundry, etc., is to be erected at Homerton The 
Guardians have received permission to borrow £29,750 for the 
purpose. 

The Wombwell Council propose to fit a movable floor to the 
baths so that they may be used in the winter months for public 
meetings, etc. 

West Bridgend slum area, Dumbarton, is to be cleared away, 
and the Town Council are seeking to secure a Government grant 
for improvement purposes. 

Permission has been granted to the Royal Scots Club to erect 
a new hall and billiard room and other offices at the back of their 
present premises in 30 Abercromby Place. 


The Welsh Baptist Union Council are converting 93 and 94, 
Mansel Street; Swansea, into headquarters of the denomination 
in Wales. The plans include a Church house and offices. 


Improvements on an extensive scale are contemplated by 
the Blackpool authorities which will give employment to many 
unemployed persons during the coming winter months. 

A music and dancing hall is to be built in Park Road, a tennis 
pavilion in Egerton Park, and a lecture hall in Whetstone Lane, 
Birkenhead, in connection with the Beechcroft Settlement. 


The Edinburgh Education Authority has made an application 
to erect a new elementary school at James Place, Leith Links. 
The cost of the building is expected to be more than £30, 0008 

Messrs. Purimachos, Ltd., manufacturers of the well-kno 
Purimachos cement, have removed their registered offices to mo 
commodious premises at 14, Waterloo Road, St. Phil, 
Bristol. 

The completion of the New Abbey Pate Torquay, and the 
widening of the sea-front promenade are to be taken in hand 
at once, and when completed will undoubtedly greatly add 
to Torquay’s many attractions. 

The Dudley Town Council have a proposal for a new town 
hall before them and the question of a suitable site is being 
considered. An architectural competition seems likely to arise 
in this connection in the near future. 

Mr. T. K. White, architect, 55 Pilgrim Street, Newcastleme 
Tyne, is the architect for a new motor garage capable of holding 
fifty cars. The site for the garage is known as St. Aloysius a 
and lies on the Melvain estate, Westgate Road. | 

Swansea Local Health Committee are considering the queda 
of erecting a large municipal working-men’s lodging house. It 
appears that in Newcastle a large number of men are satis- 
factorily catered for by one of these institutions. 

The Scottish employers hold the recent arbitrator’s award 
with regard to the extension of the 44-hour week as binding ' to 
Scotland. The Scottish operative builders have declared that 
they cannot agree to the possibility of any extension. | 

Early in October an exhibition of the best works executi in 
the Australian Commonwealth will be opened at the Royal 
Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly. The exhibition has 
been organised by the Society of Artists in Australia. 

The Miners’ Welfare Fund is supporting a scheme at Black- 
ridge, Linlithgowshire, with £2,000. The same includes the 
taking over of a plot of land and layout of a bowling green 
and providing a suitable pavilion near the Craigs Inn. 

The tender of Messrs. R. Pert & Son, Montrose, has been 
accepted for the erection of the Dundee War Memorial in Cornish 
granite at a cost of £7,950. To have used Aberdeen granite 
would have involved an additional sum of nearly £2,000. 

To commemorate the memory of the 2,000 Roman Catholic 
officers who lost their lives in the late war a new church is to 
be erected at Camberley, the foundation stone of which was 
laid last week by Dr. Amigo, Bishop of Southwark. 

£20,000 was left by the late Miss Salesbury, of Myerscough 
Hall, Bilsborough, for the purpose of erecting a new church. | 
local committee has been formed to consult a committee repre- 
senting the Bishop at the parish church vestry, Preston. | 

Owing to the high cost, the scheme for the erection of a tea 
pavilion and shelter on the North Inch, Perth, was delayed. At 
a recent meeting of the Perth Town Council notice was given for 
the re-consideration of the scheme, in view of the fall in building 
prices. 
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@ Is a Ribbed Expanded Metal. The stiffening ribs (incorporated 
in the process of manufacture) are connected by the most efficient 
type of expanded metal—diamond mesh. 


@ It is a Reinforcement for Concrete Floors and Roofs which 
entirely eliminates the use of close-boarded timber shuttering. 


@ Self-Sentering opens up a new field for Concrete Roofs. Its 
scientific construction keeps wet concrete in place until it has set. 


@ The use of Self-Sentering means Less Concrete, Less Weight, 
Lighter Framework throughout—Economy from every standpoint. 
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ee NG EXPANDED METAL WORKS, LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET. LONDON, EC. 4. 
Phone: CITY 3201. Telegrams : SELTRUSSIT, LONDON, 
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hanks & Co. Ltd. announce 

the publication of their new “H” 
Catalogue of Sanitary Appliances 
of all kinds with current prices. 


New Vitreous China - absolutely . 
non-crazing and non-absorbent. 


| HEAD OFFICE ~ ~- TUBAL WORKS, BARRHEAD, near GLASGOW. 


Branches: 


LONDON: Showrooms and Offices - - - ~ z 81 New Bonp Srreet, W.1 

arehouse and Wo i ~ - - Rie ee Works, York Roap, Kinc’s Cross, N.1 

| MANCHESTER ~ - - - ~ ~ 12 DEANSGATE 
| Warehike - - - - ~ - - 3 Riles Deal STRANGEWAYS 
GLASGOW - - ~ - ~ - - - - ~ 189 West GeorcEe STREET 

NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE ~ - - ~ - ~ - 7 Mostey STREET 

Warehouse - ~ ~ - Cigenaniten INsuRANCE YARD, MANors 

BRISTOL - - ~ - - - - - - - - 39 Broap STREET 

LIVERPOOL - ~ - - - - - - - ~ 14 Repcross STREET 

Lc DUBLIN - - - - - ~ - ~ - - We S Bae, 314 BAacHELor’s WALK 
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The Dudley Town Council decided that the site of the existing 
baths be utilised for the erection of a new building and that 
plans and specifications and estimates of cost be prepared 
at an early date with a view to proceeding with the erection 
during the coming winter months. 

Provided that the Bradford Education Authority’s scheme 
for a new grammar school at Thornton is eligible for new Govern- 
ment support, it is the intention of the authority to proceed 
with the building operations, which are estimated to cost 
between ninety and one hundred thousand pounds. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company have purchased part of the old 
post office site in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The company propose 


to lay out a semi-circular area in front of their Hall so that’ 


for all future time the fine architectural proportions of the 
Hall may not be obstructed and hidden by buildings. 

The Kirkintilloch Town Council have resolved to proceed 
with their scheme for augmenting the water supply. Tenders 
have been accepted for the laying of a 12-inch main and for 
erecting an oil engine and pulsometer pump, while specifications 
are being prepared for the erection of a pumping station. 

The Great Western Railway Company have secured Parlia- 
mentary powers for enlarging the railway accommodation at 
Swansea, and it is expected that the work of reconstruction and 
enlargement will start very shortly. A new access to the goods 
station near Bethesda Street is likely to be the first part of the 
undertaking. 

On September 11, the Mayor of Darlington (Mr. R. Nichol) 
formally opened Brinkburn Dene. Darlington now possesses 
ten parks or recreation grounds. Tennis courts were also opened 
at Hundens, on the east side of the town. A bowling green is 
in the course of construction, but it will not be ready until 
next year. 

The Southend-on-Sea new police court, which will shortly 
be erected, will include many modern improvements. Special 
accommodation is to be provided for barristers, solicitors and 
their clients and witnesses. A room will also be provided for 
the magistrate’s clerk. The fittings are also to be of a. very 
high standard. 

Employment is to be found for the Kidderminster unemployed 
during the coming winter months. -The allotments in Brinton 
Park are to be levelled and turned into playing fields. Path 
improvements are to be undertaken, and excavations and levelling 
operations ‘in the construction of hard tennis courts are also 
included in the scheme. 

The Manchester Education Committee have received consent 
from the Ministry of Health to erect a school in Ormond Street, 
and to borrow the necessary £5,900 for building purposes. 

Mr. Laurie Price has been appointed as consulting engineer 
to the Liverpool Markets Committee, and will collaborate with 
the same in considering the draft plans for the construction of 
up-to-date abattoirs, cattle and meat markets, and a place for 
cattle detention on disembarkation, which have been prepared, 
and which it is estimated will cost £400,000. 


The Riverside embankment artificial lake and park on the 
northern bank of the River Nene, near the Peterborough Town 
bridge, estimated to cost £6,500, and the construction of an open- 
air swimming baths, costing £6,500, were schemes that would be 
discussed at the next Peterborough Town Council meeting, and 
were not included in the present application to the Ministry. 


Plans are to be prepared and submitted to the Board of 
Education for approval for a new school to accommodate 
1,200, 400 in each section, infants, boys, and girls. This decision 
was taken by the Cardiff Building and Sites Committee at last 
week’s meeting. The new school is intended for Mynachdy, 
where, according to reports, 1,200 children will become of school 
age in the next year or two. 


A proposal for the erection of a new pier and the extension of 
the promenade eastward and westward at Portobello is being 
considered, and powers are to be sought in the next Provisional 
Order. The Edinburgh Town Council’s Tramway Committee 
have decided to recommend the reconstruction of the Portobello 
Tramway Depot at a cost of £4,000, and also the erection of new 
offices in Leith at a cost of £3,000. 


The British Legation at Bangkok, Siam, is to be rebuilt. 
A new edifice is to be erected on a new site in a healthier part 
of the city. It is to be hoped that British material will be 
used in connection with this official residence. The Office of 
Works have sold the old site for a sum of money which will 
cover all expenses connected with the new building, including 
the purchase price of the new site. 


The Great Western Railway Company have authorised an 
expenditure of £250,000 for a new station at Newton Abbot, on 
their main line from Exeter to Plymouth. The felling of a 
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number of trees on the embankment side of Station Road last 
week started the operations. The old station has to be de- 
molished before the new building can be erected. As much lccal 
jabour as possible will be employed. 


The clay on the property owned by Colonel Standen in East 
Kent is being experimented and tested with the possibility of 
producing sun dried bricks, without any burning process in 
kilns. Should these tests prove successful it is estimated that 
20s. per 1,000 bricks can be saved. The size of the bricks manu- 
factured in this way is also receiving careful consideration, with 
a view to further savings being effected in time and labour 
charges. 


Dr. Percy Dearmer will begin a course of ee on Seven- 
teenth Century Art in the Great Hall of King’s College, on 
Tuesday, October 9th. The lectures, which will be illustrated by 
lantern slides, will be on the ten Tuesdays of term at 5.30 p.m. 
Admission for non-members of the University is by a shilling 
ticket obtainable at the door. The course will begin with sum- 
maries of sixteenth century painting, and will include the Baroque 
architecture of Bernini. 


Lewisham builders are very busy, and have been so during the 
summer months. Many applications have been dealt with by a 
committee of the Lewisham Borough Council during the recess, 
A new Congregational Church is to be erected for the benefit of 
residents on the Bellingham estate and will be situated on th 
west side of Bellingham Green. The building operations, i 
addition to the Congregational Church, include five houses in 
Bromley Road, sixteen in Bellingham Road, six in Ashore 
Road, four in Perry Rise, and sixteen in Coniston Road. 


The possibility of demolishing the old gas works at Broughty 
Ferry and using the site for the erection of baths and wash- 
houses was considered by the Dundee Town Council at their last 
meeting. Mr. George Baxter, the city engineer, reported that the 
cost of erecting a building to include 32 washing stalls and 24 
baths would be £24,000, exclusive of equipment, which would 
require a further £6,500. As the need of a swimming pond and 
plunge baths, with other washing appliances, was urgentl 
pressed by the Broughty Ferry members of the Council it wa 
decided to secure estimates for providing a swimming pond, six 
plunge baths, six further washing stalls, one extractor, and one 
drying machine, and then discuss the whole scheme again, — 

Sir Lawrence Weaver, who is responsible for the Art Section 
of the British Empire Exhibition, gave some details respecting 
the ground covered by the Applied Art Section. One of the 
features of his organisation and direction will be the showing 
of a series of decorated rooms since 1750. Four of these 
rooms will be devoted to distinctive periods of the past and 
will include a Georgian room. Another chamber will illustrate 
the Regency period.. The Victorian times will be represented 
by a room of about 1851 and another of about 1880. This latter 
will show the revival of decorative art. Two further rooms 
will illustrate present-day methods of decorating domestic 
architecture. In planning the Victorian rooms Sir Lawrence 
well have an opportunity of educating the public, because, 
without doubt, many of us consider the decoration and taste 
of 1851 and the following fifteen years as marking the lowest 
level in English domestic decoration. With a room truthfully, 
furnished without undue exaggeration in this style the public 
will be almost obliged to realise the necessity of removing 
many relics of this “period which still remain with them and | 
because of sentimental associations are permitted to spoil 
many fine architectural conceptions in the field of domestic 
work. q 


September 21 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Jolm Breedon Everard, 
F.R.I.B.A., M.Inst.C.E., which took place at his residence, 
Woodville, Knighton Park Road, Leicester, on Wednesday, 
September 12, in his 78th year. | 

Mr. Everard was born at Groby, near Leicesuae in 1844. 
In 1866 he became resident engineer to the Kentish Town-St. 
Pancras section of the Midland Railway, then under construction, 
work which included the foundations and roof of St. Paneras 
Station and the tunnel bored to link up with the Metropolitan’ 
Railway. On returning to Leicester, Mr. Everard designed and 
constructed the Leicester Cattle Market in 1871. He was one! 
of the originators of the Derwent Valley Waterworks scheme. 
He designed and constructed the Swithland Reservoir and among 
other important undertakings carried through by him, in con-| 
junction with his firm (Everard, Son and Pick, now Pick 
Everard and Keay), were the Leicestershire and Rutland 
Counties Asylum at Narborough; the Leicester Technical and 
Art Schools; and the remodelling of the Leicester Lg | 
Infirmary. | 
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A Misunderstanding. 


Mr. Baillie-Scott’s letter which we give in this issue 
evidently written on a misunderstanding, both 
the object of the Housing and Town Planning Act, 
d our aims in supporting its compulsory application 
the whole of the country. Like many others, Mr. 
illie-Scott believes that Town Planning means the 
mation of broad and regular avenues and the 
mal arrangement of districts round them, whereas 
, movement has been responsible for the breaking 
of the idea that a road must necessarily be broad and 
talled from side to side and bordered by footways. 
wn planners at a very early stage of the movement 
san to differentiate between the use of roads for 
ferent purposes, and have been advocates of the 
ich narrower roads which are found to be ample in 
ny cases. Nor are they wedded to the dogma 
the straight mathematically designed road, as they 
ly understand that the disposition of roads depend 
circumstances of level and the existence of natural 
mdaries. The laying out of such a district at St. 
orge’s Hill at Weybridge by Mr. Tarrant, where the 
vy roads followed natural lines, and where the new 
‘ds are indistinguishable from old lanes because as in 
| lanes natural and accidental factors have been 
de use of and not obliterated. Such planning is a 
8 of town planning, as much as the formal 
{| symmetrical lay-out, which may be appropriate 
er quite other circumstances. Mr. Baillie-Scott 
her assumes that the application of the Act would 
‘din the direction or development where it was not 
uired, but such a view does not seem to us to be 
me out by the facts. In very many districts it 
fild be obvious that the resident population might 
(assumed as beimg an almost stationary factor, 
1 in such cases the application of the Act would be 
‘ited to scheduling the district as a residential area 
| laying down reasonable lines of frontage along the 
ds. Assuming that a village or small town were old 
! full of charm, it would then benolonger possible for 
renterprising man to secure a site near the village 
lrch for the erection of a steam laundry with a 
(ugated iron roof. The application of the Act would, 
uch cases, tend to preserve and not to disturb the 
(us quo,and nothing which it would bring about in 
_train would be objected to by the Society for the 
‘tection of Ancient Buildings. 
jut assuming another case, a village which by 
éson of circumstances which have changed is on the 
\ of becoming a small town. Is it or is it not 
(rable that the direction of new roads which will 
ée to be made, the division of the land into sites, and 
tor matters should be entirely left in the hands of 
l Owners of property, whose interest in far too many 
©S is confined to the purely immediate pecuniary 
Cation? The picturesqueness of an adjoining village 
1 its character as well as the future wants of the 
Iniet are too often a negligible factor in an owner’s 
ad. Sometimes he may be a man with eottietio 
yossbut in such circumstances he is too often content 
nake what he can out of his property and then to 
aeere, ,»awayfrom a district his action has tended 


to spoil. We have often been surprised in the past by 
the gross want of consideration shown by wealthy 
property owners for any but their immediate interests. 
Their action in these matters is a little like that of a 
Midland magnate whose ‘public charities were colossal, 
but who allow ed his own mother to end her days in a 
workhouse! But if we cannot altogether trust the 
altruism of the wealthy, is some protection not more 
necessary from the action of those of less education 
and no taste, whose sense of beauty and fitness is often 
non-existent,and who rejoice in the lively appearance of 
the builder’s excrescences ? 

If the whole population could be inoculated with the 
knowledge of craftsmanship and the determination 
to pursue traditional methods, the modern factor of 
rapid growth would render it almost imperative to 
exercise some control over the direction and method 
of such growth, though the individual buildings erected 
might generally be things of beauty. But it is quite 
evident that an inspired prophet, saturated with the 
instincts of the golden age of the past, could not bring 
about such a millennium, and that being so, should 
we not do what we can to control the development 
of property—a development which must take place ? 

The case we urge is such a strong one that we are 
surprised that Mr. Baillie-Scott should dispute its 
necessity, and he is in this antagonised to his own 
principles. 

The views we urge are, in brief, conservative and 
not revolutionary, and if followed will help to preserve 
what we have in the way of a heritage from the past 
for the delight of future ages. 

From the point of view of the property owner, they 
are also good, as they would tend to stabilise the value 
of what he holds. It is true that the man who can sell 
the whole of his property in a short period of time, or at 
one operation, has no longer a stake in that particular 
district ; but how many are in this fortunate position? 

Development in most cases, rapid as it may be, is too 
slow not to give time for the prejudicial effect of what 
we or others adjoining us are doing to becomeapparent, 
in a disinclination to buy in a given area. The value 
of land will ultimately fall, and not rise, with unwise 
development, and no man is at present safe from the 
damaging effect of what his neighbour may do in the 
immediate vicinity. 

Ts it, or is it not, reasonable to control in the interests 
of all the development of property ? The proper 
control of individual buildings is at present, and pos- 
sibly for all time,almost impossible, but we can at least 
see the direction of roads, the frontage lines of building 
facing them, and the area of the plots to be sold in 
different localities concerned. This is all the appli- 
cation of the Housing and Town Planning Act would 
mean, and the time seems to us tg have arrived when 
it is urgently required in the interests of all. 

We hope that Mr. Baillie-Scott will give his support 
to us now we have defined the exact nature of the 
policy we advocate, as we think it is one which should 
be supported,and not opposed, by one holding his views. 
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Notes and Comments. 


Colonial Architecture. 


Referring to our Comments of the use of the term Colonial 
the ‘‘ American Architect ” says :— 

Mr. Harold Donaldson Eberlein in a recent magazine article 
takes exception to the loose use of the word “ Colonial,” as 
referring to certain periods of architecture in the United States. 
“The Architect ’’ of London, commenting on this, says: “ He 
(Mr. Eberlein) seems to us hypersensitive on the point, for, 
whether we call a certain phase of architectural expression 
Colonial or Georgian, its essential merits and characteristics 
remain unaltered.” 

While this is true as to the Georgian introduced into this 
country during Colonial days, it does not follow that all Colonial 
is Georgian. In fact, the Georgian Colonial is more confined, 
perhaps, in its location than other Cvlonial architecture im- 
planted in this country from countries other than England. We 
have the French Colonial very strongly emphasised along the 
St. Lawrence River and in Louisiana, the Dutch Cclonial in 
New York and New Jersey, the Swedish Colonialin some parts of 
Delaware. Then in Florida the Spanish built many buildings 
during the Colonial period, and as they worked Westward to the 
Pacific coast, carried their architectural style to the old missions 
of Southern California. 

If we are to speak correctly, we must, in referring to our 
Colonial work, prefix the name of the country from which it 
drew its inspiration. The custom in this country to use the 
word ‘Colonial’? when we mean ‘‘ Georgian”’ or ‘ English ” 
is misleading, and diverts attention from other styles of equal 
importance in our architectural history. 

From this we gather that our contemporary is in agree- 
ment with the arguments we used, namely, that the term 
Colonial includes a good deal more than is covered by the 
term “ Georgian” as applied to earlier American work. 


Mr. Maurice Adams. 


Mr. Maurice B. Adams, is retiring from his position of 
Architectural Editor of the ‘‘ Building News.” The 
“ Building News” was founded in 1856, and is theretore, 
next to ‘The Builder”? (founded in 1842), the oldest 
established existing architectural journal. Mr. Adams’s 
long and honourable association with that paper, as well 
as his helpful activities in other directions and his works 
as an architect, were summarised in ‘“‘ The Times” of 
September 15 as follows :— 

“Mr. Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A., the Architectural 
Editor of the ‘“‘ Building News,” is to retire at Michaelmas 
after fifty-one years’ continuous service. No other architect 
has been engaged in the conduct of a professional journal 
for so long a time, the tenure of the editorship of “ The 
Builder ” for forty years by Mr. George Godwin, F.R.I.B.A., 
being the sole instance of a similar kind. The “ Building 
News” Designing Club was personally conducted by 
Mr. Adams for thirty-seven years, and several of those 
who were members of it during that period have since 
become well-known architects either at home or in the 
Colonies. 

“For a quarter of a century Mr. Adams was also hon. 
secretary of the Royal Architectural Museum and Art 
School in Tufton Street, and the scheme for presenting the 
museum and its remarkable collection to the Architectural 
Association was originated and carried through at his 
suggestion. The acquisition of this property by the 
Association subsequently enabled that society to secure 
its present quarters in Bedford Square when the museum 
trustees confirmed the transfer of the cast and examples 


to the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensingtc 
Mr. Adams at one time served as one of the judges of t 
works submitted in the National Competitions for med: 
and prizes. He designed the Lord Leighton Memor 
Art School and Polytechnic at Camberwell and a numb 
of libraries and institutions for Mr. Passmore Edwarc 
including the School of Economics, which the latter p 
sented to the University of London, and the design { 
which was selected in competition. Blickling Ha 
Norfolk, was altered and restored by Mr. Adams f 
Constance Lady Lothian. He was, too, connected wi 
Bedford Park at its start in 1878, and built the School 
Art, Memorial Chapel of All Souls, and the Parish Hall. ] 
also completed the church. — - : 

Mr. Maurice Adams was associated with Mr. R. Norm; 
Shaw, R.A., and with Mr. KE. W. Godwin, F.8.A., and al 
with Colonel Edis.” Sa 

We shall be sorry to lose the professional activiti 
of Mr. Adams who has won recognition and respect by | 
unswerving honesty and concientiousness in everythil 
he undertook. We trust that those who succeed him w 
want an equal tribute when their work also is done. 


“The Human Unit in Architecture.” 


Mr. Tryston Edwards in the current number of “ Arel 
tecture’ deals with the “‘ human unit in architectu 
with relation to the design of shop fronts.” We are qui 
in agreement with him in his argument that nothing 
gained, and a great deal is lost, by the increase of t 
height of the shop front by making it enclose seyei 
storeys. After all the upper part of such enlarged windor 
serve no useful purpose as show cases while the “ dressing 
of extremely high windows is more difficult than that 
lower ones. On the esthetic side these great high windoy 
are a mistake, as they dwarf their surroundings without al 
compensating advantage. But unless, and until publ 
opinion controls the shopkeeper through its publie bodi 
we can obtain no redress. The individual architect worki 
for the individual shopkeeper has to give him what | 
wants, which, whether it is carried out with ability ai 
skill or not must be always pretentious, and must be prin¢ 
pally devised to knock its immediate surroundings out 
scale, forming a flaunting advertisement. The shopkeep 
cannot be controlled by reason, but we can, if we choos 
by enactments prevent his making further additions to t 
horrors of our streets. q 
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Newcastle and Unemployment. gy 

The Council of Newcastle have had a rather drea 
debate on the subject of the means to be taken to cope Wi 
unemployment, but we do not see that anyone who spo 
erasped the essential facts. These are that the rates. 
exchange have been upset from one end of Hurope to t. 
other, and that the pound sterling is now almost back 
its pre-war value hinders instead of helps our foreign tra 
with many countries. Another leading factor 1s that \ 
are the most highly taxed country in the world and t 
money extracted from the taxpayer is subtracted fro 
the balance available for trading purposes. It is usele 
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overnment. It should be eliminated altogether by a re- 
ission of taxation, for the private individuals thus relieved 
ould have a greater balance to spend on the promotion 
‘industry. For it must be borne in mind that when a 
an or company carries out industrial operations, it does 
, at its own cost and risk. When Government essays the 
me task the taxpayer has to pay for the cost of adminis- 
ation by a bureaucracy—which in many cases acts as 
ough it had access to a bottomless purse. We quite 
lmit that it is reasonable that these municipalities, which 
yve to carry out necessary works, should put these in 
nd at the present time, but we think it false economy 
spend any money which need not be expended to meet 
stress which is really very largely caused by the prodigal 
wr and post-war expenditure of authorities. 


The Price of Building. 


Mr. C. H. B. Quennell writes a very good letter to 
Architecture,” the points emphasised being so well put 
at we make no apologies for quoting it as it stands. 
» says -— 

{n the course of my work to-day I had to buy a bedroom grate, 
» price of which in Thames Street, without any tile surrounds 
mantel, was sixty-two shillings. In design and construction 
yas of the simplest, and if a man like Henry Ford had produced 
ry modern methods, the price would probably have been round 
yut sixty-two pence, yet I was advised that prices-are to be 
vanced, The question I should like to ask in your columns 
rhether any advances on present prices are justified by existing 
iditions ? Wages have gone down, production has gone up. 
¥i the national point of view it is of the utmost importance 
tif prices take to themselves any movement, direction should 
downward. The Government are again making a forlorn 
empt at “‘ Housing,’ and an increase in prices will bring 
3 second campaign to as untimely an end as the first, with 
ilts which may easily be disastrous; and we may be con- 
Inted with the problems of 1923 in 1928. 

peaking from my own experience, a house in Berkshire, 
lt from my designs, is now being finished at a cost of 1s. 2d. a 
jie foot. A year or so ago the price would have been Is. 9d., 
apared with a pre-war price of 8d. If we could only get 
ldle-class houses built to-day at (say) 10d. to a shilling, the 
ume of work resulting would be surprising, and the short- 
ited manufacturer would reap a greater reward from a policy 
‘mall profits and quick returns, than his present extortionate 
chods. He might also bear in mind that the results would 
ar-reaching and tend to reduce unemployment in other trades. 
would indirectly help to solve the housing of the working 
ses, as many middle-class families are to-day living in 
pages which are more suitable for working men. If only we 
Id have a general recognition of the fact that the profiteer, 
‘h money to spend, is dead, buried, and, one hopes in some 
erless hell, we might make progress. The average decent 
ae man, who does the work of the world, and pays the 
>t, is poor, very poor indeed, yet he still supplies the main 
‘ame of business. If the market of his trade is to be captured, 
over the world, it is not good business to try and charge him 
‘nuch as possible. 


‘he cost of 1s. 3d. a cubic foot may be stated “as being 
ur average price for work of a simple character, though 
have known occasional small jobs carried out at about 
f foot. We fully agree that if the average cost of a 
se could be brought down to Is. a foot, a great deal of 
‘k would be carried out which is now held back or 
ndoned because of cost, and it is quite evident to us 
6 if through the action of manufacturing associations 
other agencies the prices of goods are advanced, these 
ciations must lose in the end much business that they 
“ht have obtained. 


Lunch-Time Rambles in Old London. 


‘he Homeland Association have sent us copies of some 
he interesting little booklets they are issuing under the 
ve title, each of which deals with a small section of 
‘don and notes the interesting associations and historical 
f connected with it. All means of creating interest in 
surroundings are to be encouraged, but it must rest with 
individual to decide whether he is better for giving his 
stion time to act or stimulating his mental interest by 
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a study of his surroundings. Like the vexed question of 
the priority of owl or egg opinions will differ, but as long as 
the individual does not develop into that most pernicious 
of all prigs, the man who makes use of every minute of his 
time, we may leave him to make his choice. Such books 
are always interesting to an architect, for they usually 
afford an indication of what the layman thinks most 
interesting which frequently comes as a surprise to him. 
If we could really get an honest and unbiassed expression 
of what our fellows really liked or thought remarkable, we 
should learn much, but too often what we hear is more 
coloured by a wish to be “ correct’ than to be candid. 


“The Architect” 50 Years Ago. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1873. 
Tue InTentTIoNs or SiR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


But it does not by any means follow from all this that Sir 
Christopher Wren was an authority on decorative art. Indeed, 
there is no heresy in suggesting that any dicta of his on pure 
matters of architectural criticism would be allowed much less 
weight by classical dilettanti than his celebrity might lead other 
people to expect. The utmost credit we can fairly accord 
to him is that which belongs to an extraordinarily clever designer 
—of building-art and building-construction combined. His 
learning, which was of a high order in itself, was not of the 
esthetic order in any degree that we can recognise. Whatever 
he touched he turned to graceful form with a rare instinct; 
but beyond this inherent power of design we may say he had no 
sound architectural knowledge, such as was possessed by the 
Italians of his day, and by the French as their immediate 
followers. When, therefore, we regard St. Paul’s as the work 
of Sir Christopher Wren—whether we open our eyes or not to 
such strange esthetic blemishes as the dome and the aisle walls 
—we do best to bear in mind that the whole design was conceived 
under the most serious disadvantages, that it is a standing 
marvel how it should be so good as it is, and that, although we 
may accept what we find with astonishment, we must obviously 
forbear to presume upon this that there existed in the designer 
more than meets the eye—the truth being that there was, in a 
certain sense, less. 


There need be no hesitation, therefore, on the part of any one, 
let us say, of a dozen decorative authorities of the present day, 
in taking it for certain that he could decorate St. Paul’s a great 
deal better than Sir Christopher Wren could have done. It 
would be preposterous to allege the contrary. We are ready 
enough sometimes to run each other down, and even to depreciate 
the whole repute of England in this as in other matters; but 
nothing short of a bigotted blindness which, although too 
prevalent by far, is certainly not an universal failing, would 
allow any person of understanding to believe that in architectural 
decoration, especially of an ecclesiastical order, we ought to 
defer to any principles or any practice pertaining to the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. Consequently when 
people speak of “Sir Christopher Wren’s intentions” they 
either speak without knowledge or with a deficiency of sincerity. 
No one, to tell the truth, cares a rush what were Sir Christopher 
Wren’s intentions. All that we have to consider in decorating 
our metropolitan cathedral is how to do so to the best advantage, 
in accordance, first, with the intricate principles of the style of 
design (which Sir Christopher did not understand as they are 
now understood), secondly, with the ecclesiastical taste of the 
present day, and, thirdly, with the feelings of the people of 
England—avoiding all extremes. Thus shall we be doing 
honour at once to our own proper merits, and to the true claim 
which the memory of Sir Christopher Wren has upon our intelli- 
gent consideration. 


A deputation which was appointed by Edinburgh Housing 
and Town. Planning Committee to visit Newcastle and Leeds to 
investigate those houses in these cities which had been erected 
by the use of the “ Duo Slab system ”’ presented a report, the 
details of which were very favourable to the system. The 
Committee begged leave to prepare and submit a scheme with 
plans and estimates of cost. Mr. Whitson, Convenor of the 
Committee, who presented the report, stated that the shortage 
of masons and bricklayers in Edinburgh forced the use of scme 
other material for the erection of houses. By using the proposed 
system the unemployed unskilled workers would be absorbed. 
The report and the request by the Committee to prepare plans 
and estimates was unanimously approved. 
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The Development of Southend. 


By Cuarues G. HARPER. 
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PRITTLEWELL CHURCH: THE MOTHER-CHURCH OF SOUTHEND. 


Whether the great and progressive expansion of Southend 
suggested to the Ministry of Transport the planning of the 
new road to it from London, or whether that road is, in 
fact, a part of a strategic military way to the coast of 
Essex and touches Southend only, as it were, incidentally, 
is a matter which cannot be determined, although, having 
regard to the purely Governmental road-works in progress 
east of Southend and Shoeburyness, it might well be 
assumed the case. 

At any rate, the making of an entirely new highway 
intended to serve any specific town is a departure so entirely 
new in this country that it must needs attract attention 
and surprised comment. 

Southend has contributed towards this work of the 
Ministry of Transport a sum of no less than £100,000, which 
argues its own extreme interest in this new and ready 
approach. As will be gathered from the accompanying 
sketch-map, the way to this, the nearest seaside town to 
London, 402 miles from the Mansion House in the City, 
has hitherto been very much of a makeshift route; for 
the reason that no road actually sets out with the object 
of getting there. The casual natureof all routes to Southend 
is easily accounted for ; for the best of all possible reasons : 
there was not, until recent years, any Southend to reach. 
There was no such place. 
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Does it ever occur to the inquirer to ask what the nam 
of Southend implies ? Possibly not. The name is accepte 
like those of all familiar things. Familarity deadens a 
speculation. But think of it. Essentially it is not th 
name of a place, but only of the south end of somewher 
else. It so happens, however, in the irony of time an 
circumstance, that the south end of the original place ha 
so grown and expanded that it has swallowed up an 
incorporated the mother-parish, now scarcely distinguish 
able by the stranger as ever having had a separat 
existence. s. 

The great modern county borough of Southend, with it 
population of over 110,000, is a place whose growth ha 
been nothing short of marvellous. In 1892 it numbere 
only some 12,000 persons : in 1770 it was but a cluster 0 
fishermen’s wooden huts, at the south end of the parish 0 
Prittlewell, a village a mile or more inland. a 

So there you have the origin of the name. The rise 0 
the place is soon told. Most of our seaside resorts ow 
their rise in popular favour to an original Royal patronage 
and Southend is no exception, although it is true that th 
place had been “discovered,” so to say, before Princes 
Caroline, afterwards Queen Caroline, the strange wile 0 
George the Fourth, with her daughter, the Princess Chat 
lotte, paid it a visitin 1805. They could not have visited! 
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ich earlier, because it was not there. In 1780, it is 
sorded, there were fifty houses. The ‘‘ Royal Hotel,” 
ll standing by the Shrubbery and the Pier entrance, 
s built, together with Royal Terrace, in 1800. They 
nain the oldest buildings in Southend to-day. If 
ryalties have visited Southend since they must, before 
» short visit of King George the Fifth, in August last, 
ve done so incognito, for the records of the town 
ve nothing to say as to such honours ; but it manages 
do very well without. In short, it is one of the 
ist expanding of modern towns and districts: the 
ndoner’s nearest approach to the sea, and so near to 
ndon that itis, by reason of that proximity, and the cheap 
1 excellent train services, the chosen home of thousands 
City men, who thus escape London’s winter gloom and 
s, and have all the year round the fresh airs and briny 
murs of the seaside. Thus it is that Westcliff, the 
stern expansion of Southend, came so rapidly into being 
t there are very many people who can distinctly recollect 
t residential quarter as entirely open country, and can 
ily recall the site of Wes:cliff railway station as a brick- 


Tence will be perceived the need of an entirely new road 
this expanding, and yet to be extended, town; for 
ithend is still rapidly increasing. 
‘o construct an entirely new line of road out of London 
a distance of thirty miles, to make a great highway 
ch shall open up new and solitary country, and to 
ch merely the outskirts of but one village on the way, 
an extraordinary feat in the home counties of this 
wded England of ours. Yet this is what has been done 
mgineering the new road from Wanstead to Southend. 
s new route does not, in point of fact, as maps will 
w, solve the problem of finding a ready way out of 
tral London into the country districts of Essex in 
eral, and Southend in particular. To reach the new 
te from the City it is still necessary to follow the old 
_deplorably crowded (although wide) Mile End Road 
Stratford. Having done that, the worst part of the 
, the traveller might just as well continue along the 
toute to Romford, where, a mile out of that town, he 
first conveniently strike the newly made road at 
lows Corner, on the London, Romford and Chelmsford 
way. 
he London-Southend road, now newly planned and 
le, is, however, of the greatest use and value to North 
don, and the districts of Leyton and Walthamstow. 
t leads the “ North Circular Road,” from Finchley to 
don and Woodford Bridge, now making. Officially, 
first few miles of the new London-Southend road, 
veen Wanstead and Gallows Corner, is styled the 
istern Avenue”; but to the ordinary observer it is 
to be distinguished from the trunk road. 
ne “Eastern Avenue” begins rather obscurely at 
istead, at George Lane, where the omnibus route 
veen Stratford, Leyton and Woodford cuts north and 
h. The former old ‘‘ George ” is now a typical London 
i¢-house, at the corner of the lane upon which it confers 
ume, having been rebuilt 1903-4; but it was once 
era quaint old place. Built into the wall is a slab of 
m sandstone from the former house, with the curious 
ciption : 
“In Memory of ye Cherry Pey, 
As cost $a guiney ye 17 of July. 
That day we had good cheer, 
And hope to do so many a Year. 
1752 Da‘. Jersey.” 


generally received story is that the house was at the 
under repair, and that as a baker was passing, with 
*rry pie on a tray on his head, for the clergyman, one 
1¢ workmen leaning over the scaffolding, lifted it off. 
baker went his way, knowing nothing of what had 
ened. The “half a guiney ” represents the cost of 
‘Tolic in the subsequent proceedings. Apparently the 
‘agreed annually to celebrate the day. 

‘orge Lane itself remains, up to the present, a semi- 
“one, equally typical of London’s remoter suburbs 
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LITTLE WARLEY CHURCH. 


of two or more centuries ago. There the seventeenth- 
century “ Reydon Hall,” and a few other old mansions and 
cottages, are neighboured by modern villas with such 
pretentious and curious names as “ Dijon” and “ Clay 
Cross.” Until now the lane has been more or less of a 
byway, leading casually to Red Bridge, a narrow, hump- 
backed affair, crossing the river Roding on to the levels 
just north of Barkingside. But, with the opening of the 
new road, all the retired quiet of this byway will of neces- 
sity disappear, and with it those vestiges of another age. 
At the end of George Lane the new road goes on a curving 
embankment across the valley of the Roding, and crosses 
the river just above the old narrow and hump-backed 
“Red Bridge.”’ Thence it proceeds north of Barkingside, 
and crosses the Ilford and Chigwell road just short of 
Newbury Park railway station. Here a line of small house 
property has been broken through ; apparently the only 
case of demolition necessary in the whole length of the 
works, which proceeds through a country almost exclu- 
sively of pasture land and cornfields. Near London a few 
cabbages in allotments have been massacred—that is all. 
The soil throughout is clay. While near London the 
country is almost level, it becomes by degrees of an undu- 
lating character, and eventually is distinctly hilly. Crossing 
the main London and Chelmsford road at Gallows Corner, 
the new road, ceasing officially to be the “‘ Eastern Avenue,” 
becomes the “London and Southend Road.” It soon 
crosses a cutting on the Great Eastern Railway, and then 
bridges the river Ingrebourne. Scarce a house is in sight 
from it until Little Warley is reached, a parish with no 
more of a village than two or three farmhouses and the 
ancient church of St. Peter, standing picturesquely amid 
lofty elms. The tower seems to have fallen early in the 
eighteenth century, for the present one bears the inscrip- 
tion: “ This tower rebuilt 1728.’ It is of red brick, with 
vitrified headers at intervals. The junction of the rebuilt 


tower with the original stonework of the body of the 
building shows some exceedingly clumsy work. 

The route thus far has been exceptionally easy, but it 
now approaches the hilly regions of Essex. 


Nearing the 
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NORTH TRANSEPT AND PRIEST’S ROOM, 
EAST HORNDON CHURCH. 


solitary church of East Horndon the first considerable 
earthwork occurs: a combination of a heavy cutting on 
the left and an embankment on the right, necessitated by 
the road going over the shoulder of a hill. The cutting has, 
of necessity, a very flat profile because of the wide angle of 
repose of this particular soil—brick-earth—of which the 
hill is chiefly composed. The scene here would be very 
picturesque were it not that the church above the cutting 
is almost completely hidden within a circle of well-grown 


trees. It is one of the characteristic Essex churches of the 
fifteenth century, exteriorly wholly in red brick, The 
interior discloses two curious shallow projections, something 
in the nature of transept-chapels, in two floors, partly 
constructed in oak. The north one appears to have been 
used, as to its upper part, as a priest’s chamber. Some 
fears have been expressed for the stability of the building 
since the road-cutting has been made. | 
The largest landowner in this region is Lord Petre, of 
Thorndon and Ingatestone Hall, and it is understood that 
he and other property-owners have given the land through 
which the new road runs in their areas. It is, as already 
noted, at present a lonely road, through a district at once 
singularly beautiful and remarkably lacking in any sort of 
roads other than a few winding lanes of medieval origin, 
It is not too much to suppose that within a few years the 
facilities offered by the route now completing will bring 
about a new residential district on these pleasant hillsides, 
just a matter of two miles south of hilltop Brentwood. 
Passing through undulating country, the road touches the 
northern fringe of the considerable village of Laindon, a 
place greatly grown of recent years and further expanding 
since the project of the new road was actually decided. 
Whatever beauty Laindon possessed has been destroyed by 
the squalid, haphazard building that has for some time been 
going on. The situation of the place is beautiful, but that 
is the most it is possible now to say for it. But Laindon 
church stands on its lofty hill-top, nearly a mile remoyed 
from the village, and is as solitary as ever it was. Here, 
again, it is almost completely hidden by trees; and here, 
too, is a priest’s house. In this case it is actually a house, 
built into the west end of the church, and is of two fair-sized 
rooms, one above the other: the upper room open to the 
church. Within the recollection of the present writer, the 
parish clerk and his wife lived here. | 
The road goes in a cutting, a hundred yards or more 
north of Laindon Church, and thence through Pip’s Hill— 
the region of the Laindon Hills—and makes for Rayleigh. 
That rustic little town, situated high, on a waterless ridge, 
is not actually touched, the new road cutting through the 
hill nearly one mile south, at the spot marked on maps 
“Rayleigh Weir,’ an absurd name given to what is a not 
very considerable horse-pond. The road-works at the 
approach are the heaviest on the entire line, the hill bemg 
cut through for half a mile to a depth of not less than fifty 
feet. From this summit there is a gradual decline of five 
miles towards Pest Houses, a point nearly three miles from 
Southend. At Pest Houses junction of roads, in the parish 
of Eastwood, a newly made road from Prittlewell links up 
with the Ministry of Transport’s highway. Itisa Southend 
borough undertaking, independently of the £100,000. 
contribution made towards the larger scheme. ae 


(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


The Destruction of Beauty. 
To the Editor of Toe ARCHITECT. 


EAR Srr,—It is only too true, as you say in your article in 
1e Architect,” that England is being spoiled by modern 
‘lopments in building, but the remedy you suggest would 
ar worse than the disease. The application of the Housing 
Town Planning Act to the whole of the country is a proposal 
+h makes one shiver with horror. It suggests just such a 
ae as that of the principal avenue, Tergnier (on page 167 
The Architect ’’), a broad and interminable avenue with trees 
uly spaced with a sort of nightmare regularity flanked with 
ng succession of terrible examples of the modern builder’s 
That is what modern town planning means. It means 
munities like our modern housing schemes and garden 
tbs consciously pluming themselves on their correctness 
brazenly claiming beauties which they do not possess. 
eans, in short, the creation of that peculiar soul-destroying 
sphere which broods like a miasma over such communities. 
point of the town planner’s compass is to transfix the palpitat- 
heart of the old English village, and all its unpremeditated 
al charm is to be drilled and dragooned into the latest 
erns conceived by the town-bred mind. It means roads in 
th one would hate to walk bordered by houses in which one 
ld be ashamed to die. Instead of attempting to create these 
dises for fools to live in it would show some wisdom if 
our eyes open to the ugliness of modern building every- 
se we look back to the beauty of the past and try to rediscover 
ost art of building and arranging houses on the earth without 
voying the natural beauty of the country. It is rather 
rtunate that the current number of “The Architect” does 
contain one of Mr. Harper’s articles with those delightful 
shes which suggest so well the peculiar charm of the old 
trybuildings. No Actof Parliament can produce, or promote 
ipiedaction of, this natural kind of beauty in building. It 
only fetter and obstruct the efforts of those who are striving 
ork in the old way. Already the building by-laws make 
| but impossible in most localities to build a cottage rightly, 
‘now we are to be threatened by a worse kind of tyranny. 
most hopeless feature in our present case is that snug 
dlacency which marks the attitude of those who are 
onsible for the creation of these devastated areas where one 
d imagine that even the trees in the avenues would refuse 
tow. These people are so blind to the dreadfulness of their 
‘ that they publish without apology plans which even on 
are repulsive and which are peppered with little black 
like the incipient symptoms of a bilious attack. It is a 
ortune to be blind, but when blindness complacently believes 
is the power of sight the tragedies and stupidities of life 
a. What is now required as a first step to a better way of 
Jing so that we can regain the lost art of adorning instead of 
guring the world is a proper attitude of humility towards 
duildings of the past. The old cottage, the old farm house, 
the old manor house, all possess qualities which we cannot 
esed to achieve in modern building, and the old country 
has beauties which no modern avenue, be it never so wide 
lene us. 
Yours etc., 
BatLure Scort. 
‘e wrote Mr. Baillie Scott, suggesting that he had misunder- 
‘1 our point as we explain it in our leading article, and he 
‘us a further letter from which we give the following extract. 


», 
‘tis very kind of you to say you will publish my letter, but 
'u would prefer not to I shall be quite happy about it. My 
. contention is hardly affected by what you say. We have 
the art of building houses and arranging houses rightly. 
vannot regain this lost art by any Act of Parliament. The 
‘cular beautiful country you refer to would be equally 
‘ted whether laid out by experts or ordinary speculators. 
‘can’t touch any beautiful country by modérn building 
‘out spoiling it and creating in its stead a conscious artistic 
ty which is rather worse than the unaffected commercialism 
‘especulator. I am not suggesting that I can do anything 
wt than anyone else, but at any rate I recognise the universal 
ire which seems to await our best endeavours, and what I 
et to mostly is the fond illusion of the modern expert as to 
(nerit of his work. Better the publican than the pharisee !”’ 
Js difficult to believe that Mr. Baillie Scott should occupy 
osition of one who, despairing of realising the ideals of the 
ublie of Plato, professes to sce no difference in merit between 
‘ish law and Bolshevism. But this we judge is his contention 
‘one which, for the sake of truth, we would ask him to 
und in an article or articles we shall be glad to give. 
the is too modest as to the merits of his own work, which is 
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a revelation to those who have only seen it in drawings or photo- 
graphs. It is instinct with the charm the loss of which he 
deplores, and no living architect has to our mind so 
completely mastered the use of texture in building materials 
Whether it would ever be possible for architects as a body to 
give the care and attention which Mr. Baillie Scott gives to his 
work in this respect is questionable, but the results gained are 
unquestionable. Be this as it may, the immediate surroundings 
and setting of such work as we have alluded to would not be 
damaged by the exercise of a little reason and order which is 
all that the application of the Housing and Town Planning Act 
would mean.—Ep., 


Change of Name from Armstrongs & Main, Limited, 
to A. & J. Main & Company, Limited. 


To the Editor of Tan Arcutirect, 


DzEAR Str,—We have pleasure in advising you that the re- 
organisation of our business has now been completed, also that 
the old title of the company, as shown above, has been resumed. 

All the company’s branches are retained, and our Clydesdale 
works in Glasgow, and Calcutta bridge and roof works in 


Calcutta, are now more fully equipped than before to deal with 


the same classes of steel structural work as in the past, as well 
as fencing, railings and gates of every description.—Yours 
faithfully, 
A. & J. Marn & Company, LtD., 
T. S. Grsson, Secretary. 
Australia House, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 
September, 1923. 


To the Editor of Tae ARCHITECT. 


DEAR S1r,—After nearly half a century’s work in my present 
office (I am now actually in my fiftieth year of occupation) I now 
have to leave this building and am removing to fresh premises at 
No. 45a Borough High Street (King’s Head Yard), S.E.1. 

Although this is some distance from my old address it is in a 
very convenient position on several motor-bus routes, and only 
about two minutes’ walk from London Bridge Tube Station, 
which I mention for the convenience of my many friends who 
may wish to take an opportunity of visiting me in the new 
establishment.—Yours faithfully, 

J. H. BATEMAN. 


London University Classes. 


The Bartlett School of Architecture at University College, 
University of London, commences its winter term on Monday 
evening, October Ist. The evening school in Architectural 
Design will be open every evening during term time, with the 
exception of Saturdays, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. Professor A. E. 
Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., Studio Instructor. Mr. Ernest P. B. 
Musman, B.A., A.R.I.B.A. The instructor attends on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings, when the school is open until 
9 p.m. 

"These courses have been arranged to encourage the study of 
design for students engaged in offices during the day. Periodical 
lectures will be given on the principles governing the design of 
all types of modern buildings, special attention being given to 
conception and planning. Professor Richardson will supervise 
the courses and will attend one evening a week to criticise the 
designs, 

Students taking these courses will be given special facilities 
to study from the life; also the library of the school and its 
collections of historical drawings and architectural models wil! 
be available for their use. 

An Atelier in connection with the School of Architecture for 
the Study of Advanced Architectural Design has been instituted 
in Malet Street, within three minutes of the College, under 
Professor A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A. Assistant: Mr. James 
Burford, A.R.I.B.A. This atelier is open to all those who have 
obtained the Degree of Bachelor of Arts (Architecture) in the 
University, to those who have obtained the Diploma or Certifi- 
cate of Architecture of the School, and to others who have 
reached a standard of efficiency approved by the Director. The 
subjects will be set once a month and the finished schemes 
judged at the end of each month. There will also be 12-hour 
subjects and other competitions. All members of the Atelier 
will have to provide their own boards, T-squares and drawing 
materials. 


Four new P. and 0. liners are shortly to be built for the Indian 
MailService. They will be named “‘ Rajputana,”’ “‘ Rawalpindi,” 
‘“ Ranpura,” and “‘ Razmak.” The first three will have a tonnage 
of 15,000 each, and the fourth will displace 10,000 tons, 
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Montreuil-sur-Mer. 
A Walled Town. 
By RutH Coss. 


{SRE bh oS ha 


PLACE pr L’EGLISE. ; 


RUE CARNOT. 


There are some places that seem fated all through their 
existence to be concerned with wars and rumours of wars. 
Such has been the case with the ancient walled town of 
Montreuil-sur-Mer, known during the late war as G.H.Q.— 


General Head Quarters—the place where many stn 
councils were held and to which came the most promine 
figures of those not far-distant times. 
“Originally the headland on which the town is bullae 
Ae a wide estuary that formed a natural harbour. 
2s probably its position that caused it to be picked o 
for early occupation. It is known that the Druids had 
cemp on the spot, now a quiet square in the centre of t] 
town, known since as “‘ The Green Place.” a 
Afterwards came the Roman occupation of thelln 
They had camps on many of the surrounding heights, al 
this particular headland they fortified strongly. 1! 
grey stones still visible at the bottom of the rampa 
towers to-day are said to be the original Roman fortific 
tions. From the opposite camps there was a view of tl 
English Channel, and from there the news of the approa 
of an enemy could be flashed to the fort above the estuar 
It was from a mile below, along the river, that Czsar’s fle 
started on its first expedition to conquer Britain, = 
In the sixth century a party of monks, under the leade 
ship of Sir Saulve, himself a monk, came to the headlan 
end on the top he built a monastery from which the tow 
that gradually sprang up around took its name. § 
Saulve afterwards became Bishop of Amiens. The prese! 
church at Montreuil, dating from the thirteenth cen 
with its beautiful Gothic porch standing close to the si 
of the original monastery, is dedicated to him. 
A knight named Helgaud took sanctuary at the mona 
some time in the tenth century, and he afterwards 
himself a castle on the spot where the Hotel de _ 
now stands, and large pieces of the castle walls have bee 
found among the foundations. Helgaud built the fr 
walls round the town and these were gradually strengthene! 
as, by the time of the Middle Ages, Montreuil had becom 
an important naval port. This was in consequence of tl 
insubordination of the Dukes of Normandy, who refuse 
to do homage to the kings of France. The French fle 
could no longer make use of the harbour of St. Valery-su 
Somme in Normandy, and Montreuil-sur-Mer became th 
port instead. The town was constantly raided, and 1 


. 1279 fell into the hands of the English for awhile. 


The steep street within the Boulogne Gate, and mi 
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nee extended to the harbour, is little altered from the 
urteenth century—a street so steep that travellers, be 
aey kings or princes, had to get down from their coaches 


nd walk beside them as they entered the town. In the 
fteenth century Montreuil was sacked by the Burgundians, 
nd most of the present architecture dates from the rebuild- 
ig after that date. There are hardly any modern build- 
igs in the place but old, sedate houses, the bigger ones 
ith huge gateways and built round courtyards, the 
naller ones often only of one storey ; all with dark, red- 
led roofs. 

The majority of the houses are whitewashed, and, as this 
constantly renewed, in the clear atmosphere and strong 
inlight the effect in the narrow streets is dazzling. But 
nother change was to take place in the fortunes of Mon- 
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treuil. The plague swept over it, causing great desolation 
among the inhabitants, and the sea began to recede in the 
harbour. 

This is said to have happened suddenly, but it was prob- 
ably about fifty years before there was insufficient water 
to allow of ships entering the harbour. 

The name Montreuil-sur-Mer remained, although the sea 
was afterwards six miles away. But the town was not 
to sink entirely into oblivion, and was always of some 
importance as a stopping place on the coach road that ran 
from Calais to Paris. Most travellers came that way and 
many well-known people passed through the town—among 
others, Chaucer in early times, Locke, and Sterne, who is 
said to have stopped at the picturesque hotel in the centre 
of the town. The room he slept in is still shown, and he 
laid some scenes of ‘‘ The Sentimental Journey” in the 
courtyard. Napoleon Bonaparte at the height of his 
career planned to invade England, and the same place 
appealed to him eas suitable for the setting out of the 
expedition as it had done to Cesar. He built the quay at 
Ktaples, five miles distant, for the embarkation of his 
cavalry. 

Marshal Ney made his headquarters at Montreuil and 
at a house in the Rue Carnot he and Napoleon mapped out 
their plans. Napoleon considered the road up the town 
too steep for his horses and guns, and so had the wide road 
by the station, that curves round to the upper part of the 
town, specially made for their use. 

Napoleon’s great scheme did not mature and Montreuil 
again went on 1ts even way, tillin this last war it rose once 
more into importance. 

It became General Head Quarters for two years and an 
armed camp. Dayand night the procession of cars and lorries 
never ceased along its narrow, cobbled main street; so 
great was the noise that when the traffic stopped after the 
declaration of peace, the inhabitants were unable to sleep 
owing to the strangeness of the silence. Through the 
gateway of the Ecole Militaire, the Head Quarters Office, 
passed the most famous figures of those years—generals to 
ee part in councils and honoured visitors to the battle 
ine. 

To-day Montreuil-sur-Mer has become again a quiet 
provincial town, with its picturesque streets almost 
deserted. Visited chiefly by artists and others who revel 
in its beauty, it stands enclosed by its red walls. From 
the ramparts they look down on the rich and peaceful 
country beyond, feeling all the romance of what has taken 
place there in years gone by. 
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Competition News, 
Messrs. AtrreD Hott’s LivERPOOL OFFICES. 

The great building which Messrs. Alfred Holt and Co., ship- 
owners, are to erect in Water Street, Liverpool, will be’ built 
from designs by two Liverpool men, Mr. Herbert Rowse, the 
son of a local builder, and Mr. Arnold Thornley, of Messrs. 
Briggs and Thornley. 

They shared the honours in a competition for the best design, 
in which selected architects were invited to compete. 

Architecturally the building will be of an Italian Renaissance 
type. 

It will occupy an island site extending from Water Street to 
Brunswick Street in width, and from Fenwick Street to Drury 
Lane in length, Chorley Street being completely built over. 
It will have a frontage in Water Street of 250 feet and in Bruns- 
wick Street of 257 feet. 

The company have the option of going up to a height of 150 
feet, but it is not proposed to carry the building to this height. 
The building will cost at least £1,000,000, and the architects’ 
fees are at the rate of six per cent. 


Srr E. Cooper. 

The competition for the design was the most important since 
the war,-and ranks with those of the London County Council, 
the Port of London Authority, and the Liverpool Cathedral. 

Among architects who competed were Sir Edwin Cooper ; 
Messrs. Willing and Dodd, Mr. Davis, of Mewis and Davis, who 
designed the Royal Automobile Club, Mr. Curtis Green. Mr, 
Gilbert Scott, the architect for the Liverpool Cathedral, was 
the assessor. 

Mr. Rowse is thirty years old, and was a pupil of Professor 
Reilly some ten years ago at the Liverpool University, and was 
one of the first of his pupils to win the Alfred Hall travelling 
scholarship, studying for some time in Italy. 

At the age of 23 he occupied third place out of thirty com- 
petitors for the new town hall and municipal buildings for 


The School Room is built with good common brindled bricks. 
inside walls are 4} inches in cement; all inside walls being plastered. 
sizes of the rooms have been determined by the small site available, 
In the kitchen there is a sink and table adjoining, 


Department. 
also used as a cloakroom. The Primary 
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Coventry. He was associated with Mr. Frank Simon in the 
building of the Manitoba House of Parliament at Winnipeg, 
Before the result of the Holt building competition had been 
announced, Mr. Rowse, in ¢ollaboration with Mr. Budden, was 
one of the six architects asked to compete in preparing plang 
for the extension of King’s College, Cambridge. i 


New Masonic TEMPLE FOR BIRMINGHAM. 


The Provincial Grand Lodge of Warwickshire have for some 
years been considering the erection of a new Masonic building 
to replace the present inadequate premises in New Street, 
They recently acquired from the Corporation a site in Broad 


- Street, appropriately enough facing the Peace Memorial, as 


the new temple to be built as a memorial to those brethren who 
lost their lives during the war. The Grand Committee haye 
accepted the award of Sir Banister F. Fletcher, the assessor 
appointed. The winning design was that of Rupert Savage. The 
second premium, £300, was awarded to No. 5 by S. N. Cooke, 
F.R.1.B.A., and the third prize, £200, Hurley Robinson. 

In his report on the 19 designs submitted, the assessor says ;— 
“The author of design No, 3 to whom I award the first premium 
of £500 has been most successful in fulfilling the conditions 
and requirements, and has produced a straight-forward and 
skilfully arranged plan. The front elevation is extremely 
simple and distinctly original, somewhat reminiscent of an 


Egyptian pylon with plainly treated wings, flat pilasters, and 


a dignified central entrance. It presents a very reposeful 
appearance, quite in harmony with the purpose of the building, 
and I feel confident that it would make an extremely satisfactory 
facade, of which Warwickshire Masons would have reason to 
be proud. The author of No. 5, to whom I award the second 
premium of £300, has sent in a symmetrical and well-arranged 
plan. The elevation to Broad Street is effective and restrained. 
The author of design No. 1, to whom I award the third premium 
of £200, has sent in a very compact plan. The elevation is 
a well-balanced and extremely satisfactory composition.” 


LICHFIELD WESLEYAN CHYRCH 
NEW SCHCOL ROOM 
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SCALE OF FEET 


The roof is slated, with a matchboard ceiling. The 
together with the requirements of the Sunday School 
and a gas boiler for cooking purposes. 


room there are three movable partitions with curtains in front to form Sunday School classes. The main entrance is from 
Tamworth Street by demolishing an old cottage adjoining the Church. The heating is being carried out by Messrs. Haden & Sons; 


of Birmingham. 


The roof steel principals and ventilators by Messrs. 
Messrs. H. Smith & Sons, of Stowe Street, Lichfield, The architect is Mr. 


A. Edgerton Leeson, of Birmingham. 


The exterior walls are 14 inches with 18-inch piers, and the 


This kitchen is 
In the School | 


Walker Brothers, of Walsall, and the builders are — 
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Public Utility Societies. 


[ow they can be Formed and Worked under the 
Housing Act of 1923 


We are asked to call attention to this very useful leaflet, which 
issued by “ Garden Cities and Town Planning,” and as it may 
> of use to many of our readers we give most of it below. Other 
aflets deal with Town Planning and the application of the 
test Housing Act. 
A public utility society is a society registered under the 
dustrial and Provident Societies Act for building working-class 
yuses. It is quite distinct from a building society, the function 
which is mainly to lend money upon mortgages of house 
operty. Like a joint stock company, a public utility society 
limited in liability, but there is this important difference, that 
public utility society may not pay a dividend higher than the 
te fixed from time to time by the Treasury. This rate is likely 
be about 6 per cent. Any surplus profit must be expended 
r the benefit of the society’s tenants. 
The formation of a public utility society enables an employer, 
oup of employers, a philanthropic body, or social agency, or any 
oup of people who wish to help in meeting the house shortage 
take advantage of the facilities offered in the new Housing Act. 
Building houses through a public utility society has very 
finite advantages. It provides houses which can be rented 
id need not be bought. By the opportunities it gives for 
presentation of tenants on the Board of Managers, for audit of 
counts by public auditors, and security of tenure, it creates a, 
rong community spirit, and consequently a disposition towards 
od tenancy. At the same time, by letting contracts for a 
imber of houses at once, it gives full scope to private enterprise, 
d obtains the most favourable terms. 
The Government, under section 3 of the Act can give direct 
public utility societies a subsidy of the same amount asit can 
ve to local authorities—i.e., a sum of £6 per annum for twenty 
ars for houses of less than 950 ft. It is not intended, however, 
at most public utility societies should go direct to the Govern- 
ont for assistance ; section 3 of the Act is designed to meet 
e case of large public utility societies which promote a number 
schemes in the areas of several local authorities. The normal 
ocedure will be for a public utility society to apply to the 
uncil (urban district, rural district, borough, ete.) of the 
strict in which it proposes to build for the assistance which 
e Act empowers the councils to give. 
A local authority can give a subsidy to a public utility society’s 
1eme and can also lend capital to the public utility society. 
Local authorities may lend on the security of a mortgage up 
90 per cent. of the value of the houses built (5 (2) (a)). The 
m lent can be advanced by instalments as the building of the 
uses progresses (5 (2) (b)). 
Local authorities can subsidise in one of three ways: 
1. By making a lump-sum grant on the completion of the 
ilding of a house. 
2. By making an annual payment of an agreed amount to the 
tson who pays the rates on the houses built. 
3. By paying part of the loan charges payable on loans 
vanced for building purposes. 
Methods 1 and 3 above give direct assistance to public utility 
‘leties by way of capital or of annual subsidy. Method 2 
‘es direct assistance to any public utility society which pays 
* rates on its houses, or indirect assistance to a public utility 
‘iety through its tenants if they pay the rates. 
The amount of the assistance which a local authority can give 
‘egulated to some extent by the amount which it receives from 
» State in respect of each house. The amount given by the 
ite is limited to £6 a year for twenty years per house. The 
vital value of £6 a year for twenty years is £75. Thus without 
v loss or risk of loss to themselves, the local authority can 
ke a lump sum grant of £75 a house, or can make an annual 
yment of £6 a year for twenty years. The Act, however, also 
vbles local authorities to increase the subsidy themselves if 
y so wish. It is clear, therefore, that all local authorities 
tht to be willing at least to make a capital grant of £75 or an 
qual grant of £6 a year for twenty years. Local authorities 
l be likely to increase this subsidy in cases where they are 
‘ious to get houses built, but do not wish to have the risk of 
Iding them themselves. 
“he person or persons interested in forming a public utility 
jety should first be satisfied as to the possibility of obtaining 
_hecessary private capital. From the three cases given above 
vill be seen that the requisite sum amounts to £40—say £70 
‘house. It should be borne in mind that in many districts 
“umber of people are willing to invest money with reasonable 
rity in shares giving a dividend limited to 6 per cent., and 
't intending tenants may themselves be able to invest fairly 
stantial sums. 
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The procedure then may be put in a series of steps :— 

First Step.—Approach the local authority of the district with 
an outline of the scheme and ascertain what assistance and 
encouragement it is prepared to give by way of (1) capital loan 
and (2) lamp sum or annual subsidy. It will probably be necessary 
at this stage to submit pencil plans of the houses and lay-out. 

It is important to remember that a local authority can give 
subsidy assistance only to houses of less than 950 feet superficial 
floor area. It can, however, assist by loans and by guaranteeing 
repayments to building societies any houses of estimated value 
of less than £1,500. 

If the local authority is unwilling to assist the proposed 
society in any way, communicate the facts to the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association, 3 Gray’s Inn Place, London, 
W.C.1, which, working through the National Committee of 
Public Utility Societies, will endeavour to secure assistance for 
the society direct from the Government. 

Second step.—Register the society. This is done by eight 
persons signing the proposed rules of the society (a model of 
which can be obtained from the Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association) and by the same persons signing an application 
for registration. The Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion is then prepared, for a small fee, to get the society registered 
by the Registrar of Friendly Societies. The fee which the 
Registrar charges from persons registering direct is £10, but the 
Association is prepared to secure the registration for £7 10s., in 
cases where the Model Rules are used, which will include the 
reduced fee then payable to the Registrar. . 

Third step—When a socicty has been registered steps should 
be taken to secure the necessary land and to prepare the plans 
and lay-out of the houses. These should provide for not more 
than twelve houses being built to the acre, and if it is desired to 
obtain the subsidy provided under the Act, the total floor area 
within walls, taking both floors together, must not exceed 
950 square feet. This will permit of small parlour houses being 
built, though it will probably be desirable for a society to include 
a certain number of non-parlour houses as well. 

The above particulars and examples give a rough idea of the 
way in which public utility societies can operate, but any body 
of people contemplating forming a society should obtain assist- 
ance from the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association at 
an early stage, so as to get advice as to the best methods of 
proceeding. 


Plymouth Port Development. 

The Government have notified Mr. R. Priest, chairman of the 
Plymouth Employment Committee, that they willrender financial 
aid to further the development schemes submitted, which ‘should 
have a lasting beneficial effect upon Plymouth as a commercial 
port. The plans discussed with the President of the Ministry 
of Labour, Sir Montague Barlow, provided for the dredging 
and deepening of the Cattewater, and the construction of three 
wharves and a wharf extension by three private companies 
involving an expenditure of over £250,000. The several schemes 
are as follows :—Cattewater Commissioners, dredging over a 
considerable area, to an equal depth of 22 feet, and blasting rock 
in the Channel. Messrs. A. N. Coles, Queen Anne’s Battery, 
the construction of additional wharves with a frontage on 
the Cattewater of 450 feet, and 450 feet on the western side of 
the property dredging to an cqual depth of 28 feet below low 
water for a distance of 70 feet off the wharf. Coast Lines, Ltd., 
construction of a wharf with frontage of 373 feet and an average 
width of 100 feet from the waterside dredging to a depth of 
22 feet below low water. Cattewater Wharves, Ltd., proposed 
extension of wharves. The carrying out of these schemes will 
undoubtedly increase the shipping trade, which will result in the 
establishment of new industries on the adjoining foreshore, and 
application for factory sites on the Prince Rock estate. It 
will be found necessary to construct a new road to the docks, 
and other developments are bound to follow, which will ensure 
employment of a permanent character to those who to-day have 
the misfortune to be out of work. 


The Falkirk Town Council’s housing scheme, in which they 
are prepared to offer a lump sum of £120 or in which they would 
lend the prospective builders from 80 to 90 per cent. of the total 
cost, has the approval of the Scottish Board of Health. 

The Bideford Urban Council are offering free building sites 
to builders and other people interested on the Hartland road, 
with sewer and water construction already completed. 

The Hendon District Council have had to ask the Ministry of 
Health to approve of a revised estimate in connection with the 
erection of 50 flats at Mill Hill. A tender which had been 
accepted by the Council has been withdrawn, so that possibly 
fresh tenders will be required for the work. 
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Extracted from a paper read before the Institution of the Rubber I ndustry. 
By Mr. E. T. Epwarps. . 


In this paper I intend to confine my remarks to showing what 
has been done in the past in the directions covered by the title, 
and also to endeavour to point out the potentialities. 

I propose to deal with the second part of my subject first. 
The question of Rubber Roadways at the present time is at- 
tracting a great deal of interest, not only amongst surveyors 
and other officials interested in the upkeep of our roads, but also 
the general public. We, as a nation, are frequently told that 
we are behind the times and we let other countries get in front 
of us, but rubber roadways are a good example of British enter- 
prise, for I think it is admitted that we are the only nation who 
has seriously considered this problem. I believe I am correct 
in stating that the first rubber roadway ever to be constructed 
was invented by Mr. Morland M. Dossau, and this was in 1913 
in Southwark, at the junction of the New and Old Kent Roads. 
The construction employed in this case was the mounting of 


a Yarrah wood block—3 inches wide and 8 inches in length— 


with a pure plantation rubber facing } inch thick. 

Naturally, the War hindered experiments, but during the last 
few years much time and attention have been given to the 
question of rubber roadways. In addition to the method of 
Mr. Dossau, to which I have referred, several others have been 
used. Probably we have all been very much interested during 
the last week or two in seeing the rubber blocks laid round the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall. In this case a smooth concrete surface 
has been prepared and on this hot pitch has been spread just 
prior to laying the rubber. The rubber blocks are constructed 
with a groove on one side and a corresponding projection on the 
other, so that when laid they are really mortised and tenoned 
into position. Before being laid, each block is dipped in hot 
pitch. Rubber roadways constructed by a different method 
have been laid in Glasgow and Edinburgh during the present 
year. In these cases, a rubber block measuring 9 inches by 
41 inches by 2 inches thick is fixed by means of an embedded 
steel spike into a concrete base block of slightly smaller dimen- 
sions. These blocks are laid on a prepared concrete foundation 
and are grouted in with cement or pitch. It is recommended 
by the makers that these particular blocks should be laid when 
the concrete foundation of the road is set, but still in a green 
condition, the surface of the concrete being smeared with a 
mixture of one part cement and three parts sand. While this 
is Just damp, the rubber block with the under-concrete base 
moulded to it, is set in position and then grouted in with cement. 
The whole must then be left to set before traffic is allowed to 
pass over it, but if this delay is not possible, the rubber block 


can be grouted into position with pitch or bitumen—this latter ° 


method was adopted in both Edinburgh and Glasgow. If the 
concrete foundation is quite dry, then the blocks should be laid 
with bitumen and grouted in with pitch or bitumen. The top 
surface of the blocks laid in Edinburgh and Glasgow contains 
30 per cent. of Plantation Rubber—no reclaim. 

Unquestionably, rubber roadways have a great future, but 
it is unfortunate that so much time must necessarily elapse 
before any authentic data can be acquired so as to prove the 
claim made by the great majority of those engaged in the 
Rubber Industry—that in cities and large towns where there 
is continual heavy traffic, rubber roadways will be found to 
possess many advantages in addition to the reduction of noise 
to the absolute minimum. My personal opinion is that the 
greatest point in favour of rubber roadways will be proved to 
be economy, and by economy I mean ultimate economy. It is 
the only road material which will absorb and distribute the 
weight of the traffic carried. Other materials by their non- 
resilience immediately transmit the loads to the foundations 
of the roads; we have had many examples of this in the London 
streets recently, where the foundations under eighteen inches 
of concrete have been broken up by heavy weights and constant 
pounding of modern city traffic. Perhaps, before I leave the 
subject of Rubber Roadways, I might mention that large slabs 
of rubber were laid a good many years ago at the entrances to 
both St. Pancras and Euston, and elsewhere, though, as they 
were under cover, the results obtained are not of very great 
use, when considering ordinary road work. Probably, most of 
those present will also remember the rubber pavement in 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, and although this was down for over 
twenty years, and each year it must have been walked upon by 
many millions of people, it was found to have lost only a frac- 
tion of an inch in thickness during this period ! 

Turning now to the other part of my subject. Rubber as 
a flooring for interiors has been known and used for many years, 
and has abundantly justified the claim that it is absolutely the 
best and most economical flooring in existence. For many 
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years the largest buyers of rubber floorings were ship-builders 
and shipping companies, but during recent years a great develop. 
ment has taken place, and in public buildings aswell as in 
many private houses. The different types of rubber floorings 
may be roughly classified into four. - 

Interlocking tiling, as its name implies, consists of separate 
tiles which interlock, each one being kept in position by the 
others. These are largely used in the smoke rooms and dinino 
saloons of ships, and although I have no figures on the subject, 
and am only speaking from personal observation, I should say 
that this is the most popular form of rubber tiling in the United 
States. The second form is solid tiles, not interlocking, but 
owing to difficulties connected with laying, it is not found to 
be quite so satisfactory. A third type which is far and a. 
the most popular, and which, personally, I consider to be the 
best, is what is known as Inlaid Tiling. The tiling consists 
of two separate qualities of rubber which are put together before 
vulcanization, and which after they have been in the hydraulic 
press cannot be separated from each other. The bottom layer 
is made of a grey resilient quality, while the top half is harder 
so as to withstand wear. This top layer can be made in any 
pattern, and practically in any colour, and I think this forms. 
one of the many arguments in favour of the use of rubber 
flooring. To quote an example, I was in New Zealand when the 
magnificent New Dominion Houses of Parliament were being. 
erected at Wellington. The situation on the side of a green 
hill facing the beautiful harbour was ideal, while the building 
itself was constructed of white New Zealand marble. The 
Government Architect, Mr. Campbell, had designed the interior 
and exterior, and when I suggested to him that he should design. 
the flooring, he decided to have inlaid tiling, and this was made 
to his own design and colour scheme. It may be argued that 
the cost of rubber flooring is high, but I would emphasise the’ 
fact that it is solely an initial cost ; and when it is remembered| 
that with rubber the first cost is the last, the ultimate cost. 
unquestionably makes rubber a most inexpensive flooring. 
Other advantages—that it is noiseless, non-slipping and beauti- 
fully soft to walk upon; it cannot possibly harbour dust or| 
dirt—all help to render it the perfect flooring: = | 

I now come to a comparatively new development in rubber. 
flooring, viz., rubber carpeting. This was originated by a| 
British manufacturer but has since been copied with more or 
less success by other manufacturers in this country, as well as 
in various parts of the world, including Germany. This 
rubber carpeting must not be confused with rubber tiling, 
with which I have already dealt. Without going into technical’ 
details, it has to be explained that rubber tiling is vulcanized 
in a press, whereas rubber carpeting is made on a calendar 
machine. The former process is comparatively slow, and con- 
sequently requires a great deal of expensive plant. By th 
latter method, it is possible to turn our rubber carpe 
the mile more or less. In consequence of this, there 
a difference in the cost, rubber carpeting being roughly a 
the price of rubber tiling. Of course, in public building 
places where appearance is important, there is no floor ¢ 
which can equal good rubber tiling, but for hospitals, y 
libraries, offices, shops, church aisles and countless other 
of public buildings, as well as in private houses, rubbei 
peting is the ideal floor covering. It is generally made 
and 48 inches wide, usually in rolls of 100 feet, and in t 
of $ inch and #; inch. Besides being made in many self colour: 
alsomanufacturedina variety of remarkably handsomemarh 

With regard to the best methods of cleaning, a good 
powder, or a slightly abrasive soap, such as Brooke’s “Mo 
Brand,” should be used with very hot water—not boiling 
near boiling point. Soft soap has also been used with 
effect, and in time gives a slight polish to the surface 0 
rubber. At first the rubber will require frequent cleani 
about once every day—but after it has been laid a few w 
a cleaning once or twice a week will be found sufficient. — 


Boyle’s latest patent “‘air-pump” ventilators have be 
applied to St. Alphonsus Schools, North Ormesby. ‘Supplied 
Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, ventilating engineers, Holb 
Viaduct, London, the same firm have also supplied th 
latest “air-pump”’ ventilators to the Midhurst Club : 
hurst, Sussex, and to the Billinghay Church Hall, Lincolr 

~The Lighting Service Department of the British Tho 
Houston Co., Ltd., of 15 Savoy Street; W.C.2, are iss 
series of handbooks on lighting service. No. 1 has just 
issued on “Factory Lighting Designs.” It deals with 
important subject of electric lighting for factories and wo 
and is illustrated with explanatory designs showing inte 
where lamps should be fixed, and giving explanatory di 
The work consists of 48 pages with cover, and all intere 
correct lighting should obtain a copy for reference. 
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TRUSCON HOLLOW FLOOR 
Long Span Slabs ee floor, being hollow, 


is soundproof, as well as 

: As fireproof, and is invaluable 

Wit. h 1a / at Ce1 / U H&S for Offices, Hospitals, Schools, 

Hotels, Flats and similar 
buildings. 
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It is the lightest floor pro- 
curable, and owing to its 
simplicity of construction is 
very economical. 

This floor has been used in 


some of the largest buildings 
in England. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET CONTAINING FULL PARTICULARS 
AND DETAILS 


fone TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO-L? 
| 22 Cranley Gardens » South Kensington ’ $.W.7 


PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING has been used on 
every type of flat-roofe! building, and in every instance has 
justified the recommendation of the frominent Architects who 
ordered it. For business purpos-s its flat surfac> affords a 
large working area beneath, and is uvaffected by the vibration 
of machinery, etc. It can be used to form a Vulcanite Roof 
ean Tank as now in use on many public buildings. It is absolutely 
For Private and permanently durable, and gives to expansion and contraction. 


Dwellings For Business 


FATELNT = 


ULCANITE: 
ROOFING jj 


coasters of several layers of Vulcanite Sheet Asphalte and several of Vulcanite 
Composition, applied separately in layers. Send for catalogue and specifications 


VULCANITE LTD. , Blackfriars House, New Bridge St.,E.C.4 


And at BELFAST, GLASGOW and WIGAN 


Forming 


Roof Tank 


For Waterproofing eB PSN 
asements 


Sp 
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Housing 


On a vacant site adjoining Hampden, Penn and Nightingale 
Roads, Aylesbury, the Town Council desire to build twenty 
parlour and eight non-parlour type houses. Application has 
been made to the Ministry for a subsidy in connection with this 
scheme. 

Tenders will shortly be sought in connection with the erection 
of one hundred houses, equally divided between Bebington and 
Bromborough, each of which places is to have 25 parlour and 
25 non-parlour houses. The surveyor is preparing specifica- 
tions and quantities. , 

Application for permission to erect a further hundred houses at 
Bolton-on-Dearne will shortly be made to the Ministry of Health. 

At Bognor the Urban District Council are purchasing a site 
for the erection of over one hundred houses. 

When completed, the clearance of the slum area in White 
Abbey, Bradford, and the re-housing of the occupants of this 
area will cost £240,000. The Corporation is considering the 
matter very seriously. The Town Council of Hamilton are 
spending £37,424 and erecting 120 houses in the Ford Ward 
of the burgh. Mr. James Lochhead, architect, of Hamilton, 
has prepared the improvement scheme of this slum area. 

The Manchester Housing Committee have approved of the 
lay-out plans of the Burnage Estate, on which it is arranged 
to erect nearly 800 houses. 

The Urban District Council of Desborough are preparing 
plans for fifty houses. The Council will build twenty-eight 
themselves, and hope that twenty-two will be erected through 
private enterprise. 

The Chairman of the Southport Corporation Housing Com- 
mittee (Mr. E. Hadfield) and the Borough Engineer (Mr. A. E. 
Jackson) have had an interview with the Ministry of Health 
with the result that the Ministry is prepared to grant a subsidy 
of £100 per house for 150 houses erected by private enterprise. 

Six agricultural cottages are to be erected for the Antrim 
Rural Council for the Randalstown district. 

The Great Western Colliery Company proposes to erect 365 
houses at Tynaut. Sixty-five will be started at once, and every 
year a further hundred will be erected until the scheme is 
complete. 

The Powell Duffryn Company intend to erect 700 houses, 
but are undecided as to the exact site to acquire. The Llantri- 
sant and Llantwit Council have spent £50,000 on roads and 
£27,000 on drainage, and a large sum of money on water mains 
in preparation for these houses. A deputation is to meet the 
Ministry and draw up a scheme, and to approach the Powell 
Dufiryn Company with a view to persuading them to erect 
the houses in the Council’s district. 

Twenty-four houses are to be erected on the Salterbeck 
Housing Scheme. Ninety-nine houses are to be erected on 
the central site, High Street, South East Ham, for the Council. 
Fifty houses are to be built on the Charlton housing estate for 
the Greenwich Borough Council, particulars re tenders will be 
found in our last week’s issue. The Urban District Council of 
Ammanford have requested Mr. David Thomas, architect, to 
prepare a report on the present cost of building houses. 

The Stockton Town Council are developing the Blue Hall 
Estate, Norton. The erection of one hundred houses will 
shortly be started on the estate. 

Fourteen houses, the plans for which have all been passed, 
will shortly be erected in Back Park Road, Ashington. Twelve 
houses are to be erected in different streets at Aylesbury. All 
of which come under the requirements which entitles them to 
receive a subsidy which the Ministry of Health has guaranteed. 
At a cost of £14,000 Mr. T. M‘Whirter is erecting 20 two-storey 
cottages in Marchfield Road, Ayr. A company have acquired 
a site of 1,320 acres at ‘‘ Nork Park,” on which they intend to 
build 1,000 houses, and thus add a further village to Banstead. 

The Blackburn Town Council have before them a scheme for 


the construction of a residential suburb on the banks of the 


Ribble, near Balderstone. The scheme is supported by Mr. 
T. P. Ritzema, a newspaper proprietor of Blackburn, Black- 
pool also have a building scheme in hand for the development 
of land bounded by Lytham Road, Watson’s Lane, and the new 
railway to Kirkham. It is proposed to develop this site for 
residential purposes only. 

There is a waiting list of 4,000 applicants for the Hull Cor- 
poration Houses. 

Newport Corporation announce that they will grant lump 
sums inclusive of government subsidy to builders and those 
who desire to purchase their own houses, as follows: (a) 
parlour-type houses of the subsidy size and description, £110 
per house; (6) non-parlour type houses of the subsidy size and 
description, £90 per house. In the first instance the decision 
is limited to apply to 300 houses. 
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Penn Hill Avenue district, Bournemouth, is to be develope! 
into a new suburb. The promoters have applied for a loa! 
to assist in the erection of 400 houses. These, we understanc 
are not for the working class community and do not confor 
to the requirements which would render them qualified for gut 
sidy support. In other places the working classes are bein 
specially catered for, and though the need is very urgent, om) 
thing is being done to speed up matters. 

One hundred new houses are to be erected in New Malder 
which is about 30 minutes’ run from Waterloo, and has a ver 
good service of trains. The houses are to be built on the Moun 
Pleasant Estate. 

A number of houses are to be erected on the Shrewsbur 
Town Council’s Coton Hill Housing Suburb. 

There is considerable building activity at Hythe, and the 4a 
is in the fortunate position of possessing very few unemployed| 

Houses for all classes are in great demand at Newquay (Com 
wall), and building operations in consequence are very plentiful 

It is proposed to build a garden city suburb at Oswestry 
in conjunction with the Great Western Company’s scheme fo 
assisting their employees to build their own homes. 

As a result of the Ministry of Health’s acceptance of th 
Hinckley Rural District Council’s housing scheme, large number 
of houses will be erected in this populous district. Som 
houses had been started before the Ministry gave its decisio 
and the Rural District Council propose to ask that these hous, 
should also be eligible for the government subsidy. 

Messrs. Jennings and Sons, Hemsworth, are erecting at th 
cost of £3,521, ten houses in blocks of two at Highfields for th 
Hemsworth Urban District Council. The government gran 
will be paid in respect to seventy-eight houses which are ij) 
course of erection at Fitzwilliam under the patronage of th’ 
South Kirkby, Featherston, and Hemsworth Collieries, Ltd. | 

A further intimation from the Ministry to the Hemswortl 
Urban District Council states that government subsidy will b! 
paid on the 250 additional houses that are to be erected withiy 
the next. nine months in the urban district. 

The Rutherglen Town Council have decided to erect a FA 
58 houses under the Rutherglen Housing Scheme on the Gallow 
flat site. The cost will be about £30,000, and permission ha 
been granted to borrow the amount by means of a loan. 

Messrs. Fairhurst Bros. of Wigan have been selected by th 
Barnsley Town Council to carry out the contract for the erectio! 
of 82 houses on the Cundy Cross site. : 

A. J. Arnold, contractor, of Chelmsford, has secured th 
contract for the erection of 20 houses for the Clacton- -on-Se 
Urban District Council at a cost of £7,230. 

The Glasgow Corporation are contemplating a very extensiv 
housing scheme on the western fringe of the city. The ¢ 


area of the lay-out consists of 582 acres. It is proposed t 
erect about 3,300 houses on this site, which also include a publi 
park with a boating loch. The position of this new wester 
suburb of Glasgow is best described as lying between Annies n 
and Temple on the east side and Drumchapel and Yoker on th 
west. It isnot suggested that the scheme will occupy all t 
land between these places, but this definition will best indie 
the locality. The Knighswood portion of this scheme is aln 
ready for the starting of building eperations. Twelve lh 
houses are included on the plans for this district. T 
suburb will be served by both tramear and railway. Seo 
hill Station is the nearest, but by building a bridge ov 
Forth and Clyde Canal Westerton Station could be used. 

The Greenock Corporation propose to erect 18 houses 
apartments each in Broomhill Street, a similar number 
same type and 12 houses of two apartments each on the 
of Upper Ann Street. On the west side of Ann Street 
apartment houses will also be built. The Dean of Gi 
have passed all the plans. 

Tanylan Old Colwyn, a farmhouse, has been pure 
the Urban District Council, with 15 acres of land, fe 
for the purpose of erecting 200 houses on the site. 

An application for permission to borrow £22,191, m: 
Chester Corporation, has been sanctioned by the ¥ 
Health. The money is to be used to defray the cost ol 
49 cottages on the Heath Lane site. 

Mr. Charles Markham of Chesterfield, “who 
associated himself with a scheme for the erection of 1,000 
at Hollingwood, has been notified by the Rural Council: 
intend to facilitate the scheme by going forward 
sanitation scheme for Staveley. 

Fifty new houses are in the course of erection at D: 
on land belonging to the Stancliffe Estates Co., Lt 
Dale is on the Midland Railway system, and has be 
developed by the company in recent years. 
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Alfred Barnes, architect, of Malton, has preparedeplans for a 
new church at Allerston (Yorks). 

Messrs. Wilburn and Atkinson, St. George’s Gate, Doncaster, 
are the architects for a new church at Edlington. 

Mr. Perey Wright, architect, is interested in the Macclesfield 
Town Council scheme for new baths, with water purification plant 
costing £15,200. 

Messrs. Marlows, Ltd., of Sheffield, have secured the contract 
from the Wortley, Yorks, Rural District Council for the erection 
of 40 new houses at Mortomley, at a total cost of £16,438. 

The many motor accidents that occur in every district surely 
calls for some drastic preventative methods. It was very gratify- 
ing to see that on the main road connecting Weymouth and 
Dorchester the embankments on the steep hill just above Upwey 
were being lowered so as to permit better visibility of oncoming 
traffic. If cross road positions were cleared as much as possible 
there would undoubtedly be fewer accidents. 

The Newquay Urban Council, in committee, have before them 
the report of Mr. Smith, the Scarborough surveyor, for the layout 
of Towan promenade. The cost of the scheme is estimated at 
£30,000. 

Messrs. F. Sandell & Sons, contractors, are making good pro- 
gress with the shops in the new Worthing arcade, situated at the 
corner of South Street and Marine Parade. 

At Hove a residential club is about to be erected, situated at 
the head of the new pier. The club will have 40 bedrooms, a 
lounge and restaurant. £80,000is to be spent, but thissum is also 
to include a theatre, bandstand, kursall, dance hall, &c. 

Among the important improvements suggested for relief of 
the unemployed in Birmingham during the coming winter, the 
extension of Victoria Courts, the erection of new libraries at 
Saltley, Acock’s Green, and Yardley, are mentioned. 

Application is to be made to the Board of Education for 
additional school accommodation at Cefn Forest. The Board of 
Education has given formal notification that it proposes to 
provide new public elementary central schools at Rhymney and 
Pontllanfraith. 

The question of building a crematorium at Cardiff was discussed 
at the last meeting of the Cardiff Parks Committee. The Chair- 
man, Councillor R. G. H. Snook, thought the subject should be 
discussed. Mr. R. C. Brittan thought it was the duty of the 
municipality to look ahead, and that the necessity for such a 
building was bound to arise sooner or later. It was decided to 
inspect reports by the cemetery manager and the medical officer 
of health. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Hailey, residents in the Cardiff district, have 
offered a plot of land 10 acres in extent, near the Cow and 
Snuffers Inn, Llandaff North, for the purpose of providing a 
recreation ground for people of that district. In the letter 
announcing the ofter the suggestion is made that the land should 
be laid out to provide a bowling green, tennis court, and putting 
green. Owing to considerable opposition, the Parks Committee 
have decided not to open Africa gardens for the use of the public. 

Progress on the enlargement of the Aberystwyth railway 
station is quite satisfactory, though much stillremains to be done, 
Oswestry station is also in a state of reconstruction. The 
Great Western Railway Company are spending £250,000 in 
Central Wales. 

At the next Burnley Corporation Council meeting schemes will 
be discussed for solving the unemployment problem in the 
district. They will include the erection of 50 houses, a new 
sewage plant, paving of a portion of the River Brun, new roads, 
tennis courts, and the levelling, &c., of several recreation grounds. 

Lightning struck and demolished the large chimney of Messrs. 
Knight’s hosiery factory at Hinckley, Leicestershire. Hundreds 
of workers have been placed idle through this mishap. 

The new Tokio is likely to be rebuilt on the model plan designed 
by L’Enfant for Washington. This architect was responsible for 
the first mansard roof erected in America. The distinctive 
feature of L’Enfant’s Washington plan was the arrangement of 
the streets and avenues, which are from 30 to 50 yards wide and 
radiate round the Capitol. 

Sir E. L. Lutyens, R.A., architect, has sent the complete 
designs for the Manchester City War Memorial in St. Peter’s 
Square to the Lord Mayor of Manchester. They will be sub- 
mitted to an early meeting of the War Memorial Committee. 

The Cenotaph in course of erection in George Square, Glasgow, 
will not be finished before next May. Sir John J. Burnet, A.R.A., 
the designer, has had considerable difficulty in securing flawless 
material. 

The Ilfracombe new concert hall to accommodate 750 has been 
designed by Messrs. Frank Matcham & Co., architects. 
estimated cost is £8,600. The hall will occupy a position in the 
centre of the Victoria Pavilion, Excavations into the Capstone 
Hill to the extent of 40 ft. will be necessary. 
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Semi-detached villas are to be erected on land at Cowgate, 
Fenham, by Messrs. Noble & Son, contractors, 2, St. Nicholas 
Buildings, Newcastle. In olden times this property belonged to 
the Knights Templars but in the reign of Henry VIII it was. 
transferred to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Ji erusalem, 
The proposed villas will occupy the highest ground in the 
neighbourhood with the exception of that near Pendower. 

The Manchester Education Committee have acquired the 
Gorton Mount site for the erection of a new school. Plans were 
being prepared and it was estimated would soon pass the Board 
of Education. Another school was to be built on a site ip 
Peacock Street. The Board of Education had the plans before 
them. Certain modifications had been suggested’ by the Board 
which had been carried out on the plans, which were again in the 
possession of the Board of Education. 

One hundred and sixty-eight and a half acres of surplus iia 
on the Ilford housing estate have been sold at a profit of £75 
per acre to Mr. P. A. “Bayman. 

Twickenham is considering great improvement schemes Bt 
the Ministry of Health have held an inquiry on the subject. 
The schemes include the purchase of Richmond House and 
grounds, and the District Council have applied for leaye to 
borrow £11,300 for the purpose. Another scheme is the aequisi- 
tion of York House and grounds by the same Council. 

The Urban District Councils of Brightlingsea and Wiventae: 
desire to improve the transport facilities over the River Colne, 
and are contemplating the erection of a new bridge over the river, 

The Llandudno Council are considering a proposal for the 
erection of a new clubhouse on the Maesdu municipal links at a 
cost of £4,500. 

The local and city authorities have before them a scheme 4 
the construction of a viaduct to span the Rhymney River from 
Hengoed to Maes-y-Cwmmer, three miles from Bargoed, thus 
obviating the necessity of using the steep, tortuous, dangerous 
roads which run under small railway bridges in the Rhymney 
Valley, South Wales. 

Tiverton and District Corn Millers’ Association are endeavour. 
ing to find a new site at Tiverton for a corn market. A passage 
of the Palmerston Hotel has had to suffice for the a 
which to transact business for the past 150 years. 

Wrexham have decided to erect a new public swimming bath. 
The estimated cost is between five and six thousand pounds. The 
Town Council are anxious to put the work in hand as soon as_ 
possible so as to give employment and also to have the building 
finished by next summer. 

A new Sunday School and Institute are being built for Hie . | 
Cheam Baptist Church. The laying of foundation ‘Stones | 
ceremony took place on September 19. | 

Unemployed schemes considered at a recent meeting of the 
Blaydon Council included the road improvement in the Chopwell 
district and a sewage scheme for High Horse Close Wood. 

The Weston-super-Mare Town Council are preparing to take. 
steps 10 build a wall across Glentworth Bay, and thus create a 
large bathing and boating pool. They also approved of the 
plans for the laying out of the large site they recently aca 
in the centre of the town. 

The Northam Urban Council decided at a recent meeting { a | 
forward to the Ministry of Health a financial scheme for improy 
ing the water supply. It was estimated that the cost of duplicating 
a main from the waterworks at Melbury to the service reservoir 
at Buckleigh would be £15,657, and that the necessary enlarge: | 
ment of the reservoir would involve an expenditure cf £7,214. — 

The Seaton Urban Council passed a construction scheme 
costing £3,500 with respect to a new esplanade. It was stated 
that the construction of the scheme would provide a sheltered. 
walk where people could sit in the winter. - 

The foundation stone of a new Free Church at Letchworth | 
was laid last week. The cost of the new edifice is estimated at 
about £10,000. Be 

A Roman catacomb, correct in every detail, has been ed 
by Captain J. Cross in the grounds of a Cromwellian house in the 
heart of Epping Forest near High Beach. | 

The Spalding Rural Council have a new road scheme which. 
will cost £30,000 and absorb a good deal of the unemployed i In 


Manchester proposes to employ 3,000 during the winter at a 
cost of £450,000. The work includes painting public buildings, 
new tramways, new roads, and town planning. \ 

On the Birmingham-Wolverhampton road construction: work | 
will be found for many thousands. 

A new paper mill is in the course of erection on Kemsley 
Down, in the parish of Milton Regis. Some hundreds of men a 
employed on its construction. The buildings have a width of 
330 feet and go back 800 feet. Mr. W. Leonard Grant is the 
architect. 
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The Third Person. 


We are accustomed to consider the relations of 
hitect and client as though they were a simple 
tation between a and b. But in what is probably 
najority of cases a third person comes into the 
tation, this third person representing public opinion 
‘supposed public opinion. In other words, both 
hitect and client are aware that they play their 
sective roles in the arena of public opinion, and 
at they do or abstain from doing is often affected by 
s consideration. We may compare the result with 
t of the orbit of the earth round the sun, which is 
lected as a result of attraction of other planetary 
lies. 

the nearest approach we get to a simple equation is 
bably the case of a client who is erecting a warehouse 
ause such a building is regarded as a pure necessity 
its design attracts little or no interest among 
nbers of the public. 

‘he deflection of orbit is most apparent when an 
utect is building a church or public building, for 
e buildings attract much attention and the public 
ieise, appraise or condemn them with the same 
dom they would use were they themselves employing 
wehitect. 

1 what may be described as the intermediate 
gory is the ordinary house, especially if it occupies 
onspicuous position or has marked or unusual 
ures. 

That should be the architect’s position with regard 
he third factor or third person we have defined ? 
can imagine two positions, and believe we could 
t out instances among architects we know who 
dst entirely adhere to one or other method. 

wst there is the architect who considers himself 
tly as his client’s agent and will not give any other 
ideration weight. Such a man, having had clear 
‘uctions from a client who has neither good 
ment nor taste, will rigidly adhere to the task of 
ig his client what he wants, with or without a 
uing, which in most cases will be disregarded. The 
ting building will by the third person be considered 
n evidence both of the architect’s taste and his 
sofcapacity. If his client has friends and influence, 
wehitect may gain as much as he loses; if not— 
the majority of men who build only do so once— 
ay lose work because he has so completely identified 
lelf with his client’s personal wishes. 

1 the other hand, there are many architects who 
erately play to the audience. That is to say, they 
‘d each commission rather as an opportunity to 
‘ what they can do than as the outcome of a 
saction which, like all other professional ones, is 
ve a quantum meruit of help for a given fee. The 
t does not pay the architect to give him the best 
‘n, but to give him the design which most nearly 
esses his requirements. 

follows from what we have said that there must 
casions when it would be better business to refuse 
‘t for a client than to carry out his work, and the 
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architect will sometimes be doubtful whether such a 
case has not occurred. 

We know of a case in which, a house having to be 
built on a suburban site facing north, the client insisted 
on all the chief rooms facing due north, while the 
kitchen and larder faced due south. 

It was explained that this was a mistake, and an 
alternative plan was drawn up in which the right 
aspects were obtained for various rooms, but the 
client insisted on his wishes being carried out. We do 
not know what subsequently transpired, but we do 
know that the house built was one which servants 
would object to and which it would be difficult to sell, 
for obvious reasons. We also know that the average 
man, realising these defects, would put them down to 
the architect’s want of skill and common sense. 
Should an architect “ carry on” for such a client, or 
is 1t wisest to forgo the work ? 

Or the difficulty may be an esthetic one, such as an 
insistence that the windows of a country house should 
be undivided sheets of plate glass. Now we all know 
that such a requirement is absolutely incompatible 
with any esthetic standard, and, as in the first case, 
that the architect and not the client will be blamed. 
Is the architect wise under such conditions to act, or 
should he refuse the work ? 

The client may likewise insist on the use of materials 
which damn the appearance of a house at the outset, 
and what in such cases should be the attitude of his 
architect ? All these cases come up from time to time, 
and the architect is frequently on the horns of a 
dilemma. 

We can discover no royal road of meeting such 
difficulties, the solution of which will depend firstly on 
the architect’s immediate pecuniary needs, and 
secondly on the relative value he places on pleasing one 
man as opposed to pleasing the average man who will 
see and criticise his work. It will also depend on place 
and circumstances. The architect may be in one 
of two positions—(a) he may design a building which 
few who know him will see, or, in case (b), he may be 
called upon to build in a district where he is known 
and has many friends who may give him work. 

In the former case he may: obviously be less regardful 
of his outside reputation than in the latter, and will 
be in the position of one who produces a bad play 
before a small audience. 

We have defined a few of the difficulties which 
nearly every member of the profession has at some time 
or other to cope with, but the main point is that we 
should not overlook the importance of the third person 
in the equation, or think because we have satisfied a 
client that all is well. 

We know of a case which illustrates the dangers we 
have to meet. A certain semi-public building had to 
be erected in a stone district, but the architect’s 
wishes were overborne by the building committee, 
who insisted on the use of brick and terra cotta. Some 
years afterwards it was necessary to select a list of 
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competitors for a very important public building, and 
the late Lord Plymouth insisted that the architect we 
have mentioned should be omitted from the competition 
because he “had not had the sense to use local 
materials when he had the chance of doing so.” Our 


Our Illustrations. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE MEMORIAL GARDEN. Messrs. Ernest Newton, R.A., AND Sons, Architects. 
STOWELL HILL, SOMERSET. E. Guy Dawser, Architect. 
CUNARD BUILDING, NEW YORK. Bernsamin W. Morris, Architect. 
ENTRANCE TO SYNAGOGUE, NEW YORK. Hertz anp Scunerper, Architects. 


Notes and Comments. 


A Minor Reform Needed. 

It is a pity that the R.I.B.A. does not put an end to 
the ridiculous custom of asking for a deposit for compe- 
tition conditions to be returned ‘‘ on receipt of a bona fide 
design or on the return of the conditions of competition 
within a given date.’ Presumably a public body wants 
to obtain the best response from architects. Now an 
architect may think of competing, but may at a later 
date find he cannot do so, and in such a case his deposit 
is forfeited. As the ordinary conditions of a competition 
would cost the promoters about £10 at the outside, this 
appears to be unnecessary and unreasonable. If a public 
body is afraid they may get applications from a number 
of men who do not seriously think of competing unless they 
ask for some payment, it would be far more reasonable 
to ask applicants to pay a sum of a few shillings each to 
cover the cost of printing and postage, such a sum not 
being returnable. No one would object to this, and it 
would enable architects to feel that they might drop a 
competition at any stage without being penalised for so 
doing, while the public body would cover the cost of postage 
and printing. It is true that builders have to pay a 
substantial deposit for quantities, but there is no resem- 
blance between the two cases. Copies of the bills of 
quantities might in many cases actually cost more than 
the amount of the deposit, but this does not apply to 
competition conditions, which are usually contained on a 
sheet of foolscap with or without a plan. Though this is a 
minor reform, it is one which would, we are sure, be 
welcomed by the profession. Many men have turned 


down a competition because they have not been able | 


to make up their minds within the limit of time in which 
they could return the conditions, and the only gain of the 
method seems to be that of the Post Office ! 


The International Exhibition at Gothenburg. 

We have received the English catalogue of the Gothenburg 
Exhibition, which is very well produced and illustrated. 
It certainly gives a wonderful picture of what has been 
done or projected in connection with town planning since 
the inception of the movement. The sections dealing 
with Norway, Sweden, Holland and Germany are, as 
might have been expected, the fullest and completest, 
and, in the case of Holland, Sweden and Norway, very 
admirable articles on the whole subject are incorporated 
in the catalogue. It will be news to most of us that in 
Sweden it has been possible to produce a map in which the 
country is divided according to the prevalent types of farm 
houses found there. The catalogue shows that, if it is 
no longer possible to reproduce the old village, it is possible 
to devise and plan ‘houses for communities which are 
infinitely preferable to those which have obtained for the 
best part of the last century, and which will in the process 
of time possess a distinct picturesqueness and pleasantness 
of their own, while affording people reasonably comfortable 
and convenient conditions of life. 


Tokyo. 
We are glad to learn that the damage caused by the 
great earthquakes in Japan is proving less than was 
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story, which we can substantiate, shows how impo 
it may be to consider not only the immediate probl 
but what may ultimately arise from it, and is a fur 
proof that architects have to walk very car 
among the eggs of their clients’ predilections. 


originally estimated. About 50 per cent. only 
buildings of Tokyo were destroyed and about 70 per 
of those in Yokohama, and the cost of replacing th 
class of houses is put at about £80 each. If the aver. 
of replacing a house works out at £200, £100,000,00 
cover the value of the destroyed buildings and 
good margin for contingencies. The silk factories, | 
mills and the principal iron, steel and shipbuilding 
tries escaped with a few exceptions. It is estimate 
about 75 per cent. of the cost of replacement w 
to be met out of the resources of the country, an 
balance of between £35,000,000 and £50,000,000 y 
to be spent abroad. 
But the finances of Japan are in good order, its 
debt standing at £5 a head as compared with our 
£163 a head, while she met all expenses connect 
the great war out of revenue. The aggregate 
municipal loans is only about £40,000,000, while 
large gold reserves both in London and New York 
gether the Japanese can command ample credit 
they want and the losses which have fallen up 
though heavy, can readily be made good. In this 
the after effects of the calamity should be to s 
trade, especially if we are enterprising and alert. 


Conscribed Labour. 

We do not wonder that Mr. George Hicks sh 
the idea that the unemployed should be “ conse 
drafted into the building trades, for such methe 
artificial and generally useless. Kither the reward 
building industry are sufficient to induce men ~ 
it or they are not. In the last case it is futile to’ 
that because more labour is required at the t 
that it should be forthcoming. When men chi 
occupation they do so because it suits their 
needs and tastes, not from any more altruistic 
It is admitted that it would be a good thing for the 
if more labour and capital were put into agri 
but no one should imagine that this undoubted fa 
influence a single man to embrace agriculture as a 
The individual wil] balance its advantages and 
with those of other callings available and his 
will be solely influenced by these considerat 
Hicks says that between 750 and 1,000 men in tl 
layers’ Society have emigrated to the United 8 
the request of the International Union of Am 
says that “their jobs are guaranteed, their ca 
recognised, their personal interests are safeguard: 
their wages and conditions are far superior to” 
Great Britain.” If this is so they cannot be e 
stay here if they are not bound by personal ties’ 
enterprising. It may be found, as many say, that. 
is a better country for those in their prime t 
who are a little past it, and that while labour there 1s 
paid it is often ‘‘ driven,’ and, should it not respo 
somewhat mercilessly discarded. If this is t 
established as a fact, it would tend to prevent | 
which is needed here from leaving these shores, bw 
such personal points which will appeal to the individu 
not altruistic considerations which will keep men 
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ya trade. The “ welfare of a nation or of mankind ”’ 
unds well in a speech, but it will not prove a potent 
ractical factor in human affairs. 


The Division of Responsibility. 


We notice that the appointment of assessors by the 
nstitute are now announced in the joint names of the 
resident and Council instead of the President. This 
1ay be a good thing in so far as it implies that the President 
onsults his Council, but there is another side to the question, 
hich is this. A good many years ago there was a very 
ronounced wish among competing architects that the 
ry system should be adopted for assessing, and we 
member Sir Aston Webb expressing his opinion that 
lective responsibility would not be likely to be as strong 
factor as personal responsibility. Experience of compe- 
tions has changed our views, and we now believe with 
r Aston Webb that, whatever may be the case elsewhere 
. other countries, collective responsibility is no efficient 


The Destruction of Beauty. 


To the Editor of Tue ARCHITECT. 
Sir,—Many thanks for publishing my letter in THe ARcHI- 
ier, and for the kind remarks on my own small doings. 
“Almost thou persuadest me.” Almost, but not quite! 
am all in favour of benevolent and intelligent despotism, but 
1ce the official despot is seldom intelligent the less we have of 
m the better. I cannot recall any example of the work of the 
odern town planner which compares favourably with the 
premeditated art of the old work in this kind. We will 
wk in subjection to the approval of ‘‘ Whatever gods there 
.’ but we do not wish to see included in these the little tin 
ds of officialdom.—Yours, etc., 
M. H. BatLuie Scort. 
[We think Mr. Baillie Scott overlooks the fact that the 
plication of the Act does not mean the carrying out of a scheme 
der officials, but simply defining the conditions under which 
ture development must take place.—ED.] 


Housing. 


' To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 
Sm,—In the “Times” of August 8 appears an article, by 
ir Rome correspondent, on housing in Italy. It explains 
® Italian post-war system of obtaining small houses in quan- 
y, which is summed up as follows: ‘‘ Success in Italy has 
en achieved by the grant of a substantial annual subsidy in 
2 form of (a) remission of taxation; (b) by the financing of 
lilding societies at a low rate of interest—2 per cent. to 3 per 
it.; (c) by a resolute policy, at whatever cost in popularity, 
throwing the arrangement of the relationship between land- 
d and tenant upon the first parties themselves.” 
As compared with our expensive complications and un- 
‘tainties this system appears to be a simple and common- 
ise one. 4 
Our pre-war system of housebuilding was one of private 
terprise financed on easy terms, backed by the building 
eties with their loans for house purchase. It was our people’s 
n way of getting their homes. 
At the present time. of uncertainty as to future building 
its the building societies cannot lend, on mortgage to a pur- 
wer, a sufficient percentage of the purchase price, and as a 
Asequence the builder must be content to leave a considerable 
*n, secured to him by a second mortgage, sunk in each house 
} builds and sells; he cannot continue to do so indefinitely. 
Under a system of Government guarantees the building socie- 
8 would be prepared to lend almost the full purchase price, 
an amount which, together with the purchaser’s available 
th, would pay for the house. These loans would presumably 
made at about 5 per cent. interest ; they would relieve the 
ilder of a great burden and so free him to proceed with his 
ilding at a greater pace, and they would enormously increase 
* number of small house purchasers. 
Even better than this system would be the financing of the 
ilding societies at between 2 per cent. and 3 per cent. by 
‘yernment loans, the societies’ profit being restricted to its 
*sent rate, for then the purchaser would be paying no more 
interest annually than he did in pre-war days. On the face 
(it this proposal may seem absurd, but surely if it can be done 
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substitute for individual responsibility here. This may 
have a bearing on the appointment of an assessor as well 
as the conduct of a competition, especially as the com- 
petitor would probably be more unwilling to complain of 
the injustice of an assessor appointed by a President and 
Council than one appointed by a President alone. 

In our view the whole crux of the question is that 
of responsibility, and an assessor should know that he 
may be called before a competent tribunal to justify his 
choice, and it should be a condition of his appointment 
that if he fails to do justice the competition should be 
reassessed by someone else, to whom the fees of the 
assessor should be paid. This is what is really wanted, and, 
until the profession has it, competitions will be as they 
have been in the past, an ill-arranged gamble. The views 
we express are not personal, but are founded on long 
experience and sooner or later must prevail, unless, indeed, 


the competitive system is to be abandoned for that of direct 
commissions. , 


Correspondence. 


in a comparatively poor country it can be done in Great Britain. 
In Italy the capital was provided by institutions which corre- 
spond to our Post Office Savings Bank, and it seems very reason- 
able that the people’s savings should be put towards assisting 
the building of the people’s homes. 

To subsidise builders with cash sums has the effect of raising 
prices of materials, but not of wages; this has been proved 
quite recently, and it looks as though it were now in process of 
being proved again under the new Bill. 

There is, however, in this Bill one hopeful sign. Section 5 
(1) (6) empowers a local authority to guarantee to a building 
society the repayment of an advance made to any of its members 
desiring to build or acquire a house having an estimated value 
of not more than £1,500. 

This clause looks something like the nucleus of a system of 
guaranteed house purchase which would not raise prices arti- 
ficially, would not enforce the acceptance of ninepence for four- 
pence on people who prefer to be independent of such gifts, 
and which would begin to provide the required homes in ade- 
quate quantity. In fact, it is the only system which can be 
permanently successful. 

The Italian system might be adapted to our own housing 
problem without difficulty, and I am convinced with economy 
and with as much success as has been the case in Italy. 

It is indeed certain that no efforts of Government can be 
successful unless based on the old and well-tried method of 
house building that existed for so long in this country before 
1914, 

As to the part that qualified architects might play in such a 
scheme, it will be recognised that a new generation of house 
builders is getting to work, and that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has already agreed with them upon a scale 
of fees to be charged by its members for this kind of work.— 
Yours, ete., 

ARTHUR WELFORD. 


Methods of Building. 


To'the Editor of Tom ARCHITECT, 


StrR,—In a recent issue of ““The Estates Gazette’? a writer ~ 
urges that bricks might be laid by some improved mechanical 
method which is not defined, or that, better still, engineers should 
be called upon to design ready-made frame houses to a stock 
pattern and repeat them ad infinitum wherever wanted. 

We totally disagree with the writer. Could there possibly 
be anything more depressing than row upon row of houses of 
one given design, without individuality or life, but fresh from 
the mould and dumped upon a particular spot ? 

The remedy is in the hands of the manufacturer and the 
workman—the manufacturer of the requisite materials supplying 
at a reasonable cost, and the workman alive to the fact that by 
speeding up in his work the shortage can soon be remedied, and 
in his own interest the more houses erected the more regular 
will be the employment of the worker. 

With regard to a better and cheaper because more scientific 
method of bricklaying, there may be room for improvement, but 
the first necessity is that such an improvement should be defined 
and proved to be practicable.—Yours, etc., 

A Reaver, 
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Sketching in Lead Pencil for Architects and Others. 
By Jasper Satwey, A.R.1.B.A. - 


October 5, 1923 


PLATE VII. 


PLATE VIII. AT EDGWARE. 


Some of us, even in these strenuous days, are blessed with 
Saturdays to ourselves, and this precious day can be easily 
wasted, but it can, without great effort, be very profitably 
spent. 

Having ground out a living for five days, it may be con- 
sidered by some the height of relaxation to do little or 
nothing on the sixth ; but who does not feel some livening 
of the spirit on Saturday? And, as Ruskin truly said, “a 
change of occupation is the best form of rest.’”’ For, within 
reason, it is impossible to feel tired when one is really 
interested, and what more joyous occupation to the archi- 
tect or for the true lover of architecture than to be out on 
a new trail with a sketch book 2? 

There may not be time to spare for travelling, but you 
can get somewhere, somewhere new, to some place hitherto 
unexplored, to some place where you have a clue to the 


HOUSES AT EDGWARE. 


existence of interesting buildings, into comparatively op 
country perhaps, where the exhilaration given by walk 
will give the zest for application. 

I know of no more pleasant route out of London, ; 
instance, or one offering more suitable examples for t 
sketcher, than that to Watford by way of Edgwa 
Stanmore and Bushey Heath. Along this route is all th 
could be desired for even a week of exploration and stud 
but even in the course of a long day’s tramp in spring most 
of the sketches illustrating this article were made. 01 
clear of the congestion of Kilburn and Cricklewood, 
approach to Edgware, giving a Northward view of ri 
hill land, pleasant and wooded, raises the hopes of pleasi 
fragments, at least, of old domestic buildings, and t 
hopes are more than fulfilled on entering Edgware vill 

The very sight of these old inns and groups of sixtee 
century cottages to right and left of the main road is a 
after the particularly bad and cheap building whic 
forced upon the attention in passing by almost any ro 
out of the metropolis. 

But at Edgware the scene is changed, and there is li 
there as yet which is not pleasing, and many little build 
which were erected when building was not so much a t 
ness and a trade as an art and a craft. 

Motor traffic is disturbing to the sketcher, but with 
such comparatively unassuming subjects he may s 
absorb himself along this highway and note many things 
that may be studied with value and delight. 

It will be found most unwise on such expeditions to 
the mind on some particular kind of subject—to say, 
instance, ““I want only Tudor features or ‘ Decor 
detail,” and to find after an hour’s searching that the to 
or village offers no such example. It is best not to tire a 
disappoint yourself in this way, but to begin sketchin 
without too much hesitation on anything you may find, 
to make, to begin with, only a few outline drawings. 
doing this observe proportion—the proportion of 
elevation to roof elevation, of windows to wall spac 
observe the pitch of gables, the rake of buttresses, t 
height of chimneys, and endeavour to record these fa 
with a good determined line, in even as simple a way 
that shown in Plate VII. When sketching in this way 
select little more than organic lines; but even if you have — 
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tle time to spare, carry your sketch at least far enough to 
ake it clear as to how the building you are sketching, so 
speak, “ hangs together,” and how it groups and com- 
ses with adjoining buildings or neighbouring features. 
ate VIII. is another example of what might be done 
mewhat in this way. Even in an hour or so two or three 
etches might be made of this kind, and you can proceed 
, along your chosen route with a record of something of 
e best a village has to offer. 
All who propose to adopt some such method of study and 
etching as here outlined will gain much from looking 
rough some of the collections of sketches of those who we 
eak of as the ‘“‘older men.” Those made by Eden 
asfield particularly are a revelation of what can be done by 
plication and industry backed, doubtless, by an intense 
(thusiasm for this pursuit. I would cite one only as an 
cample, that one upon which is written ‘‘ Maison du poids 
»yal—St. Lo,” or, if you will, a simpler one, ‘The stairs to 
pit, St. Antonio, Padua.’ Though extremely carefully 
ecuted, these are really sketchesin that they are means to 
end, the end being study and the gleaning of knowledge 
: designing. They are not sketches merely for the sake 
sketches, for that alone is not truly an architect’s busi- 
s. The spaces of the sheet beyond the boundary of the 
teh are often almost covered with notes, measurements 
special features or enlarged profiles of moulds, strings, 
ops, etc. Little that was of special interest in the subject 
ts allowed to pass unrecorded. 
(Or examine any of Norman Shaw’s sketch books. These, 
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PLATE IX. ALMSHOUSES NEAR EDGWARE. 


not inappropriately, can be referred to at this stage which 
we have reached in our examination of this matter, for 
many of Shaw’s sketches were made, it appears, quite 
rapidly in mere outline. Street did likewise—that is, he 
made studies evidently with a view to the use they might 
ultimately be to him—and, of course, Pugin, while there are 
many others, leading back to the great Leonardo da Vinci, 
who used the pencil or silver point. 

Of course it may so happen that the first place you reach 
on your expedition may present several particularly good 
subjects, which is certainly the case at Edgware, and you 
may, not unwisely, elect to stay there all day and make 
more intimate studies in the manner of those shown in 
Plates I., II., III., of Article I. of this series. But as 
Edgware can be easily visited again when you have but 
half a day available, it will probably be found more pro- 
fitable to get farther afield, especially when good material 
is known to lie not far ahead. . 

Proceeding on towards Stanmore, a quaint and fasci- 
nating little subject, to the architect at any rate, offers 
itself along the roadside next the inn half a mile out of 
Edgware—a little block of four almshouses, inscribed as 
“The gift of Samuel Atkinson, of Waltham, Essex, Car- 
penter,” and dated 1680. Plate IX. shows how simple and 
yet how appealing this subject is. From almost any angle 
it is worth sketching, but the architect may find a more or 
less direct elevation of it most useful. It is, indeed, when 
considered, evidence of the truth that simplicity and 
directness are the qualities that should be observed above 
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PLATE X, BLOCK OF FOUR ALMSHOUSES NEAR EDGWARE. 


PLATE XI. 


everything in design. It is, in fact, a tour de force in 
simplicity and the proper handling of materials, and yet so 
appealing is it that whenever one is in Edgware it always 
seems well worth while to walk the half- mile or so each way 
in order to look at it again. 

Now this little block of almshouses is very typical of a 
subject the characteristics of which may be recorded by 
even the putting together of a few organic lines in the 
manner shown in Plate IX. It is also, however, being so 
simple a subject, a particularly good example on which to 
practise the addition of shading. Plate X. shows this little 
building drawn in outline, to one-half of which the repre- 
sentation of tone, shadow and material have been added. 
The outline half is a mere technical record, needing really a 
few notes, suchfas those subscribed, to make it valuable to 
the architect. The shaded half, it must be admitted, is 
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PLATE XIII. SKETCH OF ALMSHOUSES AT WATFORD. 
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the more pleasing, and well worth the extra tim 
involves. 

The point is that the sketch needs to be a recon n 
facts, but of the visual appearance of facts, and no dia; 
plus notes can ever convey that to the mind so well 
bold sketch made on the spot. It is a satisfactory me 
of doing this with which these articles ‘are prim 
concerned. 

Refer again to Plate X. This drawing is mad 
Bristol board, which for general purposes is 
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contend, the very best surface for any kind of 
drawing, though there are makes of strong, highl 
rag paper that are excellent for bold work, but th 
difficult to obtam. A cedarwood pencil is best, 
elliptical or oblong shaped lead about HB or B gs 
Cut this to a somewhat wedge-shaped point, and, 
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PLATE XIV. THE OLD MILL, CASSIOBURY PARK. 


ely indicated the position of the sketch by a few 
sale lines, proceed to lay on the tones of the various 
aces as they appear in the subject with the broad side 
he pencil point. Carefully consider the relative value 
ie tones, and obtain this by a variation of pressure, never 
yorking over a surface a second time. 

ut there are two other facts about the appearance of 
gs that should be worked for in the same operation— 
| the modelling of the surface you are depicting and the 
erial of which it consists—that is, for the architect, 
ther in the former it is vertical and smooth, sloping and 
sh, curved or angular, etc., and in the latter whether 
brick or stone, or tiles or plaster, or wood, and so on. 
‘this can be conveyed simply by the way in which the 
‘il is manipulated in the one operation. Only well- 
idered observation of the object you are sketching and 
inued practice in this method will give you power to 
. Butit can be done. Reference to Plates I., II., and 
(Article I.) and to the little spontaneous sketches 
tes XI. and XII.) illustrates the results of endeavours 
ytain the desired result. 


“The Architect” 50 Years Ago. 
OcTOBER 4, 1873. 
THE BRIDGES OF FRANCE. 


curious account of the bridges in France has resulted from 
‘lestruction which took place during the late war, and the 
(is made to remedy it. 
| the Department of the Aisne alone 26 bridges were destroyed 
jured, in that of the Ardennes 25, in the Loire and Cher 15, 
‘2 Doubs 19, in the Somme 13, in the Seine 10, in the Seine 
(Marne 10, at Belfort 10, and from 1 to 9 each in other 
ctments, making a total of 218. 
arly the whole have been rebuilt or repaired; nine only 
in to be dealt with, of which six will be completed next year, 
(she last three in 1875. The reconstruction of the bridge 
int Ouen, near Paris, cost more than £24,000; Billancourt, 
\rds of £20,000; the repairs of the Croisy and Bongival 
(es, £8,480 ; and that of Courbevoie will cost at least £24,000. 
regular enquiry respecting all the bridges in the country 
‘een made, from which we obtain the following particulars. 
ee possesses in all 1,982 large bridges, of which 861 were 
| before the commencement of the present century, 64 
g the First Empire, 180 under the Restoration, 580 in the 
of Louis Philippe, and 297 since 1848. Of these bridges 
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I shall now presume that the advantage of adding 
shading and representation of materials is accepted, and 
from now onwards and in the following articles proceed in 
accordance with this understanding. 

Stanmore, which the traveller next discovers along this 
route, is a very pleasant place, and even if he keeps to the 
main road to Watford, which veers to the North, missing 
the main bulk of the village asit ascends to Bushey Heath, 
several well-proportioned early Georgian houses are to be 
easily seen, all exhibiting those marked touches of refined 
detail peculiar to the work of that period. These houses 
are environed by a variety of matured trees, gracious 
gardens, and features of topographical interest all very 
English in character. There are thus many things here- 
abouts equally well worth recording, but in regard to 
sketching the more geometrical styles of architecture we 
will say something in Article III., and adhere, for the 
present, to what is undoubtedly more obviously sketchable, 
or, to put it another way, to subjects which, for successful 
results, require a less rigid application of the methods here 
prescribed. 

It is at Watford, along this route, that the necessary 
material will be found, 

The walk over Bushey Heath and the descent through 
Bushey is invigorating, and, in a well-timed expedition, 
Watford should be easily reached in the early afternoon. 
The interest here, from the sketcher’s point of view, is 
grouped round the old parish church, where several good 
subjects are at once to be discovered. 

I have chosen what is perhaps the simplest one. This 
one (see Plate XIII.) was executed in about an hour, and 
will be seen to be carried out in almost exactly the same 
manner as the sketches already illustrated. 

The great thing, when definitely adding shading to your 
sketch, is here exemplified. It is that of avoiding all 
appearance of transparency in the building when drawn. 
Keep the tone value, if anything, rather low, and give 
“some ”’ tone value at least to every portion of the solids 
so that they are differentiated from the voids or the sky, 
which may, with effect, for our p.rticular purpose, be left 
blank. Thus take every advantage which addition of 
shading will give. 

The last plate illustrating this article (Plate XIV.) is a 
sketch of the old mill in Cassiobury Park, on the outskirts 
of Watford. Such a subject offers excellent material for 
practice in this method of sketching. The former is inter- 
esting ; a range of materials is presented, also constructional 
features and marked passages of light and shade. It is 
worthy of very careful study when more time could be 
found than would perhaps be left to even the energetic 
towards the end of a day’s work. 

[We gave the first article, entitled ‘‘ General Principles,’ in 
our issue of July 6.] 


854 are constructed completely of masonry, 9 are fixed iron 
bridges, 71 suspension bridges, 100 are built of masonry and 
wood, 14 completely of wood, and 20 are of a mixed character. 

The most remarkable are:—The bridge of Bordeaux, com- 
menced during the First Empire, 501 métres long, with 17 
arches, and cost £274,000; the suspension bridge at Cubsac, 
over the Dordogne, 545 métres in length, and which cost £88,000 ; 
the swinging bridge of Penfeld, Brest, cost £112,000; that of 
Saint-Esprit, over the Rhone, commenced in 1265, 738 métres 
long, with 18 arches, and of which the cost is estimated at 
£180,000; the bridge of Toulouse, over the Garonne, cost 
£108,000 ; Libourne bridge, over the Dordogne, cost £169,878 ; 
that at Tours, over the Loire, 125 métres long, with 15 arches, 
which cost £168,986 ; that known as the Pont de la Guillotiére 
at Lyons, over the Rhone, commenced in 1245, 263 métres long, 
with 8 arches, cost estimated at £100,000; the Pont-Neuf, 
the oldest bridge in Paris, begun in 1578, 232 métres in length, 
and supposed to have cost £160,000; the Pont de Jena, Paris, 
constructed during the First Empire at a cost of £245,284 ; 
the bridge over the Seine at Rouen, 232 métres long, begun in 
1811, and having cost £257,542 ; and the fine compound railway 
and general bridge over the Seine near Auteuil. 

The 1,982 bridges of which the commission has taken cogni- 
sance have together a length of nearly eighty miles, and are 
estimated to represent a value equal to £11,460,310., 


Daylight in Buildings. 
By Percy E. Nobbs, M.A. 


(From the “American Architect and Architectural Review.’ ) 
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Architecture may be regarded in many ways all equally 
truistic ; for the present purpose it is to be considered as 
the art of assembling and arranging the diverse productions 
which are the concern of the lesser arts and crafts, in such 
ways as may result in distinctive occularly perceived im- 
pressions. 

In the internal structure of a building more trades, arts, 
call them what you will, are as a rule involved than on the 
exterior, where wall materials—stone or its substitutes— 
window materials, glass in frames of wood or metal, and 
roof material, sheets of metal, mineral or makeshifts for 
these—are all but exhaustive of the list and consequently 
of the techniques. But in the interior, choice of means 
to our ends is vastly freer and the combinations infinite. 

In exercising our selective tastes as masters of every 
trade we architects may be influenced by a connoisseurship 
of ancient ways of doing things; by a conscious loyalty 
to a tradition, national, or cultural; by an exalted self- 
sufficiency of inventiveness; by a spirit of willing com- 
promise with the idiosyncrasies of our clients, or by a clear 
perception of the fundamentals of problems as problems ; 
by all and any of these and by a hundred other sentiments. 
Yet whatever the light and shade of our motives in the 
resultant assemblage of material made eloquent through 
form and colour (whether in being, or only potentially set 
forth in drawings, specifications contracts and purchase 
lists), the revelation of esthetic content, if any, depends on 
eyes to see with and light to see by. So we find that ulti- 
mately the value of the arrangement of parts and things 
is conditioned by the arrangement of the windows. These 
have a dominating importance not only in virtue of their 
own, inherent uses, but as affecting every other internal 
element of a structure in its architectural, as distinct from 
its engineering, aspect. 

Mere efficient planning is a matter of engineering talent 
—synthesis of use, prospect, aspect, construction. But 
planning may be art as well as engineering and without 
detriment to efficiency in virtue of inherent graces of solu- 
tion. Our mathematical friends assure us that their 
problems have solutions in mere mathematics and, by 
virtue of grace, solutions in purest poetry. But the grace 
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of solution of plan is of a rather superficial kind if it res 
only in pattern on a drawing, and in inanity of occu 
impression in the executed work. In these days of acade: 
teaching and meretricious draftsmanship, pattern m p 
without visualisation of the result of the pattern is all 
common. . 

Of course, regularity of fenestration furnishes an e 
basis for monumental quality and often provides i1 
dentally for an even and practically effective distribut 
of light over floor areas, but in the case of the larger ¢ 
more highly organic internal cells of structures this of 
results in utter dullness. The most harmonious proj 
tions, the happiest decorations, the choicest materials ¢ 
the most cunning craftsmanship will produce a mere asst 
blage of dissociated entities or a wonderland of delig 
depending on how the light deals with them. 

The eyes does not require a great deal of light to see 
it does require a fine quality in the mat 
of shade and shadow. This continent is full of rows 
large windows stopped off to 80 per cent. with blin 
shades, awnings, sash-cloths and curtains and ot 
encumbrances. 

It is particularly in the churches that the oreatest po 
bilities occur for composition in terms of light and shi 
yet how often, even in these, the very shapes of things 
sedulously ‘elaborated on the drawing board tum | 
“without form and void” through the contrivance 
fenestration with a view to external effects only—that 
through unimaginative planning. Experimental as mm 
of his work was, Wren nearly always succeeded in bring 
about some miracle of loveliness through the disposit 
of his windows in relation to internal elements. It 1s 
this sense that we may interpret Lady Dilke’s most haj 
phrase, ‘“ the calculated effects of architecture.” — 

The extending use of artificial light, even artificial d 
light, tends to make us careless in these matters. 1 
ideal of even distribution of light is right enough in 
departmental store, the school, the factory, but this is. 
the subject under consideration, It is not light to rev 
objects seen in the hand, but light to reveal the place 
a whcle that is under investigation. Picture galleries * 
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ums are places where the objects within the rooms 
d in interest the rooms themselves and some uncom- 
ble, rich men’s houses are like that. In churches and 
»st houses, however, interiors exist more independently. 
sven in museums efficiency is not incompatible with a 
tative arrangement, as well as a quantative distribu- 
of ight. The deadly dullness and inefficiency of the 
ng of the Louvre galleries is often cited as an argument 
n equal dullness with efficiency. In Messel’s work at 
auseum in Stuttgart there is efficiency without dull- 
and variety of lighting to suit variety of objects is 
ived with a view to fine general effects. His methods 
rorthy of those sincerer forms of flattery which con- 
e so large a part of the technique of architecture 
ghout North America. He knew well that the 
ght of the eye,” to say nothing of its common comfort, 
functioning needs backgrounds of qualified shade 
n occasion gloom. 
w considering a window as a source of light; like 
ther source the intensity of light derived from it 
g on objects depends in an acute ratio upon the 
yee. But the light diffused from a large window 
| with muslin is exquisite in one way, while the 
tion derived from a small clear opening of equal 
candle power may be exquisite likewise, but quite 
ently ; each has its uses, its potentialities for magic. 
> tricks of interior lighting habitual to the contem- 
ies of Peter de Hooch and practiced before and since 
me are in reality very simple. One may make two 
classifications of interior views. Those in which 
yurce of light (sky seen through glass) is visible and 
im which it is not. The latter are subject to varied 
sulation, the former to mere amelioration, for one 
~ see much of colour, or of form, with a strong light 
ies eyes. Views, of course, are outside our con- 
tion; when a window exists to be looked out of, 
ain to compete with the interest of nature. 
w the less visible the sources of light, the more visible 
e the interior. Deep bays, embrasures, transepts, 
evices to that end. But when the interior view in- 
$a source of light, there is nothing for it but to make 
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that source itself the interest as is often done with tracery, 
and stained glass, or to raise it high enough not to interfere 
unduly with visibility at the floor level, or to neutralise 
the asperity of the seen source by the admission of floods 
of cross lighting—all common practices in pre-Reformation 
parish churches in England. 

The paintings of the old Dutchmen deal largely with 
the appearances of plain things in careful combination 
under judicious illumination. These highly valued paint- 
ings are after all merely somewhat stilted representations 
of the ordinary environment of cultured Dutchmen, in the 
seventeenth century. Such actual interiors exist to-day, 
in diminished numbers, but as exquisitely as ever they 
did in Peter de Hooch’s time and if his paintings are indeed, 
as is averred, masterpieces of art, it seems reasonable to 
infer that the men who assembled these effects out of the 
apparatus of their lives and whose names and fames are 
lost, were greater artists far than he. It is unnecessary 
to say more on the quarrel between the originators and the 
representators of such esthetic phenomena than to remark 
that an interior is often conceived and composed, even in 
modern times with as much ease of composition in light 
and shade as ever Fantin Latour lavished on a still life 
study. 

One is tempted, however, to believe that in those periods 
of debased architecture—the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries—a most loving attention was generally bestowed 
on these matters. Undoubtedly architectural composition 
was then more elastic than the taste of later generations 
admitted ; but which was cause and which effect, who 
shall say? In the cases of the great churches of the later 
phases of the Gothic cycle in France and the great houses 
of Tudor, England, the art of interior design was a matter 
of planning voids and solids so that lights and shades might 
best reveal the sumptuous simplicities within. 

Bays and deep embrasures besides masking the sources 
of light are of great value in causing diffusion. The long 
gallery at Haddon Hall and the nave of the church at 
Fiesole are instances. In the latter there is abundance 
of light notwithstanding the tiny openings—mere slots in 
ihe clerestory walls—and the latitude is that of Rhode 
Island. In the former the bays are large, the glass area 
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ROOM IN THE MUSEUM, EDAM, 


generous, the climate dull and the latitude that of Kdmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

The placing of a window close to a cross, or end wall of 
@ room is habitual with the pre- and post-Renaissance 
Dutchmen, and the modern Germans delight in the practice 
to this day. The end wall is thus sharply illumined and 
diffuses light well into the room while everything con- 
nected with the wall so lit stands out in keen but delicate 
relief. Such effects are inevitably sacrificed when every 
room consists of one or more unit bays of a main fabric, 
each endowed with a window in its centre with a patch of 
blank shaded wall on each side of it. 

The most potent means of enchantment, however, is the 
variation of the quality of light between the eye and the 
object, and the light may be varied i in actual colour as well 
as in strength, or diffused volume. By taking thought in 
this matter many cubits may be added to the apparent 
length of a nave or gallery. A tower occurring at the 
crossing may be used as a lantern to flood a rood and 
screen with light, or by its shaded vault to interrupt the 
clerestory diffusion. Clerestory lighting itself is readily 
variable as between nave and chancel either way. Or 
again cross ighting may be introduced continuously through 
aisles or abruptly from a transept. The degree upon which 
lantern or clerestory lighting is relied on should affect 
all details of form, a matter often ignored. Deflected 
lights from paved areas are often left to chance sometimes 
with unfortunate results. Intermediate objects are greatly 
affected by their backgrounds. A screen may be sil- 
houetted in relation to the illumined end wall without 
necessarily depriving it of all light and shade to reveal its 
detail. 

The contrivance of these and such other effects as may 
be appropriate to the sentiment desired is, after all, the 
main business of design in its esthetic aspect, in so far as 
interiors are involved. Trusting to luck may bring occa- 
sional successes beyond contrivance, but for the most 
part leads to dullness and wastage of form—defects which 
are characteristic of modern interiors. 

Top lighting has its own peculiar charms due to diffusion 
within the lantern space and a gentle downward diminution 
on wall surfaces with accents of hight on horizontal objects. 
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The Dutchmen were sensitive to this and often widened 
upper portions of their windows as a compromise bety 
real top lighting and side lighting with the happiest res; 
Also by carrying the glass as near the ceiling as construe 
would permit they contrived a diffusion of light percola 
the shadows ; this is artifice—zesthetic technique. 

A very vulgar error in modern church design is the bl 
ing of the worshippers with a large window in their f¢ 
An East window which might with staining to the like 
of “the tiger moth’s deep damasked wing”’ be toler 
in the mild light of Ely or Rouen becomes an unmitig 
nuisance if of bright glass in Toronto or Philadely 
The late Mr. Bodley delighted in tall dossals of a 
fabric and occasionally did away with his Hast win 
altogether, or else kept it high up and heavily toned. 
large South window admitting a flood of cross light tov 
the end of the morning service (as at St. Agnes, Kensing 
by the late John Aldred Scott) goes far to mitigai 
asperity of East end lighting, besides suffusing the 
with a benign radiance. = 

If we have illustrated these points largely from the 
of the piper stages of the Gothic Revival and if we 
drawn attention. to the importance attaching to co) 
eee of internal Ease at the end of ‘the 


serves no purpose thee than to obscure the all live } 
ciples of every great tradiiion of the past. The co-ordin: 
arrangement of light and shade so that the interior 
structure may be seen pleasantly is never incompat 
with a structural arrangement worth looking at. 
thousand years of architecture from China to Califo 
Westward show that. 

But one may value the Revival of Gothic during the 
century chiefly for its recovery and conservation of 
technique of arranging windows and internal s 
in happy relation, even if this appreciation ren 
violation of ‘‘ Gothic principle” in the revived «1 
the revived crocket the more incomprehensi 
idertical pedantry inspired the Greek detail of Stt 
Cockerell. 

When Mr. E. 8. Prior hurled his barbed via 
tinsel of modern ecclesiology ” at the Angelican ar 
he should have qualified the gibe by some recogni 
the fundamental qualities of their art—a synthesis of 
pose translated into space, of material translated into i 
of illumination translated into spirit. In the last re 
all architecture is planning and good architecture is p 
ning to make things worth seeing visible. 

Let us turn from the temples of the gods with t 
glittering altars, filigreed screeds, and glowing window 
consider a very practical application of the matter ui 
discussion to the home of the worker. Cottage plam 
as understood in connection with housing schemes 
Germany and England is characterised by a careful pla 
of windows in relation to the uses of rooms in compar 
with which American efforts in a parallel field are somew 
inept. Regularity of fenestration has its use but no 
a cottage in which every square foot of floor area hai 
be made the most of. Indeed, in very small work 
middle of the side of a room is hardly ever the best p 
fora window. Now American designers of cottage hou 
are wont to disfigure their plans and distort their thin! 
with a plethora “of axial lines. These may on occa: 
serve a purely professional end in distracting atten 
from questions of furnishing or comfort—pre- requis 
Sometimes these ubiquit 
axial lines seem intended as a sign manual and ge 
adveriisement of an academic training. Yet againt 
are a mere decoration, the surplus energy of the rejol 
pen, the origin of which, like that of so many architect 
nuances, is lost in antiquity. . 

Where a higher scale of accommodation is involved t 
is, of course, a real character in regularity. A compar 
between the house planning of Sir Robert Lorimer en 
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iy, Platt would be an odious thing. They try for different 
ms and each is master of his methods. Mr. Platt’s plans 
sult incidentally in the form of exquisite patterns ; on 
a4 they are as enjoyable and more suggestive than in 
ring, at least to those who read plans. Beside them 
orimer’s planning on paper is at first sight uncouth. 
ut there is nothing maladroit about it, for none knows 
otter than he the fine art of living in a house. The 
‘sides of Lorimer’s houses, with the contents are carefully 
smposed and cunningly lit—still life studies, if you will, 
it completely comfortable still life within the limitations 


and austerities of the Scottish climate. One has moods 
in which becoming a part of an enchanted Lorimerian 

. environment has its allurements, and then again one may 
have those hypercivilised moments when nothing less grace- 
fully formal than a Platian messuage and premises seem 
worth the trouble of living in. 

These two ideals meet midway without sacrifice of 
fundamentals in much of the planning of the late 
Norman Shaw and oddly enough by the accident of a 
name and a temperament in the work still being done by 


Howard Shaw. 


' Textural Effects in Cement Stucco. 


The personal supervision of the architect is, we fancy. to be 
recommended, but we can picture that if he is interested in his 
work he will soon be attracted to the scene of operations so as 
to exercise his artistic sense in the production of really fine 
effects. 

The lecture also included some interesting remarks and pic- 
tures on cast stone. 

Many remarkable views of church architectural details 
executed in cast stone were thrown on the screen, and through 
the courtesy of Mr. Coleman we are able to reproduce a photo- 
graph of the entrance to Synagogue, New York, by Messrs. 
Hertz & Schneider, which in our opinion is a remarkable 
accomplishment for cast stone work. 


CEMENT STUCCO TEXTURAL EFFECT. 
Jutius Grecory, Architect, N.Y. City. 


Mr, Frederic Coleman, the sole authorised representative of 
las White Non-staining Portland Cement, gave a very 
jeresting lecture at the West End Cinema on Thursday, 
‘otember 20, which he repeated again on September 27. On 
t» second occasion a number of additional illustrations were 
iluded which had not reached this country in time for the 
{it lecture. Mr. Coleman used a film as a means for showing 
{> practical application of the material. A workman had been 
fned actually producing a number of different varieties of 
t:ture effects by the various manipulations of his ordinary 
twel. It was Mr. Coleman’s endeavour to demonstrate that 
imbers of the architectural profession could secure some very 
aistic textural variations by encouraging workmen when 
ling on white Portland cement stucco to use their experi- 
'ntal powers. 


CEMENT STUCCO TEXTURAL EFFECT. 
Broopeoop Turrre, Architect. 


lo-day, when the appreciation of colour is at a very high 
lel, these textural variations can undoubtedly contribute their 
})portion to the general beauty. The examples thrown on the 
een were very effective. First we saw the workman manipu- 
ing the trowel so as to produce the texture, and then photo- 
*phs of buildings and architectural details were shown where 
{) cement stucco was executed in the textural style previously 
}dueed by the workman. In this way it was possible to 
\ualise the various colour values of the different textures. 
® field for experiments is unlimited, and by the introduction 
different coloured cements we can readily imagine some very 
ctive results. 


—e. 


It would seem futile to produce all the necessary moulds 
needed for the production of this tracery when the purpose is 
the production of only one cast, but we were assured that the 
cost of casting was considerably less than the cost of carving, 
in spite of the elaborate preliminary work involved. Many a 
sculptor can visualise his work in cast stone, being infinitely 
more expressive of his feelings than the carved reproduction of 
his plaster model. 

A number of views of American Architecture were also shown 
on the screen, and our illust-a‘ion of the Cunard Building, 25 
Broadway, New York, by Benjamin W. Morr’s, Arch tect, wa; 
selected from these. 
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EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF FIELD-MARSHAL EARL HAIG, K.T. 


G. E. Wang, Sculptor. 


Photograph of the Statue taken in Messrs, William Morris & Co.’s Bronze Foundry at Brixton just prior to its removal. 


Equestrian Statue of Field-Marshal Earl 
Haig, K.T. 


The equestrian bronze statue of Field Marshal Earl Haig, K.T., 
which has been erected on Edinburgh Castle Esplanade, was 
unveiled yesterday afternoon by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 


The statue is the gift of a wealthy Parsee gentleman, Sir 
Dhunjibhoy Bomanji, and was formally handed over to the 
Corporation by Lady Bomanji. It is the work of Mr. G. E. 
Wade. 


Lady Bomanji, in formally handing over the statue to the 
Corporation, said :—We have met this afternoon for the purpose 
of formally handing over to the custody of the Town Council 
of Edinburgh the equestrian statue of Earl Haig, which, by a 
happy choice, has been erected on the Castle Esplanade, and I 
desire to express the very great pleasure it is to my husband 
and myself to take part in this interesting, if I may say so 
somewhat unique, ceremony. We felt that the city of Edin- 
burgh was an appropriate place for a statue of the famous 
Field-Marshal, and in presenting this gift to the capital of 
Scotland we knew we were expressing in some degree the great 
esteem and admiration with which we, in common with his 
fellow-countrymen, regard this distinguished Scottish soldier. 


Lord Provost Sir Thomas Hutchison, in accepting custody 
of the statue, said :—On behalf of the Corporation and citizens 
of Edinburgh I accept with great pleasure the custody of this 
statue, and I desire to convey to Sir Dhunjibhoy Bomanji our 
very cordial appreciation of the patriotic and generous spirit 
which prompted the gift of this statue of one of Edinburgh’s 
most illustrious sons, for our pleasure in the gift and our satis- 
faction are enhanced by the fact that the subject of the statue 
is a citizen of Edinburgh, born in our city, and one whom we 
had the honour of admitting to the ranks of our honorary bur- 
gesses some four years ago in recognition of his distinguished 
career as a soldier and his pre-eminent services as Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Armies in France and Flanders. 


I take this opportunity of expressing to the donor the very 
warmest appreciation of his generous gift, and I would also ask 
Lady Bomanji to accept our most cordial thanks for the honour 
she has done us in being present on this occasion, and in address- 
ing us so eloquently and so gracefully. It is now my duty, 
therefore, to unveil the statue, which is the work of Mr. Wade, 
the distinguished London sculptor, and which, in the opinion 
of eminent judges, is considered one of the finest equestrian 
statues in the country. 


Glasgow Housing and Health Exhibition. 


Sir Thomas Lyston opened the Glasgow Housing and Healt! 
Exhibition on October 1. The ‘‘ Scotsman’’ comments on th 
Exhibition as follows :— 


In the promotion of exhibitions of various kinds, the effort 
of Glasgow Corporation have, notwithstanding many obstacle 
and difficulties, been crowned with such a large measure 0 
success that the possibility of less achievements in this directio1 
is practically out of the question. 

Profiting from their experience of last year, the promoter 
have introduced a number of new features and new ideas, al 
of which not only enhance the general attractiveness of th 
Exhibition, but make for more business. Broadly speaking 
the exhibits are, as before, divided into two classes—thos 
associated with practically every aspect of housing and house 
keeping, and those bearing upon health, sanitation, hom 
nursing, and welfare. 

The latest labour-saving appliances for home use loom larg 
in the Exhibition, as do the newest designs in house decoration 
and furnishings. Now that broadcasting has become so popular 
the introduction of a wireless section will please thousands 0 
visitors. The artisan and craft workers’ section, which include 
exhibits of needlework, painting, sculpture, etc., and proved ¢ 
big attraction last year, again occupies a prominent place. 

Among other special features are a model yacht pond, 
which experiments will be conducted with power and sailing 
model yachts, miniature railway model locomotives in operation 
a créche, and a photographic section containing the exhibits 0 
about 2,000 competitors from all parts of Great Britain. Th 
beautiful rock garden which adorned the recent Internationa 
Flower Show has been retained. Working exhibits and demon 
strations of different kinds also help to quicken interest. Exten 
sive space is taken up with the exhibits of the Corporation Gat 
and Electricity Departments. 

On the whole, the display shows a’marked improvement 0 
last year. Highly artistic and, in some cases, distinetly nove 
decorative schemes characterise many of the stands, making @ 
visit a source of pleasure. 


‘ 
4 


Twenty-seven acres plotted for building at Finches Farm 
Peas Pottage, Crawley, were sold locally on September 19. | 

Fifteen building sites were recently sold on the Hughenden 
Manor Estate, High Wycombe. Sixteen and a half acres with 
building possibilities were sold at Hollier’s Closes, Towersey: 
Four freehold building plots with a frontage to Leighton Avenue; 
Leigh-on-Sea, have been sold at Southend. 


al 
a 
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Housing 


Over seven hundred houses have been completed in Swansea 
nder Government aid, and on an average six houses are being 
anded over to tenants per week. There has been considerable 
ifficulty in securing skilled labour, and last July it was definitely 
vated that not a single artisan in Swansea in the building trade 
as out of employment. The County Borough of Swansea has 
id out roads and sewers at Fforestfach for 80 houses, An 
pplication was made to the Ministry to let a contract for that 
unber. Only 20 were sanctioned. At Llanerch an application 
as made for 36 houses to complete the scheme ; fourteen were 
netioned. On the Maesteg Hstate there are sites for 200 houses. 
he Ministry permitted the Borough Council to proceed with 20. 
ae reason why the Ministry has limited the sanction in this 
anner is they do not wish to upset economic conditions in 
vansea and the surrounding areas. A large number of houses, 
rger than the artisan dwellings, are being erected in the 
stern end of the town, and four estates are under development 
this manner. In 1919 it was calculated that it would be 
veessary to build 3,000 houses to overcome the shortage, and 
further 3,000 if the slum areas were to be demolished and the 
habitants suitably accommodated. The County of Swansea 
vchitects’ Department includes a borough workshop and is 
tilding about 400 houses by direct adininistration, and an 
\prentice scheme is organised under an advisory committee. 
The Hull Corporation had before them at their last meeting 
_ the 21st inst. plans for 303 new houses, together with appli- 
‘tions for the Government subsidy. The city architect was 
cther instructed to prepare plans for 600 houses which the 
\rporation propose to erect on their three housing estates. 
Knaresborough is rapidly developing as a residential resort. 
ie Forge Valley and Castle Lodge, with grounds attached, 
ding to the banks of the Nidd, have been acquired by Messrs. 
»tching & Sons, who intend to erect some artistic and old style 
vellings on the slope of the embankment. 

Messrs. Palmer, who were building the new dry dock at 
amsea, were considering the erection of 500 houses. They 
yuld soon be obliged to import from 3,000 to 4,000 men in 
nection with their work, and these would need housing 
sommodation. The Town Council recently had a motion 
“ore them, which was carvied, in respect to the preparation of 
eport on the opening up of the east side for building purposes. 
The Rural District Council of Reigate is offering special 
lucements to private builders to erect the 211 houses needed 
the district. 

The Sutton Trust have decided to start building operations at 
cester in the early spring. Plans are being prepared for the 
‘ction of 240 houses. 

Jne hundred and forty housing sites still remain vacant on 
Cheltenham Corporation housing lay-out. 

The Aberystwyth Town Council passed plans for six houses, 
‘ee in Prospect Place and three in Sea View Place. 

Mr. C. A. Saltmarch is building sixteen houses in Carr’s Road, 
_cton-on-Sea. 

the Sheffield Corporation have accepted the tender of W. A. 
ight, Sheffield, for the erection of the third instalment of 
‘ses on the Manor estate at £45,884 11s. 3d. 

*rivate enterprise is to be stimulated by the Greasborough 
pan Council by the offer of a subsidy of £100 per house, 
Juding the Government grant. 

‘he Northampton Housing Committee have been steadily 
ting houses ever since the Addison scheme was discontinued 
maverage cost of between £309-£415 each. These have been 
at a pre-war rental and a loss of about £8 per house has 
alted, but as each house has produced on an average £12 10s. 
ates, the loss incurred on the rent has been more than made 
‘d. This procedure seems to be very satisfactory. 

che Bromley Rural District Council approved of the plans for 
‘teen bungalows at their last meeting, one in Old Oak Tree 
‘d, another in Cray Lane, a third in Cockshott’s Field, 
“ington. At Cudham two are to be built in Jail Lane, one in 
‘hfield Road, another in Aperfield Road, a fifth in Sunningdale 
nue, and Miss E. E. Elliott is having one built between 
hfield Road and Grand View Avenue. 

t Keston two are being erected in London Wood Avenue. 
» are also being built at Knockholt, one on Brasted Hill and 
ie in Pound Lane. 

essrs. E. Evans & Sons are contemplating the erection of 23 
‘3es at Barnes. 
he Conisborough Urban Council are to build 30 houses. Mr. 
icles Heslop, architect, Fleet Street, Bishop Auckland, is 
rested in 46 houses for the Rural District Council. 100 
ses are to be built by the Middleton Town Council, and the 
gam Town Council are to erect a similar number. Messrs. 
pr & Warren, Old Sarum, Yeovil, are erecting 58 houses in 
locality. 


Twenty applications for the construction of houses are to be 
considered by the Holyhead Urban ( ‘ouncil, who propose to add 
£25 to the Government subsidy. 

Messrs. Moon & Son, of Manchester, contractors, are to receive 
every encouragement and support from the Pwllheli Town Cou ncil 
in their purpose to erect houses on a piece of land belonging to the 
Council. 

The Bridlington Council at their last meeting passed a reso- 
lution to apply to the Ministry of Health for permission to erect 
an additional 100 houses. 

The Monkseaton Urban District Council passed the necessary 
plans for 24 new houses and seven shops at their last meeting. 

_The Council had a resolution before them, which was unani- 
mously adopted, and which referred to the necessity of immediate 
steps being taken to provide a further 200 houses under the 
Government subsidy scheme. 

A tender valued at £16,115 has been accepted by the Nuneaton 
Town Council for the erection of 40 houses at Attleborough. 

At a cost of £450 each, 8 houses are to be erected on the 
Moulscombe Estate by the Brighton Housing Committee. Mr. 
W. H. Adams, architect, is preparing a scheme for the erection of 
100 houses for the Urban District Council. 

Freehold land, 12 acres in extent, has been purchased by the 
Crystal Palace Football Club in Clifton Road, five minutes’ 
walk from Selhurst Station. Plans for an up-to-date ground 
have been prepared by Mr. A. Leetch, and the directors are 
applying to the club’s supporters for financial assistance to enable 
the work of construction to be started as soon as possible. 

Five building plots were sold at Burnham on September 25. 
43 acres with building possibilities were sold at the Manor House 
Kstate, Haslemere, and a building estate of 123 acres at the 
same locality. 

ee 


Domestic Economy and Gas. 


Sir Frederick Mott in a peech delivered at the twelfth 
annual conference of the British Commercial Gas Association, 
October 2, 1923, on the subject of “ Gas asan aid to Domestic 
Keonomy,” said there was one branch of Domestic Economy 
and Science in which, as a physiologist, a social psychologist, and 
a physician, he had been particularly interested—the Science 
and Art of Cookery. 

There was an important distinction between the “Science ” 
and the “ Art’”’ of Cookery. The Science meant a thorough 
knowledge of the chemistry of cooked and uncooked foods, and 
it was a subject that had to be learned. Notso the Art ; but the 
Art was, he said, the more essential of the two. Fortunately, 
the Diploma in Domestic Science at the London University, 
among others, could not be taken without a thorough knowledge 
of both. In the elementary and secondary schools, moreover, 
both in London and in Birmingham, experience in the art 
of cooking wholesome and tasty meals, in bread making and in 
cake making, was afforded by the classes which treated these 
vital subjects as a part of Domestic Economy. Sir Frederick 
said that in a number of visits to these schools he had been 
greatly impressed by the zeal of the teachers and the interest 
which they inspired in the girls. The simplicity of cooking 
by gas, and the possibilities of the utilisation of gas by the 
automatic meters in the homes of the poor would certainly 
enable children to apply in their own homes the knowledge they 
acquired in the schools. The reduction in the price of gas was 
also materially assistng the same ends. 


Openings for Trade. 


CHESTER.—Sanitary fittings, 49 houses, Heath Lane. City 
Engineer, 

JOHANNESBURG. — November 1.—2050 brass locks. 
D.O.T., Room 53, 35 Old Queen Street, S.W.1. 

SUNDERLAND.—October 15.—Electrical installation. 


Deposit £1, Guardians’ Office, 17 John Street. 

SYDNEY, N.S.W.—December 3.—Cables. D.O.T., Room 52, 
35 Old Queen Street, S.W.1. 

WALSALL.—Electrical Boiler Plant, October 10.—Deposit 
£5 5s. E. M. Lucy, M.I.C.E., 12 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

WELLINGTON, N .Z.—ElectricRecording Instrument. DrOxte 
35 Old Queen Street, S.W. (Ref. N121,38/- ED/CP.) 

INDIA.—October 9.—40-ton ballast wagons. Deposit £1. 
48 Copthall Avenue, E.C.2. 

MADRAS.—October 16.—Girder _ bridges. Deposit £1. 
Madras and 8.M. Railway, Ltd., 25 Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.1. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—October 15.—Heating, ete., City 
Hospital, Walker. Deposit, £5 5s. Mr. E. Hatton, engineer, 
etc., Manors, Newcaatle-on-Tyne. 
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Recent Fires. 


The Hitchin and Letchworth fire brigade have reported a lack 
of adequate fire appliances. 


A fire broke out at Pleasureland, Southport, and £300 is the 
estimated damage inflicted. 

Western Farm, Dawlish, was destroyed by fire during the week. 
The Dawlish Fire Brigade were called, but could not save the 
building. 

A joinery shop belonging to Messrs. Hamilton, Marr and Co., 
43 Langlands Road, Govan, sustained damage which is estimated 
at £6,000. 

The waiting-room and adjoining office building on the ticket 
platform of Callander L.M.S. railway station were totally 
destroyed by fire. 

On the afternoon of the 26th ultimo a big fire occurred at 
Messrs. White’s Military Emporium, Peter Street, Bristol, and 
much damage was done to property. 


The extensive flour mills belonging to Messrs. Hanley and 
Sons, Doncaster, were practically gutted in a recent fire. The 
estimated damage is placed at £20,000. 


Damage to the extent of £2,000 was caused by a recent fire in 
a block of five tenement houses at Old Inn, on the estate of 
Admiral and Mrs. Lumsden of Petcaple. 


A patent extinguisher saved Messrs. Sharpe’s sawmill at 
Exmouth from a serious fire, a spark from one of the machines 
having ignited the sawdust under the floor. 


A large building at the rear of the Fleece Hotel, Market Place, 
Burgh-le-Marsh, has been completely gutted and a considerable 
quantity of household furniture destroyed. 


Messrs. Dewbank, of Pontefract, suffered loss through the 
destruction of their garage ; £15,000 is the amount mentioned as 
the value of property lost in the recent fire. 


The whole of the season’s crop, contained in an 18-bay French 
barn, belonging to Mr. Romilly, of Broadfield Lodge Farm, 
Bodenham, was destroyed by fire early in the week. 

The Whitechapel Road has been the scene of an exciting 
fire. A victualler’s shop and house of eight rooms were badly 
damaged. The ground and first floors were practically gutted. 

A tile drying shed at Westwood Kiln, Reading, on the premises 
of Messrs. Higgs, Sons, and Co., Ltd., was destroyed in a recent 
fire. The high wind greatly hindered the operations of the 
brigade. 

A large five-storeyed house in Adelaide Crescent, Hove, was 
the scene of an exciting fire last Friday. The local brigade had 
to telephone to Brighton for assistance before the outbreak 
could be mastered. 


The York Stores, High Street, Barry, the premises of Mr. 
Thomas Davies, J.P., were considerably damage by fire. The 
cause of the outbreak is attributed to mice gnawing matches in 
an upper store room. 


A storehouse at the back of Clydach Court, Trealaw, has been 
destroyed. by fire. The building contained a quantity of 
valuable antique furniture, and damage to the extent of several 
hundreds of pounds was done. 


A small fire broke out at the fruit premises of Wm. Bradnum 
and Co., 6 Custom House Street, Cardiff. The fire originated 
beneath some floor boards, which had to be removed before the 
outbreak could be properly dealt with. 


The Alwyne Castle public-house, St. Paul’s Road, was partly 
destroyed by fire, the whole of one side of the building being 
gutted. All the inmates were saved, their escape being effected 
by means of the fire escape and an outside iron ladder. 


The fire brigade from Bedminster quickly extinguished a fire 
at a shop in Nelson Parade, Bedminster, by means of a hand 
chemical apparatus. A lighted cigarette-end carelessly dropped 
on the doormat is thought to have been the cause of the out- 
break. 


The Boasley Cross School was completely destroyed by fire. 
It had been a place of stormy meetings for some years between 
the parents of the children and the educationmedical authorities, 
for the past four years the area has been in the grip of constantly 
recurring outbreaks of diphtheria among the children. 


The stores of Messrs. Donoghue and Sons, fruiterers, at the back 
of Princess Street, Llanelly, were completely ruined by a recent 
fire, and the estimated damage runs into thousands of pounds, 
owing to the fact that a number of motor lorries, which were 
used in connection with the business, being either destroyed or 
' very seriously damaged. The Llanelly Electric Locomotive 
and Traction Co., which adjoins, was only saved by the gallant 
efforts of the brigade under Superintendent J. E. Jones. 
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Roads and Street Improvement. _ 


The Reigate Corporation Finance Committee has approve 
of the widening of Penistone Road up to Hillsborough Barrack; 
at a cost of £2,000, and to the reconstruction and widening 
the bridges of Broughton Lane, involving an expense of £7,00( 
The Town Council is applying to the Ministry of Health for pe 
mission to borrow £9,000 for street impiovements. The schem 
for the widening of the Esplanade of Bond Street has bee 
approved by the Weymouth Town Council. The Rural Distric 
Council of Newton Abbot are considering improvement scheme 
in connection with roads at Woodland, Dawlish Warren, Chuc 
leigh and Coombe Sellars. Application will be made to t+ 
Unemployment Committee for grants by the Lewisham Bo: 
Council for the following work :—Relaying footways, £3, 
shifting of old road material and reconstructing sewers, 
The Ministry of Transport has granted £6,330 for road imp: 
ments in the Lorn district, Argyleshire. The same Mir 
has informed the Newport (Mon.) Corporation that it is willir 
to make a grant of £7,133 for improvement and maintenance ¢ 
roads and bridges in the borough during the year. £4,000 
to be granted for the town of Hythe for road improvement 
The Peterborough Rural District Council are in hopes of receivin 
upwards of £11,000 towards schemes for the improvement < 
unclassified roads in the Council’s district. The Rural Distric 
Council of Twrcelyn (Anglesey) has prepared a scheme for th 
widening and resurfacing of the road between Amlweh an 
Llangefni, at a cost of £21,752. The Ministry of Transport hi 
consented to pay 75 per cent.; the remainder is apportione 
between the various District Councils through which the roa 
passes. At an estimated cost of £140,000, four new road schem 
have been prepared by the Town Council of Clydebank. Applie 
tion for Government assistance in the shape of grants has bee 
made. Subject to the Ministry of Transport contributing ha 
of the cost, the Lewisham High Road will be repaved and th 
road resurfaced. £50,000 is to be spent during the remaind 
of the year for reconstructing and widening roads in Dunde 
£42,000 is to be spent on mending the road communicatin 
between Heywood and Manchester at Bow Lee. The Ministr 
of Health has given permission for the Rural District Counc 
of Hinckley. to borrow by means of a loan about £5,412, fc 
the construction of roadways, etc.,on the Rugby Road Buildin 
Kstate. The Croydon Borough Council held their first meetin 
after the holidays last Monday week. A scheme for the widenin 
of High Street was introduced, more or less in a general wa} 
It was decided to negotiate for property, the demolition of whic 
will enable Jarvis Road to be linked with Selsdon Road. TI 
proposed improvements of Pewley Hill, Guildford,are estimate 
to cost about £9,136, of which £8,096 will be absorbed in th 
construction of the road and paths. A proposal to construct 
road or footpath along the valley of the Water of Leith betwee 
Bedford Bridge and Coltbridge was mentioned at the lai 
Edinburgh Town Council meeting. It was also agree 
to recommend that a footbridge should be erected 6v 
the railway at Tay Street. A new road scheme is being co1 
sidered, the cost of which would be borne by the Ministry ‘ 
Transport and the West Riding County Council. The Wortle 
Rural District Council, which is directly interested in the schem’ 
has decided to support the same by a contribution of £2,00! 
The road would runfrom theCrown Inn to Hangmanstone Bar. | 
is reported that the Devon County Council have under consider: 
tion a very large scheme for road improvements. The sti 
mentioned in this connection approaches a million sterling. __ 


Competition News. | 


Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of Britis 
Architects must not take part in the competitions for th 
Chiswick River Embankment and Promenade Competition, 2! 
the Eastleigh New Assembly Hall and Extensions to Counc 
Hall Competition, because the conditions are not in accordan 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute f 
Architectural Competitions. , 

The design placed first for the Northampton Park Avent 
Church and Schools is that of Messrs. George Baines & So 
F.R.L.B.A., F.S.Are. The estimated cost of the section to | 
proceeded with is £15,000. 


The Urban District Council of Mexborough are seeking powe 
for the completion of their original scheme for 100 houses und! 
the provisions of the new Act. A further scheme is also tol 
prepared by the same authority to comply with all the provisio! 
of the new Housing Act. > | 

The 231 houses to be erected at Marino by the Dublin To 
Council are to cost on an average £590 each. Sanction has bee 
received to enable the Council to borrow the necessary money 
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PUDLO 


BRAND CEMENT 
WATERPROOFER 


Underground structures such as 
Z ee Stokeholes, Garage Pits, 

and Manholes, which are subject 
to the most violent floods, are 
made bone dry with concrete 
#4 |floors and cement-rendered walls 
(1 | when the cement is waterproofed 


with “Pudlo” Brand Powder. 
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Drawing by Leonard Squirrell, R.E. 


Used also for Reservoirs, Baths, Tanks, Flat Roofs, Damp Walls, Wells, etc. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS 


| p AND MANUBFACTURERS —— Kerner-Greenwood PO) Co: Ltd KING’s F NN 44 
Se pitts IN CONCRETE OR CEMENT EERE 


Ideal Britannia Boilers 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Large fuel capacity. 
Large fire and flue doors. 
Grates guaranteed not to burn out. 
No separate base. 


Ground edges of sections, making smoke- 
tight joints without putty. 

Walls of firebox flat, and therefore easily 
cleaned. 


Great reserve power. 


Made in 19 sizes for 1,100 to 8,210 sq. ft. 
of radiation, or 860 to 6,400 lineal feet of 


4-in. pipe. 


Can be supplied with Patent Insulated 
Galvanised Steel Jacket, conserving heat 
and giving the boilers a neat finish. 


WRITE FOR LISTS 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Mfices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 


Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: ‘* Radiators, Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: ‘‘ Idealrad, London.” 
a Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “ Ideal” Radiators and “ Ideal” Boilers : 
jaxendale & Co., Ltd., Miller Street Works, Manchester. | William Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 
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General News. 


The Parks Committee of Southport are seeking estimates for 
a new greenhouse at Hesketh Park. 

The Spread Eagle hostelry at Lincoln is to be demolished, and 
in its place a new store is to be erected. 

A new secondary school is to be built at Swindon, the plans 
are being prepared for such a building. 

The amended plans for a Roller Skating Rink have been 
approved by the authorities at Aberdeen. 

The baths on the Hythe sea front are, at the cost of £3,680, 
to be converted into a shelter for visitors. 


A War Memorial Hall is to be erected at Chalfont St. Giles. 


£2,000 has been subscribed towards the cost. 

The scheme for the conversion of Brecon and County Infirmary 
into a War Memorial Hospital has been proved. 

Notice has been given by the Monmouth County Council 
of their intention to erect a new central school at Larkfield. 

A new mission hall is to be erected in Howard Road, Stoke 
Newington, the plans are now before the Borough Council. 


Mr. Austin McKay, of Sidney, has prepared plans for a sea- 
man’s institute in Kent Street, Sidney, New South Wales. 

A new bacon factory is to be erected at Eastleigh by the 
Hampshire Farmers’ Co-operative Abattoirs and Bacon Factory, 
Ltd. 

The Corporation of Swansea have granted a ninty-nine years’ 
lease to Messrs. Evans & Rogers, of Nos. 1 and 2, Gloucester 
Place. 

The plans of eight villas on Westfield Road, prepared by Mr. ~ 
J. Ellis, architect, have been passed by the Stonehaven Town 
Council. 

The Rural District Council of Penybont has requested the 
County Education Committee to build a school in the Larleston 
district. 

A new drapery warehouse is to be erected on the portion of 
St. Alphage, which fronts on to Aldermanbury now being 
demolished. 

The Baths Committee of Doncaster are considering a scheme 
for the erection of additional bathing facilities in the centre of 
the town. 

The Baptist Church of Cosham (Portsmouth) is seeking a 
_ suitable site upon which to erect a new school and later on a 
new church. 

A new secondary school is much needed in the Ecclesfield 
(Sheffield) area. The County Authorities are being consulted 
in this matter. 

Land is to be purchased by the Salisbury Town Council in 
Highbury Avenue, Fisherton, for the erection of a new public 
elementary school. 

Subject to the approval of the Manchester Corporation the 
Abergele Sanitorium will be enlarged for the accommodation of 
a further 200 beds. 

In Main Street, Stenhousemuir, a church hall is to be built, 
with additional rooms to be used for committee meetings and 
recreation purposes. 

Messrs. Cowell, Deewill and Wheatly, architects, Lennards 
Chambers, Penzance, are erecting a new Sunday school at 
Richmond, Penzance. 

The Bradford Town Council has authorised the expenditure 
of £3,500 for extensions at Westwood and Ashfield Mental 
Deficiency Institutions. 

A new public slaughterhouse on a central site is very much 
needed at Kirkcaldy, and the Town Council are considering the 
subject very carefully. 

The Lanarkshire Education Authority has instructed the 
Master of Works Department to prepare plans and estimates for 
a new school at Clarkston. 

The Centrel London tube station is to be merged with the 
Bakerloo station into one station, which will be connected with 
the road level by means of escalators. 

The Rivoli, in Chapel Road, Worthing, will accommodate 
nearly 2,500 when completed, the building operations "are 
progressing very favourably. 

A committee has been appointed by the Thetford Town 
Council to report on the possibility of converting the Mechanics’ 
Institute into municipal offices. 

The Pacific Construction Company have been awarded the 
contract for the construction of a bridge over the bay at San 
Francisco, at a cost of 10 million dollars. 

New garages are being built at Brunswick Yard, Swansea, 
and it has been suggested that over the same a public hall could 
be erected to accommodate 3,000 persons. 

An enquiry will be held at Clutton on October 10 respecting 
a scheme for the erection of a new hospital for infectious diseases 
at Poulton, at an estimated cost of £12,000. 


a 


Bankers throughout Japan have founded a syndicate to 
assist the Government in rebuilding the ruined towns, the cost 
of rebuilding is estimated at ten billion yens. 

Experiments in village electricity made in East Anglia are 
being carefully tested and, if satisfactory, will bring additional 
comfort and efficiency to all classes in the district. 

The Portishead Council instructed their surveyor to take 
soundings and prepare an approximate estimate of the cost of 
providing a bathing pool in the ‘“‘ Loaf” Bathing Bay. 

Two schemes are to be prepared for the Guardians in con- 
nection with an infirmary for Shardlow, one with accommoda- 
tion for 100 beds, the other for only half that number. 

A Johannesburg firm of contractors have been successful 
with their tender for the erection of new Government printing 
works at Victoria, South Africa, the cost is estimated at £93,000. 

In 1913 a public architectural competition was held in con- 
nection with the proposed erection of a band pavilion. The 
first prize was won by Messrs. Palmer Jones & Grant, Architects, 

The price of building land on Blagdon hill is considered 


excessive and the Charity Commissioners of the Blagdon Charity 
Trustees are to be approached with a view to securing a reduction. 

The Bognor Urban District Council is meeting with some 
organised opposition to their scheme of purchasing Clarence 
House for their new offices and the widening of the London 
Road. 

Application will be made by the Barnsley Education Committee 
to the Minister of Health for permission to borrow £11,440, 
the value of the successful tender for the erection of a central 
school. 

New filter beds for the Alnwick water supply are required, 
and it has been decided by the Urban District Council to apply 
for permission to raise a loan to cover the cost, which is valued 
at £3,000. 

The new tuberculosis pavilion at London Road Institution 
for the Guardians of Stoke and Wolstanton Union will be 
erected by P. Pemberton, Church Works, Tunstall, whose tender 
amounted to £4,835. “ 

When completed the wcrk just commenced on the Shield- 
hall and Renfrew Dock scheme will add a fuither seven miles 
of quays to Glasgow. The cost of the work is estimated by the 
Clyde Trust at £95,000. ; 

Messrs. J. G. Thompson & Co., South Shields, have been 
successful with their tender, valued at £37,150 10s. 6d., for 
the construction of the second portion of the relief culvert from 
Stanhope Road to the river. 

The foundation stones of the Jackson Memorial Chapel at 
Sherfield-on-Loddon, were laid on September 19. The architect, 
Mr. Hutt, was present, and presented the silver trowel to Miss 
Lucy Hannah Jackson, J.P. 

Four and a half millions are to be spent in improvements on 
the railways of South Australia, passengers coaches are to be 
redesigned, and new vans of all classes with the most modern 
appliances are to be acquired. 

Two schemes for a band pavilion are before the Folkestone 
Council. The matter is to be discussed at the next meeting of 
the council. The sub-committee recommend the scheme, which 
it is estimated will cost £38,000. 

The Royal Bank of Scotland, Ltd., Galashiels building is to 
be demolished and new premises consisting of bank offices and 
residence are to be built on the same site. The architects are 
Messrs. J. & J. Hall, of Galashiels. 

The Guildford Town Council has secured permission from the 
Ministry of Health to raise a loan of £20,500 for the erection of 
a further fifty houses on the Guildford Park site. Twenty-six 
of these have already been started. ; 

There exist in Chester, according to a statement made by an 
alderman of the city, 1,200 houses unfit for habitation. Such 
a condition should surely inspire enterprise which would bring 
both profit and happiness to many people. s 

The Old Court House Estate, Barnet, has been suggested as 
a suitable site for the new open-air swimming bath required 
by the town of Barnet. The proper authorities will be approached 
for permission to borrow the necessary funds. . | 

A new telephone exchange is to be erected in Bishopsgate. All 
particulars can be obtained from the Contracts Branch, HM. 
Office of Works, King Charles Street, S.W., by those who wish 
to participate in the erection of this building. 

The Bristol Board of Guardians received and adopted a report 
from the Southmead Infirmary Management referring t0 the 
erection of .a building for infectious cases on the triangular 
piece of ground at an estimated cost of £3,437. 


. 
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AUSTRALIA HOUSE. 
A. Marshalt Mackenzie & Son, FF.R,I.B.A. 
Architects, 


From an original Etching by 
Christopher M. Shiner. 


REDPATH BROWN 
6-GO? Ltd: 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
i LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER |] EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. | St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office : Office : 
Steel Works. | Office: 19 Waterloo St | 47 Temple Row. Milburn House. 


| 
| 
East Greenwich, S.E. 


REGISTERED OFFICES; 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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In the Nizamabad district of India a dam across the Maujara, 
‘river is to be constructed on the right of the village Mudodi 
where the river has a drainage area of 8,376 square miles. The 
scheme is to be known as the Nizamai-Saugor project. 

In connection with the new general post-office at Singapore 
by Major P. H. Keys, architect, Messrs. Edmond Coignet, Ltd., 
have been instructed by the Crown Agents to prepare the 
working drawings fer the reinforced concrete construction. 

The Bramshott Parish Council are considering a water scheme. 
The directors of the Wey Valley Company have stated their 
price for coming into the parish and it is to be hoped that the 
Council will come to some definite decision at their next meeting. 

The Skegness foreshore site-holders desire to erect more 
substantial buildings, and with this purpose in view are to meet 
the Town Council to discuss the possibility of securing their 
sites on a three years’ lease instead of only, as now, on a yearly 
tenure. 

Close to Gildredge Park, Eastbourne, in fact, abutting the 
same, an old manor house has recently been purchased for 
£19,000. The house is to be converted into an art gallery. It 
is to be hoped that if any characteristic architectural details 
exist these will be retained. 

The official recognition of the Mexican Government and the 
greatly improved political outlook should restore the importation 
flow of business in building materials which have suffered 
considerable during the unsettled period through which this 
country has recently passed. 

Pressure is being brought by the Goole Chamber of Commerce 
on to the London, Midland and Scottish Railway to provide 
additional loading facilities at Goole, and the London North- 
Eastern Railway are to be asked to put in hand the promised 
improvement scheme in respect to Goole station. 

Mr. George E. Cloke, cartage and Council contractor, 
announces his change of address from Railway Wharf, Black- 
burn Road, West Hampstead, N.W.6, to ‘‘ Elmsted,”’ Neasden 
Lane, N.W.10, which is three minutes from Neasden Station, 
Metropolitan Railway. His telephone numbers are 3131 and 
3130 Willesden. 

Some new police stations are to be erected in Glamorganshire. 
A new building is to built at Clydach. Extensive improvements 
are to be made at the Cowbridge establishment. £3,000 is to 
be spent on rebuilding Tonypandy station, and a report is to be 
prepared as to the condition of the Ferndale station, with the 
view of possibly rebuilding the same. 

At Piccadilly Circus an entirely new station is to be built, 
oval in shape, under the Circus. Passengers will have access to 
the same from many points of the Circus. Much resembling 
the present Bank station, this arrangement will undoubtedly 
be a great improvement. The subways will enable a constant 
stream of pedestrian traffic to flow unhindered in all directions. 

The Dean of Guild Court, Edinburgh, have passed the plans 
for a creamery premises for the Edinburgh and Dumfriesshire 
Dairy Co., Ltd., at Merchiston. The plans for new banking 
premises to be erected at No. 3 Hope Street, Edinburgh, for the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, were also submitted, the estimated cost 
of these new premises is given as £36,000. 

At Eton College the new art gallery and new covered fives 
court, on the old gasworks site, are nearing completion. The 
ultimate destination of the wall paintings recently exposed in 
the college chapel has not been decided yet, but at present 
they are to remain in the chapel. The war memorial in the lower 
chapel is progressing, the new woodwork and one of the tapestry 
cartoons are in their proper positions. 

The Axbridge Rural District Council at their last meeting 
confirmed the deed of purchase of the ‘‘ Dunnett ”’ springs from 
Mr. Chas. Bailey for £1,300. These springs are to amplify the 
South March water supply. The Council also appointed a 
committee to inspect the notoriously narrow streets of the town, 
and special attention was drawn to the many accidents that 
have occurred by the dangerous Congresbury Bridge. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Portishead District 
Council it was decided that the vice-chairman (Mr. J. Parsons) 
and Mr. Hedley Stevens, together with Mr. Glyde and Mr. Smith, 
should represent Portishead Council at a Town Planning Con- 
ference of local authorities to be held at the Council House, 
Bristol, on October 11, at 2.30 p.m., at which Mr. G. L. Pepler, 
Chief Town Planning Inspector of the Ministry of Health, would 
take the chair. 

The details for the erection of a new bridge over the Tweed at 
Berwick have not yet been completed, but the representatives 
of the Berwick Town Council, the Northumberland County 
Council and Sir Henry Maybery, of the Ministry of Transport, 
have met in conference and there seems every prospect of the 
scheme being realised very shortly. The present bridge was 
built in the reign of James the First, and is quite unfit to cope 
with modern traffic conditions. 
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A new reception house to be known as the “ Cavendish 
Reception House,” is to be added to the Royal Albert Institution 
for the Feeble Minded. Lord Richard Cavendish, chairman of 
the institution, laid the foundation stone on Friday, September 
28. The cost of the Cavendish Reception House is estimated 
at £6,700. The Committee contemplate the erection of another 
building at the cost of £7,000 for the purpose of custodeal care 
for forty low-grade girls. At the present time the institution 
accommodates 800 patients. 

The directors of the National Association of Credit Men at 
Atlantic City issued, after their annual meeting, a declaration 
expressing the view that the credit of Japan was to-day as 
good as it ever was before the terrible disasters which had 
recently overtaken cities in that country. The declaration 
continued with an urgent appeal to all American business men 
to extend every accommodation possible to the Japanese. It 
is to be hoped that all British traders will exercise the same 
qualities and have confidence in Japanese traders. 

St. Edmund’s Catholic Church are having a new hall built 
at Bury St. Edmunds. A chapel is to be built in Pocock’s Lane, 
Datchet (Windsor). At Ilminster a new Congregational church 
is to be built. The committee of the Spiritualist’s church are 
to build a church in Dallas Street, Mansfield. The trustees of 
Cambridge Street Wesleyan Church, Rugby, propose to erect 
a new institute. A public hall is to be built for the Shoeburynes: 
Urban Council. Mr. A. E. Tutte, Architect, Commercial Road, 
Portsmouth, is designing a parish hall and institute for St. 
Peter’s Parish, Southsea. 

At a recent dinner held at Oxford in connection with the 
Confederation Internationale des Etudiants, a reply to a 
questionnaire submitted by the Committee for Intellectual 
Co-operation, the English Union has commended the proposal 
for a floating university, which should visit countries outside 
the Empire with students selected from existing universities 
each year. The planning and construction of such a ship would 
be of exceptional professional interest, and we hope that if the 
scheme should materialise the architectural profession will be 
given an opportunity to participate through an open architec- 
tural competition. 

The Merseyside Municipal Co-ordination Committee receivec 
the report prepared by two eminent engineers (Sir Maurice 
Fitzmaurice and Mr, Basil Mott) with reference to a bridge 
across the narrowest part of the Mersey. To cross the rivei 
in a single span without piers it would be necessary to design 
a bridge having a span of 3,800 ft., such a bridge has never 
been built. The experts are of the opinion that unless piers 
could be constructed in a position so as to reduce the spar 
to 2,200 ft., a bridge would be impracticable from financia’ 
considerations alone. The cost of such a bridge would be 
£10,550,000. The report also included a studied opinion or 
an alternative scheme, namely, the construction of a tunnel, 
the total cost of which, including Parliamentary, legal, and 
engineers’ expenses was estimated at £6,400,000. The con- 
struction of the tunnel would be in cast iron with interna. 
concrete lining outside the cast iron and between it and the 
sandstone rock any space would be grouted up under pressur¢ 
with cement or lime mixtures. It was agreed by the Committee 
to appoint a small sub-committee consisting of two members 
from the four towns interested to go into the whole matter. | 

Fresh estimates have been prepared with respect to th« 
development of the Avonmouth Docks, and the Bristol Counci 
met on October 2 to receive and discuss the same. They 
represent about two-thirds of the complete scheme for whicl 
Parliamentary powers have been obtained, and are known ai 
the Eastern Arm Extension Scheme of the Royal Edward Dock 
In detail they comprise of the construction of an arm 1,70( 
feet long, equipped on the eastern side with two three-flooi 
ferro-concrete transit sheds, cranes, grain working machinery 
roads, railway lines, water and electric mains, etc., also é 
medium-sized transit granary. The cost of the various item 
is estimated as follows :—3,400 lineal feet of new quay, includin; 
excavation and dredging, £600,000; two three-floor transt 
sheds (east side), £160,000; transit granary, £70,000 ; grail 
tunnels, galleries and equipment, £65,000; crane roads an¢ 
cranes, £30,000; capstans and shed machinery, £10,000 
general electrical arrangements, £9,000; water and electri 
lighting mains, £11,000; railway sidings, £25,000; cart roads 
main drainage and miscellaneous items, £20,000; total £1,000,0( 
The committee who have prepared the scheme are seekin 
powers to approach the Unemployment Grants Committee witl 
a view to ascertaining whether and in what manner the Goyern 
ment will be prepared to render such financial assistance 1 
enable the work +o be started without delay. It is ote) 
that the proposed scheme would employ at least 1,000 men for 
four years. 
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“Plain English.” 


A valued friend of ours was blaming the Ministry 
if Health for cutting down the housing proposals 
aade to it by the authorities of many districts. He 
commented on the fact that an authority would be 
villing to erect 120 houses and only receive sanction 
or 20. We told him that this in our opinion showed 
hat the Ministry were very wisely exercising its 
oper functions, which are to protect the people from 
he unwise demands of those who for a time hold 
uthority in a given district. For housing has to be 
aid for either in the form of taxes levied on the whole 
ountry or of rates levied on a particular district, and 
he more the wants of that district are met out of the 
ublic purse the less opportunity there is for private 
nterprise to come to its own. 

In our opinion there is only one way in which the 
foyernment can help to solve the housing question 
‘ithout doing more harm than good, and that is by 
nding any money available at the lowest rate of 
terest to anyone who will build houses of a given 
ze, and placing no restriction whatever on the rents 
rconditions of tenure or letting, or the price of selling ; 
w this is a simple commercial transaction which 
ays its own way and need not add a farthing to the 
idebtedness of the people. In so far as the new 
fousing Act has recognised this principle, the Act 
good, but we look with the gravest misgivings on 
ie subsidy clauses. 
| Their effect is obvious—to enable houses, the interest 
a the cost of which we may say is 14s. a week, to be 
tat 11s. or 12s., the community paying the difference 
ther in the form of rates or of Imperial taxation or 
oth. The effect of this is firstly to keep the speculator 
om building, and secondly, to place an incubus 
1 the whole tax and rate paying classes. Nor. is it 
\sy to show that a man’s income is so nicely balanced 
tat he can pay 11s. and not 14s. a week, and we may 
P sure that many will take advantage of the facilities 
tered who could afford to pay market value for what 
ley want. 

‘Moreover, if the incomes of the working classes are 
» nearly balanced that they have to receive in a 
ailed form of charity a gift of 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week, a 
Se has been made out for an increase of wages. 

And if it be argued that such an increase is not 
ossible without wrecking an industry, we may be 
lite certain that such an industry is in so precarious 
State that it is not likely to be sustained for long by 
AY props we can make for it. 

Tn other words, the logic of the whole situation is 
at the authorities consider that industry must be 
‘Iped by contributions of 2s. 6d. per week per family, 
herwise their action is unintelligible as it most 
rtainly is unintelligent. 

We believe that the present condition of 
‘© country may be likened to that of a ship which 
'S been strained and battered ina tempest, and that 
© proper course of action should be that which a 
‘Se captain pursues. He tries not to take on more 
‘780, but to lighten his vessel by throwing away 


/erything that is superfluous in his endeavour to reach 
rt. 


) 
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So should we, after the losses of the war, cut down 
everything which causes unnecessary expenditure, 
simplifying and restricting rather than expanding 
the functions of Government and administration, 
Nor has there ever been a time when crisp and firm 
decision, uninfluenced by sentiment, was more necessary 
than it is to-day. 

We are hearing a great deal about the parlous state 
of agriculture and it seems obvious tous that the 
main question which has to be solved is first whether 
it will suit us as a nation to cease to grow corn ; and if 
the negative conclusion is reached, we must devise a 
means which will make it profitable to grow it. It 
must either be that it will suit us having this end in 
view to put such a tariff on foreign wheat as will make 
home-grown wheat a profitable investment or else to 
employ our energies in other and different ways. 
But we shall throw away money unless we adopt one 
of two clear alternatives and having done so adhere 
to it for a sufficiently long term of years to test the 
question. We may flourish either under a system of 
unrestricted free trade or of protection, but we cannot 
comfortably and safely first try one and then the other, 
nor should we be dismayed because in either case 
certain interests must suffer. 

If any great industry, whether it be farming or build- 
ing, is hard hit, the result must be discomfort and 
suffering, but this does not necessarily prove that the 
policy of which such suffering is the outcome is wrong, 
for the well-being of the whole community and not 
that of a section of it is the factor to be taken into 
consideration, and great changes are always productive 
of many hardships. 

As to our manufacturing interests we are rightly 
told that trade within our own Empire is a desideratum 
to be aimed at, but here again we often find ourselves 
in a dilemma. When a highly specialised and com- 
plicated business like that of Messrs. Chubb is found 
establishing great works in Australia, it must be obvious 
to all of us that the days are past when England can 
expect to find unlimited outlets for her manufacturing 
energies, and as time goes on the manufacturing 
output of all our great Dominions is bound to be an 
increasing factor, while every state in Kurope as it 
recovers from the strain of war and the difficuities 
caused by rates of exchange wili press us hard in fields 
we have regarded in the past as entirely our own. 
The cotton mills of the Hast are increasing the difficulties 
of the Lancashire manufacturers and the day may come 
when the natural flow of imports, unless diverted by 
legislation, may flow from Kast to West rather than 
from West to East. 

The various conditions we have very briefly and 
generally alluded to convince us that the future may 
be infinitely more difficult than the past, and that we 
need the assistance of Government, not by its interfer- 
ence with the functions of our life and industry, but 
by the enforcement of strict economy and by simplifica- 
tion of its functions, if we are to make headway in the 
difficult stream of modern life. We pay twice for 
any unwise Governmental action, firstly because it is 
in the nature of things’expensive, and secondly because 
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it atrophies and checks developments which without 
it would come about. A reduction in the rate of the 
Income Tax would automatically bring about a greater 
volume of trade which would also bring about a greater 
yield of taxation, but such a reduction is unlikely 


unless our authorities will diminish and not increase 
the sphere of their activities and will leave some of the 
createst problems we have facing us to the solution 
of Time and in others let logic and not sentiment 
govern actions. 


Our Illustrations. 


FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN DEVELOPMENT OF WEST CLIFF, RAMSGATE. 
W. H. THomson anp P. D. Hepworru, Architects. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH, MONTE CARLO. A. &. G. Musstan, Architects. 


Notes and Comments. 


‘The Wembley Exhibition. 


There seems to be considerable doubt whether the 
Wembley Exhibition buildings are to be retained after next 
year or not, but it seems to us that in the interests of reason 
and economy we should put an end to enormous expenditure 
on these recurrent shows unless it is possible to utilise them 
for future purpose. The average exhibition building is too 
flimsy to give real satisfaction, while, at the same time, it is 
usually abnormally expensive for the value given because 
its construction is always hurried. But if an exhi- 
bition could be contrived which, like a market, would be 
used again and again for similar purposes, the objection 
would disappear and we might have reasonably good 
buildings carried out. It is true that these might not 
always be the best “advertisements ’’ for special firms, but 
it is very questionable whether these “ advertisements ” 
really pay and whether people should not depend on what 
was shown in buildings than on the building itself being 
suitable as a ‘‘ poster” for a special trade or occasion. 


Making Out With New. 


We believe that the architectural schools which cover so 
much ground in their courses ought to add two types of 
subjects to their problems in design. The first should be 
to give students elevations of two buildings with an inter- 
mediate blank space between them and let the student 
design a building which would best harmonise with what 
existed on either side, for this problem is one which often 
occurs in actual practice. The other neglected subject is 
that of alterations and additions, and here we would have 
students supplied with the existing drawings of some 
building or other to which certain additions had to be made. 
This again is a subject which often has to be solved by the 
practising architect, and the student who has devoted his 
energies to a number of such essays will probably be better 
equipped for life than one who has confined his attention 
to the problem of entirely new compositions. Nor can it 
be said that what is here suggested is in any way difficult of 
accomplishment. 


The Term “Sole Agent.” 


The ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” gives the following account of 
an interesting case :— 


In a considered judgment, Judge Parfitt held at Clerkenwell 
County Court recently that a firm of house and estate agents 
could not succeed, in their claim for commission in respect of the 
sale of a business which the owner himself disposed of after he 
had appointed plaintiffs as “sole agents” for the sale. His 
Honour said in his opinion the appointment of plaintiffs as sole 
agents did not prevent the owner from independently selling the 
business. 

The expression ‘‘sole agent,” added his Honour, was well 
understood. It meant that no other agent had to be concerned 
in the matter. It did not mean that the owner or principal could 
do nothing—he could do what he thought fit provided he did not 
employ other agents. He was free to do what he liked, and free 
to take whatever price he liked. His Honour found that there 
had. been no breach of contract by the owner, and that there had 
been no default or omission on his part, and that plaintiffs were 
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not entitled to the commission claimed from him, or any sum by 
way of quantum meruit, as they did not introduce the person 
who bought the business. There must be judgment for the 
defendant, with costs. we, 

Here, as usually is the case, law and common sense are in 
line, and we are surprised that any agent should have the 
temerity to assert that his appointment precluded his 
employer from dealing with such a matter directly. Asa 
matter of fact some agents are in the nature and practice of 
their calling addicted to the use of bluff, but it is not often 
that they venture before a judicial court with nothing better 
to go on. 


A Slight Difference of Opinion. 


The Blackpool Corporation, who desired to purchase 
183 acres of land on the Shott Estate for extending the 
promenade, were asked to pay £66,480 by the owners. 
After a long arbitration Mr. Hartley, a Liverpool surveyor, 
has fixed the value of the land at £7,875, or about between 
one-eighth and one-ninth of the price asked. It would he 
interesting to know whether the owners are satisfied with 
the award ; if so, they must feel they have been engaged ina 
gigantic game of bluff which has failed; if not, a marked 
difference of opinion is revealed. Seeing that there is a 
tendency to enhance rather than diminish.the real value of 
any land required for public purposes, a case like this is, on 
the face of it, not altogether creditable to the owners of the 
estate and their advisers. The explanation may, of course, 
be that they were very reluctant to sell any part of the 
estate and so put a fancy price on it, but otherwise we should 
have expected a nearer approach to reason. But in the 
past the owners of land near a town, the growth of which 
has made property valuable, have frequently used then 
rights oppressively,which we always regret, as it is a frequent 
cause of political agitation which should, if possible, be 


avoided in the interests of all property holders. = 


American Architecture. : 

We give on the opposite page an interesting essay 
design which is both dignified and effective. We think 
the architect has failed in his treatment of the super 
structure over the doorway, which seems out of keeping 
with the quiet character of the remainder of the composition. 


Water Fittings. = 

We call our readers’ attention to the following letter we 

have received from Messrs. Marsden, Burnett, Faithful 
& Davy, as the issues raised are most important:— 


For some time past certain manufacturers of water fitting! 
have taken steps to prevent as far as possible the exercise by 
water authorities, particularly the Metropolitan Water Board 
of powers which are ultra vires. ae 

During the last twelve months the British Water Works Asso 
ciation have produced a code of model bye-laws accompanie( 
by rigid specifications for which they claimed by their con it ; 
tion and by co-option the support or approval of representative! 
of nearly all interested parties and for which bye-laws ant 
specifications they endeavoured to obtain the approval of thi 
Minister of Health. = 
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(From the ‘“‘ American Architect and Architectural Review.’’) 


INTERIOR. MAIN ENTRANCE. 
CURRENT ARCHITECTURE.— 
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Steps were taken by the manufacturers, property owners, and 
others to ensure that the Minister should be acquainted not 
only with the fact that there was considerable opposition to the 
proposed bye-laws and specifications but also with the grounds 
on which such opposition was based. 

Several private meetings were held to which all who had 
formally objected were invited and united effort was agreed 
upon. 

 inally a meeting was convened by the Minister of Health at 
which representatives of the various trades affected met with 
representatives of the British Water Works Association, the 
London County Council, the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and other interested parties. . 

The representative of the Minister, after considering the 
objections, stated that the Minister was not disposed to approve 
the model bye-laws and specifications promulgated by the 
British Water Works Association, and suggested the setting up 
of a committee consisting of representatives of the British Water 
Works Association, manufacturers, users of water, and sanitary 
authorities, and others interested, under the chairmanship of 
a representative. of the Minister of Health. 

This committee is to consider and advise the Minister, from 
time to time, cn questions relating to :-— 

(a) The construction, standardisation, and testing of 
water pipes and fittings, and 

(b) Bye-laws or regulations for preventing the waste, 
undue consumption, misuse or contamination of water. 

Such committee has been duly appointed, and will no doubt 
soon meet. For the first time and in future, therefore, the 
Minister will be in a position to receive the views of the trade, 
the users, and all other interests directly and before steps are 
taken. 

Our attention has been drawn to a printed circular letter 
of the British Water Works Association, dated August 11, 1923, 
summoning a conference of all manufacturers licensed to use 
the registered stamp of the I.J.C.W.R. for the purpose of 
deciding whether the British Water Works Association should 
continue the existing licensing system, or, alternatively, should 
adopt a system of testing stations established under their own 
auspices. 

Should the British Water Works Association be successful in 
their efforts to induce the licensees under the existing system 
to agree to either of these alternatives, it seems to us that they 
are likely to use such a decision of such a conference to prejudice 
the deliberations uf the Committee set up by the Minister of 
Health. 

It is manifest that in order to counter such attempts (as 
shown above throughout our letter) on the part of such a 
powerful Association it is eminently desirable that a properly 
constituted association should be formed consisting of those 
manufacturers of water fittings, property owners, architects, 
plumbers, hot water engineers, and others interested who oppose 
the attempts of the British Water Works Association and of its 
constituent water authorities to increase (or indeed to use) their 
existing powers unduly. 

We suggest that the main objects of such an association 
might be :— 

1. To scrutinise all applications by water authorities for 
statutory powers to enforce regulations affecting water 
fittings, and to take steps to prevent powers being granted 
which in the opinion of the association are unnecessary or 
undesirable. 

2. To oppose all attempts on the part of water authorities 
to impose one standard specification of water fittings to 
the exclusion of fittings which are sound, suitable and 
efficient. 

3. To assist members with advice on all questions between 
them and water authorities, and, if so resolved by the 
association, to act on behalf of such members. 

4. To collate evidence of the dealings of the water 
authorities and the wltra vires exercise of any powers. 

5. To inform members from time to time of legal decisions, 
or of successful efforts to resist attempts of the British 
Water Works Association or of any water authority to 
enforce regulations or ‘“‘ requirements” which have no 
force. 

We are instructed to invite you to send a representative to 
a meeting at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C., 
on Wednesday, October 17, 1923, at 2.15 p.m. for the purpose 
of considering the advisability of the formation of such an 
association, and to take appropriate steps accordingly. 

The refusal of the Minister of Health to approve the proposed 
new bye-laws and specifications of the British Water Works 
Association shows the advantage of, and indeed the need for, 
co-operation. 
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The following bodies and firms have already intimated 
their intention of sending representatives to the meeting— 
viz., Associated Master Plumbers, EH. Barber & Co., John 
Bolding & Son, Ltd., T. Crapper & Co., Ltd., Doulton & Co,, 
Ltd., Dent & Hellyer, Ltd., Federation of House Builders, 
W. Firmin & Son, Ltd., London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, Owners of Artizans’ Dwellings and Housing Trust, 
H. Pontifex & Sons, Ltd., Property Owners’ Association, 
Shanks & Co., Ltd. = 


- 


The Passing of Tramways. 


We agree with a writer in a contemporary journal that 
tramways have seen the heyday of their existence, and that 
the benefits they bring to mankind are many times out- 
weighed by the inconvenience and congestion they produce, 
It is a recognised fact that our existing city streets are too 
narrow for our present traffic needs and that the heayy 
cumbersome tramecars with a limited mobility greatly con- 
tribute towards the congestion of streets through w Lich 
they do not pass. : an 

The next twenty years will see the city passenger trans 
port solved on totally different methods to those in voou 
to-day. Even as moving side walks, escalators, and po: 
never-stop light railways. If we can step off the moying 
escalator when it reaches the top or bottom level we shall 
also be able to alight from the moving side walk or the 
never-stop railways. Steam changed the whole trendiot 
human life, people grew accustomed to the then new order 
of things, and so it will be again, and the sooner we get rid. 
of the many objectionable methods the better it will be fo 
all concerned. ae : 


How to Get Houses Built. 


The following letter sent by Mr. Percy Tubbs to ie 
‘Daily Express,” is a useful contribution on the subject: 
of housing :— gq 


oa 
‘tae 


If the Government could bring forward a scheme whereby it 
could make possible and induce the working classes and others 
to own their houses, among the many social and economic 
advantages of such a scheme, would be a saving in repairs, 
amounting in the aggregate possibly to millions per annum, _ 

Why should not the Government encourage resident ownership 
by agreeing to advance, by way of mortgage, practically the 
whole cost, less a deposit of say £20, at a low rate of interest ?. 
The capital sum repayable by means of a sinking fund, based on. 


the 4 per cent. tables, spread over 40 years, would amount to. 
about £5 per annum. Pte ) 

Take as an example, a freehold or long leasehold house, costing 
£500; the interest at 4 per cent. would be £20 a year, plus the 
sinking fund of £5, a sum which the working classes could afford 
to pay—t.e., £25 ; added to which would be maintenance, repairs, 
and insurance, and also the rates and taxes, unless it were found 
possible to remit these temporarily, either wholly or in part. 

A difficulty which might arise, is that a man losing his work | 
in a particular neighbourhood, would be compelled to move and 
vacate his house. To solve this problem, he might be given) 
Housing Bonds to the value of this property at that time, and 
thus be able to obtain possession of another house in the required 
district. : | 

Such a scheme might be worked by approved building societies | 
with their existing organisation, and the necessary Government 
backing. : | 

A long lease would probably be better than freehold, as it. 
would be possible to enforce proper maintenance and repairs. — 


This bears out what we have always urged—namely, 
that the provision of housing need not be undertaken by 
the State. q 


Mr. T. M. Ainscough, O.B.E., Senior Trade Commission 
India, is at present in this country on an official visit and will 
be in attendance at the Department of Overseas Trade during 
October for the purpose of interviewing manufacturers and 
merchants interested in trade with India. Such interviews will 
only be given by appointment and all applications, quoting | 
the reference,4814 T.G., should be addressed to the Comptroller- 
General, Department of Overseas Trade, 35 Old Queen Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. i 


f 
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Pictorial Photography, 


“WHERE THERE IS LIGHT THERE IS SHADOW ALSO.” 


By J. VANDERPANT, British Columbia. London Salon, 


Tf wishes were horses, beggars would ride, and photo- 
sraphers would all be artists !—so would many painters, and 
in a whisper) not a few young architects ! 

But wishes win no Derbys. And in the arts the painter 

comes off best. He deals in paint, and of all mediums 
aint is most amenable. While not entirely meek, nor 
ways moist, paint at least can be controlled, and at its 
vorst is merely passive. The painter, moreover, has the 
ersonal touch, and deals directly with his medium. And 
he architect with stone? No. The builder deals with 
tone. The architect, aristocratic, deals in dreams, and 
reams of “frozen music ’—and wakes, perchance, to 
id his music merely masonry, if not mere paper. 
But if the dreams of architects are paper, and manner 
akes the place of matter, what of photography ? The 
hotographer deals, of course, in light, and light, surely, 
s the very stuff of which rare dreams are made. But no! 
‘our up-to-date photographer—unlike the architect— 
teams little, and thinks not of light. His thoughts, if 
hy, are of gum and pigment, and by means of these 
perish the thought !) how to be an artist. 

Tn fact, the photographer, poor chap, has lost his head 
ompletely, and drifted into evil ways, adopting studio 
lang and tricks, and even studio nudes, and all to little 
urpose. Nevertheless the photographer would be an 
rtist, and not the experience of a hundred years can rob 
im of this delusion. 

But it was ever thus. From the first photography had 
‘anings towards the fine arts, and these leanings for a 
loment concern us. 

‘So far back as the early eighteen-forties a Scottish 
ainter, D. O. Hill, for professional reasons of his own, 
0k up the then new art, and, using his taste and knowledge, 
toduced prints that, in pictorial qualities at least, have 
irely been surpassed. And that was eighty years ago, 
ad under difficulties, and in the primitive calotype method. 


nd the secret? The secret goes to the heart of the 
uestion, 


D. O. Hill was an artist. He employed his fine art to 
produce photography, whereas the operator of to-day is 
not an artist, and employs his latest process in a vain, 
delirious endeavour to produce fine art. 

The photographer’s lot, however—taking one considera- 
tion with another—like that of Gilbert’s policeman, “‘ is 
not a happy one.” He is for ever between the devil of 
mechanical vision on the one hand and the deep sea of 
artistic emotion on the other. To lean towards either 
were to earn the curse of both. But to fail in balance 
between conflicting elements were nothing new, and, 
forsaking the fence, so beloved of politicians, the pictorialist 
plunged recklessly into an experimental orgy of gum and 
pigments, wiping and brushing, anything and everything 
that might yield so-called “ pictorial” results. And when 
this new-found “ control’? had brought the photographer 
to the gates of Art—or so he thought—the latest clamour 
for essentials crushed him back to whence he came, appa- 
rently “ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung”! 

But to get right down to facts ! 


THE FONT, WINCHESTER. By E. A. Brerman, F.R.P.S. 
Royal Photographic Society. 


Take the case of Mrs, Ambrose Ralli, who exhibits both 
at the London Salon in the Pall Mall Galleries and with 
the Royal Photographic Society at their home in Russell 
Square. This exhibitor is quite the most expert of all the 
Bromoil-process tricksters, but is she for this to be con- 
demned, as it were, without a hearing ? 

At the Salon Mrs. Ralli shows three prints : a fisherman, 
a Venetian scene, and an Italian fountain. Each differs 
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from the other in subject, in motive, in design, in treat- 
ment even, except in so far as each reveals a personal bias 
towards a certain type of handling, of process control. 
And certainly all differ utterly from the distinctive and 
characteristic prints, say, of Monsieur Dubreuil, Mr. Akasu, 
Mr. Ogasawara, or, in fact, any of the American, French, 
Belgian, Japanese or other guests who so loyally support 
the London Salon. And yet Mr. Konody in his Sabbath 


Observations dismisses the whole show with a somewhat 


peevish complaint that such exhibits have “a curious, 


likeness one to another, and to the exhibits in previous 
exhibitions of so-called pictorial photography.” 

One appreciates the obvious and only toofamiliar difficulty 
of overcoming prejudice, but still And, further, the 
same writer suspects ‘‘a common doctrine based on mis- 
trust and dislike of the camera as a machine.” Now this 
is helpful. It elicits points that are of value—or, as the 
lawyers say, are material to the issue. 

Is it not precisely because these progressive photographers 
have so much—not, as Mr. Konody thinks, so little— 
trust in their “machine” that they exploit its utmost 
possibilities ? 

Ts it not on liking, not “ dislike,” of the camera that is 
based this “common doctrine”? ?—the doctrine which, 
according to this captious critic, leads the experimentalist 
to “forget that the camera is capable of registering the 
appearance of things in light with an accuracy and a 
dramatic vividness which are the envy of artists, and that 
the photographic print has the use of the whole gamut 
tones from. stark white to the richest of blacks.” Exactly ! 
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But the learned critic himself wovld appear to be forgetful 
—to forget, for instance, that the compelling force which 
leads to these extravagant and admittedly controlled prints 
is the desire to explore this very gamut of tones, even 
from “stark white to richest black.” And not only to 
explore but to control these tones, to control them to ex- 
press the operator’s purpose—let us not say his emotion, 
To use this word “‘emotion”’ were to invite the photographer 
within the sacred portals, and for the photographer as 
artist we hold no brief. _ 

Let us, however, be clear on fundamentals, the essen- 
tials, about which we hear so much these days. ‘ 

The human eye, the ancients tell us, sees what it brim 
the power to see, and Art lies in that “ power to see” ; 
while the mechanical vision of the camera confines photo- 
eraphy to “ seeing.” Thus art is functional: photography 
organic. And their interdependence is in no sense reciprocal. 
How to reconcile the two is the picture-maker’s problem : 
how to supplement the soulless optics of the lens 
with the imaginative conception of the artist, and 
this while the means of expression, the process, remains 
mechanical ! : a 

The camera in itself produces merely records of existing 
facts, not art. a 

But the aspiring photographer panteth after Art, and, 
as we have seen, would be an artist. a 

To realise how far he has progressed towards this, we 
have but to scan the show in Russell Square, or at the 
Salon. The merest glance will do. 


H. AG. 
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SECTION A B. ENGLISH CHURCH, MONTE CARLO. A. & G. Messiau, Architects. | 


One hundred years ago the Poole Port authorities planned the 
construction of a breakwater at the mouth of the harbour and 
other works. After a century of discussion the Port Authority 
have decided to proceed with the scheme, which varies but 
little from that introduced one hundred years ago. We sincerely 
trust that due consideration has been paid to the many inventions 
that have been made during the period of time that these 
authorities have been discussing the improvements planned 
one hundred years ago. 

A new hospital is to be built at Bideford and planned in such 
a manner that the present needs of the town can be met by an 
expenditure of £12,000, but that future expansion can be 
undertaken without destroying the efficiency cf the hospital at 
any time. We feel sure that the General Committee would be 


well advised to appoint an eminent architect who specialises in 
hospital work to advise them and possibly to select a limited 
number of architects to compete in an architectural competition 
which he would draw up and assess. 

The Bradford Parish Church has now been elevated to the 
dignity of a cathedral and those in power are rising to the full 
appreciation of this fact. It is quite possible that architectura! 
alterations may be in their minds, which would beautify the 
church and lend additional weight to the greater responsibilities 
that are now incorporated with the edifice. Every effort that 
will produce employment has our wholehearted support, and 
church and cathedral building is somewhat different from 
housing scheme construction and would find employment for 4 
number of craftsmen not engaged. 


: 
| 
| 
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Town Planning in Holland. 


Reprinted from the English Catalogue of the International and 
Town Planning Exhibition. 


Town planning regulations in Holland has from old been dealt 
with by local authorities, as in local affairs the municipality has 
jurisdiction unless deprived of it, instead of, as in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, only when conferred. So even before the passing of the 
1901 Act there could be hardly any doubt whether the local 
withorities were allowed to make an extension scheme, to fix 
ouilding lines, to prohibit the erection of buildings otherwise 
shan on roads, to issue regulations as to the construction and site 
of roads, etc. 

For any legal scruples against the power to make an extension 
dlan there could be still less ground, as the making of such a plan 
mly meant the fixing of a set of building lines on paper and was 
io be considered as a map showing on what lines the Town Council 
leemed the extension of the municipality had to develop. 
zandowners’ rights of property were in no way affected by it. 
Nhat they were allowed to do or prohibited from doing was not 
nterfered with by the making of the plan. Therefore there could 
10t be any case for compensation. Whether a plan would be 
arried out depended on the owners of the land included in it, 
inless the local authority themselves acquired the land and laid 
t out. When laid out by private owners the local authority, 
.owever, were able to force them to observe the plan by passing 
egulations as mentioned above and relating to the laying out of 
oads and by allowing buildings only to be erected on roads 
pproved of. But even then there was no case for compensation. 

It is therefore not on account of missing legal powers that prior 
o the 1901 Act extension plans were prepared in exceptional 
ases only. The absence of plans, however, does not mean that 
he laying out of Dutch towns has been carried on by private 
wners without any interference of the local authorities. Quite 
n the contrary, municipalities, especially if rapidly growing, 
ave always made use of the powers at their disposition, and the 
xtension of these towns, though carried on by private builders, 
lways took place in co-operation with the local authority. 
Vhere any Dutch towns have been badly laid out, it is the local 
uthority which is responsible for it. 

The 1901 Act did not bring a fundamental change into the legal 

osition of local authorities. Part VI, containing two sections, 
aly aims principally at: (1) repealing some doubt as to the 
owers of local authorities ; (2) making compulsory what has 
2en optional only ; (3) giving some regulations local authorities 
ave to comply with when preparing and fixing extension plans ; 
:) making some local authority regulations subject to the Pro- 
neial Government’s Executive's approval, reserving a right 
‘ appeal to the Central Government. Moreover, a section 
serted in another part of the Act makes it a duty of all local 
athorities to pass building bylaws which also have to contain 
gulations regarding the placing of buildings on roads. It is 
pecially provided that powers belonging to local authorities 
ore the passing of the Act remain unimpaired by the Act 
iless this be inconsistent with the regulations contained in the 
ct itself, 

The principal section of Part VI was revised in 1921 and given 

more stringent character. In its 1901 version the Act obliges 
unicipalities of more than 10,000 inhabitants, or the population 
which has increased by more than a fifth within the last five 
ars, to make an extension plan. The plan is to be revised 
least every ten years. Approval of the Provincial Govern- 
ent is needed. Before the passing of the plan maps shall be 
id down for public inspection so that owners of land included 
the plan who think themselves injuriously affected may have 
| Opportunity to object. Just as before the passing of the 
+t, the plan was a map only for the guidance of the local 
‘thority, but imposing a duty to observe the plan neither on 
ndowners nor on the local authority. 
‘The 1921 amendment empowers the Provincial Government 
| act in default of the local authority. Moreover, the Pro- 
heial Government is authorised to order local authorities not 
entioned above : (1) to prepare a scheme; (2) to prepare a 
Aeme joining on the scheme of a neighbouring municipality ; 
) to act jointly with one or more local authorities to prepare a 
aeme. Whereas according to the 1901 version of the Act 
© map of the extension plan had to indicate the land on which 
the near future roads, canals and squares were to be laid out— 
lich might be regarded as a definition of what an extension 
m should be—the 1921 Act gives an amended definition, as 
e future use of the land included is to be indicated in its main 
atures, 
Extension plans may be comprehensive for the whole munici- 
lity or only partial ; they must be worked out into details for 
© nearest circumference of the built-up part of the municipality, 


whereas for the farther off area the plan may be more of a 
skeleton scheme. The character of the extension plan has been 
thoroughly altered by the 1921 Act. A new section provides 
that the local authority shall refuse any consent for building 
or altering existing buildings if the plan does not comply with the 
town planning scheme. Many objections have been raised to 
this amendment, especially because the building lines of a scheme 
have always proved to want correction when a plan is being 
carried out and because this correction must now be considered 
as a revision of the scheme, for which the whole legal apparatus 
as to the preparing of a scheme is to be put in action. 

It is especially in connection with the rather vague definition of 
what an extension plan is that the newly inserted clause has far- 
reaching consequences. So, for instance, on Jand on the exten- 
sion map assigned to industrial purposes or to become a park, all 
house building is rendered impossible, which as a rule may be 
desirable, but will often prove too stringent a measure. More- 
over, the making of a plan may now involve a change of a land- 
owner’s right of property, prohibiting him to build or to lay out 
land for building purposes where he was allowed to do so before 
the passing of the plan. Whether this will give him a claim to 
compensation is uncertain. 

The second section of Part VI empowers local authorities to 
issue an order prohibiting building on sites upon which, in 
accordance with a plan approved by the Town Council, a street, 
“place” or canal (not a park, docks or any work covering a 
larger area) is to be laid out. The order is subject to the approval 
of the Provincial Government’s Executive, who shall reject it 
if the owner’s property would be injuriously affected by it. 
The power thus conferred to local authorities may be looked on 
as complementary to their general police power, and it was 
doubtful whether prior to the 1901 Act they could make use of it. 
It is wanted only in exceptional cases, for undesirable building 
may in most cases be prohibited by the general regulation that 
building is only allowed on existing roads. Neither is it wanted 
to provide a set-back of the buildings from the street line, as a 
building line involving such a set-back (for instance at a certain 
distance from the centre of the road and differing for different 
roads) may be arrived at by inserting a section of such tenor 
into the building bylaw. The newly conferred power therefore 
is mainly valuable and even indispensable in cases where build- 
ing must be prohibited on sites bordering existing roads. 

Street widening may be provided for as well by fixing a 
building line (to be observed by existing buildings in case of 
reconstruction) behind the street line as by issuing an order as 
mentioned. The difference is that in the first case no compensa- 
tion is due, whereas the special order may be revoked by the 
Provincial Government’s Executive when the owner’s interests 
are injuriously affected. It is clear that in both cases the land 
on which building is prohibited remains the property of the 
owner and that in order to lay out the widened street the local 
authority have to purchase it from the owner either by voluntary 
agreement or compulsorily. 

The positionnowis that, since the 1901 Act makes the passing of 
building bylaws compulsory for all local authorities, many if not 
most of them have inserted a section in these laws prohibiting 
building otherwise than on existing roads or on roads to be laid 
out in accordance with the local authority’s requirements as well 
as regards construction, width, etc., as site. The fixing of 
building lines for all roads not yet built up is not uncommon. 
By these provisions the worst consequences of a totally uncon- 
trolled lay-out may be prevented. 

Rural communities in which hardly any building is going 
on, and when taking place may easily develop along existing 
roads, may be satisfied by such provisions, but as soon as the 
village is growing more rapidly and house building is progressing 
on a large scale and new roads are required to be laid out more 
efficient measures must be taken. In many cases one or some 
partial plans will prove sufficient if made up by the local authority 
with regard to the interests of the community at large and 
worked out by a competent designer. Too often, however, 
schemes proposed by speculative builders and private owners of 
land are adopted without any consideration as to the require- 
ments of the community. 

It remains to be seen what the effect will be of the new clause 
of the 1921 Act, conferring to the Provincial Governments 
executive power to act in default of a local authority not being 
willing to prepare a plan. It is clear, however, that local 
authorities, often lax in enforcing the observation of schemes 
prepared by themselves and rather sensible to private landowners’ 
complaints, will not be enthusiastic about plans forced upon 
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them. It is for this reason, too, that the new clause mentioned 
above is given a place in the Act, making it the duty of local 
authorities to refuse the building permit if the building plan does 
not comply with the extension plan. It is an open question 
how this new provision will work out. 

As there is no obligation for the owners of the land included 
in the extension plan to carry out such works as are provided by 
it, their carrying out can only be secured by special agreements 
between local authority and owner. If, for instance, a park is 
projected, the sites required have to be purchased and the park 
laid out by the local authority. When streets of uncommon 
width are to be laid out or some green shall be preserved or an 
open space reserved, a financial arrangement between local 
authority and owner is to be made. 

When land is laid out for building purposes by private owners 
they are in most towns obliged not only to conform to the local 
authority’s requirements as to the construction of streets, but 
they also have to hand over the streets to the local authority 
and even in many cases to supply a sum of money for main- 
tenance. In larger or rapidly growing towns, however, where 
there is a pressing want of building sites, the only way by which 
an effective carrying into effect of the plan can be secured is by 
the ownership of all the land included by the local authority. 

Of our larger towns only The Hague has a comprehensive plan. 
Such a plan has been prepared for Utrecht, but has not yet been 
accepted. Both plans are the work of Dr. Berlage. Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam have only partial plans. 

The first regional plan for an area near Amsterdam and in- 
cluding some of the Amsterdam residential suburbs is under 
preparation. 

Limitation of the number of houses to be built on a definite 
area is non-existent in Holland. Requirements, however, as to 
the dimensions of building sites and the number of storeys 
allowed, or even the number of dwellings in one building and 
the area to be left unbuilt, have the same tendency. 


DISTRICTING. 


There seems to be no reason to doubt of the local authorities’ 
power to pass zoning ordinances before the 1901 Act. This Act 
states explicitly that the regulations of building bylaws may 
be different for different parts of the municipality. Accordingly 
the first Amsterdam building bylaw, passed since the Act, 
makes a distinction between the “ old city,” the part of the town 
within the old fortification lines of the seventeenth century, and 
the “ new city,” built since about 1870. Not only do regulations 
differ regarding height of building and area to be left unbuilt, 
but the building of rooms not receiving direct light and of 
bed-closets is prohibited only in the new city. The air space 
available for each person in a dwelling is not the same in both 
parts. In 1919 the building of houses containing more than 
three storeys (ground floor included) was prohibited in the 
northern part of Amsterdam. In other towns the building 
bylaw contains similar provisions. Sometimes regulations 
are applicable to specially indicated areas with a view to forming 
residential areas of a more well-to-do character. The provision 
of a set-back, a rather large distance to be observed between 
buildings, the building of either detached or semi-detached 
houses only, are the means by which this is secured. Of a 
somewhat different kind is the 1909 amendment of the Utrecht 
building bylaw allowing narrower streets, etc., in schemes con- 
taining labourers’ cottages instead of the prevailing tenement 
houses (flats). In rural municipalities including some built-up 
centres the building of flats may be allowed in these centres but 
prohibited in the rural area. In some rather poor municipalities 
the regulations regarding construction of houses are relaxed for 
the rural parts outside the actual village. 

An Act of 1875 deals with the erection of industrial enterprises 
which may cause danger, injury or be a nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood. This Act, making the erection of such enterprises 
dependent on the approval of the local authority (a right of 
appeal being reserved from their decision to the Central Govern- 
ment), provides that local authorities may assign definite districts 
where the erection or establishing of some industries shall be 
allowed without permission of the local authority and that they 
may decide that on the contrary for some industries particular 
districts will be exclusively reserved and the erection elsewhere 
forbidden. 

Since this matter has been regulated by law the local authority’s 
power (if pre-existent) has on this point been overruled. Local 
authorities have to conform to the Act. Up to 1922 the power of 
districting was made use of in some exceptional cases only. In 
1922, however, Amsterdam passed a bylaw dividing the city 
into three districts. In the first district, the actual industrial 
district, some industrial enterprises, nominally enumerated in the 
bylaw, may be erected without special permission of the local 
authority. Others may be erected therein and nowhere else in 
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the town, but with permission only. In the second district som 
less dangerous or obnoxious industries are allowed with ; 
mission of the local authority, whereas in the third dis 
covering the whole town outside the two districts menti 
only industrial enterprises serving daily needs of the popu 
are allowed, with permission of the loca! authority as far 
included in the Act and otherwise without it. It is to be note 
that the first and second district are not particularly reserve, 
for industrial purposes, but that building of other premise 
may go on there as before the passing of the bylaw. So th 
second district covers nearly the whole of the old town withi 
seventeenth-century boundaries. Similar bylaws have bi 
passed in The Hague. 


COMPULSORY ACQUISITION OF LAND. — 

Compulsory acquisition of land, in use for centuries, was mz 
use of on a large scale by Amsterdam when laying out the cit 
boundaries in the seventeenth century. It is now enacted i 
law of 1851. Land may be purchased according to the Ac 
by the State, the Provinces, local authorities and some mino 
public bodies and by individuals and corporations for the carryin 
out of a work of public utility. In each case a law had to pro 
nounce that the work has this character. Compensation is to b 
paid, which, if not agreed upon, is to be fixed by a court o 
justice. : 

The 1901 Housing Act enlarged the scope of the 1851 Act 
Land may be compulsorily acquired by municipalities and publi 
utility housing societies: Ist, for the purpose of slum clearance 
2nd, for the carrying out of a housing scheme or an a 


plan ; 3rd (1921 amendment), for acquiring plots on which build 
ing has been prohibited by a special order of the Town Council 
The declaration of public utility shall not be given by law, bu 
by decision of the Town Council, approved by the Centra 
Government. i 
An endeavour has been made to give a satisfactory regulatioi 
for the fixing of the compensation to be paid for houses and sites 
if these cannot be purchased by voluntary agreement. F 
included in an extension plan, the fair market price t 
would have obtained, if all sold within a period of from ei 
to six months before the preparation of the plan, forms tI 
of the compensation. 
In practice there is no great difference between the reg 
of the principal Act and that laid down in the Housiz 
From many sides it is urged that, for land not yet used for 
ing purposes, only the value it has in accordance with it 
use should be paid. 
The larger towns have, whether by voluntary agreement ¢ 
compulsory acquisition, purchased vast areas of land, whic 
of them sell to builders, others’give in lease. ; 
The Hague possesses an area of 1,030 ha (2,575 acre 
(52 acres) of which are leased to public utility housing | 
77 ha (192 acres) to private builders ; 23 ha (57 acres) h 
made use of for the building of municipal houses. 
Rotterdam owns 474 ha (1,180 acres), of which 5: 
acres) have been built upon by the municipality, or 
lease to private builders and public utility housing 
Rotterdam sells the land; to housing societies it is 
lease only. — 
Amsterdam possesses 476 ha (1,200 acres), of whic 
(600 acres) are leased to public utility housing societ 
Utrecht possesses 620 ha (1,550 acres), 27 ha 
which are leased to public utility housing societi 
(23 acres) to private builders. 
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PREVENTION OF DISFIGUREMENT OF TO 
COUNTRY. a 
Amsterdam, possessing most of the land in the city in: 
development and not selling it but giving it in 1 
purpose of building, decided in 1898 that all build 
erected on such land should be subject to the appre 
local authority not only as far as this was requir 
building bylaw with a view to construction, placi 
also to prevent ugly buildings being erected. A com 
instituted in 1910, most members of which are to be 
and shall be appointed by the architectural associations 
advice to the local authority, who, however, are not 
follow it (and often have not). Similar commissions hav 
established in other towns. In these towns the task 0 
commission is to give advice either to builders directly, who 
if necessary be persuaded to amend their plans, or t 
authorities, who, according to a clause inserted in the b 
bylaw, may refuse building permission if the plans 
comply with requirements as to ‘‘ beauty.” 
Clauses of this kind have been inserted in the bylaws 0 
20 towns. As in smaller towns persons competent to judge 


on their esthetic merits are rare, some provincial commis 
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se been established by private initiative, who propagate the 
ertion of the mentioned clause in the building bylaws and 
ready to give advice to local authorities on payment of a 
all fee. 

= statute of the Amsterdam commission is now being recon- 
ered and there is a tendency to enlarge the scope of the com- 
jsion’s work by making it the commission’s task to advise 
only on the erection of new buildings but on all building and 
ling down in the whole town, with a view to preserving the 
sting beauty, which, being in old Amsterdam of a particular 
racter, might easily be spoilt by ill-advised building, even if 
premises to be erected be in themselves not without archi- 
vural merits. 

‘he Hague has taken a step further in this direction. A 
vw of 1920 aims at the conservation of buildings and other 
sets of historic and artistic interest. A commission, mainly 
iprising representatives of art societies, shall classify monu- 
its of this kind ; classified monuments are not allowed to be 
ed down or to be re-modelled without special permission of 
local authority, who in the case of altering may give per- 
sion if the changes are made in accordance with their 
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requirements. The bylaw contains no provision as to in- 
demnity to be paid to the owner if he wishes to alter the building 
and the local authority are not willing to grant permission. 
As the bylaw is of recent date, no practical experience has been 
obtained, but it is not clear what has to happen in such a ease ; 
probably the local authority will either have to pay an indemnity 
or grant their permission. Some minor local authorities have 
now passed similar bylaws. 

There is no Dutch Act for the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments. 

In some towns a provision is inserted in the bylaws with a 
view to prohibiting ugly advertising on premises in the built-up 
part of the town. Mayor and aldermen are empowered to require 
that advertisements shall not injuriously affect the amenity of 
the town. They are even allowed to prohibit advertising in any 
residential district assigned by them. 

It is the object of the regulations mentioned to protect the 
built-up part of the town; some Dutch provinces (counties) 
have passed regulations prohibiting advertisements which would 
disfigure the natural beauty of landscape. 


D. HUDIG. 
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iterest has been aroused in the oil world by the news of a 

process invented by a young scientist attached to the 
yo Imperial Scientific Laboratory, to whom the Japanese 
ernment has issued a patent. The new motor fuel-is to be 
ined from fish and vegetables. When these are put through 
ecial oven containing hot coke and the heat reaches 400 deg., 
oleum is produced, and it can be refined or distilled like the 
le petroleum. 


The Sunderland and South Shields Water Company share- 
holders have agreed to and given authority for the raising of 
additional capital by borrowing £455,625 on mortgage, and also 
the creation of new stock of a nominal value of £100,000. The 
money is needed for carrying out schemes which have been 
started and which include a new reservoir at Down Hill, West 
Boldon, a new pumping station near Wellfield Junction, and a 
new reservoir at Mill Hill, Easington. 


wford House was in the market and on the list of properties 
‘Sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley last Tuesday, 
‘er 9. We illustrate above the entrance hall, restored and 
tated under the supervision of Mr. H. H. J ewell, architect. 
lord House was erected on the site of an older building by 
mty Mildmay a few years after 1696, and lies between the 
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SHAWFORD HOUSE: ENTRANCE HALL. H. H. JEWELL, Architect. 


two branches of the Itchen. The old building is square with 
projecting wings and _ picturesque gables. - Mrs. Morrison 
purchased the property in 1911 and has under the advice of her 
architect, Mr. Jewell, carefully restored it, so that to-day it is a 
fine example of the architecture of its original Jacobean period. 
We learn that the property realised £20,000. 
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Correspondence. 


The Destruction of Beauty. 
To the Editor of Tat ARcHITECT. 

Str,—Owing to absence abroad, I have only just seen the 
leading article in your issue of September 14 on “The 
Destruction of Beauty.” I find myself in entire agreement with 
the sentiments there expressed and hope your appeal to archi- 
tects and others interested will meet with favourable response. 

The lack of control in urban development is at the root of 
so many evils, both physical and unseen, which we as architects 
deplore, that, as you rightly say, town-planning should engage 
our immediate and careful attention. It is of little use our 
designing beautiful buildings, whether they be large or small, if 
they are in danger of being injured or entirely spoiled by the 
indiscriminate Jay-out of neighbouring sites. A policy of 
individualism is of no avail. As architects, no less than as 
private citizens, we are being compeiled to join in a policy of 
communal cuntrol in the best interests of the individual as well 
as of the general public. I know of innumerable cases in this 
district where the efforts of architects have been nullified by 
the absence of control in estate development. It appears 
to me to be particularly necessary that architects and others 
who have some vision beyond the “ bread and butter”? com- 
mercial necessities of to-day should take a hand in town- 
planning. I do not mean necessarily in the actual carrying 
out of schemes and in routine administration of the Act. That 
can usually be done by other people. It is more in connection 
with relating the town-planning to design and to real harmony 
with natural surroundings that the architect has his special role. 
It is surprising how a few men of vision and persuasion can 
bring about the improvement of a district. The authorities 
who are engaged on town-planning schemes need support and 
encouragement from the enlightened public. They are engaged 
in an uphill task and are often subject to ill-formed criticism 
by the so-called practical men. 

With you I would join in the appeal to architects to take a 
vigorous part in preventing the repetition of past mistakes in 
relation to the growth of towns and villages. The spoliation of 
our villages is just as serious as the haphazard extension of 
suburbs. Both are going on because there is not a sufficiently 
strong public opinion to interfere before it is too late and both 
can be prevented by means of wise town-planning.—I am, Sir, 
yours, etc., T. Atwyn Ltoyp. 


Competition News. 


A New Manchester Building——An important architectural 
competition has been decided by the selection of the design 
of Messrs. Thomas Worthington & Sons, of Manchester, for the 
new Masonic Temple which is to be erected in Bridge Street and 
for which five firms of architects were invited to compete. 
About £120,000 is to be spent upon the building. The assessor 
in the competition was Prof. C. H. Reilly. 

The President of the R.I.B.A. has nominated Mr. T. R. 
Melburn as assessor for the Holmside and South Moor Cottage 
Hospital Competition. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
OcToBER 11, 1873. 
Swimmine Batus IN THE THAMES. 


The Metropolitan Board of Works have at length approved of 
the project of constructing a swimming bath near Charing Cross 
bridge, as submitted to them by Admiral Elliott on behalf of the 
Floating Swimming Bath Company. The site proposed is on the 
west side of the bridge, at present occupied by a landing stage 
{which was constructed to match the passenger stage on the east 
side), now used as a temporary store for coke. etc., for the Fire 
Brigade floats on the river, and for which another position can 
readily be found at the stage on the east side of Waterloo Bridge. 
It is possible, however, that the baths may extend in the river 
10 feet beyond the line of the landing stage, by which means 
more accommodation could be obtained ; but this arrangement 
is dependent upon the consent of the Conservators of the Thames. 
The present bath is in a great measure an experiment, but it is 
most likely to succeed, and the time may not be far distant when 
several others will be constructed along the Embankment. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works have shown wisdom in sanctioning 
one of the most useful sanitary projects of our time. 


Change of Address. 


On and after the 8th inst., Messrs. Percy Tubbs, Son & 
Duncan’s office address will be: 30, John Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C.1., and their telephone number Museum 5809. 
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Messrs. Shanks & Co.’s New Catalogue. 


We are glad to see Messrs. Shanks & Co.’s new cata) 
(numbered H) as it contains ample evidence that the firm is 
abreast of the requirements of the times. The 163 plates 
the architect and contractor every variety of sanitary fi 
that is wanted for every purpose of building, while by a 
venient system of abbreviation any fitting in the book ca 
ordered by a short telegram. There are cases where the a 
tect cannot safely order from a catalogue without seein; 
actual goods in a showroom, as reliance cannot be placed i; 
quality of enamelling and the character of fittings, but an 
who has ever dealt with Messrs. Shanks will be satisfied tha 
firm has never sent out goods which in any way proved n 
be sound and reliable, while they have earned a good nam 
the promptness with which they deliver goods. The inform 
given about the approximate sizes of all fittings is a great 
venience, as very frequently architects are handicappe 
having to arrange fittings in confined spaces. We have k 
firms who have made great reputations and then failed to 
up with the changes in the nature of demand, but in Mc 
Shanks’ case the catalogue affords evidence that the firm 
supply the most recent of approved fittings. 

Thus we find among their lavatory fittings, basins star 
free on brackets, basins supported on nickel-plated or porc 
legs, and basins made for fitting up with marble tops as w 
cast iron trough lavatories used in barracks, workshops, 
similar, buildings, while every variety of elliptical, circular, 
oblong basins are included in their catalogue, as well as 
lavatories required for surgical and special purposes. Ov 
pages of illustrations are devoted to this section alone. ] 
and bath fittings similarly are dealt with, and illustrate 
over 20 pages of clearly produced illustrations, and the | 
supplied by the firm have a world-wide reputation for excell 

The scale drawings which are given of W.C. fittings ai 
excellent feature, as they enable an architect to choose ex 
what is wanted in any special case more easily than he can 
any photographic view of the fitting. 

We hope that the firm will reap the advantages hell sl 
from the very ample way they have covered a difficult 
complicated requirement. We do not believe it to be ever 
even in the simplest of work to use indifferent materials or f 
but in matters appertaining to sanitary science the use of 
thing but the best is fraught with danger. | 


Trade Notes 


Messrs. George Mills & Co., Ltd., Radcliffe, Manchester, 
received the following testimonial re a fire at Messrs. Rd. 
& Bro., Ltd., Peel Mills, Heywood, extinguished by 
sprinklers :— 

‘On April of this year we informed you that a fire brok 
at our mills, but owing to the prompt action of the sprir 
which were installed some time ago we were saved frc 
serious fire. This morning a fire broke out in our scuti 
room at 10.30 and three sprinklers acted at once and ; 
prevented serious damage. We need hardly say how deli¢ 
we are with the action of the ‘ Titan’ Sprinkler. We have 
every opportunity of demonstrating now most practical 
efficiency and sensitiveness, which has been all that ca 
desired. The alarm bells and everything in connection a 
installation acted most satisfactorily.” | 

The South Shields Town Council are troubled over 4 
of proper care displayed in the matter of suitable dust 
The Council has the power to compel householders to pr 
dustbins of a satisfactory size and the medical officers has: 
instructed to furnish a list of houses where the owners s] 
supply this need. We can strongly recommend the Vert 
Corrugated Dustbin manufactured in all sizes by W. P. B 
field, Ltd., Shipley, Yorkshire. 

A new blast furnace is in the course of construction at P 
Dorman Long and Company’s Clarence Ironworks, near 
brough. The furnace will have a capacity of 2 “000 
tons per week. Its equipment includes a W: rightson-Ki | 
automatic charger, electrical handling apparatus fom de 


An application for permission to borrow £9,500 has been 
to the Ministry of Health by the Salford Town Council fo 
purpose of extending the Eccles old road to the Bolton roa 
also for widening part of the former. 

In recent years many roads in Ireland have become U 
for traffic and not a few bridges will have to be rebuilt. 
Government have allotted from the Road Fund £100,00 
the purpose of trunk road construction. 
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\t Finley, New South Wales, a new Roman Catholic church 
-o be erected. 

\ new primary school is to be built at once in the Shore Road 
the Rotherham Rural District Council have passed the plans 
a miner institute at Dalton. 

‘hurch House at Headstone Drive, Harrow, has been selected 
4 sub-office for the Ministry of Pensions. 

\t Catford the river pool is to be spanned by a bridge, which 
0 be erected by the London County Council. 

‘he Bexhill Town Council have before them the plans for the 
stion of a new pavilion on the East Parade. 

‘he bathing facilities of Horsforth are being considered by a 
imittee appointed by the Urban District Council. 

‘he plans prepared for the alterations of the Midland Railway 
el, Bedford, have been approved by the Corporation. 


NEW ROCHELLE 


ch rTL€D BY THE Sede | 
P WVGVENOTSIN 1688 


= A s Be es ‘ 
LOCAL SIGN. G. T. Tosry, Designer. 
From “‘ The Architectural Record”? of New York. 


1e Carmarthenshire Education Authorities are contem- 
ng an expenditure of £135,000 on new school buildings. 

2>w schools to accommodate 520 infants and children are to 
uilt adjoining St. Patrick’s, Livesey Street, Manchester. 
Carter Knowle Road, Sheffield, building operations will 
tly be started on the erection of a new Primitive Methodist 
ch. 

r. L. G. Scott, architect, is the architect for the new Masonic 
which is to be built in Marlborough Street, Leichhardt, 


ley. 

akeman’s House in the city of Ripon has been purchased 
he Corporation and the authorities propose to restore this 
nt building. 

te Japanese are reported to have placed enquiries for two 
‘on feet of lumber with the saw-mill operators of Victoria, 
‘sh Columbia. 

operty is to be purchased in the centre of Long Sutton by 
Urban District Council for the erection of a fire station and 
icil Chamber. 

£ are informed that Messrs. Woolworth contemplate the 
isition of a central site in Burnley. Several likely positions 
been mentioned. 

‘e Burdekin House site in Macquarie Street, Sydney, is to 
ecupied by a new hotel, which is to be erected at an esti- 
od cost of £383,000. 

e Hamilton Town Council are inspecting the public abattoirs 
‘ighbouring towns with a view to providing Hamilton with 
ely equipped building. 

e plans for a new sawmill in Odessa Street, Bermondsey, 
been passed by the Borough Council. They were submitted 
lessrs. G. Tate & Sons. 

e slipper baths, laundry and swimming baths which the 
cipal authority of Bethnal Green propose to erect are 
sated to cost £100,000. 

e Hull Corporation Watch Committee are to invite tenders 
te erection of a new fire station, the estimate cost of which 
seed at just over £17,000. 

ancil Chambers are required by the municipal authority of 
osey, New South Wales, and a site in Belgrave Street has 
acquired for the purpose. 

Hall and Institute is to be erected at Denbeath by the 
in Welfare Committee for Fife, Kinross and Clackmannan, 
| estimated cost of £5,000. 
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General News. 


A new storage reservoir at Corfe Hills, with a capacity of 
five million gallons of water, is an undertaking which the Poole 
Corporation propose to construct. 

Lathom House, a few miles from Ormskirk, is being demolished 
to make room for the extension of Blyth Hall, Lord Lathom’s 
new residence in West Lancashire. 

The Durham County Council has been recommended to 
purchase a site near Hookergate, High Spen, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for the erection of a secondary school. 

Tt is the desire of Messrs. Richard Thomas & Co. to lay down 
six additional tinplate mills at their extensive Burry works. 
The estimate cost is placed at £50,000. 

Loughborough Town Council propose to apply for compulsory 
powers to purchase certain property fronting Bridge Street for 
the purpose of erecting a new fire station. 

It is estimated that 80,000 people visited the National Gas 
Exhibition at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, during the past 
fortnight in which the exhibition was open. : 

A committee has been appointed by the ratepayers’ associa- 
tion of Bewdley with the purpose to consider Town i mprovements 
and raise the necessary funds for the schemes. 

The Board of Education have approved of the expenditure of 
£2,305 by the Crompton and Royton Education Sub-Committee 
for the purchase of a site for a central school. 

The Southern Railway Co. have offered the promoters of the 
Farmers’ Bacon Factory Scheme a site adjacent to the Crediton 
railway station at very favourable financial terms. 

The Penarth Urban District Council accepted the gift of 
Beecroft, Stanwell Road, made by Captain Jenkins, for con- 
version into a child’s welfare and maternity centre. 

The Board of Education has received an application for the 
purchase of a site for a secondary school at the corner of New 
Zealand Road, Maindy, from the Cardiff City Council. 

The Walsall Town Clerk is negotiating with the Postmaster- 
General with a view to an exchange of sites in connection with 
the building of the proposed new Walsall Post Office. 

Bell’s United Asbestos Co., Ltd., have declared an interim 
dividend on the ordinary shares of sixpence per share, less 
income tax, on account of the profits of the current year. 

£2,000,000 are to be spent on improvements at Spitalfields 
Market. Much of the slum property is to be acquired in the 
vicinity and incorporated in a complete reconstruction of the 
market. 

High prices were recently realised at a public auction for 
building sites on the Westcliff-on-Sea main road, where many 
buildings of considerable size and value have already been 
erected. 

The Guardians of Ipswich are faced with the provision of a 
new board room; £9,000 has been mentioned in connection with 
a scheme. The matter is receiving careful consideration by the 
Authority. 

Mr. T. W. Pearce, architect, Greensborough, Victoria, is 
interested in the erection of a new hotel to be erected on the site 
of the present premises. The expenditure permitted is placed 
at £8,000. 

The Building Committee of the Scottish Episcopal Church 
received the official permission of the Dunfermline Dean of 
Guild Court to erect a permanent church in King’s Place, 
Rosyth, in the place of the present temporary building occupying 
the site. : 


= ——_—= 


LOCAL SIGN. J. R. Marsu, Designer. 
From “ The Architectural Record” of New York. 


THE 


The plans for the War Memorial Court, Cowdray Hall, and 
Art Gallery extension, Aberdeen, by Messrs. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie & Son, architects, have been passed by the 
authorities. 

The recent offer by Mr. T. R. Ferens to defray the cost of new 
laboratories and lecture rooms, a geography room and several 
class rooms at Kingswood School, Bath, has been accepted by 
the Governors. 
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LOCAL SIGN. 
From “‘ The Architectural Record”’ of New York. 


R. Scuuyzer, Designer. 


At the rear of the Royal Hotel, Falmouth, Messrs. Harris 
Bros. propose to build a theatre. The plans of such a building 
were submitted by Mr. C. R. Corfield and passed by the Town 
Council at their last meeting. 

The Railway Board has decided to build the railway line 
from Shoranur to Nilambur in South India. The survey is 
already complete, and orders for materials, it is stated, have 
been placed with British firms. 

Enoch Shaw Buildings, Bradford, have been acquired by the 
Y.M.C.A. for their new hostel at a cost of £16,500. The altera- 
tions which have been planned will cost an additional £6,500, 
and will be commenced at once. 

The Hartlepool Borough Council has decided to make exten- 
sions to the Infirmary. A scheme to provide new accommoda- 
tion for the nurses at the Workhouse at a cost of £4,700 has 
been approved by the same council. 

The Newark Town Council has approved of the revised scheme 
for the erection of a new local generating station. The original 
scheme passed by the Town Council last February was estimated 
to cost over one hundred thousand pounds. 

The Clerk to the North Darley Urban District Council gave 
details of the new water scheme at a public enquiry meeting, and 
said that the district was growing so rapidly that the present 
source at the White Springs was insufficient. 

Messrs. A. & F. Mosley, Wormald Road, Leeds, are the archi- 
tects who are preparing the plans necessary for the reconstruction 
of a hostel at Moortown, Leeds, known as the “‘ Chained Bull,’ 
for Messrs. Ind Coope, Ltd., Burton Brewery. 
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On the ground that the price of building materials 
fallen, the Brentwood Urban Council have withdrawy | 
opposition to the building of a girls’ secondary school jy 
town, the cost of which is estimated at £20,000. 

A site at the junction of Deighton Lane and West Park ] 
Healey, has been acquired by the Congregational (] 
authorities for the erection of a new church. It is stated 
building operations will be started at an early date. 

The Restoration Committee of St. George’s Church, Kj 
minster, recommend the acceptance of the tender valhy 
£12,807 submitted by Messrs. Collins & Godfrey, of Tewkes 
for the reconstruction of the church, which was burnt dow, 
November. 

The Ryde Town Council have made an application 4) 
Ministry of Health for permission to borrow £6,880 fo. 
purpose of erecting a pavilion on the eastern esplanmie | 
F. G. Williams, A.M.Inst.C.E., has been appointed py 
Ministry to hold an inquiry. 

The Blyth Town Council at their last meeting approy: 
plans which had been prepared in connection with a new re 
tion ground at Plessey Road, at an estimated cost of £5. 
The work necessary will be carried out as relief work fo| 
unemployed during the coming winter months. 

The Worcester Town Clerk bas sent a letter to the Droit 
District Council requesting the Council’s co-operation — 
town-planning scheme which, though only in the initial ; 
was being prepared by the City. The District Council ; 
replied that they are quite willing to co-operate. == 

Sanction has been received: from the Ministry of Healt. 
the Edmonton Guardians to borrow £12,827 for the m: 
home extension. Instructions for tenders to be obtained | 
been issued by the same authorities for improvements a| 
laundry of Edmonton House which are to cost £4,568. 

The Miners’ Welfare Fund is contributing £8,000 toward! 
cost of erection of public baths at Rawmarsh. The Minist: 
Health is to receive a deputation from the Rawmarsh 1: 
District Council, who will apply for permission to raise a} 
for the Council’s share of £14,000 towards the premises. — 

The Education Committee for the County of Northumbe 
received due notice from the Ashington Catholic s 
managers that it was their purpose to enlarge the  # 
tion of the school so as to find room for an additional hun 
pupils. The Committee agreed to offer no objection ti 
managers’ proposals. 

The Bishop of Birmingham traversed a few days agi 
boundaries of the additional burial ground for the Chur) 
England at Yardley Cemetery. He was accompanied ht 
registrar of the diocese, the Vicar of Yardley, the chairm| 
the Parks Committee, and others. The additional gi 
covers about 12 acres. | 

The bridge over the River Idle at West Retford on the \ 
North Road is not sufficiently strong to cope with the / 
increasing weight of traffic that passes along this impo: 
highway, and steps are to be taken by the proper authorit 
make the necessary structural additions to secure com! 
safety for all who use the bridge. 

Tt has been officially announced that 164,225,000 gold m1 
have been subscribed to the German Gold Loan. Taking a‘ 
mark to be equal to 20s. sterling, 262,760,000,000,00) 
represents the value of the present subscription in paper UI 
at sixteen thousand million to the pound. The gold 2 
will be welcome bzcth to Germans and the Allies. x 

Mr. Maxwell Hart, landscape architect, of Glasgow, w) 
exhibiting one of the finest garden. layouts at the Gla\ 
House and Health Exhibition, has been appointed to lan 
bowling greens, tennis courts, flower beds and a sunken ga‘ 
to include a lily pond, etc., for the Worthing Town Counc 
a cost of just over four thousand pounds. . 

The Great Western Railway Company are considerin 
plans and estimates for the erection of a new station at Llail 
A two-storey building will be erected to accommodate! 
necessary offices and waiting room. The plans provide) 
platforms each 1,000 ft. long. At Milford the same com! 
are reported to have acquired control of the Milford | 

The accepted contract price for the erection of new swim 
baths at Sutton-in-Ashfield amounts to £12,449. Re 
building operations can be started the Minister of Heil 
permission to raise a loan of £3,000 must be obtained, thist 
representing the Town Council’s agreed contribution. E 
balance is being contributed by the Miners’ Welfare Society 

The Renfrew Road diversion scheme of the Clyde Tr 
thought by the Town Council to be likely to improve the u! 
ployment problem. The same trust have a scheme for 
construction of docks at Renfrew. An early start witll 
docks scheme is expected, as it is stated the trust are und) 
agreement to complete the work within the next three yed 


: 
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Preserving timber with SOLIGNUM at Bush Houre, Kingsway 


All the wooden floor joists, battens, bearers, etc., 
used in the new Bush Building, Kingsway, are being 


dipped in SOLIGNUM before fixing 


The. cn th, han DOD ee. oo. Ss $s 
This is the best possible insurance against dry rot and decay 
ne i ee CE OLY TON GHG GCCay 


205 BOROUGH HIGH STREET, S.E.1 
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The Wycombe Town Council had before them at their last 
meeting the plans for extensions and additions to several chair 
factories, which included those contemplated by Messrs. Castle 
Bros., Desborough Park Road; Messrs. Hands & Co., Dashwood 
Avenue; Messrs. Morris, White & Boreham; and Messrs. 
F. Parker & Sons, furniture manufacturers. The building 
operations we hope indicate that the industry at Wycombe is 
flourishing. 

The Airdrie, Coatbridge and District Water Board have agreed, 
with the approval of the Government’s Unemployment Grants 
Committee, to lay a new 15 in. water main from Roughrigg 
Water Works via Moffat, Danrobin, and Hillhead, Calderbank, 
to Calder Street, Coatbridge. The total cost of the scheme is 
estimated at £27,350. Mr. John Chisholm, M.Inst.C.E., whom 
the Board have just appointed general manager and engineer, 
will have charge of the execution of the whole undertaking. 

Quite a number of public houses are to undergo alterations. 
The licensing justices for the Piccadilly district have passed 
the plans for alterations to the “Round House,” 85 Wardour 
Street, “‘ The Hippodrome,” “‘ The Sunderland Arms,” “ Chante- 
cler Restaurant.’ Inthe St. Pancras area, ‘“‘ Duke of Bedford,” 
‘* Grafton Arms,” ‘‘ Prince of Wales,” ‘‘ The Vine,” ‘‘ Brecknock 
Arms,” and “ Leighton Arms.” The Strand licensing justices 
have adjourned the applications in respect to “ Leicester 
Corner.” 

The Law and Parliamentary Committee of the West Riding 
County Council received a deputation representing the promoters 
of the Longbridge and Hellifield Light Railway at Wakefield 
early in the month. The deputation stated that they had 
secured a firm tender from MacDonald Gibbs & Co. for the 
construction ; that £300,000, two-thirds of the necessary capital, 
had been found, and that the Ministry of Transport had approved 
of the arrangements and were prepared to grant the order 
subject to the ordinary capital of £100,000 being found by the 
local authorities, landowners and others in the district. The 
deputation emphasised that £200,000 would be brought from 
London and spent in the locality in the payment of labour 
wages and, further, that the railway construction scheme 
proposed would open up a large tract of country at present 
without any such transport facilities. 

Mr. Tanaka, the London manager of Miton Bashi Shoji 
Kaisha, Ltd., Fenchurch Street, E.C., the Tokio firm who are 
the official agents of the Japanese Government for the purchase 
of the relief and reconstructional material in Europe, in an 
interview with a Press representative, stated that the chief 
needs of his country were constructional steel and cement for 
the new houses and buildings; machinery orders are being 
divided chiefly between the United Kingdom and America, 
We recommend all our advertisers who are interested in exporting 
building materials to Japan to endeavour to get in touch with 
Mr. Tanaka. We have already informed our readers that the 
Japanese import duties on building materials are in abeyance 
until March 31, 1924. If any British manufacturer was 
unable to get in touch with his former clients the Chamber of 
Commerce at Osaka might render valuable assistance. 


The Berkshire Archeological Society. 


The Berkshire Archeological Society recently visited a 
number of interesting places en route to Hungerford, an old 
Berkshire town. The first stop was made at Enborne. Mr. 
Keyser described the church as being built about A.D. 1170, 
the claw base of the pillars indicating the date. The font is a 
very fine specimen of the period, probably one of the finest in 
the country. The company motored through the beautiful 
deer park of Hamstead Marshall, and were permitted 
by the Countess of Craven to inspect the remains of 
the once famous house of Lord Craven which he built 
for the Queen of Bohemia, the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
King James the First. Some particulars respecting the house 
were given by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, who stated, amongst 
many interesting items, that the house was planned to resemble 
a miniature of the Castle of Heidelberg. The place was de- 
stroyed by firein 1718. Sir Balthazar Garbier, the architect, is 
buried in the church, which also contains a fine Jacobean three- 
decked pulpit. The party passed on to Inkpen Church, which 
hasavery good Normandoorway. HamChurch wasthenext edifice 
visited, and the rector (the Rev.W. Layton Petrie), after welcom- 
ing the visitors, read some extracts from his recently published 
history of the village. King Athelstan granted a charter to 
Wulfgar in A.D. 931, which is still preserved. At Hungerford the 
Society was welcomed by the Town Clerk, and inspected the 
horn granted by John of Gaunt to the town, and the old whip 
used in whipping vagrants, and other curiosities. 

During excavating operations in connection with the erection 
of new post office buildings in High Street, Maidenhead, the old 
Roman road which ran through the town was exposed. Some 
fossilised bones, weapons and ornaments were found. 
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_ Corporation scheme for the reconstruction of the Duck’ 
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Road and Street Improvements. 


Carlisle Bridge, on the London, Midland and Scottish Rai 
is to be widened from 25 feet to 60 feet as part of an app: 
scheme for the widening of the road from Lancaster to Moreca 
The scheme has been prepared for the Lancaster Town Co 
which it is estimated will cost £51,000. About 200 men y 
employed all the winter. 

Certain roads in the Ramsbottom district, Lanes, are | 
granite paved. Mr. T. H. Bell, the surveyor, is preparing 
and estimates for the Urban District Council. 

Eastbourne has extensive road reconstruction scheme 
hand. Out of the 119 being specially treated, 80 are fini 
No agreement has been reached in respect to the purcha 
Devonshire Park. 

Stormwater drainage works are to be undertaken by 
West Bromwich Town Council in Greets Green Road, ] 
Street and Overend Street. The scheme is to provide wor 
the relief of unemployment. 

Mr. T. H. Webster, A.M.I.C.E., Newcastle, attended 
described plans he had prepared for a suggested new hb 
over the Tyne to the Newcastle Chamber of Commerce 
recent meeting, presided over by Sir George Renwick, Bart. 
bridge, Mr. Webster suggested, would be pillar-supp 
starting at about All Saints’ Church on the Newcastle side 
finishing at the top of Bottle Bank at Gateshead. The 
length would be 1,600 feet, and the width 60 feet. Sir a 
Renwick suggested that, if a bridge were built, it should n 
near the present bridges. The first step in the relief of 
gestion in the centre of the city was to open a new thoroug 
in another area, and he thought the gaol in Carliol Square s! 
be removed, and that area opened up. The plans of Mr. We 
were left with the secretary for any member to consult, 

The Sutton Coldfield Town Council are engaged in a su 
water drainage from Chester Road and Jockey Road, a 
sewering and surface water drainage in Maney Hill Road, V 
Green Road and Worcester Lane. Application for a | 
from the Unemployed Grants Committee has been made for 
undertakings. 

The Rotherham Borough Council have purchased t) 
cottages in Sheffield Road, and will now proceed with tk 
building.of Bow Bridge, at an estimated cost of £27,000, an 
widening of Sheffield Road. Included in the scheme, inte 
to provide work for the unemployed, was the acquisiti 
fifteen acres of land at Eastwood, Rotherham, for playing f 
and a site for an open-air swimming pool, | 

On October 2 the Birmingham Tramways Committee de 
to recommend the City Council to seek by means of a Parlia 
tary Bill powers to continue the tramways along Alum 
Road and Burney Lane into Stechford. At the commence: 
the extension would only be carried on to the Pelham / 
as beyond this point the roads were not in a condition to p 
the laying of rails without considerable reconstruction. 
immediate extension proposed is about one mile, but the 
plete scheme to Stechford would be nearly three miles. 

It was decided at the Bromsgrove Council meeting, he 
October 1, to give provisional support to the scheme fo 
construction of a motor way from Coventry to Manch’ 
Eleven miles of the Council’s area would be traversed. Fu 
particulars are to be placed. before the Council at their Nove 
meeting. 5 

It is proposed by the Urban District Council-of Colwyn’ 
who have purchased Tanycold Estate for £5,500 for the pu 
of widening Beach Road in Old Colwyn, to lay out the ¢ 
on either side as public. gardens, with paths and grottos. 

The Rural District Council of East Dean has approv 
scheme, which has been submitted to the Ministry of eS 
for the construction in ferro-concrete of a road 600 yards. 
and a bridge crossing the Severn at Newnham. The estir 
cost of the scheme is given at £150,000. 

The Newcastle and Tynemouth road construction a 
has been awarded by the Town Council to Messrs. G. Mé 
and Son, whose tender price was £119,919 2s. 7d. | 

The Ministry of Transport have approved of the Bra 


Lane tram route from Toller Lane to Little Lane and imj/ 
ments to the depot, and permission to borrow £8,239 has 
granted. | 

The Leeds Corporation propose to seek Government 
towards the cost of three light railway schemes they have! 
templated : to Middleton, at an estimated cost of £105,79 
Crossgate Road, at an estimated cost of £22,913; and 1! 
structing certain portions of the tramway track at an est i 
cost of £46,681. 

The Government proposes to contribute £20,000 towat 
expenditure of carrying out road improvement schemes bi 
Lleyn (Pwllheli) Rural District Council. a |: 


a 
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“Elemental Architecture.” 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, HELSINGFORS. 
(From the “ American Architect and Architectural Review.’’) 


‘or the practical purposes of an analysis of modern 
gn we may divide existing buildings having archi- 
ural character into three groups showing Gothic, 
iassance, or ‘‘ Hlemental’’ character in their com- 
tion and treatment. In the first category we 
ud include Shaw’s works, for whether he adopted 
aissance forms or not, his buildings were always 
hi¢ in essence and feeling, and in his use of Renais- 
se detail he never allowed formalism or mannerism 
stamp his work. The larger scale suggested by 
aissance design appealed to him as being in sym- 
iy with the pronounced masculine type of his 
ook. He could not—had he tried to—produce 
etty ” buildings, and no architect’s work was ever 
‘of the least suggestion of affectation than was his. 
jregret the gradual passing away of his influence, 
ained as it was by the work of a number of talented 
Mwers, aS it has been one of the soundest influences 
aodern English architecture. Sir Ernest George, 
he other hand, though more fashionable than Shaw 
was, may be characterised as one who played with 
8, arranging them to suit the kaleidoscopic fancy 
temperament immersed in the romance of architec- 
» His buildings, clever as they are, and charming 
ll acknowledge, are not a serious contribution 


ie sum of architecture so much as skilfully arranged 
® Scenery appealing to the imagination of the 
elled and interested leisured classes, and those 
‘worked with him for years have shown that in 
pendent practice they recognise the necessity for 
ore Serious and logical use of architectural forms. 
‘ge’s greatest achievement was to direct attention 
orks of different epochs, from which we have perhaps 
at lessons which escaped him, but which without 
vork might have been overlooked, and also to show 
te full the influence of delight in design. 

: the more strictly Gothic designers, our best church 
during the last thirty years proves that here at 


ELIEL SAARINEN, Architect. 


least the underlying principles of the old Medizval 
designers are still latent, though they have been 
banished to the confines of one type of design, a type 
which is represented in the United States by the work 
of Goodhue and some of those associated with him. 

But the influence of the Renaissance school of 
thought is undoubtedly paramount to-day, as is shown 
by most of our principal buildings, the design of 
which shows the increasing tendency to adhere to 
more severe forms. As in dress, so in architecture, 
greater latitude of choice is now permissible than in 
past years, and we see every variety of Renaissance 
and classical design, from a close paraphrase of the 
later French work, an equally close rendering of our 
own later Renaissance, even including to our regret 
that of the Greek Revival School and the more robust 
and vigorous work of an earlier period which attempts 
to emulate the freedom of the work of Wren, Gibbs or 
Chambers. Had Shaw’s era and_ influence lasted 
for another twenty years, it is possible that the 
main flow of English architecture would have been con- 
centrated into one great stream of vigorous design of 
the manner of the earlier Georgian period instead of 
being dissipated into many diverse streamlets to right 
and left, as has been the case in our recent work, but 
great men rarely leave their work finished, as what they 
conceive is usually greater than their lifetime allows 
them to accomplish, and it is always uncertain whether 
their followers can carry on a movement to its legiti- 
mate end. 

Side by side with the schools referred to is another 
which, like the later methods of painting, is of foreign 
origin, and which we refer to as the “ elemental ”’ 
method of design. Born of an impatience of dogma 
and a weariness of past methods, the new feeling is 
marked by a determination to avoid the usual manner- 
isms. by which forms have been expressed architec- 
turally, and the new school has its chief home in what 
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CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION, HELSINGFORS. Erez Saarien, Architect. 


(From the * American Architect and Architectural Review.”’) 


we may call the Teutonic lands of Hurope, Germany, 
Scandinavia, and Holland. L’Ari Nouveau of Bel 
gium and France is related to, but different from, the 
new movement in that it is rather a riot in absurdity 
than the following out of a more or less consistent new 
gospel. L’Art Nouveau may also be regarded as a 
spent force, while the newer method seems likely to be 
adopted in many of the lands now for the first time 
emerging as independent political entities. Here we 
are subconsciously and consciously influenced by the 
generations which have gone before us, but in Northern 
Europe there is much less to hold back the free spirit 
of designers, and therefore logical formulas have then 
greater weight. 

In the work of Mr. Eliel Saarinen, a Finnish archi- 
tect, which we here illustrate, we have what appeals to 
us as the best illustrations of the new manner we have 
seen. A design by Mr. Saarinen, it will be remembered, 
was placed recently second in a competition for a 
great newspaper office in America, and contemporary 


opinion in the United States appears to hold the vi 


that his design should have met with selection. 
this as it may, his design for the Houses of Parliame 
and railway station at Helsingfors are very fine 


their mass and simplicity, and represent the new seh 


of thought at its best far better than do recent Dut 


work we have seen illustrated. ‘The aim of the n 


school is to concentrate attention rather on mass th 


detail, which is almost non-existent, and in this 


will earn the commendation of those who take bro 
views as well as those who advocate economy 
building. Its obvious shortcomings are evident wh 
the subjects to be dealt with are of small si 
as in the interior of Mr. Saarinen’s own hou 
which we illustrate, for here the result see 
to us to resemble a crude nightmare, and ¢ 
without apparent meaning or reason.  Proble 
of form can be thought out and resolved 
satisfactory lines, but invention 
of detail has always seemed to be beyond 1 


| 


| 


in the sphi 


ENTRANCE HALL, STATION, HELSINGFORS. 
(From the “ American Architect and Architectural Review.’’) 1 
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were to accept such of the accepted details of style as 
are convenient and suitable, leaving it to unconscious 
action to develop therefrom in the course of time ? 
If they did this we can imagine that in the course of a 
few generations a new style or type of building would 
be developed which would suit the requirements of our 
age and would give us what is wanted. We are quite 
convinced that we cannot recreate many of the methods 
and traditions of the past, the elimination of which we 
regret, and we know that modern requirements must 
be met scientifically in the world of to-day, but there 
seems no reason why we should not in our detail adhere 
to forms which are like a language we understand 
instead of attempting to manufacture a new and crude 
language we shall have difficulty in learning, and 
which, when learnt, will have none of the beauty we 
are accustomed to in existing languages. 

Alternatively the “‘ elemental ” school in architecture 
as similar movements in painting may not win converts 
from those of other factors, but may sensibly modify 
their point of view, deflecting it to the left, to use a 
political expression, and even if this is the limit of its 
power, it will have had a great influence on modern 
design. 


Our Illustrations. 


THE LAND GATE, RYF. From an Etching by Cyriz H. Barraup. 


THE YOUNGER HALL, UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREW’S, N.B. 


ENTRANCE, RAILWAY STATION, HELSINGFORS. ae a pera 


(From the “‘ Am2ricin Archit:ct and Architectural Review.” ) 


: ; ; ; ‘ ° ” Te 
/ of the designer except in so far as it has come about The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


the slow growth of centuries. OcToBER 18, 1873. 
Would it not be better if the new school, while AN ABUSE OF THE COMPETITION SysTEM. 
tering to their elimination of unnecessary detail, Sir,—Can any of your readers interested in the subject of 


‘“ competitions” suggest a certain and sure remedy for what 
is becoming a growing evil in connection with them? I refer 
to the advertisements for designs, which are in reality issued 
for no other purpose in the world than to procure ideas and 
information for the ‘local man,” who may or may not be an 
architect, but whom it has from the first been intended to employ, 
but who lacks the requisite amount of brains and knowledge 
for the occasion.e Benefit might sometimes result if individual 
competitors were to make a point of requesting that their plans 
and specifications should be re-sealed by the chairman before 
the close of every meeting when they were required for inspec- 
tion; but as this would pre-suppose honesty and vigilance on 
the part of the chairman it might not answer always. 

Cannot some one suggest through your columns a plan which 
would be more effectual, and so help to do away with one sad 
and disgraceful abuse of the competition system ? 

I am, yours faithfully, 
AN ARCHITECT. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 


It was hoped to complete the rebuilding of the R.I.B.A. 
Galleries and other alterations before the opening of the session, 
but unforeseen difficulties have arisen which will delay the 
completion until the end of December. Arrangements are being 
made for holding the Examinations in November and December 
at other premises. 

Through the generous hospitality of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, the R.I.B.A. General Meetings in November and 
December will be held in the Barnes Hall of the Royal Scciety of 
Medicine, No. 1, Wimpole Street, W.1. Members are par- 
ticularly requested to note the address. 

The Inaugural Meeting, which will be opened by the Presi- 
dent’s Address, will be held at the Royal Society of Medicine 
at 8.30 p.m. on Monday, November 5. On this occasion the 
portrait of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Past President, which has been 
painted by Sir William Orpen, R.A., will be unveiled and pre- 
sented to the Royal Institute, and the Medal for the year 1922, 

HALL, HOUSE OF ELIEL SAARINEN. which was awarded to Mr. W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., for Wolseley 
?rom the “ American Architect and Architectural Review.’’) House, Piccadilly, will te presented to Mr. Curtis Green. 
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Notes and Comments. 


Professor Unwin’s Address at Birmingham. 


Professor Unwin gave an admirable address at the 
Birmingham University on “The City, its Past and 
Future Form,” in which he clearly described the great 
problem which lies before civilised countries in the present 
and future owing to the concentration of population within 
their limits. His analogy between a city and an army 1s a 
striking one and wholly true, and it is a good method to 
illustrate the difficulties of the problem. All of us know 
that an army without method or discipline would be 
impossible, but our cities have for the most part grown 
to their present sizes without any ordered consideration 
of the principles which should control and direct their 
erowth. We cannot describe the sanitary and police 
regulations as being such control though they may form a 
very small part of what is necessary. They may be rather 
likened to the efforts of the police to control traffic when a 
panic has occurred. As Professor Unwin says, towns have 
a great attraction, but residents within their limits largely 
forget or are ignorant of the means by which, in wider and 
more open spaces, men are able to meet their own require- 
ments, and from time to time events occur which teach us 
that the complicated and automatic machinery of our daily 
lives may get out of gear, with unpleasant if not dangerous 
consequences. | 

But reforms come slowly here, and although Town Plan- 
ners have done much good and useful work it may be that 
we shall have to drift nearer to the abyss of chaos before 
any determined attempt is made to grapple with the great 
problems of modern life. As letters which have reached 
us show, even architects who should readily recognise the 
importance and necessity of the movement do not do so, 
and if this is the case it may take long before the general 
public realises that there is such a problem or understands 
its dimensions. 


Unpaid House Builders. 


In a letter to a contemporary the writer says that 
Government still owes hundreds of thousands of pounds on 
houses erected within the last four years, payment of which 
has been upheld on the pretext that the local Council cannot 
pay until the Government auditor has examined and 
passed accounts. We know that this complaintis justified, 
and that it applies to architects as well, many of whom are 
now waiting, as they have been for many months, for the 
mysterious investigation previous to settlement to be made. 
Now that the authorities have made fresh proposals in 
order to urge on building, those who have been once 
bitten. may well fight shy. The procedure adopted a 
little reminds us of that of a man who on getting a bill for 
an overdue debt walks into a shop and proposes to give 
another order. The shopkeeper smiles and mentions the 
overdue account in a whisper, but shows little alacrity to 
again supply his customer. Sometimes he will find 
that through some misfortune or other he cannot accept 
the order, others are informed they wait because of the 
pressure of business. 

There is, after all, a good deal of truth in the maxim that 
he who pays promptly pays twice. 


Unsightly Hoardings. 


The following letter has been sent by the Assistant 
Secretary to the Ministry of Transport to all County 
Councils :— 


I am directed by the Minister of Transport to state that he has 
noticed with concern the increasing extent to which the country- 
side is becoming disfigured by the erection of unsightly hoardings 
and advertisements on lands and buildings adjacent to public 
highways. 

His attention has been especially drawn to this unfortunate 
development of advertising activity by the fact that large 
hoardings are now being erected by the side of some of the new 
arterial roads in the area of Greater London, even before the 
works have been completed and the roads opened to traffic. 

During the past few years large sums have been spent by the 
Government and by highway authorities in the improvement 


of important roads and in the construction of new roads, 
appears to the Minister that it would be lamentable that t 
great arteries of traffic should immediately be marred and 
figured by unsightly advertisements, and the wayfaring p 
thereby deprived, in great measure, of the enjoyment yw 
public highways should afford. 

I am therefore to ask that you will move your Counc 
consider whether any further action can usefully be taker 
them, under the powers conferred by the Advertisen 
Regulation Act, 1907, or otherwise, to safeguard the ameniti 
the public highways under their control. yo 

We are very glad to hear of this useful step which 
we hope, be followed up by drastic action on the part of 
County Councils concerned, as the evil is a very great 
and carries with it no counterbalancing good. 

Rating. 3 

We are fully convinced that the basis of our pre 
system of rating should be completely revised, as at pre 
it acts in the direction of checking development. 
scheme formulated by Mr. Gibbs, of Sheffield, and wo: 
out in detail by him, is one which would mark a g 
advance in method. Briefly stated, it would substi 
for rates what Mr. Gibbs calls a local income tax—tha 
those living in a locality should be assessed on a basi 
what they earned in a locality. We may take as an exti 
instance the case of a stockbroker and,a contractor, 
stockbroker may be able to make a large income and 
may be rated on his occupation of two or three room 
which, and on the Exchange, he can transact all his busi 
It is necessary for purposes of his business to be in the h 
of the City, to the expenses of which he contributes ¢ 
paratively little. The contractor, on the other hand, ma 
a similar income, must have large works. He will prob 
own yards, joinery works and perhaps even brickfields, 
on all these he has to pay a large amount in local x: 
Under Mr. Gibbs’ system the two men would have to 
equally, and such a system would act as a stimula 
influence to trade activity. Again, we may have the 
of big premises in a town occupied by a business firm w 
should be enlarged or rebuilt, but that firm will very o 
turn down a project they would gladly carry out bec 
they know their assessments will be increased. U: 
Mr. Gibbs’ system this fear would not exist, but if as ar 
of building better and more convenient premises the busi 
increased, the yield of the rates would automatically ; 
greater. And in every way the proposal would operat 
favour of those organising and employing a large nun 
of men. Taking the case of contractors again, t 
are two main classes among them, the first consistin 
those who are builders and craftsmen, covering with t 
joinery and other shops and their engineering departr 
the whole breadth of a builder’s calling and keeping 
employing large numbers of workmen in constant occ 
tion, and the other class who simply manipulate buil 
as a financial operation and who for the most part ¢ 
on their operations by a system of sub-contracts. 
two men we have described may each do their 1 
efficiently, but there can be little doubt that it is the 
and not the second class of builders whom we should 
to have more of, and it is this first class who are pena 
by our present system of rating. More than this, itis 
first class of contractors who are much more likel} 
understand the workers than the purely financial | 
who know little of the inner intricacies of building. — 
rates of our larger towns more and more tend to 4 
useful employments which are required within t 
outside their limits to the detriment of public interests 
convenience, and this Mr. Gibbs’ proposals would lar 
counteract. . 

A Workman’s Complaint. . 

We should like to know whether the following comp! 
by “ A Bricklayer,” which is given in the “ Daily Hera 
is genuine or not. The bricklayer in question had to ¢ 
the walls of a shop with glazed tiling, in doing which tw 
three hundred had to be cut. He found’ that by d 
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s with a chisel many were broken and much {ime spent, 
having some experience with glass cutting he used a 
smond, with the result that the tiles were cut cleanly 
1 easily without breakages occurring. His employer 
ndered at the rapid rate the work was being done, and, 
ng shown the reason, hinted at some recognition at the 
1 of the job, but the suggested “ bonus ” was withheld 
sause the ‘job had to be cut so close.” 
Hither “A Bricklayer ” has told an embellished story 
he has come across an employer who should be shown 
We do not know which, but should he come across 
‘ note would ask him to write to us. 


The Rent Restrictions Act. 

The question whether a shop with living premises over 
;3 a dwelling-house within the meaning of the Rent 
[strictions Act was decided in the negative by Judge 
wdall, K.C., at the Liverpool County Court. The 
oe sought possession of the premises, and in giving a 
sidered judgment, his Honour said the question he had 
ean was whether the premises, 2s held by the 


endant, were a dwelling-house within the meaning of 
| Rent Restrictions Act. The defendant lived and had 
| head office at Harrogate, and was the owner of a large 


nber of boot-repairing shops all over the couniry, of 
ch the shop in question was one. In the present case 
' defendant’s manager lived over the shop, and it was 
(venient for the manager to live there, but there was 
hing in the defendant’s business to necessitate the resi- 
ce of the manager over the shop, or making it incumbent 
the defendant to provide any residence for his manager. 
‘he defendant,” concluded his Honour, “ has not satisfied 
that the premises are, as held by him, a dwelling-house 
hin the meaning of the Act, and I therefore give judg- 
it for the plaintiff for possession within a month.” 

tr. G. Justin Lynskey (for the defendant) asked for a stay 
‘xecution with a view to an appeal. He said the matter 
_ of supreme importance to the defendant, who had a 
‘t number of shops in which the same conditions with 
‘rd to the tenancy obtained. 

is Honour granted a stay of 21 days. 

5 seems to us that the decision come to is a reasonable 
|and likely to be generally upheld. 


e Exhibition of British Primitives at 
| Burlington House, 

he remarkable collection of works being shown at 
ington House till the end of November should on no 
yunt be missed by those interested in the history of 
! It is the first exhibition of early English art ever 
., and will come as a revelation even to the expert, who 
‘find himself quite unprepared for the variety and 
vllence of English art from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
uries. It is indeed probable, as suggested by Mr. 
A. Constable in his invaluable introduction to the 
logue, that many works of art abroad now ascribed 
‘emish and other artists may, in fact, be the work of 
lishmen, and exported during the Reformation. Again, 
ill probably, for example, be a great surprise to most 
dle that the influence of English art in Norway during 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was profound, and 
‘4 Master so important as Mathew Paris may be respon- 
for an English altarpiece, now in the Museum of 
Stiania, which undoubtedly belongs to the school of 
Albans ; the group of photographs representing this 
other works in Norway executed by Englishmen or 
Jorwegians working under English influence should by 
deans be disregarded. 

1¢ oldest: work of art shown, if we except the illuminated 
uscripts, is the remarkable fresco, Byzantine in 
acter, of St. Paul at Melita, in Canterbury Cathedral 
J), of which a full-size copy is shown. The original, 
nily ,isin existence, but the destruction wrought by the 
of 1834 throws us back on copies for such masterpieces 
wtly English fresco as the Painted Chamber at West- 
ter, a remarkable reconstitution of which (No. 5) will 
¥ careful study; the details drawn by the younger 
tard (No, 6) should also be examined. Westminster 
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Abbey, however, still remains the most notable source for 
our knowledge of early English painting. Look at the 
hieratic “ St. Faith ” (No. 7), the more realistic “‘ Monk in 
Prayer” (No. 9), the astonishing “Henry III” and 
 Kdward II ”’ on the sedilia (copies, all these, of course, of 
the originals), or the delightful knightly figures from the 
tomb of Edmund Crouchback (No. 24). The reconstruc- 
tion of the lost wall-paintings in St. Stephen’s Chapel 
arouses regrets, but they can be far more adequately 
studied here than in the pages of J.T. Smith. Words fail 
us to describe the beauty of the glorious “ Richard IT,” the 
finest royal portrait which the fourteenth century has left 
us, which can be far better seen here than in the Abbey 
itself. 

It is ascribed to one or two French artists, though all 
authorities agree that it was executed in England ; but as 
the sole ground for the belief that it was executed by a 
foreigner rests upon its astonishing quality as a work of art, 
we may fairly ask whether, now that the wall paintings at 
Kton have revealed to us what English artists could do in 
1480, an English artist may not have been capable even of 
the Richard II. ninety years before. It is to the Eton wall 
paintings indeed—or rather to the exquisite drawings of 
them made in 1847—that most people will turn, and that 
their artist, William Baker, deserves to rank with Van 
Kyck cannot seriously be denied. When such a work as 
the “St. Etheldreda”’ (No. 51) is examined side by side with 
photographs of the finest Flemish work of the period, it does 
not suffer by the comparison, though it is of course more 
archaic than Florentine work of the period. 

More astonishing stillis the “Crucifixion,” a wood-panel 
sixteen feet long and even now, although cut down, six feet 
six inches high, which comes from the remote church of 
Foulis Easter, seven miles from Dundee, and dates from 
about 1470. The splendid composition, the character of 
the faces and figures, and the grandly decorative character of 
the whole are amazing. Close examination will show that its 
execution is admirably suited to its purpose: the oil is 
put on with broad coarse strokes of the brush, each knowing 
where it is going, each vigorous and effective : it is a sort 
of religious scene-painting in oil, preserving its devotional 
character in spite of its huge scale, and is a revelation of the 
power of the English artist of the age. 

The characteristic use of gesso and ofa background woven, 
as it were, of damask will strike all who have visited the 
Norfolk churches and are familar with such painted rood- 
screens as those at Ranworth and Cawston. There are 
many examples of this East Anglian school, but space 
forbids our mentioning even the more important. Architects, 
however, may well sigh for the day when they could call in 
the aid of artists of the calibre of those who executed the 
four figures of Kings found as part of a wainscot in Baston 
House, Keston (Nos. 72-75) ; their quality is most remark- 
able, and has that sense of character usually ascribed to 
Flemish art, a judgment which many works in this most 
fascinating exhibition must cause us to revise. 


A Cause of Unemployment. 

The Government proposals for the relief of unemploy- 
ment during the winter are very much what were antici- 
pated and will call for little comment. Itis a bad thing that 
£50,000,000 of public money should have to be expended, 
for relief schemes are never really economical. If useful 
works are wanted they should be carried out as commercial 
propositions : to carry them out at a particular time is often 
to carry them out before they.are needed, and so to cause 
waste. A good deal of unemployment was probably 
inevitable, but its great expansion has been largely due 
to the incorrigible over-spending of Government Depart- 
ments and their disastrous meddling with the functions of 
our normal life. We should probably be within the mark 
if we said that the departments could be reduced to two- 
thirds or one-half their present size with no loss of their 
efficiency, which is not remarkable, and with very great 
relief to all classes of people. We are paying for the ad- 
ministration of public affairs colossal sums with little result, 
and the same methods adopted in business would lead to the 
bankruptcy of all private enterprise. 
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Ancient Cities of Southern France. 


IV.— Nimes, Pont du Gard, Uzés. a 
By H. A. J. Lams, A.R.I.B.A. . = 


NIMES: VIEW OF ROMAN ARENA, 


Nimes, but a short railway journey of about 15 miles 
from Avignon, a well-known old Roman town of the greatest 
interest, was occupied by the Romans in the first century 
and named Nemausus. One does not have to remain long 
in the town, which is of considerable size, to see signs of the 
Roman occupation. ~ 

The well-known Arena is perhaps the most imposing 
object of antiquity. Built early in the second century A.D. 
it is constructed of massive blocks of stone, fitted together, 
as was the Roman custom, without cement or mortar. 


NIMES : UPPER GALLERY OF ROMAN ARENA, 


Elhptical in shape, it is smaller, but in better preserva- 
tion than the Arena at Arles, and is enclosed by a massive 
flanking wall of sixty arcades to each of the two storeys, 
which on the lower storey are separated by square pilasters 
without bases and on the upper by engaged Doric columns. 

Wide corridors with deep vaulting run at different levels 
below the tiers of seats, with numerous entrances to the 


different parts of the Arena. Much of the vaulting, a: 

and stone seats have been restored, the arena bein 
quently used to-day for bull-fights, a popular pasti 
this part of the country, but which I believe is a ve 


affair compared with those carried out in Spain. — 


Standing in the centre of the town and surround 
horrible objects of modern invention, i.e., lamp_ 
tramway standards and iron railings, stands one of th 
preserved Roman temples in existence—the Maison 
Dedicated to the two sons of Agrippa, Caius an 
it was built in the first century a.D.~ 

Pseudo-peripteral, the proportion and carvin 
Corinthian columns is magnificent, and the carvin; 
tail of the entablature is still wonderfully preser 
fortunately during the middle ages it was 1 
served in turn as a church, warehouse and stab. 
of it were restored early in the nineteenth century 
to-day used as a museum. Some splendid spe 
Roman urns stand in the forecourt. a 

In the beautiful Jardin de la Fontaine will be i 
source of the famous fountain of Nimes—whi 
through the old Roman baths; these are at a somewha 
level, and it is only at certain stages of the wate: 
can be properly seen. It is curious to note that 
are surrounded by a miniature Versailles in t 
flights of steps, balustrades, statues and vases 0 
century art. Nearby is the ruined Temple 
standing on the site of an earlier temple, w 
of the Roman Thermae. : 

Above the gardens and on the highest point 0 
will be found the Tour Magne, an immense 
structure, 118 feet high, built by the Romans ai 
tower 16 B.c. Considerably restored in 1843, it ¢ 
climbed by means of a spiral staircase up the 
from the top of which one is rewarded with a mé 
view over Nimes and other surrounding country ana 
glimpse of the Mediterranean in the distance if the air 
sufficiently clear. a 

The Cathedral St. Castor, built originally on the : 
a temple of Augustus, has had an unusually cheq 
career, and consequently is a mixture of all the s 
architecture. It was first rebuilt in 1030 and rest 
1096. In the 16th and 17th centuries it was twice 
so that the oldest surviving part is now the tower and 
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NiMES: CATHEDRAL ST. CASTOR. 


he facade, below the pediment of which, as shown in 
illustration, are remarkably executed carvings of 
es from the Old Testament. 

aving heard much of the famous Pont du Gard, I 
¢ expected to find the descriptions of it far too wonder- 
and consequently was prepared for disappointment. 
id, however, to my delight that this was not the case. 


IMES: FRIEZE DETAIL, CATHEDRAL ST. CASTOR. 


nkly, I was amazed at the size and magnitude of 
hormous aqueduct, by far the most imposing object, 
sure, left by the Romans. To reach this bridge, one 
(0 by train either from Nimes or Avignon, via 
ulins ; about 15 miles from the first two places and 
tom Remoulins. Round a bend in the road one 
aly comes across this massive structure spanning the 
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THE PONT DU GARD. 


Gardon, and built in the Roman manner of huge blocks of 
stone without cement; 880 feet long and 160 feet high 
above the river, mere measurements scarcely describe its 
size ; composed of three tiers of arches, six at the lower 
stage, 1] in the middle and 35 smaller arches carrying the 
actual water conduit, it was supposedly built in the 19th 
century B.c. by Agrippa. Damaged somewhat in the 
17th century, it has withstood to a remarkable degree the 
ravages of time and weather. One must view it from its 
western side, since the bridge added to it early in the 18th 
century carries the main road from Uzés to Beaucaire. 


Whilst in this direction it is well worth going the extra 
10 miles to see Uzés, if only to see the two picturesquely 
arcaded “ places,” which are the most attractive I have 
seen. Bordered by small trees, these old arcades, under 
which the quaintly attired inhabitants sell their wares, 
flank the square on all four sides, and are worthy subjects 
for a sketch or painting. ; 

Another object of interest in the town is the 12th century 
Tour Fenestrelle, a slender cylindrical tower reminding one 
of an Italian campanile, and unique in France, belonging 
to the church of St. Etienne. 

The chateau of the Ducs d’Uzés is also an imposing 
building, begun in the 11th century and finished in the 
16th. On the roof will be noticed, picked out in coloured 
tiles, the ducal arms. By the side of the castle are the 
remains of a 6th century crypt which gave shelter to the 
Christians and which extended some distance, probably, 
underground. 

Bicycling in this part of France is far from pleasurable. 
The majority of the roads are in an appalling condition ; 
added to this is the dust nuisance, intensified by the 
“mistral,” a north-west wind often very cold and of oreat 
force, for ever blowing in the valley of the Rhone. 


It is interesting to note the means whereby the farmers 
cope with the wind. At different angles will be seen 
planted closely together tall cypress or fir trees to form a 
screen and often hurdles of wattle or reeds are put up in 
addition. 

The most comfortable means of getting about is by car; 
these, as I have mentioned before, can be hired very cheaply 
just now, thanks to the rate of exchange, though a good 
deal of ground can be covered very easily on foot, 


[The final section deals with Arles, St.Remy and Les Baua.] 
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Mural Decoration in India. A 
By V. B. Metta. | 
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A FRESCO FROM THE AJANTA CAVES, REPRESENTING THE KINNARAS GANDHARVAS 
AND SUPERNATURAL BEINGS. ABOUT A.D. 300. 


The art of mural decoration is very ancient in India, 
almost as ancient as her history.. You read in the great 
epics called the “ Ramayana” and the “ Mahabharata,” 
written about three thousand years ago, of the walls of 
royal palaces and temples glowing with pictures so full of 
life that they made nature sick with envy. But time, the 
climate of the country, and that most destructive of all 
forces, man, have played havoc with ancient Indian 
paintings, so that very few of them survive to-day. These 
few ones that survive are to be found in the Ajanta, Bagh 
and the Ramgarh caves. These caves are of the Buddhist 
period, and so the frescoes in them are most probably 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand years old. Of these 
frescoes those of the Ajanta caves are the best preserved 
and finest from the point of view of artistic beauty. They 
show that painting had attained a high degree of perfection 
in India at the time when they were painted. There is as 
much feeling of tenderness, pathos and spiritual beauty in 
them as in the best works of the Pre-Raphaelite ariists 
of Italy. But at the same time they are more vital, more 
full of the poetry and movements of daily life, than are 
those of the Italian masters. 

There comes a big gap in the history of Indian painting 
after these cave paintings were painted. There are hardly 
any pictures to be found in the country from the tenth to 
the sixteenth century, when another great period of Indian 
painting begins. The influence of Persian painting was 
strong on the art of this period. Mural decoration was also 
taken up along with other kinds of painting at this time, 
and you see fine examples of it on the walls of buildings in 
Fatehpur Sikri. But strangely enough the art of mural 
decoration was again neglected in the country from the 


eighteenth century. All true artists took to miniatu 
painting, and so it was left to mere artisans—men who-kne 
little of drawing and painting and less of compositio 
The result was that the walls of houses and temples we 
made hideous by the most appallingly ugly paintings th 
you can imagine. 4 

The British are an unimaginative people. They cann 
realise that what is good for them is not necessarily go 
for others, and so they introduced European art in Ind 
when they became masters of the country. In the a 
schools which they established there, nothing but t 
European methods of drawing and painting were taug] 
And the art of mural decoration was totally neglected 
them, because they themselves knew so little of it! T 
result of their policy was disastrous in the extreme. India 
educated in those art schools began to imitate Western ¢ 
and artists, although their temperament and instincts we 
wholly Eastern. They were, therefore, always trying | 
express alien feelings and never their own feelings in th 
works. No wonder if they could not achieve anyth 
remarkable under the circumstances ! . 9 

But in the last few years India has begun to becol 
Indian again, and so her ancient arts are being revlv 
And the art of mural decoration is among these renase 
arts. About two years ago, Mr. Gladstone Solomon, 
enthusiastic British artist, was made the principal of 
Bombay School of Art. He feels that all Indians : 
artists to their finger-tips, and that, if there is any particu 
branch of painting in which they can excel, it is the | 
of mural decoration. He, therefore, at once started 
mural-decoration class in his school, in which students | 
given the fullest possible scope to express their inher! 
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stincts. The result has been most encouraging. Artists 
ained under him have already executed a number of 
vintings in a truly decorative manner on the walls of the 
shool of Art and the Government House in Bombay, 
hich have elicited praise from some of the leading 
uropean artists who have seen them. The critic might 
jnt out European influence in them, and say that they 
e not wholly Indian in: composition, technique, or feeling. 
iis cannot be denied. But this European influence is 
coming less and less marked as time passes, so that in 
jout a decade from now we might corfidently expect this 
+ to become wholly Indian in everything. 

Mr. Solomon, being a British artist, knows the art of 
ural decoration as practised by Puvis de Chavannes and 
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other Northern European artists—that is, embedding 
canvas in the wall and painting the picture onit. He does 
not know, or at least he has not taught, the art of painting 
the /resco buono to his pupils yet. In ancient India artists 
knew how to paint direct on the wall, as the cave paintings 
testify. They used to apply a mixture of clay, cowdung, 
pulverised trap-rock and rice husks to the surface of the 
rock or wall, and cover it with a thin coating of fine, white, 
polished chunam (Indian lime). The picture was then 
painted on it, and, after it was finished, its surface was 
burnished with a small trowel, so that its colours became 
deeply ingrained. 

There is no reason why the old method of fresco painting 
should not be revived in India to-day. ‘ 


A MURAL PAINTING IN GOVERNMENT HOUSE, BOMBAY, INDIA. 


Unemployment Schemes and Building Subsidy. 


Works of public utility are to be assisted by grants, so as to 
ovide employment in depressed industries. All applications 
ould be addressed to the Secretary, Unemployment Grants 
mmittee, 23, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. Works must be of 
iblic utility—e.g., gas, water, electricity, tramways, docks, 
thours, and canals. The schemes must afford employment 
ing the coming winter months in industries at present 
‘ected by severe unemployment. 

All materials used in any of the schemes must be of British 
anufacture and the Committee will require to satisfy them- 
lves as to the reasonableness of the accepted tender. 

Assistance will be limited to a maximum of 50 per cent. of 
© interest on the expenditure, as and when incurred, out of 
pital raised, and will normally be given only for the period 
ting which the expenditure is not reasonably remunerative. 
ditions in respect to the distribution of profits and terms on 
uch the capital is raised, etc., will be considered separately 
on the merits of each scheme. 

Mr. A. J. Bennett, M.P., has received from the Ministry of 
alth an explanation with reference to the payment of a subsidy 
*houses built before the Housing Act was passed. The Minister 
ys:—* Where I approve a scheme proposed by the local 
thority, and am satisfied that the authority has given assurance 
anticipation of the approval of the scheme on the faith of which 
builder has proceeded, I shall be prepared to pay to the local 
thority the equivalent of the Government contribution con- 
plated by the Act in respect of such houses. In future local 
thorities should not give any undertaking that they will pay 
— before their proposals have received approval of the 
nis ry.” 

The amount advanced out of the Local Loans Fund in respect 
‘housing was last year just over seven millions, as compared 
th nearly thirty-three millions for 1921-22. 


National Federation of House Builders at 
Harrogate. 

Mr. David Simpson, the Mayor of Harrogate, who by pro- 
fession is a builder, welcomed the members of the National 
Federation of House Builders to Harrogate recently. In his 
speech he stated that if it were possible to get the speculative 
builder to work the housing question would be solved. But 
until the Government cleared away what had been imposed on 
owners of property, this would never be accomplished. The 
real landlord to-day was the County Court judge. Tenants 
sublet property at rates profitable to themselves, while leaving 
the landlord to carry out the exacting conditions of the Govern- 
ment and execute the necessary repairs. 

The President of the Federation emphasised the fact that brick- 
laying and plastering were the two key industries in the building 
trade, and that in these branches there was a serious shortage 
of workers. Many circumstances contributed towards the 
difficulties, and not the least of them was the fact that trade 
unions had now to be consulted as to how many men could be 
taken on. The trade union leaders seemed incapable of grasping 
the real interests of the workers. So long as the industry was held 
up by a shortage of one or two classes so long would the great 
mass of dependent industries feel the lack of employment. 
It was further stated that if necessary 40 million bricks could be 
imported from Holland and Belgium, and it was to be hoped 
that with the knowledge of this existing competition home 
producers would get on with producing bricks cheaply, rather 
than endeavouring to regulate prices. 

A resolution was adopted by the meeting urging the Govern- 
ment to indicate promptly and definitely what conditions are 
to be fulfilled in order to qualify for the subsidy, so as to enable 
private enterprise to receive the assistance which Parliament 
intended to provide when passing the Act. Further, it was 
decided to send a request to the Ministry to receive a deputation. 
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Messrs. Holland, Hannen & Cubitts, Ltd., are the contractors 
for the new offices of the ‘‘ Daily Sketch,” which are taking 
definite shape in the Gray’s Inn Road. The steel structure is 
one mass of girders at the present moment, as no stonework is 
discernible. We looked down into the future machine rooms 
some little while ago and the depth at which these are placed was 
rather a revelation. Messrs. Edward Wood & Co., Ltd., of 
London and Manchester, are responsible for all the constructional 
steel. The metal windows are being made by the Luxfer Co., 
16, Hill Street, Finsbury, and Messrs. Medway’s Safety Lift Co. 
are fitting electric lifts. The Lancashire Brunswick Rock 
Asphalte Co., of Manchester, are supplying the reinforced 
concrete asphalte. Fire protection is being fitted by Messrs. 
George Mills & Co., Ltd., 181, Queen Victoria Street, who are 
applying the Titan patent automatic sprinklers. Glass and 
glazing are by Messrs. Alfred Goslet & Co., Ltd. The heating 
and ventilation is being carried out by Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, 
Ltd., and the sanitary fittings will be from Messrs. H. Pontifex & 
Sons. We have not seen the elevations and so are unable to 
express an opinion as to the architectural character of the 
building, which is placed at some distance from the Gray’s Inn 
Road.. Possibly some forecourt is in the scheme, so as to 
permit of the loading of the distributing vans to take place 
within the confines of the company’s property, rather than on 
the public roadway, which, with the tram lines running down the 
Gray’s Inn Road, would be a great inconvenience. 


We have noted a big announcement on a board of the extension 
of Messrs. Willing & Co. at the King’s Cross end of the Gray’s 
Inn Road, but building operations have not started yet. As we 
repass the “ Daily Sketch” building we note,a sign announcing 
that the L.C.C. are prepared to let a piece of ground nearly 
4,000 ft. in area on a 99 years’ lease as a building site. This 
plot has been vacant for a number of years, and as the situation 
is very good we are in the nature of things a little surprised. 


Passing down Leather Lane, at the back of the massive 
Prudential building we see that Messrs. Goodman are en- 
gaged in demolishing some old buildings in Greville Street. 
One was a common lodging house and the other was gutted by 
fire some little while since. It is reasonable to assume that the 
Prudential Company will build much in the same style as 
St. Martin’s House, which are residential quarters for the 
company. For many months the upper part of the three rear 
sides of the quadrangle forming the company’s main offices have 
been shrouded by a mass of scaffolding. This has all been 
removed and three storeys in the mansard roof are now displayed, 
which must add considerably to the company’s accommodation. 
The Leather Lane-Greville Street corner has been refaced and 
the terra cotta is of a very pleasing colour. 


Nos. 14-18, on the opposite side of the road, is by Messrs. 
Gilbert & Constanduros, architects, of 43, Finsbury Square. 
Messrs. Wm. F. Blay, Litd., of London and Dartford, are the 
contractors. Big-Span flooring is by Messrs. Diespeker Co., 
Lid. The wall and floor tiles are supplied by Carters, of Poole. 
Messrs. Caston & Co., Ltd., Tabard Street, are fitting the wrought 
iron lift enclosures. The well-known Crittall sign is to be seen 
displayed from the scaffolding, and Messrs. Benham & Son, of 
Wigmore Street, are responsible for the heating and ventilation. 
The steel work is by Messrs. Dawney. The hoarding which still 
hides the ground floor will very shortly be removed and then we 
shall be able to judge the merit of this new building, which has 
replaced a very uninteresting block of times gone by. The upper 
portion of the new house is entirely free from scaffolding, and we 
feel that the three mansard windows rather spoil the sky line of 
what is otherwise quite an inotfensive design. 


Passing on, we are attracted by the distant signs of building 
operations in the market, but on reaching the place find nothing 
of interest, so, reflecting, we remember that Farringdon Street 
Metropolitan station was undergoing reconstruction when we 
last visited the district. At the station we find that, though 
nearing completion, Messrs. M. J. Maddison, Ltd., the builders, 
have still some work to do. .Placed in a smoky locality the 
faience-covered facade will easily lend itself to cleaning opera- 
tions, and we can unhesitatingly state that the new buildings 
are a great improvement. The bridge has been widened go as to 
permit the Metropolitan Railway Company to erect a number of 
single-storeyed shops facing the station. The morning and 
evening passenger traffic being here very considerable, these 
positions should be productive of satisfactory business. The 
United Construction Co., Ltd., 168, Regent Street, W., are the 
builders and contractors of these shop premises. 


Facing the old Post Office (the foundation stone of which w. 
laid by Mr. Raikes in 1890) a new building is rearing itself upwar 
The steel work, by Messrs. Dorman, Long, is being rapid 
covered by Portland stone coming from the quarries of Mess; 
F. J. Barnes, Ltd., of Portland. The floors of this new buildi 
are fitted by the ‘‘S.M.” Hollow Fire-resisting’ Floor Constry 
tion, and though it may be another six months before we see ¢] 
building finished, we are sure the architects will have rea 
fine position and have filled it by a building of good design 


a. | 
Passing on to Newgate Street we arrive at the prentises. 
Messrs. Horne Bros., built by Messrs. Higgs & Hill, who are nc 
engaged in erecting ‘Tudor House”’ for Messrs. Libertys, et 
What struck us most in connection with this Newga 
Street building was the masterly way the builders arrang 
matters so as to permit their clients to carry on business duri 
the entire rebuilding operations. At one time we had ¢ 
impression of a floating island carrying a heavy crane. Are 
turally we feel that the thin steel pillar which is called upon 
hold the whole weight of one corner, though constructional 
perfectly safe and strong, is artistically weak and gives ¢ 
observer a disconcerting shock when surveying the whc 
structure. 1 


Tooting, S.W., have started excavations for foundations. " 
have been so planned as to permit the widening of this forn 
rather congested corner. ae 


e a 

The Monnoyer British Construction Co., Ltd., of 6 Ne 
Burlington Street, W.1, have been engaged for some time wi 
the erection of a block of offices that has its front entran 
in King Street, Cheapside, and also has an entrance ar 
exit in Lawrence Lane. The building should be finished early 
the new year. Messrs. Jackson & Boyce, of Berners Street, 
carrying out the electric lighting. a 


The Swiss Banking Corporation building, Gresham Stree 
Coleman Street, has made considerable progress. Messi 
Ashby & Horner, Ltd., are the contractors, and Messrs. Le Gran 
Sutcliffe & Gill have sunk the artesian well. The steelwork ist 
Messrs. Lindsey’s Paddington Iron Works. The first and secor 
and a portion of the third floor construction is laid, but there 
no sign to be seen to indicate to the passer-by the name of t) 
specialist engaged. 4 

St. Margaret’s Church, Lothbury, is being restored, and ) 
sign of Messrs. Dove Bros. is very conspicuous. Passing behir 
this church and through a number of narrow passages ai 
streets, we found ourselves close to the London Wall entran 
into Finsbury Circus. Messrs. Trollope & Colls, Ltd., a 
engaged on reconstruction work at Nos. 60 and 61, London Wa 


We now approach the object of our having turned northwai 
from the Bank—the Anglo Persian Oil Co., Ltd.’s new premise 
Finsbury Circus and Moorgate Street, by Sir Edwin L. Lutyen 
R.A., architect. Contractors, Messrs. Howell Williams, Lt 
Messrs. Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd., have supplied the constru 
tional steel. The Crittall sign for metal casements is here aga 
conspicuous. As we turn into the Circus we see that the wi 
expanse of the roof is free of scaffolding. To form any defini 
impression of the Circus facade is at present impossible. V 
are inclined to be a trifle disappointed when recalling the “ Roy 
Academy ”’ drawing exhibited this year at Burlington Hou 
under the title of Britannia House. The finely sculptured friez 
almost at the top of the building, whilst in keeping wi 
style of the upper portion, seems to us—looking up from tl 
street—to be wasted in so far as we cannot appreciate the ri 
detail. But when the building from the Circus is complete 
cleared of all hoardings and scaffoldings we shall possibly reali 
to the fullest extent the hope that is inspired within us that * 
Edwin Lutyens has given us a building rich in contrasts ar 
beauty. The Moorgate Street facade is shrouded and hidd 
and defies any estimate of its elevation. The Automat 
Telephone System have a very effectively coloured enamelle 
plate attached to the scaffolding. And the sign of Mess 
Waygood, Otis, Ltd., is to be seen, denoting that the lifts will | 
of the well-known and appreciated quality which has passed 4 
test of many years. The Leyland Rubber Co., Ltd, a 
supp'y:ng many square yards of rubber flooring, and Messr 
Jenkins & Son, of Torquay, are executing the marble work. 

Moorfields is closed to vehicular traffic. The Foundation Cc 
Ltd., are engaged in what—from the surrounding stacks—see 
to be tube construction. The road surface has been broken 80 
to give an easier access to the operations going on below. — 
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P. B. Hourton, Architect. 


Housing 


The Todmorden Corporation has been endeavouring to build 
guses. With the approval of the Ministry of Health sites were 
urchased and roads constructed with drains and mains, but 
1e Ministry would not sanction the erection of houses, intimating 
» the Corporation that the Ministry considered the price of 
mders far too high. Permission has been granted to the 
orporation to pay a subsidy of £100 to anyone building a house 
hich conforms to the provisions of the New Housing Act. 
1 addition, the Corporation is agreeable to sell or let portions 
‘ the Corporation sites and to lend money to builders who 
asire to erect: houses. 

The Burnley Corporation have made every effort to stimulate 
rivate building ; only 16 applications for the increased subsidy 
£8 per year for 20 years in respect to 16 houses were received. 
he facts have been placed before the Ministry of Health, who 
as given the necessary sanction for the Corporation to erect 
ty houses. Some 780 persons are on the Corporation’s 
aiting list. With such a number of prospective tenants in 
iew it is more than probable that further applications will 
e made to the Ministry for more houses as soon as the now 
roposed fifty are finished. 

‘Mr, Richard Taylor is erecting workmen’s dwellings of from 
jur to six rooms and bathroom at a cost of from £450 to £550 
wh on a piece of land seven acres in extent on the Wellfield 
state, Karsdon, Newcastle-on-Tyne, which he recently acquired. 
iis proposed eventually to build about 120 houses on the semi- 
stached principle. 

‘Messrs. Strongman & Sons submitted plans for 26 houses at 
racena Avenue, Falmouth, which were approved by the 
own Council. 

_As‘a result of issuing forms of application for the purpose of 
‘ecting houses by private enterprise the Egham Urban District 
council have received notice of proposals in respect to the 
rection of over 150 houses. 

One hundred and eighty houses are to be built by the Middles- 
prough Town Council and plans and estimates are being 
msidered. 

‘The Plymouth Corporation propose to embark upon a rather 
nbitious housing scheme; the same provides for the erection 
' 4) shops and 1,000 houses; possibly the dock improvements 
1 the Cattewater might be connected with this new scheme. 
he dock and wharf scheme will undoubtedly bring additional 
asiness and enterprise, which in turn will need the necessary 
dusing accommodation. 

‘The Rochdale Corporation hope that private building enter- 
“ise will be aroused and produce at least a further hundred 
buses; the subsidy grant per house stands at £100. The 
orporation propose to build an additional hundred houses. 
‘The Sheffield Corporation is to co-operate with private 
iterprise and hope to erect in all 2,000 houses under the pro- 
sions of the New Housing Act. 

£100 is the value of the subsidy to be allowed on each of the 
0 houses to be erected by private enterprise at Southport. 
he Ministry of Health having approved, it is presumed that 
aiding operations will start very shortly. 

At South Shields three different types of houses have been 
‘corporated in the plans for 600 houses which the Corporation 
‘opose to erect. 

‘The insanitary area in West Bridgend is to be cleared and 
1 the site eight shops and sixteen dwellings erected by the 
‘umbarton Town Council. At Silvertonhill the same Council 
oposes to build twenty-eight houses. 

A tenement of twenty-four working class homes is to be 
ected at Elmfield Park by Dalkeith Town Council. 

‘The Corporation of Dewsbury has agreed to provide about 
0 houses in the near future. 
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The Dorking Urban District Council desire to erect a further 
fifty houses and have submitted a formal application to the 
Ministry of Health for permission to proceed with this building 
scheme. 

The Town Council of Exeter have prepared a scheme for the 
erection of 200 houses and will seek the necessary authority 
for the execution of this project. 

The Featherstone Urban District Council have informed 
the Ministry of Health of their efforts to encourage private 
building enterprise in their locality. The Council had received a 
negative reply from the Ministry in connection for permission 
to erect several hundred houses at Streethouse and Furston. 

Twelve parlour and fifty-two non-parlour houses are to be 
erected by the Town Council of Hereford. 

The Corporation of Leeds are considering the erection of 
200 houses under the conditions and provisions of the New Hous- 
ing Act. lt has been mapped out to build fifty-one houses 
on the Netherton Road, Mirfield site, and the Urban District 
Council have applied to the Ministry of Health for permission 
to proceed. 

The Colwyn Bay Urban District Council propose to build a 
further thirty houses at Rhos-on-Sea. 

Messrs. ©. Thompson & Sons, Alnwick, have secured the 
contract for the erection of twenty-four houses in Wagon Way 
by a tender for £9,089. The approval of the Ministry of Health 
is now being sought prior to starting building operations. 

The Barnsley Town Council have awarded the contract for 
the erection of 82 houses on the Cundy Cross site to Messrs. 
Fairhurst Bros., of Wigan; the accepted tender value amounted 
to £28,912. 

The 20 ““B” type houses and the extra drainage contract 
on the Postill estate has been awarded to Messrs. C. Sparkes & 
Sons, Doncaster, by the Bridlington Town Council. The tender 
prices were £786 18s. 4d. per pair of houses, and for the extra 
laying of drainage £84 5s. 6d. 

Messrs. Rice Bros. (Norwich), Ltd., have been successful 
with a tender value of £357 per house for the erection of 24 houses 
on the Earlham housing estate for the Norwich City Council. 

Messrs. E. O. C. Howells, Coventry, tender of £16,115 has been 
recommended for acceptance for the erection of 40 houses for 
the Nuneaton Town Council on the Attleborough estate. 

The Rural District Council of Bourne has accepted tenders 
for the erection of four parlour and four non-parlour type houses 
at an estimated price of £1,570 and £1.540 respectively. 

The fact that the Brownhills Urban District Council realises 
that tenants for the purchase of one hundred houses could 
easily be secured has induced them to undertake the erection of 
this number. 

A new housing scheme is to be prepared for the Chippenham 
Town Council Housing Committee owing to the present over- 
crowded conditions in the town. 

The National Executive of the Labour party is to urge the 
Ministry as to the need for 5,000 houses at Croydon. 

A newly formed public utility society calling itself Godalming 
Tenants, Ltd., has secured a site at Farncombe and proposes to 
erect one block of four cottages and a further block of seven 
flats, 

The Dean of Guild Court, Ayr, has passed the plans for nine 
double cottages and twenty-six houses. 

The Bromley Rural District Council have passed the plans 
for nine houses and eleven bungalows at their last meeting. 

The Epsom Rural District Council have before them plans 
for the erection of eighteen houses at Ewell. 

The Heston and Isleworth Urban District Council have been 
recommended to pass the plans for fourteen houses and five 
bungalows for erection in their area. 
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The Oswestry Town Council have decided to acquire more 
land for future housing. ; 

The Dartmouth Town Council have decided to hold a public 
meeting to explain their housing scheme. The Council are 
prepared to sell sites for £50 or to let the same at a perpetual 
rental of £2 2s. per year. Further, the Council were prepared 
to advance 90 per cent. of the total cost at completion. The 
price of the houses, it is stipulated, should not exceed £450—£500. 
In an effort to explain the scheme of the Council Mr. Atkins 
said that in 20 years a man would own his own house. Payments 
for a house of this type spread over the above mentioned period 
work out as follows :—Without the Government subsidy, £35 
per year; with the subsidy, £29. 

Eight houses are to be built at Burslem, eleven bungalows and 
thirty houses at Stoke, seven bungalows in Hanley, one house at 
Longton, and one house at Smallthorne. The Stoke-on-Trent 
Town Council has been recommended to pay the £100 per house 
subsidy in respect to all the above buildings. ¥ 

A large number of new houses are to be erected at Sunbury-on- 
Thames. 

The plans for eighteen houses, two villas and nine bungalows 
have been recently approved by the Urban District Council of 
Thornton. 

The plans for seventy-seven houses in the Wandsworth district 
have been submitted to the Borough Council who have been 
recommended to pass the same. The Council is also engaged 
upon giving careful consideration to a rebuilding of the Town 
Hall scheme. 

On> hundred and fifty houses are to be built on a new 
road to be constructed by the Southport Corporation. The 
thoroughfare is to be 75 ft. wide, and it is hoped that the Lanca- 
shire County Council will improve the Preston main road which 
joins this new road just outside the borough. The labour 
needed for this scheme, it is anticipated, will absorb all the 
unemployed in the locality. 

The Aldershot Council had before them at their last meeting 
a further housing scheme which provides for twenty-five work- 
men’s houses in the West End and a similar number on the 
Aldershot Park Estate. 

Houses built in Isleworth and Heston can be erected without 
a capital expenditure on the part of the contractor if ad- 
vantage is taken of the facilities offered by the Council, who 
have received sanction for their housing scheme under the 
‘Housing Act of 1923 and the Acquisition of Dwellings Act. 
To be able to erect houses which will involve no capital 
outlay by the builder and at the same time produce a profit 
for his enterprise is surely a scheme worthy of notice and 
inquiry. 

If a house is valued at £500 the builder will receive the subsidy 
of £75. He can further borrow from the Council nine-tenths of 
the value—that is, £450, which, with the subsidy, brings the 
capital at the disposal of the builder to £25 above. the 
value of the house. The loan will be on easy terms over a 
period of twenty years. The annual charge, it is estimated, will 
work out at less than the rent of some of the Council’s dwellings 
in the same district, which would cost about £1,000 to build. 

£20,000 was left by the late Mrs. Emma Simmons, of Grange 
Road, Ramsgate, to provide assistance and relief to a class of 
people who would not in the ordinary way. benefit under any 
scheme organised by public bodies. The plans for ten houses, 
to be known as the * Simmons Houses,” have been prepared by 
Mr. Stock, architect, Queen Street, Ramsgate, for erection on a 
piece of land facing Napleton Road. 

The plans for nineteen houses and three bungalows were 
passed at the last meeting of the Mansfield Town Council. 

Mr. J. Owen, of Mitcham, proposes to erect eleven houses in 
_ Carshalton Road. 

The Urban District Council of Monkseaton passed the neces- 
sary plans for twenty-four houses and seven shops at their last 
meeting. 

The Lewisham Borough Council passed the plans for twenty- 
three houses at their last meeting. 

The plans for six bungalows, three houses and two villas 
were passed at the last meeting of the Rochester Corporation. 

The Corporation of Bristol desire to purchase and erect houses 
on the Lawford’s Gate open space, and have been recommended 
to apply to the Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow 
£27,839, the estimated cost of the whole scheme. 

The Urban District Council of Barnet have decided to prepare 
further schemes for an expenditure of £20,000 on housing. 

Two hundred houses are to built at Whifflet by the Town 
Council of Coatbridge. 

Mr. J. W. Fisher, architect, has designed twenty-four houses, 
for the Urban District Council of Irthlingborough, who propose 
to erect the same for £8,366 12s., the value of an accepted 
contract. 
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The Ministry of Health is to be approached by the Urb; 
District Council of Leek’s Surveyor and the architect of ¢ 
ninety houses which Mr. 8. Bowcock proposes to erect on t) 
Nab Hill Estate housing site with a view to obtaining { 
Ministry’s approval. 3 ¥ 

The Dundee Town Council, it is expected, will shortlyiny j 
tenders in respect to the erection of 160 houses. 

The Oldbury Urban District Council Housing Committ 
recommended that direct labour should be employed with respe 
to the 20 houses to be erected on the Bristnall Hall Farm Esta 
instead of the Council accepting any of the recent tendc 
submitted, which the Committee considered were far too hi; 
in price. e 

Plans are at the moment before a committee of the Lond 
County Council for the development of Grove Park Esta‘ 
which is 600 acres in extent. ‘The first portion to be undertak 
lies at the Bromley Road end and comprises about 183 acer 
on which 2,000 houses can be erected. The plans of the layo 
show that great consideration has been given to the retenti: 
of the well-wooded features of the country. ‘Tramways are | 
run and connect the district with the existing railway servic 
Buses already do service in the locality. House-buildi 
operations are likely to be hastened so that the State subsii 
may be available. At present tenders from contractors ha 
still to be invited. The feeling is that the whole contract shou 
remain in the hands of one firm rather than being divide 
It is thought that if one firm handles the construction it is mo 
likely to keep within the time limit set for the State subsidy. 
namely, between now and October 1, 1925. It is desired 
keep estimates for the financial year within £300,000. 

Two houses and a bungalow plans were passed by the Andoy 
Town Council at their last meeting. The plans for three hous 
were passed by the Town Council of Bunbury at Ormskir 
The West Lancashire Rural District Council approved of t 
plans for two bungalows and four houses. The new medic 
officer for Barking is having a new house built. New hous: 
are being built at Criflins, Weston, Lullingfields and Baschurc 
the Ellesmere Rural District Council having passed the necessa’ 
plans. The Urban District Council of Bingley approved of t) 
plans for four bungalows, four pairs of semi-detached hous 
and a cottage at their last meeting. In the Whitehall Ro: 
three pairs of semi-detached houses are to be built for 
Foster. The Manchester Buildings and Improvements Committ 
have passed the plans for 16 houses at Clough Road, Hod 
Street, Swinburne Street and Gilmour Terrace, Blackley. T 
Bournemouth Corporation have approved the plans for 1) 
houses. The Hazel Grove and Bramhall Urban District Coun! 
have passed plans for four houses in the Linney Road, two hous, 
in the Highfields Road, two houses in Queen’s.Road, three hous, 
in Bramhall Lane, two houses in Maple Road, and two furth 
houses in other streets. The Brighton Town Council ha: 
granted permission for the plans of the following houses to | 
carried out: Two in Tivoli Crescent North, two in Sandor 
Road, one in Goldsmid Road, another in East Drive, one | 
Beaconsfield Villas, five in Bristol Street, a house tn Stanfo 
Road, and a bungalow in Chatsworth Road. The Carl: 
Corporation Health Committee passed the plans for twenty-thr 
houses. ‘Two bungalows are to be erected, one in Chalfont 
Giles and the other near Chalfont Road Station. The Rw. 
District Council of Chapel-en-le-Frith have approved of i 
plans for four houses and one bungalow. at 

At Torquay the demand for moderate-sized hous 
cannot be met in spite of the building operations that a 
proceeding and increasing in the town. = | 

A mixed reception was accorded to a proposal made Ss 
chairman of the Bristol Housing Committee who foreshadow: 
a scheme for the erection of fifteen hundred houses at a cost 
£195 each. These houses could be erected without the aid 
bricklayers or plasterers. 4 

The Edinburgh Town Council adopted a scheme for the erectic 
of 32 houses to be built on the duo-slabsystem for £12,000, on asi 
on the Lochend estate. Each house would cost £375 and wou 
be built as two-storey houses of three apartments each. T. 
maximum unskilled and minimum skilled labour woul j 
employed in their erection. Messrs. Airey & Sons, of Leec 
are the contractors. 


If the recommendations of the Burnley Gas Committee 
adopted and carried out in respect to the erection of new 
works on the Old Hall site at an estimated cost of £200,000, ma 
building items, such as a boiler house and mechanics’ sho 
motor house, etc., will be included. The gas and electricl 
committee of Rochdale desire to erect five new setting a! 
vertical retorts at an estimated cost of £40,000. At the gaswor-. 
the City Corporation have the plans and details before them. 
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General News. 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL. 
By the late ALperr Hopes, Sculptor, 


£2,000 to be spent on improving the Ventnor Pier. 

At the cost of £4,281, the girls’ grammar school at Batley 
tensions are to be erected. 

A new pumping station is to be built at Hammersmith, the 
imated cost of which is £56,290. 

Vir, Ernest B. Bailey, Architect, of Liverpool, has planned the 
ensions to the Nurses’ Home, Alder Hey Hospital. 

Che Edinburgh Architectural Association announce their 
mge of address to 15 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 

nternal structural alterations are in progress'at Buckingham 
lace'which will not be completed until the end of November. 
Che Epsom Urban Council have purchased 5 acres of land 
m the Earl of Rosebery, for the purpose of extending the 
al cemetery. 

the Newport Corporation may possibly purchase Belle Vue 
at and the adjoining land, for the provision of a Museum 
1 Art Gallery. 

he foundation stone for the Morecombe Hospital extensions 
8 laid on October 10 by Lord Leverhulme. The buildings 
be erected are to cost £7,000. 

the estimated cost of a new hall and institute for the Port 
‘bot Labour Party is £35,000, but pending its erection a 
\porary institute in Aberavon has been occupied. 

n addition to the New Pavilion scheme, the Bournemouth 
‘yn Council have before them plans for the construction of a 
‘™enade at the foot of the cliffs on the eastern side of the 
‘number of applications are being received by the Swansea 
i district estate agents for possible factory building sites, 
ch seems to indicate that the near future building operations 
ie district will be very active. 
| 
| 


A new employment exchange is to be erected at Edgware 
Road. The Office of Works Architectural staff have prepared 
the plans and elevations. This also applies to the new Telephone 
Exchange buildings for Bishopsgate. 

The building activities at Angmering-on-Sea are increasing 
and promise to absorb the unemployed during the winter. 
Prizes are to be offered to architects for the most artistic scheme 
for re-modelling the present coastguards’ buildings. 

A scheme for the improvement of the Nottingham tramway 
service is to be put in hand at once by the Corporation, so as to 
alleviate unemployment. It is proposed to relay three sections 
of line entirely. The estimated cost is placed at £52,000. 

A district war memorial hall is to be erected at Aberayron. 
The Town Council have passed the necessary plans. Mr. Bruce 
Scotland, of Messrs. John Scotland and Sons, is the architect 
for the conversion of 22 High Street, Airdrie, into a mission hall. 

The North Wales Wesleyans are proposing to erect a new 
church at Llay Main, the new colliery district near Wrexham. 
They also propose to purchase a building in the West-End of 
London to replace the Brunswick Chapel which has been sold. 

The Ministry of Transport will shortly have before them the 
estimated cost for the reconstruction of highways from the 
Corley boundary through Watery Lane, Keresley, and Park 
Gate Road, Foleshill, to Holbrook Lane, submitted by the 
Rural District Council of Foleshill. 

The Leith Dock Commission have under consideration the 
extension of the grain elevator, the construction of a breakwater 
between Leith and Newhaven, the completion of the new berth 
on the east side of the harbour, and the proposed dock extension 
north and east of the Imperial Dock. 

In connection with the Canadian Parliament buildings, a 
Peace Tower is to be erected and completed next year. 
The principal feature of the tower will be the memorial chamber, 
the floor of which will be laid with stones gathered from the 
many battlefields of France and Belgium. 

The Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Labour both 
recently received an important deputation from Barrow, the 
result of which was an official statement to the effect that both 
Ministries were very much impressed, and that the matter 
would receive close and serious consideration. 

The tender submitted by Mr. J. F. Bush was recommended 
for acceptance by the Nottingham Education Buildings Sub- 
Committee. The tender was valued at £8,250 for the erection 
of a school to accommodate 350 boys and girls. The proposed 
school was to be erected on a site in the Sherwood Housing 
Scheme. 

At the next Manchester City Council meeting, the £25,000,000 
Twopenny Tube scheme is to be brought up again for discussion. 
It is suggested that the old infirmary site in Piccadilly would 
supply the position for a large central station. The scheme 
also includes the linking up of the four main line railway stations 
in the city. 


STOKE BARN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Unsworth & Triges, Architects. 
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The Chilean Minister of Railways is drawing up a project 
for new railway construction in the republic. The State Rail- 
ways are to deposit $1,500,000 at the end of 1923 to meet the 
estimated expenditure, a further sum of $7,000,000 during 1924, 
and $10,000,000 per annum thereafter. It is more than probable 
that tenders will be invited shortly. 

We have had a report sent to us to notify that no awards will 
be given in connection with the Empire Exhibition, but that 
a Commemoration Medal will be presented to exhibitors. We 
trust that a competition will be held for the best design for such 
a medal, and that the competition will be limited to Empire 
citizens of British nationality. f 

A new filtration house and plant was opened at Tredegar 
last week. The filtration plant cost £11,880, and was installed 
by Messrs. Bell, Ltd., Manchester. The filter-house and its 
accessories were erected by Messrs. T. Dickinson and Son, of 
Tredegar at a cost of £4,000. The plant is capable of treating 
one and a half million gallons of water per day. 

Merthyr Tydfil—The Town Council has decided to borrow 
£8,750 for the following works :—Completion of the Waterloo 
Bridge Culvert, Penyard (estimate £2,000), laying Troedyrhiw 
Recreation Ground (£2,300), culverting of Morlais Brook (£500), 
and additional work (£1,500), repairs at Gellyfaelog consequent 
on floods (£1,750) and £750 for Gellyfaelog Recreation Ground. 

H.M. Trade Commissioner at Wellington states that a report 
has been submitted to the Christchurch City Council in con- 
nection with a proposal to carry out a scheme of hydro-electric 
development on the Waimakariri River at Otarama Gorge. 
The scheme provides for the supply of electrical energy in Canter- 
bury to take the place of the power at present obtained from 
Lake Coleridge ; the estimated cost approaches £1,000,000. 

We read that there is no confirmation to the report that the 
New South Wales Government were proposing to admit the 
materials for the construction of the five million sterling Sidney 
Bridge duty free, and those proposing to tender for this contract 
or any part of it would be well advised to seek definite informa- 
tion on the subject, even with regard to the reports circulated 
that British goods would receive a preference of 10 per cent, 

L. and N.E, Railway’s Programme for 1924.—Reconstruction 
of St. Olave’s and Beccles swing bridges, £150,000 ; 
extensions at Frodingham, £38,000; new machinery at the 
Doncaster shops, new boilers, conveyors and _ other 
machinery at Immingham Power Station, £43,000; coal 
shipping staiths at North Blyth, £153,000; staiths at West 
Dunston, dock-gates at Lyne dock, Priory Yard sidings, and 
other additional work at Hull, £79,000; new dredger for Hull, 
£35,000. 


™ 


THE DECORATION OF A MUSIC ROOM. Arruur Ep. Harvey, Architect. a 
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The Birmingham City Council will have before them the rey 
scheme for works to be started as soon as possible so as to pro : 
work for the unemployed. The Asylums Committee will 
work for 50 men for five months, remaking roads, footpath 
at Rubery and Hollymoor Mental Hospitals, at a total , 
£8,000. The Education Committee recommend the insta] 
of electric lighting at 24 schools, the introduction of h 
plants into two schools, improvements to heating and ve 
tion at Municipal Technical schools, preparation of p 
at playing fields of three secondary schools, wood f 
at secondary school playing field, total cost £27,600, emplo 
213 men for an average of 24 months. The Parks Com 
could employ 460 men for 24 months laying out, levyelli 
draining, etc., at various parks and recreation grounds, at 
estimated cost of £12,500. Internal decorations of refre 
rooms, etc., at various parks would find occupation for 
for two months at a cost of £3,300. Gas service to certa 
and recreation grounds at an expense of £1,500 wou 
fifty men for two months. Improvements at municipal , 
course at Leckey Hills would employ 40 men for two 7 
and cost £1,000. The Libraries Committee recommen 
installation of electric lighting at eleven public libraries, ; 
painting of the premises at a cost of £1,600, The Public Ri 
Works Committee have sewerage works costing £425,160 an 
and estimated. The Electric Supply Committee could — 
work for 100 men for six weeks, Laying of extra high-t 
mains between Nechells and Summer Lane generating st 
at a cost of £9,550. In July last the Council approved 
schemes to the value of £1,186.543, from which amount £274, 
must be deducted, because the undertakings were not appro 
by the Unemployment Grants Committee, This would le 
an expenditure of £911,790, to which must now be adde 
cost of the schemes mentioned above, bringing the tote 
again to £1,400,000, In the estimated cost of £911,790 


£100,000; new fire station at Erdington, £15,415; n 
station at Colleridge, £17,100; erection of houses adj 
fire station, Handsworth, £10,000; extension to et 
Courts, £76,756. The Birmingham City Surveyor has 
preliminary plans. of a proposed new thoroughfare ac 


tion of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
The new elevated road would be 80 feet wide, and on 
it is suggested valuable shops property might be ere 
revenue from which would contribute considerably t 
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CONCRETE Gf KING”? PLASTER 
BLOCKS | A =i SLABS 


Partitions, External Walls, Ceilings, Roofs, efe. 
“FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 


Britannia Buildings, LEEDS 
Tel.: City 2213 and Cent. 773, and Leeds 22712 
Salmon Pastures Yard, Attercliffe Rd., SHEFFIELD 
- Bangor Wharf, Cumberland Road, BRISTOL 


Ideal Britannia Boilers 


A Complete Series 
With the Nos. 0 and 1 sizes now 
ivailable, the series of Ideal Britannia 
3oilers is complete, and comprises 
2 sizes rated from 280 to 8,210 sq. ft. 
if radiation, or 215 to 6,400 lineal feet 
if 4-in. pipe. 


No. 0 Britannia : Five sizes, with 
‘apacities from 280 to 580 sq. ft. of 
adiation. 


No. 1 Britannia; Five sizes, with 


apacities from 650 to 1,310 sq. ft. of 


di ° No. 0 Britannia Boiler No. 1 Britannia Boiler 
adiation, with Jacket. without Jacket. 


Both the Nos. 0 and 1 Boilers can be supplied with smoke outlet at back or front, and the 
No. 1 in addition can be furnished with double fire door. 


The Patent Insulated Galvanised Steel Jacket illustrated conserves heat and gives the 
oilers a neat finish. 
| WRITE FOR LISTS 


| NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Ihe LIMITED. 
» Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. 


London Showrooms : 439 &7441 Oxford Street, W.1. 
‘Telephone: Centra! 4220. Telegrams: ‘‘ Radiators, Hull.’’ Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: ‘* Idealrad, London.” 
Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “ Ideal” Radiators and “ Ideal” Boilers: 
‘xendale & Co., Ltd., Miller Street Works, Manchester. | William Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 
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The Musselburgh Town Council have decided to drop the 
whole scheme in connection with the widening of the bridge 
across the River Esk, which carries the main road between London 
and Edinburgh. During the meeting that arrived at this de- 
cision it was stated that the Council had not received any 
communication from the Transport Board since April, and had 
been unable to arrive at}j/satisfactory terms with the local 
tramways company. 
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people with large families who were living in small hous 
We cannot quite see how such a scheme can be arrange 
because of the different values of the properties. 
Parliamentary powers will be needed before the Loughborouy 
General Purposes Committee will be able to carry out th, 
scheme for the improvement of the central thoroughfares 
the town. The Town Council is to discuss the project, whi 
involves wholesale purchases and demolitions. Of course, 


THE BALL ROOM IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. Artruur Ep. Harvey, Architect. 


The Stafford Town Council are applying for permission to 
raise £30,000 for the waterworks scheme, and to extend the 
supply to include six villages in the neighbourhood. In the 
near future it is quite possible that the Council may undertake 
the erection of an electrical power station. Certain. enquiries 
have already been made; one from a ferro concrete company, 
and another from the Poldi Steel Company, London. 

Should it be possible to secure the necessary Parliamentary 
grant of £500,000, the Post Office authorities would complete 
the automatic parcels and mail tube between Paddington and 
Whitechapel. Over a million pounds has already been spent 
on the scheme, and we understand that the entire excavating 
operations are complete, but that no permanent rails have yet 
been laid. Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., carried out the 
work to its present stage. 

The Borough Engineer of Dover has submitted to the Town 
Council a number of schemes which could be started with a view 
to relieving the unemployment. The Folkestone road improve- 
ment would involve an expenditure of £15,208. The works 
plan in connection with Crabble Hill are estimated at £18,076, 
and those at East Cliff amount to £17,910. Snargate Street and 
Stand Street remodelling and tramway construction are placed 
at an outlay of £8,335. 

The demand for bricks is in excess of the supply in the New 
York district, in spite of the fact that all the brickmaking plants 
are in full operation. It would appear that the old-fashioned 
brick has not yet been ousted in America, and that even these 
progressive people are obliged to recognise the value of some 
materials that have been tested through the ages. The common 
brick lends itself very well as a foundation for stucco cement 
work—in fact, we cannot imagine a better. 

The Burton-on-Trent Town Council propose to study the 
possibility of establishing a housing exchange, by which better 
use could be made of the existing houses. The suggestion is that 
people who were living in large houses containing many rooms 
which were not needed by them might like to change with 


really is the best method in the long run; and whilst we dep! 
the destruction of any ancient dwellings of a historical inter: 
we are sure that whenever it is at all possible these relics of ' 
past. will be preserved. a | 

There was no opposition at a public inquiry held by — 
Ministry of Health at Worthing relative to the Town Counc 
scheme for laying out Beach House Park and Denton Gard 
as public walks and pleasure grounds at a cost of £16,000. — 

The old Fish Cellars at Newquay (Cornwall) have b: 
acquired on a lease by the Town Council; they adjoin tl 
property near the harbour, and, as it is possible to land ther 
all stages of the tide, the acquisition should prove a valu: 
asset to the town. It is proposed to convert the property 1! 
an additional promenade with landing facilities. 

The Brighton Corporation acquired a great stretch of the doy, 
outside the boundary before the war with a view to fut 
development on garden-city lines. If is now proposed to | 
out a portion of this land as a recreation ground at a cost) 


' £10,000. On the Lewes Road district another ground is to: 


laid out at a cost of approximately £11,000. The formatior 
the new playing-fields for the Brighton College will cost £13, 
An effort is being made to push forward these schemes 80 a‘ 
give winter work to many who would otherwise be unemploy: 

The Minister of Health having invited the Council of ‘| 
Surveyors’ Institution to consider the proposed amendme 
in the existing law and practice of rating contained im | 
Draft Rating and Valuation Bill, and to lay their views bel 
him, the Council have set up a Special Committee, represe!’ 
tive of the different branches of the profession more dire 
concerned, to report thereon. The Executives of the Cou. 
Branches in England and Wales have also been asked to exat! 
the provisions of the Bill, and to forward their observation: 
time for consideration by the Special Committee before bi 
body completes its report. The Council hope to be in a post! 
to forward a carefully considered memorandum on the D: 
Bill to the Minister before the end of the year. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“oSELF. SENTERING 


(EXPANDED METAL) 
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@ Is a Ribbed Expanded Metal. The stiffening ribs (incorporated 
in the process of manufacture) are connected by the most efficient 
type of expanded metal—diamond mesh. 


@ It is a Reinforcement for Concrete Floors and Roofs which 
entirely eliminates the use of close-boarded timber shuttering. 


@ Self-Sentering opens up a new field for Concrete Roofs. Its 
scientific construction keeps wet concrete in place until it has set. 


@ The use of Self-Sentering means Less Concrete, Less Weight, 
Lighter Framework throughout—Economy from every standpoint. 
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ENTERING EXPANDED METAL WORKS, LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET. LONDON, EC. 4. 
Phone: CITY 3201. Telegrams : SELTRUSSIT, LONDON. 


Vitreous China 
“manufactured by Shanks & Co. Ltd. 


is the latest achievement in 
Sanitary Science 
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( 
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Its great strength, non-absorbing (even when 
unglazed) and non-crazing qualities, combined 
with its beautiful appearance, make it 


supreme for SANITARY APPLIANCES 


HEAD OFFICE - ~ ~ ~ TUBAL WORKS, BARRHEAD, near GLASGOW. 


Branches: 


LONDON’ - = A. 2 a i = = - - - - - - 81 New Bonp Srreet, W.1 
MANCHESTER - - 3 wipiie emg ie eH - a ee ~ = = =  « 12 DEANSGATE 
GLASGOW ~ - : E - - Ah arg o]i 4) eRe - - - 189 West Georce STREET 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE_~ - - - - oa a ie a Ta Yate ie at! Miter nds VIOSLEY STREET 
BRISLOL, «..- ° - s - P we we me ot el 39 Broan. Street 
LIVERPOOL > - i E Pf - = = = = = «=» ' » 14 Repcross Street 


| 

| DUBLIN fe 2 = , > = 2 2 - = ~  Wix1aM’s Row, 314 Bacuetor’s WaLk 
| 
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The Lord Mayor of Manchester has been successful in 
securing an amended line of direction for the new arterial Road 
No. 10. As originally planned, the road would have cut through 
Hough End Hall. But owing to the Lord Mayor’s efforts, the 
arterial road will now be placed 150 feet away from the Hall. 
At a meeting held at John Rylands’ Library, on September 25 
last, Lord Egerton expressed himself personally interested in 
Hough End Hall, and promised the City Corporation the first 
refusal of the site should the City care to preserve the property 
permanently. 

There are big schemes under consideration in Cape Town 
that if they materialise will find employment for many people. 
The programme includes the re-modelling of Adderley Street, 
the great thoroughfare of the city. The building of a new 

railway terminus, in which to centralise all the railway, harbour 
and Customs offices and staffs. Furthermore it is proposed to 
erect a modern theatre on the site of the present railway station, 
and also to build a first-class hotel and new General Post Office, 
the latter to stand back from the street, leaving the spot 
occupied by the present edifice available for shops. 

The Jedburgh Town Council have refused a proposal by the 
District Committee to repair and widen the bridge, a mutual 
structure over the Jed, at a cost of £5,000. Submitting an 
alternative scheme to the District Committee, based on an 
offer made by Sir William Arrol & Company, Limited, who 
offered to build a new reinforced concrete bridge at a cost of 
£5,810. - We feel that the difference between the cost of re#airing 
and widening an old bridge and the erection of an entirely new 
structure is so small, that is to be hoped that the District Com- 
mittee will agree to the alternative proposal and permit the 
work to be started soon so that some of the unemployed may 
be absorbed in the unskilled portions of the undertaking. 

Two instalments of the film illustrating the Japanese earth- 
quake are now before the public. To members of the pro- 
fession these films are of considerable interest. The first 
instalment gave us the impression that a good many buildings 
had escaped. But the second makes one realise the terrible 
devastation which was caused by the fire. Surely some means 
can be found by which water mains are not rendered entirely 
valueless in such events. In districts which are known to be 
subject to earthquakes, some means should be found to preclude 
the havoc of fire which follows all these visitations. The films 
testify that the concrete buildings and houses built on European 
lines, withstood the shocks, but were ruined by the fire which 
followed. 


New Catalogues. 


We have received a copy of their ‘‘ Rok” roofing catalogue 
from Messrs. D. Anderson & Son, of Park Road Works, Stretford, 
Manchester, London and Belfast. This firm, who have had the 
experience of upwards of 70 years in the preparation of felt, and 
were actually supplying roofing felt to the British Government 
during the Crimean War, bring their years of actual experience to 
the manufacture of roofing felt, and may rightly claim to be an 
authority on the subject. 

“Rok” is composed of strong, carefully prepared sheets of 
fibre, which is saturated with an elastic w aterproot compound, 
and which Messrs. Anderson guarantee will not evaporate or 
dry out in any climate; it is coated on the surface with a 
permanent composition of natural bitumens of a very high 
melting point. A further advantage is that “‘ Rok” is acid and 
alkali proof, white ants will not attack it, and being an excellent 
non-conductor, its use ensures an even temperature, even in hot 
climates. 

“Rokaba” is ‘‘ Rok’ asbestos-faced, ‘‘ Ferro-Rok”’ re- 
inforced corrugated sheets, and they are the two latest dev: elop- 
ments of “ Rok” roofing. Messrs. Anderson supply “‘ Rokoelor,”’ 
which is a special paint with basic materials similar to those 
composing the coating of the roofing, and they claim that as it 
expands and contracts equally with the roofing material, it 
cannot crack like lead paint would on this class of work. 

This paint is supplied in black, a warm reddish brown, and a 
soft mellow green, so that a colour scheme to harmonise with the 
natural surroundings can be carried out. The “ Rok” roofings 
are suitable for pitched, flat, or circular (Belfast) roofs, and are 
specially suitable for waterproofing reinforced concrete roofs, 
and have been largely supplied for that purpose. The catalogue 
has been carefully prepared, and is printed on good paper, showing 
a large number of illustrations of work actually carried out. 

Messrs. Edward G. Herbert, Ltd., of Atlas Works, Levens- 
hulme, Manchester, send us their illustrated list, entitled “The 
Rapidor Way.” This list explains their system of sawing metals 


by means of which they claim the following advantages :— © 


Double the output per hour from the machine, six to ten. times 
the output per blade used, at one-half the cost per piece sawn. 
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We have received from Messrs. Fraser and Ellis, Ltd., of | 
and 12 Portsea Mews, Portsea Place, Marble Arch, W.2, the 
new catalogue of cast-iron gutters, rain-water and soil- -pipes ar 
connections, all of which can be supplied from stocks at jin 
mediate requirements. The catalogue also deals with manho 
covers and frames, roadway gratings and frames, portab 
‘coppers, ranges and mantel registers, étc., sizes, weights ar 
prices are clearly given, with a comprehensive index. TT} 
illustrations are excellently printed, showing the class of Boor 
supplied, and in a size and quality of reproduction which giv 
a good impression of the actual appearance of each partamal 
article. z 

Metropolitan Water Board Report. 

The Metropolitan Water Board Works and Stores Committ, 
have prepared a schedule of possible schemes that could | 
undertaken with State assistance, and provide work 4 
unemployed during the coming winter. The works conte 
in the schedule have not actually been authorised by the 
but that body has recommended that application shoul 
made to the Unemployment Grants’Committee for Govemae 
grants in respect to the schemes mentioned in the sche 
As soon’ as replies are received in respect to any of these unde 
takings the Works and Stores Committee will give the subjec 
further consideration ; any proposals which that committe 
may then desire to put forward will be carefully considered } 
the Board in their financial bearings. The schedule include 
the following works :—Laying a new 12-inch main in Bromle 
Road, £11, 000 ; laying about 900 yards of 8-inch main fro: 
Swanley to Hextable, £1,600 ; laying about 5,600 yards of 10-inc 


-main from Sutton-at- Home to Swanley Junction, £12,650 


laying about 735 yards of 4-inch and 6-inch main, Queen’s Roa 
Peckham, £1,050; renewal of 400 yards of 6-inch main wit 
10-inch main in Dartford Road, £920; lining and protectin 
the banks of the East and West Wariee reservoirs, Walthan 
stow, £6,000; lining and protecting the banks of ne 
Lockwood reservoirs, Walthamstow, £16, 000; repairing r 
ing walls and carrying out protéctive works on River Lea Diver 
sion between Black Box and Chalk Bridge, Tottenham, £3,000 
laying a new 18-inch. main from Muswell Hill Road to Hamy 
stead Heath reservoir, £18,120; laying a 16-inch main fror 
Hornsey to Tottenham, £5,380; laying about 2,050 yards c 
10-inch main in Woodstock Lane, Long Ditton, £4,200; la ri | 
about 1,200 yards of 10-inch main in London Road, Mitchan 
£2,300—in all amounting to an expenditure of £98,990. = 
Out of eleven tenders for the external repairs and re-decora 
tions, etc., required in connection with the head offices of th 
Metropolitan Water Board, Rosebery Avenue, it would appea 
that the lowest tender is to be recommended, the value of th 
same being £596. . In respect to the construction of the pumpin 
station buildings and appurtenant works required in connedito: 


tender of Mecces: John Laing & Son, Ltd., Lincoln Hows Hig 


Holborn, W.C.1, valued at £70,307 12s. Od. has been acc 
for the construction of the superstructure of Littleton pum 
station, consisting of engine-house, boiler-house, elevated ‘coal 
bunkers, together with chimney shaft, fitters’ shop, stores, ash 
hoist, building sewage disposal plant, and other contimgen 
works. 

Eleven firms were invited to tender for the construction of al 
engine-house, cottage, roads and bridge, drainage and 0 the 
contingent works in connection with Eynsford pumping statior 
buildings. Messrs. William Moss & Sons, Ltd., of Loughborough 
have secured the contract. This firm sent in the lowest tende 
based on the bills of quantities, etc., supplied to all competi 
firms, £18,597 lls. 10d. During the Subsequent negotiation 
the original scheme was amended owing to certain works ni 
longer being necessary, and Messrs. William Moss & Sons, Ltd. 
Oakley House, Bloomsbury, have agreed to carry out th 
amended programme for £14,735 15s. 11d., which was withi 
the estimate approved by the Board. — ; 

Nine firms sent in tenders in respect to the Surbiton pumpin, 
station extension, and the tender of Messrs. Humphrey, Ltd., 0 
Knightsbridge, amounting to £9,750 6s. 10d., has been accepte 
The work includes the construction of pump-house, paths 
drains, etc., alterations to existing boiler-house, boiler setting 
etc., and other contingent works. 

The tender submitted by Messrs. Fred & T. Thorne, of Millwall 
valued at £6,804 13s. 2d., has been accepted for the constructio! 
of a covered service reservoir and other contingent works a 
Chelsfield, Kent. : 


The Special Committee of the Bradford Town Council inter 
ested in street improvements has recommended the expenditt 
of £205,197 for the-construction of new roads and the widenin; 
of existing roads. 
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The Necessity 


We may expound theories which arouse interest and 
nsympathy, but we shall fail in bringing about real 
orms unless we are able to induce people to share 
‘convictions. Without the backing of the public 
can do little; with it we could bring about, not a 
vy heaven, but a better earth. But many among 
‘own ranks, including architects of established 
utation like Mr. Baillie-Scott, are still to be num- 
ed among the ranks of the unbelievers. Because 
m his experience he places full value on the work of 
past and despairs of seeing modern work carried 
by similar methods he concludes nothing is worth 
og. Now we would rather put it that were every 
a who built able and willing to do so in the 
traditional manner, and were every council and 
authority eliminated, we should have many 
westing buildings, but chaos would be worse con- 
aded even than it is to-day. Imagination can 
‘ely conceive what would have happened in London 
| the Great Fire of London not occurred, but we 
ald probably have a town to-day in which smaller 
is had been rebuilt after being burnt by local fires, 
between them congeries of slums which we should 
yuzzled to deal with. Perhaps an English Hauss- 
m might have arisen who would have cut broader 
's through the tangle of narrow insanitary streets, 
none of our rulers since the Fire have possessed a 
2 of the centralised authority exercised in France 
er the first and second Napoleonic régime, and the 
d growth of London would have increased the 
mitude of our problems. As it was, these have 
isimplified, though by no means eliminated, by the 
paratively modern rebuilding of the City, carried 
‘itis true, largely on the old plan, but with widened 
3 and in more permanent materials. A Crosby 
| an only be retained by careful removal to 
her site and adaptation to other requirements, but 
'h of our work of the Georgian period is capable of 
» direct and partial transformation to suit the 
/oses of the present day. 
te public have been awakened in many cases to 
merits of a work of the past, only to set it apart 
leir imagination as a ‘“ museum piece’ having 
| bearing in modern conditions, which it is assumed 
wntirely governed by the demands of a utilitarian 


lt, a8 a matter of fact, every age considered in the 
ofits time was a utilitarian age ; and if conditions 
‘Mount to-day were disregarded, it was not from a 
vent attitude of mind, but a smaller angle of 
Hae 

eaking correctly, we are entitled to say either 


| there never was an age of romance, or, on the 
| hand, that every age, present as well as past, is 
ye of romance. 

\ have no reason for assuming that our forefathers 
| better than their descendants unless we take the 


| that it is better for the average man to have 
| Means of satisfying desires and to be thrown 


s 


of Conviction. 


on his own resources for providing those means. 
We have gained at one end of the scale and lost 
at the other, but it would be difficult to prove 
that the resultant balance has not remained much 
the same. 

When we speak of conviction bemg lacking, we 
mean the conviction that it is within our power by 
method and order—not to re-create the past, which is 
an impossible chimera—but to give the present—by 
different methods, it is true—a pleasantness and delight 
which will make us less acutely conscious of the losses 
brought about by time. Had England remained what 
it was in the time of George III, with the same amount 
of trade and the same means of locomotion, and the 
population it had then, there would have been no need 
for regulations, for town planning, and for many of 
the present activities of to-day. There would also 
have been but a small field for architects, and a limited 
one for the building crafts. But we cannot say, 
except in minor matters, that past generations had 
any very great or urgent problems in the matter of 
building. An occasional pleasure city like Bath or 
Buxton might be built on spacious and well-ordered 
lines, but for the most part our towns were a jumble 
of buildings of differing heights without much co- 
ordination or charm except that given by the use of 
pleasant proportion and craftsmanship. Here and 
there amongst them something more ambitious was 
attempted, but these buildings were few and far 
between. As was natural in a country still ‘chiefly 
agricultural, great country houses remained the chief 
monuments erected since the Middle Ages. 

Tt is essential, if we are to produce the best results 
in an entirely different age, that the public should 
learn not only to recognise the merits of the past, but 
to think whether there is any valid reason why what 
we admire should not be produced to-day. If, for 
instance, we admire Bath, is there any reason why our 
modern towns should not be developed on somewhat 
similar lines? The thinking man will probably be 
convinced that the question of money does not enter 
into the problem, for the buildings of a city like Bath 
are not, on the whole, more costly than those of many 
of our nineteenth-century towns built in an industrial 
age. But it is obvious that in-order to achieve our 
end it is necessary to take broad views, and that 
communal action and control is necessary unless we 
are willing to leave the future of our towns to the 
unchecked caprice of individuals. Mr. Baillie-Seott 
hardly considers the changes other than esthetic which 
have come about in the last two hundred years. A 
shop two hundred years ago was a domestic building 
with a slightly larger window; to-day it is too 
often a mere showcase ; a warehouse was similarly a 
domestic building used for storage; a school an 
agglomeration of rooms, often casually arranged, which 
were used for teaching, but which might have served 
many other purposes equally well or equally badly ; 
while a hospital was also a congeries of spaces in which 
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sanitary science was unthought of. So long as every 
building except a church had little specialised or 
ordered arrangement and their expression was a 
reflection ‘of current craftsmanship, and so long as 
space was abundant and growth slow, our towns and 
villages could be developed as they were—casually. 
But other conditions now obtain, and to deal with 
them method and control are necessary. Our future 
towns and town developments can resemble Bath or 
Wolverhampton, and it seems to us it ultimately lies 
with the public to decide the question. And what 
applies to our towns applies also to our country 
centres : we can follow mid-Victorian precedents and 
damn the land, or we can, if we admire the compact 
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picturesque country town, so control development 4] 
we obtain a reasonable equivalent to the beauty of { 
past. But a hundred and fifty years hence the Han 
stead Garden Suburb and some similar developme, 
will give to our descendants an approximation to 1 
satisfaction we obtain from our old villages to-day, 
spite of the fact that they were born in the days 
machine-made joinery and building contracts. © 
leave it to our readers to say whether it is worth wi 
to make a concerted effort, or, in pronouncing a fune 
oration over the beauties of the past, to declare ¢] 
beauty is impossible unless we wipe out the logi 
outcome of modern civilisation from which there see 
to be no escape. -- 


Our Illustrations. . 


ST. CATHERINE’S CHURCH, HAMMERSMITH. Roxserr Arxtinson, Architect. 
COTTAGES IN EAST SUSSEX AND A HOUSE AT LE TOUQUET. A. B. Lizwettyn RoBerts, Architect: 


Notes and Comments. 


The Contract Under Seal. 


A correspondent writes us to point out the hardship of 
a judgment where a quantity surveyor claimed £1,150 for 
professional services in connection with a housing scheme 
against the Erith Urban District Council and was finally 
awarded £250. 

The Council’s architect had been instructed to secure the 
services of a quantity surveyor, but unfortunately he had 
not secured a contract under seal. These cases are very 
hard, but they would be obviated if professional men would 
refuse to commence their work until they were protected 
by a contract under seal, for it must be remembered that 
the most explicit written instructions and agreements as 
to fees are practically valueless if the public body has not 
given the contract under seal. We suppose that in the 
interests of public bodies it is necessary that the law should 
stand as it does, but everyone should know to what dangers 
they are exposed if they do not take the precaution neces- 
sary. The law might well be altered by enabling those to 
whom written instructions not under seal were given to 
obtain the money due to them, those giving the instruc- 
tions being surcharged in case of dispute. This would 
have the effect of maintaining the necessity of a contract 
under seal, and victimising the right persons ! 


Bristol Housing: 


Councillor E. W. Savory, who is chairman of the Bristol 
Housing Committee and is standing for election, urges 
that the city must build 2,000 houses before the end of 
next year. He has a scheme by which he claims that 
houses can be built for £195 each without the aid of either 
bricklayers or plasterers, but he stated that as the matter 
was still sub gudice, he was able to give no details of his 
plans. The houses in question will be for the use of the 
poorest class of tenant, but Alderman Savory is submitting 
another scheme by which a bungalow can be built for £260, 
and which, like the former, can be carried out by un- 
skilled labour, with the exception of the carpenter and 
plumber, and presumably the joiner. We shall be inte- 
rested to see plans and particulars of the houses under 
discussion, as if Alderman Savory can prove his figures he 
will succeed in getting houses built which should easily let 
at economic rents and pay a reasonable interest on the 
capital expended. The Alderman stated that the housing 
position in the city of Bristol during the last six years had 
been going from bad to worse. In the years 1918, 1919 
and 1920 (including 60 houses built by the Ministry of 
Munitions) the total number of houses built in Bristol was 
198, For the years 1921, 1922 and 1923 up to the present 
date the total, including houses built by the Corporation 


and those erected by private enterprise and other schen 
was 1,300. Yet to meet the normal growth of the city 
Bristol 1,000 new houses annually were needed. 


The Anniversary of Wren’s Birth. 


The Lord Mayor of Londen has written for the “ Yc 
shire Evening News” the following message on 
anniversary of Sir Christopher Wren’s birth, which» 
celebrated on the 20th :— | 


LEST WE FORGET. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, 
BY THE ; 
LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


To-day is the anniversary of the birth of Sir Christopher W 
He was born October 20, 1632. From the dust and ashes | 
London stricken both by plague and flame he helped to crea, 
new, a more beautiful, city. So he is numbered with the p! 
and creators of our race. His poems were wrought in stone, ‘ 
happily, many of them abide unto this day to give us joy ant 
uplift our hearts to holy things. He loved beauty and simpli 
and he had great strength of purpose. He saw the new Citi 
his mind’s eye before he began to build. To make the citic 
our beloved land still happier and nobler by the presence in t 
of The Beautiful is a task in which we canallshare. Everyhel! 
thought, all acts of courtesy and chivalry, each humane ( 
conspire to exalt the community in which we live. The G; 
War burned down many hopes, as did the Great Fire of Loni 
It is our duty now, as Sir Christopher Wren’s then, to serv! 
the glorious work of restoration. 

EDWARD C. MOORE, } 

Lord Mayor of Londo 

The above message does credit to the literary taste of} 
first magistrate of the City, and we are glad to givil 
as no one could have put the matter more suitably” 
brief number of words. | 


Painted Mantelpieces. 


We are sometimes surprised, and less often astonis( 
but the latter feeling swept over us on looking af a reil 
number of a contemporary publication. This energ? 
organ of public opinion, between the intervals of its ¢° 
political propaganda—which we believe sways the opin! 
of a large proportion of the population of this country—* 
held housing exhibitions to show how the resource! 
modern science and architecture can be utilised. Bu 
devotes a portion of one of its back pages to showing” 
manner in which a plain ugly mantelpiece can be Me 
beautiful by the aid of pictorial art. An illustratio- 
given of the usual mid-Victorian enamelled slate or 5” 
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ntelpiece, each jamb of which is decorated with a pretty 
ture of palm trees, sea and mountain. We are told 
w to paint these fairy scenes, and the notice ends with 


xge words :— 
‘Certain warm tints may be introduced on the ground, and a 
Je tropical undergrowth will give a broken effect. It is 
sisable to obtain some coloured pictures of palm trees to serve 
ides before beginning the work of painting ; but, of course 
er subjects could be introduced into the pictures instead of 
ms. Mountain scenes, if properly arranged, would look well, 
{sea pictures could be painted with striking effect, but unless 
, has had experience in nautical work the effect might easily 


| grotesque or rather “ flat.’’ Palm trees, waterfalls, and 
untain scenes are perhaps the safest subjects.” 
We fear to differ from so great a critical organ, otherwise 
. should have suggested painting the whole of the relic 
‘the years 1865 to 1885 with a few flat coats of paint 
ich would merge its identity and proportions into the 
eral wall surface, but we must live and learn. 
| The City Churches, 
The London Society have sent us a pamphlet * dealing 
hh the City churches, with historical notes by Dr. Philip 
gman, a tabular list of the churches and their present 
s, compiled by the Rectors, and some suggestions for 
vir extended uses by the Rector of St. Dunstan in the 
st. Dr. Norman is always sound where historical facts 
j data are under consideration, but the lst of churches 
d their present uses seems to us to tell rather against 
,» argument they are intended to support, as it helps 
(emphasise the fact that they are little used. With 
ard to the proposals made by the Rector of St. 
imstan’s, we would suggest that the use of some of the 
arches as lecture halls, music schools, libraries and the 
‘e, hardly seems to meet the difficulty. The Guildhall 
ae. and the Guildhall School of Music exist, and 
iiply serve the purposes of those who within the narrow 
iafines of the City need such institutions. Gresham 
lege also serves, or could serve, the wants of those who 
‘3h to attend courses of lectures, And all of these uses 
rolve the keeping up of staffs and other expenses, while 
'y revenue to be gained therefrom by the owners of the 
‘urches—whoever these may be—would be small. 
eting places for learned societies have been suggested, 
t such societies prefer to be farther west, and the chance 
| getting them into the City is small. One of the only uses 
‘uch occur to us as being feasible are the conversion 
a small number of them with a minimum amount 
alteration into halls for some of the City Companies 
jich have no places of meeting ; but here again there are 
iv of the companies who are in a position to acquire 
luable property. Another possibility is that a few of 
2m might be used as banking or insurance halls with 
‘ry small alteration, and this seems to us almost the sole 
2 to which they could be put which would give the 
(mers a revenue in some proportion to the site values. 
‘There is room for a pamphlet of another type, which 
yuld deal firstly with the question of ownership, which 
ms to us to have been avoided, but which is surely a 
‘tter which can be cleared up. Do these buildings 
long to the Church of England or to the parishioners, 
on the other hand, owing to the fact that they were 
ilt largely from the proceeds of the Coal Dues, to the 
‘mmunity at large? The owners, whoever they may be, 
We clear rights under the laws of England, thoughif they 
| not exercise these rights in a way which commends 
elf to us it may be a misfortune. 
Again, we do not feel that association, as apart from 
‘thetic merit, will ever afford a satisfactory basis for 
‘tlement on a question of this magnitude, and for this 
‘4son we should like to see the question of zsthetic merit 
‘“Uperately and freely discussed. Many churches have 
jen demolished which for «esthetic reasons we all regret, 
t knowing them as we do, we think that some among 
* scheduled churches might be demolished without 
thetic loss to the community. As we have before stated, 
-*“The London City Churches.” 
'» London Society, 27 Abingdon Street. 1s. net. 
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internal evidence founded on a dispassionate appraise- 
ment of some of the churches convinces us that Wren 
probably had little to do with their design, others on the 
contrary bear clear indication of having engaged his close 
and continual interest. We think there is room here for 
different treatment and a different method of settlement. 
We would like critics to value the great work of past 
ages, not because they are old, but because they are good ; 
but we would not have them forget that we live in the 
present, or place limits on our actions which our fore- 
fathers never applied to theirs in the ages of the past. 


Competition News. 


The Council of the City and County of Bristol propose to 
erect a new Police and Fire Brigade Station in Bridewell Street, 
and have appointed Mr. W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
(London), and Mr. George H. Oatley, F.R.I.B.A., R.W.A., as 
aSSeSSOrs. 

The Corporation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne invite architects 
to submit competitive designs for a proposed concert hall, and 
swimming and other baths at Northumberland Road, Newcastle- 
upon Tyne. Three premiums of £750, £250, and £100 respectively 
are offered. The Corporation have appointed Mr. Alfred W. S. 
Cross, M.A., to act as assessor. 


Ancient Town Planning. 


(A summary of Professor Haywood’s first lecture on Civic 
Design and Town Planning delivered at the Birmingham 
University.) 

Town Planning has been practised more or less since neolithic 
man first abandoned nomadism, and settled in primitive 
colonies near to abundant food, water, and the means of 
shelter. These factors are essential to the town idea, whether 
primitive or modern ; but it is surprising to find that, in the first 
traces of collective existence in Egypt, Assyria and Crete, and 
even in the pre-historic Terramare of Central Europe, there is 
usually more evidence of a preconceived and comprehensive 
planning of streets and buildings, than is to be found in our 
industrial cities of the nineteenth century. Many early towns 
were planned as rigidly as those of modern America, at a time 
when the deficiencies of that method were of less importance 
than they are to-day. 

It is indicative of the eastern origin of formal town arrange- 
ment in Greece, that Hippodamus—the first known professional 
town planner, and a resident in Athens in the fifth century, B.c., 
was an Ionian of Miletus, and it is from the Asiatic cities of the 
Macedonian age (commencing 330 B.c.) that we date our first 
really adequate records of completely planned towns. The con- 
quests of Alexander led to the building of many such towns in 
Asia Minor, under conditions favourable to a complete and arti- 
ficial design ; and there is a marked increase in the adoption 
of the gridiron type of street planning from this time onwards. 

An interesting aspect of town government is indicated by the 
building laws of this period. An imperfect inscription at 
Pergamon contains part of a Royal law, to the effect that 
dangerous structures could be taken in hand by officers appointed 
for the purpose, and repaired at the owner’s expense, plus fine 
for neglect. The same officers controlled street cleaning and 
scavenging. Party walls had bye-laws governing their repair 
and the exclusion of damp. Brickmaking was regarded as an 
obnoxious trade, and was not permitted in the city. Outside 
the city, widths of roads were fixed, and adjacent owners were 
held responsible for road maintenance. Within the city, street 
control was probably even more precise, but of this we have no 
certain data; it probably resembled that of Priene which was 
ordered by the municipality. 

While the Greeks were not uniformly appreciative of formal 
town planning, they were constant in a highly fastidious attitude 
towards their public buildings. They liked their temples 
always in view, but not so easily accessible as to permit an . 
immediate passing from a worldly to a spiritual environment. 
Their sanctuaries, therefore, occupy sites which are as conspicu- 
ous and isolated as possible. 

Grecian temples were not built to house congregations. The 
building itself was literally the House of a God, and the worship- 
pers assembled about the altars which stood before it. Hence 
the great terraces at Pergamon and similar precincts about 
Grecian temples generally, which serve the double purpose of 
accommodating ritual, and of emphasising the importance of 
public ceremony in the life of the community. 
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The Development of Southend 2oe 


By Cuarues G. Harper. 
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THE CROWSTONE, SOUTHEND. : 


As the sketch-map clearly indicates, the new work goes 
well to the north of existing routes to Southend, and 
approaches the town from well inland. When fully 
equipped it will be a magnificent road 100 feet wide between 
fences. It will have two carriage-ways, one each for up 
and down traffic, each 24 feet wide, with fifteen-foot 
pathways at the side, and a central dividing-path with 
openings at intervals for crossing. At present, however, 
only one of these carriage-ways is being finished: the 
other remaining until more urgent necessity for it 
arises. 

The cost, exclusive of the ‘“‘ Eastern Avenue,’ from 
Wanstead to Gallows Corer, on the London and Chelmsford 
road, a mile or so east of Romford, is put at upwards of 
£700,000. 

The final method of finishing the road-surface along those 
sections where embankments have been necessary has not 
yet been decided. It will require a few seasons, even after 
the route is opened for traftic, for the earthworks thoroughly 
to consolidate. 

When we say that Essex is picturesque and that its 
scenery is hilly, we fly at once in the face of a long-received 
opinion ; or rather—as the better-informed among us are 
well aware—an absurd superstition. How this extra- 
ordinary delusion of a flat and commonplace Essex first 
arose cannot well be comprehended ; nor is it worth while 
to enquire. Southend, at any rate, is situated in a position 
far more favoured than that of some other resorts that could 
be named, were it not invidious to do so. There the last 
outlying"spurs of the Laindon Hills come boldly down to the 
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sea, where Leigh Church stands on the hillside and w 
the houses are built along the hill in the likeness of s 
Cornish village. The old fisher-village of Leigh-on-S« 
down below, by the oozy waterside, and busies itsel 
catching and boiling cockles, as it has done for y 
uncounted. Residential Westcliff comes up to Leigh, 
it has not tamed it yet. It is the old, old Leigh, of di 
weatherboarded houses ; and it is (down below, at any1 
not a visitors’ resort. 

On the flat shore, and reached easily by anyone, dry-s. 
at low water, the ““ Crowstone”’ stands opposite West 
It has not been revealed to me, although long-inqui 
why it is “‘ the Crowstone ” ; and I do not believe any 
now knows. But, if we are not informed why it is t 
named, at least we know what it is; or, to be exact, ¥ 
they are, for there are two crowstones ; one little and 
and the other large and more recent ; one beside the ot 
They mark the lower limit of the Thames Conservancy, ¢ 
as does “‘ London Stone’ delimit the other, beside 
Thames, at Staines. The names of old-time Lord Ma: 
and Sheriffs are found inscribed on these stones, toge 
with the pious invocation, “God Preserve the City 
London.” <A similar boundary-mark is set up at Yar 
Creek, on the opposite, Kentish, shore. 

If you wish to find more hills in the surrounding 
Southend they are not far to seek. At Hadleigh t 
come down to the estuary of the Thames and end boldly 
that hill where stand the impressive ruins of Hadl 
Castle, built some seven hundred years ago by Huber 
Burgh, Grand Justiciar of England, for the defence of 
sea-passage to London. From the Castle Hill, which, 
the way, is a mass of brick-earth, the eye ranges down ¢ 
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THE ‘“ LOBSTER SMACK,” CANVEY ISLAND. 


he creeks and inlets of the Leigh Marshes, away to the 
Yore ; or in the other direction to Canvey Island. 

For Canvey Island you make towards South Benfleet, 
vhich itself is reached down a long hill, for the village of 
jouth Benfleet.is by the waterside. As you go down to it; 
vidences are plentiful of how rapidly this neighbourhood 
utside Southend is developing. The foreshore is occupied 
y the railway-station, beyond whose level-crossing is the 
assage to Canvey Island itself ; easily to be walked across 
tepping-stones at low water, but needing the ferry-boat at 
he flood. For very many years there have been efforts 
o exploit Canvey, either residentially or for the making of 
ocks. Hitherto they have not resulted in much building, 
ut there seems to be some advance lately. Canvey is 
enerally supposed to be a very Dutch-like island. There 
; this Dutch about it: it is absolutely flat ; but anyone 
tho has travelled in Holland will not find much resemblance 
) villages in that country in the one village of Canvey, on 
his island ; although it is, in its way, quaint enough, with 
s thatched pump-house. Historically, there is some 
lutch association, for there would, perhaps, be now no 
land at all, but for the activities of the Dutchman, 
roppenburgh, who was employed in 1623 to embank it 
om encroachment of the sea. The island is considerable 
1its way, for it is six miles in length ; and Shell Beach, to 
je east, or Southend side, is popular in summer. To the 
est, at the entrance to Hole Haven, is the quaint old 
eatherboarded “‘ Lobster Smack” Inn, hiding in the 
elter of that lofty embankment, which is no doubt a part 
tf Croppenburgh’s work. It is a primitive place, and 
mely, except for the casual summer visitor, and for the 
rown-sailed barges that sail round by the Haven for 
ynochtown, and give life and movement to these grey- 
reen Thames estuary waters. 

Hills and the sea! Hills with salt marshes in between. 
urious, isolated hills, like that of Pitsea, crested with a 
jurch—the old parish church, largely rebuilt, which 
avertheless looks so well from the Pitsea Hall marshes 
lat spread so still and shallow, away to the shore. 

Such are the characteristics of the country to the west 
‘Southend. But what of Southend itself in these days ? 
is an amazing place, alike absolutely and relatively. 
elatively to itself of some twenty-five years ago, it is 
thing short of marvellous. In those times Southend 
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was invariably considered to be vulgar. The East-End 
and other trippers infested it, and most other folk kept 
away. Those better-class visitors who came to Southend 
for their health, and benefited greatly, eventually saved it 
from all that; aided, indeed, by a Town Council with 
imagination beyond the immediate present. 

Southend to-day continues to be a much-libelled place 
by those who have not revisited it since those long years ago. 
Passionately the best part of Southend desires peace. All 
that part is west of the High Street, the pier and the railway 
stations. It is Westcliff. Bustle and great business are 
the notes of the High Street, all the way from the pier, 
past what is called “ Cobweb Corner ” (from the interlacing 
tramway wires overhead) almost to what once was the old- 
world village of Prittlewell ; but Westcliff is sedate. And 
why should it not have peace? Its residents, in good-class 
houses, are entitled to it, whether as private people or as 
busy men come home from the City; and the sea-front 
is occupied by other private residences, or by hotels and 
boarding-houses of a very superior kind. 

The borough authorities know all about that, and they 
recollect, too, the older injurious reputation of the town 
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which is now almost nothing but a reminiscence. And, 
further, since Southend has become so great, and depends so 
largely for its well-being on its pleasing residents and 
visitors alike, a very firm hand has been taken with the 
governance of the town. This is a shore, and these are 
terraces and promenades where the persistent hawkers are 
not found, and where the concert parties and other alleged 
‘entertainers ”’ are strictly kept within bounds. In short, 
the place is well regulated. 

It deserves to be ; for truly the Southend front is far more 
beautiful than people casually may suppose. By the 
front, I mean from that long, long pier (it is over a mile 
and a quarter in length) to the extremity of Westcliff. 
It has been allowed to remain largely a natural, unspoiled 
front. The low, sloping cliff, clothed with undergrowth 
and larger trees are there yet, and give that pleasing air of 
simplicity you seek in most places, and do not find. 
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SHOEBURYNESS. 


“‘ Southend-on-Sea ”’ the town now styles itself. There 
is a note of insistence in that; perhaps brought about. by 
long-standing depreciatory remarks concerning mud. 
For there is much mud at low water along the foreshore of 
Southend, as well as some excellent sand. It is, for quite 
a long way out, a shallow sea ; hence the continued exten- 
sion of the pier to its present extraordinary length, so that 
vessels can come to deep water at the pierhead. But the 
unkind old references to “‘ Southend-on-mud”’ are out 
of date ; because, in these later and more scientific times, 
that mud has been proved healthful, like the mud of Weston- 
super-Mare. It has been held to contain those properties 
which make the air of Southend so beneficial in cases of 
rheumatism and nervous disorder; and, according to the 
latest reports, it possesses radio-active elements. Indeed, 
the sea-mud of Southend has now so completely become 
an asset, instead of, as formerly, a scorn and a derision, 
that it is proposed to instal, at a considerable outlay, mud- 
baths, for curative, therapeutical purposes. And so, at 
long last, the scoffers are confounded, and ironic circum- 
stance has brought it about that seaside resorts which have 
rejoiced in their sands are now beginning to wonder if it 
were not better that nature should have provided them 
instead with foreshore-mud, swept twice daily by the sea, 
and thus charged with that ozone and iodine which makes 
it healthful, and provides at low-water a great area whose 
evaporation gives so peculiarly advantageous an aroma 
to the atmosphere. 

There are ‘“‘ seasons’”’ at Southend, as elsewhere; but, 
as already shown, the great and growing town, by reason 
of its intimate relation to London, is now practically 
independent of the summer holiday-maker, although, for 
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that matter, it has become in these latter years great 
favoured by such. The variety and elaboration of t¢ 
chief business houses in the High Street tell a story 
well-being there is no mistaking. The day-tripper vis 
Southend as much as ever, but it is singular to obser 
that this kind does not spread to westward of the pir 
The residential respectabilities of Westcliff do not iny; 
that way ; the seasonal programme of the bands that pl; 
on the cliff a sequence of high-class music does not appe 
to that class. Eastward the popular element takes its wa 
and stops short almost at that place of entertainment f{ 
the many—the Kursaal, where, oddly enough, the Chur 
Congress, that in 1920 was held at Southend, assembled. 

It is a curious and unusual circumstance that Southe 
is now expanding as greatly eastward as formerly it did 
the west. Almost everywhere you may go the wester 
expansion is the usual line of development, but at Southe: 
this has proceeded until it has been brought to an end 
the Leigh, Hadleigh and Canvey marshes; and the 
remain only the hitherto unexploited level lands on 
Thorpe Bay and Shoeburyness. These few miles of un 
recently open country along the eastern shore are nc 
rapidly being built upon, with as good-class a kind 
property as at Westcliff, in the residential sort. 


When the new hospital in Wood Street, Barnet, is complet 
the governors of Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School at Ban 
think of purchasing the Cottage Hospital premises and cx 
verting the same for scholastic purposes. | 

The Brighton Corporation have for some time past be 
purchasing property in Western Road with a view to wideni 
the same ; and the purchase for £16,850 of a number of hou: 
in the street at a public auction by the Mayor, who, we und 
stand, has the intention to resell to the town at the price m 
tioned, has added considerable interest to the improvem: 
scheme. 

We understand that strong recommendations are to be mz 
to the Postmaster-General to permit the sending of heay 
parcels to the Continent than is now permitted by the exist: 
regulations. Traders in France, Belgium, Austria, Switzerla 
and Germany are all in a more favourable position in t: 
respect compared with our own manufacturers and merchan 
We would suggest that our postal authorities would be v 
advised to give careful consideration to the facilities for int 
national trading in vogue on the Continent. To-day our exp, 
trade is hindered because the credit of some Continental gove: 
ments has been badly shaken. If a British merchant coi 
send his goods through the post and let the post office coll 
the payment for the goods on delivery, our foreign busin 
relations would take a step forward in no uncertain mi 
Whilst architects may not be directly interested in these matte 


the prosperity of the nation contributes greatly to the 4 
of the profession. 
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Book Reviews. 
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nese Furniture,” a series of examples from collections in 
ance, with an introduction by Herbert Cescinsky. London: 
Benn Bros., Ltd. £2 2s. net. 


ssrs. Benn Brothers are rapidly taking a place in the first 
of publishers of works of artistic merit and importance. 
volume on Chinese Furniture does not attempt to deal 
with a very great subject which is reserved for a future and 
‘er work, but contains 54 beautifully produced plates, which 
rate examples which are chiefly contained in French 
tions, and a study of which show both how much we have 
arn from the Far Kast, and the remarkable manner: in 
1 delicacy of execution can be combined with strong simple 
; without giving an impression of hardness or crudeness. 
e introduction by Mr. Cescinsky is an able one, for he does 
attempt, as many men without his experience might, 
le words on words to give an impression of his knowledge, 
ontents himself with indicating some of the chief differences 
1 distinguish the lacquer work of China both from that of 
1 or of Europe, and emphasises the great difficulty of ascer- 
ig dates of work owing to the tendency of the Chinese 
‘here to old forms for periods of time which have no counter- 
in the art of Europe. 
addition the Chinese have for some centuries, ever since 
ports became opened to European trade, carried out works 
ae European market Chinese as far as their decoration is 
med, but European in their main form and outline. As 
ples of this the brown lacquer table in the possession of 
Audley, Esq. (plate 22), the arm-chair in the possession 
Wannieck, Esq. (plate 27), and another chair belonging to 
ohn Audley (plate 45), may be instanced. 

the other hand we have numerous illustrations of chairs 
‘ables, the main feature of which is the use of the curious 
e interlacing bracket work which perhaps more than any- 
else give a familiar oriental stamp we recognise, and the 
og of what correspond to claw feet inwards instead of 
ards, the absence of anything approaching a cornice, and 
‘endency to mark table tops by delicate lines sweeping 
‘ds immediately under the table top itself. Cabinets and 
4 also depend on their proportions and on the inlaid and 
‘ered decorations instead of on moulded work as is the case 
st European examples. 
‘e Chinese tendency is broadly to decorate surfaces rather 
a elaborate form. 

en as compared with European work of past centuries such 
as is shown in this volume shows the impress of an infinity 
veful labour, and for this reason alone it is clear that Chinese 
of the past must under modern conditions rapidly become 
‘sed chapter. Almost any of the examples shown in this 
‘could only be carried out under conditions in which the 
if labour was negligible, and therefore the art of which they 
‘he expression may possibly be in the near future a closed 
‘ier like the past phases of the arts of J apan, a price which 
‘orld will have to pay for the levelling up or levelling down 
fering civilisations, whichever phrase we may think it most 
iypriate to employ. 
‘all Houses of the Late Georgian Period, 1750-1820.” 
Jol. I. Details and Interiors by Stanley C. Ramsey, and 
|. D. M. Harvey. London: The Architectural Press. 
8s. net. 


'@ publication of the second volume illustrating Later 
san work is both useful and timely, for we must often feel 
ist the wilderness of modern design of differing types the 
‘sity of the anchor of reason, and Georgian work is the 
| ssion of the reason of a world which was rapidly taking its 
‘m form. We cannot say of it as we can of many other 
L of past design, that it is difficult to adapt, for it needs no 
(ation, as it can be as conveniently used to express the 
'8 of the twentieth as that of the eighteenth century. It is 
‘xpression of what we adapted from the Renaissance and 
1 could be completely and harmoniously absorbed into our 
‘nal architecture. It contains within its wide confines the 
‘mts applicable to every phase of modern work, while it 
! itself to modern methods of workmanship as the work of 
her period does. The plates, both of the first and second 
‘nes, forming together 200 illustrations—of which a large 
Ortion are measured drawings—have been most carefully 
led, the whole forming a most useful work of reference 
1 no practising architect should be without. 

© wealth of England in such work is enormous, and we hope 
( volumes will be followed by others distinguished by the 
1 skill of selection as is here shown. The work of the 
lan period is distinguished by its directness of simplicity 
1 has so often been a snare to the rash designer, for it 
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depends to an unusual degree on perfect proportioning, and the 
further it is studied the more reasons will be found for what 
may appear at a cursory glance to be accidents of design. There 
is room for the extension of this work to at least an equal bulk 
as the great work on the Colonial Work of America, a new 
edition of which we have recently reviewed. 

Mr. Ramsey’s introduction to both the volumes of this work 
are admirably and tersely written, and attention is justly 
directed towards the thoroughness with which the late eighteenth 
century designers dealt with the accessories of architectural 
design, an example which should commend itself to our manu- 
facturers, who have often allowed fields of design to remain 
almost untouched. No more useful work on design has been 
published in recent years. 


Littleton Pumping Station. 


Occupying altogether a site area of over 20,000 sq. ft., the new 
pumping station at Littleton is designed to house the largest 
single pumping plant yet installed by the Metropolitan Water 
Board. The designs for the new buildings were prepared by 
the architectural staff of the Metropolitan Water Board, under 
the direction of Mr. Henry E. Stilgoe, M.I.C.E., the chief 
engineer. An inclusive contract for the whole of the structural 
work, to cost £70,312, has been placed with the firm of John 
Laing & Son, Ltd., of Lincoln House, High Holborn, W.C.1, and 
Carlisle, Liverpool and Cardiff. The buildings are laid out in 
three bays, forming a compact block approximately square. 
The front bay will be the largest, comprising the engine room, 
with side wings affording accommodation for offices, garage, oil 
and general stores, mess rooms, etc., the length over all being 
127 ft., and the width 60 ft. An attractive elevation for this 
main block has been designed of red facing bricks, with Portland 
stone dressings. In the centre is placed a main entrance in 
Doric style, surmounted by Portland stone ornaments. West- 
morland slates are adopted for the roof. Behind this engine- 
room block are the coal bunkers, in reinforced concrete. These 
are designed to carry 120 tons each. Ranged side by side, they 
occupy a length of 88 ft. and a width of 20 ft., the height to the 
ridge of the block being 60 ft. Each of the five bunkers weighs, 
empty, about 160 tons. The third block consists of the boiler 
house. This is a brick structure 88 ft. in length, and 41 ft. 
wide, and will accommodate five Stirling boilers. Beneath the 
firing floor a subway will be excavated for the ash wagons, which 
will be brought to the surface by an electric hoist. Alongside 
the boiler house a chimney is to be erected. This will be 
octagonal in plan, built of red brick, with dressings of Portland 
stone, will be carried to a height of 150 ft. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


OctToBER 25, 1873. 
ONE IN A MILLION. 

There are two ways in which the student of art may directly 
endeavour to accomplish distinction ; he may either strive after 
originality or he may devote himself to imitation. Originality, 
in these days at least, is the ambition of that class of intellects 
which are superior in the boldness or self-confidence of enterprise 
and inferior in the patience of study ; whilst those minds which 
become more easily enamoured of research and are less disposed 
to venture beyond assured bounds accept the imitation of 
predecessors and superiors as 9, sufficient task. It is vain to 
urge either class to prefer the field of the other, but it may be 
frequently of no little service to try to persuade all to divide 
their attention between the two. Certainly it is far easier to 
imitate than to originate; still, although originality may be 
not only difficult but hazardous, it is the duty of every ambitious 
intelligence to attempt it ; whilst imitation, although inglorious 
enough when abject enough, can never be safely ignored su long 
as life passes away so quickly and art so slowly progresses. 
One thing, however, must be always regretted, if in no other art. 
in architecture—that the homage due to imitation should be so 
exclusively paid to revival. For the small to follow the lead, 
and study the example of the great is an admirable principle 
upon which all enduring progress in art must be based; but 
when this rule is made to take the shape of an unenquiring 
subserviency to mere historical antiquity, leading the entire 
school of the day to rest content with a succession of idols 
archeological rather than artistic, it is hard to say what verdict 
of an honourable kind can be delivered upon such a blunder by a 
posterity more advanced, as it cannot fail to be, inthe philosophy 
of the imagination. 


If the Jockey Club will grant a licence for a racecourse in 
Piercefield Park, Chepstow, the promoters of the scheme are 
prepared to spend £100,000 in the general layout. 
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The Country Churchyard. 


The statelier forms of monument may have been attacked 
as unsuitable, but they have never been ignored ; the mural 
tablet and its history have risen to new importance since 
the War; but the humble headstone, offspring of the 
local stonemason, has rarely been mentioned otherwise 
than as local colour in the pages of a novel, where moulder- 
ing cherubs and dismal skulls and crossbones are a useful 
commonplace. : 

Yet the efforts of the local stonemason of former days 
are frequently both interesting and instructive, and in 
many cases eloquent of a forgotten past. There is no 
lovelier churchyard in England than that of Leyton, now 
one of the dreariest and most dismal districts that London 
can show. Stately tombs and mausoleums testify to the 
wealth of the surrounding families throughout the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, and the headstones otf a 
humbler sort are many and various. But of all suburban 
churchyards known to the writer that of Hendon, perched 
on a hill surmounting a sweep of country, as yet unspoilt, 
is the most interesting. There was evidently a local school 
or family of stonemasons honourably distinguished from 
their kind by the excellence of the headstones they produced, 
the sharp linear quality of whose sculpture is unique. It 
is not so much that the subjects are original, which they are 
not, but that the way in which they are treated is vigorous 
and fresh to an unusual degree. 

Another country churchyard—that of St. Lawrence, near 
Ramsgate—shows a remarkably successful method of 
grouping tombstones over family vaults which deserves 
imitation elsewhere. On a brick screen, sometimes stuccoed, 
sometimes plain, these tablets are placed side by side, the 
style of the earliest being closely and carefully imitated, so 
that unity of effect is preserved, in some cases for over a 
century. The screens themselves are variously treated, 
some bearing a plain coping, others surmounted by a 
pediment adorned with urns or cherubs, and, as the earliest 
tablet on the screen is inevitably in the same manner, and 
the subsequent ones are carefully modelled upon the 
original, the general effect is remarkably good. It is the 
more curious therefore that the headstones in the same 
churchyard show no notable originality, either of style or 
workmanship, although one very rare subject, Adam and 
Eve being tempted by the Serpent, who is coiled round the 
Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, appears on a well- 
preserved headstone of the last half of the eighteenth 
century. 

But if the sculpture of the average headstone between 
1650 and 1800 is a commonplace variation on skulls, cross- 
bones, cherubs, scythes, hour-glasses and the like, with an 
oceasional deviation into the Last Trump blown by a 
horizontal angel with flowing draperies and puffed-out 
cheeks, the shape and lettering are almost without excep- 
tion admirable, and the disastrous contrast between these 
features and those of the tombstones of 1830 onwards is 
one of the surest signs of the artistic decadence of English 
taste. Nor can it be truthfully said that in this matter we 
have at all recovered our lost standard. It has been the 
writer's fate to visit eleven country churches between 
Thanet and the Romney Marsh within the last fortnight, 
and, though recent burials were many, not one single grave 
showed the slightest trace of a true conception of the 
simpler forms of sepulchral art. One or two large Celtic 
crosses marked the graves of men and women of some 
social position, but otherwise the level was frankly deplor- 
able. The marble crosses were ill-proportioned ; the 
headstones of that deadly pointed curve into which John 
Bacon, R.A., modified the older pyramid to the permanent 
disaster of English art; broken columns, open books, 
scrolls, with or without birds perched upon them, all 
bespoke a poverty of conception pitiful to the last degree, 
while the lettering was, if possible, worse than the design. 
On one tombstone, dated 1923, it was already partially 
obliterated. 

The writer recently picked up for twopence in a second- 
hand bookshop an immense illustrated catalogue of monu- 


mental masonry. There is no name to it, not even a print 
and no clue whatever to its source or date beyond the 
that a bust of “‘ His late Majesty King Edward VIL” pr 
that it was issued after 1910. Of the hundreds of m 
ments therein represented, ranging from simple headst 
to elaborate mausoleums, it is literally true to 8a) 
Addison said of the monument of Sir Cloudesley Sh 
that they would make men of taste dread such honours 
few specimens of devices may suffice; but these car 
no idea of the devastating effect of the origi aa 
clasped hands, set in a wreath of ivy leaves, one wi 
shirt cuff and stud, the other a fmill of lace, inser 
‘Blessed are the Dead which die in the Lord”; 
4 


a fieldpiece with a periscope (no explanation forthec 
a small pediment filled with lilies and ribbons surm 


certain) round which twist the chains of two 
surmounted by a crown; a headstone with a Got ic | 
leading up to its Renaissance scrolls, with a Greek paln 
below ; a fringed cloth drawn back from an oval heads 
to reveal a bunch of ivy ; a scroll placed on an Ionic col 
and surmounted by a bunch of flowers ; a reproduction 0 


stormy sea with the addition of sprays of ivy emergin; 
the waves; an imitation of Rustic Work surroundi 
plain headstone ; an angel under a tree, whose foliage f 
one side of the tombstone; a cross adorned with 2 
lihes in relief; another with a dove picking off a s 
from a wreath of passion flowers; another with what 
like drainpipes in relief, the ends used as vases f 
variety of conventional foliage emerging from them. 
the worst examples it is impossible to speak wit 
glaring profanity. = 
What, then, is to be done, and how are our monum 
masons to be educated ? On their education depends 
future of our cemeteries and graveyards, for the public 
are convinced, would prefer good designs could the’ 
offered. & 
Memorial tablets in our churches have uo 
incredible change for the better in our generation, 
glance at the average works to the memory of the dee 
the South African War and the late War will show t 
most casual spectator. Messrs. Batsford and others 
great service in publishing volumes of good mem 
tablets of the older types : can no enterprising publish 
found to produce a similar work showing the best typ 
our earlier headstones, and so create a standard of be 
in our graveyards, which at present exhibit in almos 
recent memorials a pitiful chaos of poor design and ¥ 
ornament, which must continue to afflict our eyes unti 
merciful hand of Time shall obliterate their more glé 
absurdities ? Here is a real field of service to the commt 
at large. Will no one take up the challenge and the 
make the world, to whom graveyards and cemeteries 1 
and will mean, so much, a fairer and a nobler place ? 


Correspondence. 


An Apology. 
To the Editor of THs ARCHITECT. : 
Srr,—In discussing the Photographic Society’s exhibiti 
a recent issue I referred to, and quoted, certain remarks ¥ 
I inadvertently attributed to Mr. P. G. Konody. : 
Kindly permit me to use your columns to express t¢ 
Konody my sincere regrets that such reference was ! 
coupled with his name,—Yours, etc., ; 
H. A. CAMERON 
October 21, 1923. : 


[Our contributor explained to us that he assumed tha’ 
Konody alone dealt with all criticism of an art nature i 
paper from which he quoted and inadvertently failed to 1 
that the remarks he quoted were unsigned. We also sinc 
regret the mistake made.—ED.] 
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Mural Decoration at County Hall 


Decision to Reject Students’ Work. 


he scheme under which the London County Council proposed 
xhibit the designs of art students for mural decorations at the 
- County Hall and ultimately, if approved, to instal the 
hed paintings, has now been definitely abandoned. In our 
e of July 6 last, we questioned the wisdom of the Council’s 
posal, and it is gratifying to know that wiser counsels have at 
prevailed. 
he Establishment Committee of the Council have now 
srted that ‘‘ after careful consideration they have decided not 
ecept any of the mural decorations or designs submitted, and 
e adjourned the general question of mural decorations at the 
nty Hall sine die.” 
1 the discussion which ensued on the Committee’s Report, 
Perey Harris, M.P., recalled that students of the “four 
cipal art schools of the British Empire ’”’—the Royal Academy, 
Slade School, the Royal College of Art and the Central 
ools of Arts and Crafts—had prepared designs. Originally it 
considered a gracious thing that, after the war, young 
sts should have had an opportunity of demonstrating what 
ycoulddo. Certain of the designs had been approved by some 
he greatest art authorities in London. It was, of course, 
ossible to lay down a standard of beauty, but having given 
e young men an opportunity of revealing their capacity, it 
a scurvy thing to damp their ardour and enthusiasm. The 
sion at which the Committee had now arrived was most 
racious and brought the Council into bad repute. The 
wings were delightful in many ways and full of ideas. 
fr. Harris finally moved “That the Council regrets the 
sion arrived at ‘by the Committee.” The Rev. Stewart 
\dlam seconded. : 
ir Francis Anderton, Chairman of the Committee, said he held 
view that it was inadvisable to place permanently on the 
is of such a building as the County Hall anything which 
ht not meet with the approval of those best qualified to judge 
1e general public. 
fr. J. P. Blake said the County Hall was not the place for 
eriments in art. (Hear, hear.) In the great Town Halls of 
ope only the pictures of great masters were to be found. It 
worth remembering that, even in the case of a picture 
spted for the Royal Academy, it was only accepted for that 
jicwlar exhibition, and was not placed in the permanent 
action. 
r. Andrew Taylor, criticising the position of the Council’s 
ssor, said that as an official of the Royal Academy he was in 
fficult position, because it was obviously impossible to con- 
m the work of his own students. The County Hall of 
don should contain only the best in art, whether sculpture or 
iting. The Salons of the Hotel de Ville at Paris were enriched 
she great mural paintings of Puvis de Chavannes. Bonnett 
others of the greatest artists of France had been similarly 
loyed. Young students who were just learning their work 
ild not be commissioned to decorate London’s County Hall. 
8 above indicated, the Committee’s report was ultimately 
oted, and the designs which have been exhibited in the 
eipal corridors of the building will be removed. 
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New Catalogues. 


essrs. The Thames Paper Company, Ltd., of Purfleet, Essex, 
nding us a copy of their latest descriptive booklet, “* Artistic 
tiors,” which describes the many uses of their ‘“‘ SX Board,” 
e: “Our belief is that the possibilities of wallboard from 
standpoint of interior decoration have yet to be fully appre- 
ad. We think that our booklet, while not pretending to be 
wistive in any way, points the way to the wider possibilities 
' we think exist. The shortage of plasterers which even in 
present comparatively calm state of the building trade is 
ady being felt, will, when building activity is resumed, 
et attention to such alternatives as ‘SX’ Board. An inves- 
tion of its decorative possibilities should therefore be worth 
le on the part of the architect and constructor.” The 
klet contains coloured illustrations, showing the treat- 
t of “SX Board,” giving sizes of boards supplied up to 
t. long by 48 in. wide. These boards are eminently suitable 
paint or distemper, to ensure absolute satisfactory results 
hoard should be dry wher fixed, and doors and windows in 
tion, If the walls are inclined to sweat or are at all damp, 
at of oil paint on back and edges of the board before fixing 
\dvisable. The “SX” Boards are manufactured at the 
mes Mills at Purfleet. 

essrs. G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd., of Woolwich 
d, London, 8.E.7, forward us their booklet of 96 pages with 
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cover, entitled “‘ Harco Products.” This deals shortly and 
concisely with the many manufactures supplied by this firm. 
It is an abridged catalogue of essential goods, such as air bricks, 
ventilators, rainwater goods, soil pipes, cisterns, gutters, pipes, 
geysers, bins, tanks, chimneys, shelving, lockers, boilers, etc. 
Sizes, and what is of particular value, prices are given throughout. 
Messrs. Harvey’s have been well known for many years as 
makers of galvanised goods, and zinc and copper workers. 
Their departments may be referred to under the following 
headings: Engineering, Galvanising, Metal Perforating, Gal- 
vanised Goods, Tank Work, Iron Plate Working, Zinc and 
Copper Work, Wire Work, Woven Wire and Steel Equipment, 
to all of which they bring many years of actual experience. 
Over 200 illustrations are given, and at the back will be found 
a comprehensive index. 

For many years the name of S. W. Francis & Co., of 64-70 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1, has been familiar to those 
using rolling shutters. We have received an illustrated cata- 
logue which is just being issued, which, deals with rolling shutters 
in steel or wood, metal shopfronts and name plates in bronze, 
bronze metal, or nickel silver; collapsible steel gates, wrought- 
iron grilles, spring blinds, ete. The catalogue is illustrated with 
half-tone illustrations and with diagrams and specifications for 
different sizes, and instructions for fixing shutters. Several 
pages are devoted to and give examples of lettering and various 
designs for collapsible gates. Numerous examples, all numbered, 
are illustrated of metal covered sash bars, metal covered beadings, 
metal angles, channels, nosing, etc.; each having a distinctive 
number, makes the process of ordering a simple one. Finally, 
the catalogue shows examples of work carried out, and a list of 
some of the important contracts which have been entrusted to 
the firm. 

Messrs. Constructors Trading Company, Ltd., of 4 Brook 
Street, St. Paul’s Square, Birmingham, forward us two cata- 
logues: “‘'The steel with a hundred and one uses,” dealing with 
the various uses of steel under Welco patents, and “* Shelves,” 
which gives examples and description of ‘* Welconstruct”’ 
adjustable shelving. 

Messrs. Wood, Russell & Co., 34 Oxford Street, London, W.1, 
are placing on the market the Sentry Oven to work in conjunction 
with their popular ‘‘ Sentry Boiler.’ This oven is 16 inches wide, 
15} inches deep and 12 inches high, having below a hot chest 
measuring 215 inches wide, 153 inches deep and 6 inches high. 
On the top of the oven is a large hot plate on which pots may 
be placed to simmer. 

For quick boiling the hot plate at the top of the Sentry Boiler 
is available. The whole combined apparatus makes a very 
compact and efficient unit, which will be found to do the whole 
work of cooking, hot water for bath, taps and sink. With 


suitable supply of water radiators can be so fixed as to supply 
warmth to other rooms. 

These ovens are sent out complete with a thermometer which 
registers the heat in the oven and with a useful table giving the 
requisite temperatures for various kinds of baking. 

The Sentry Boiler burns coke, anthracite or any other kind 
of smokeless fuel and thus is easy to work and, as the combined 
boiler and oven take up a minimum amount of space, the 
apparatus should be in demand. 


The Central Library at Southport is to be extended at a ccst of 
£2,630. ; 

The surveyor to the Urban District Council of Hunstanton 
has prepared plans which have been approved for the erection 
of a marine pavilion. The proposed building will have a hand- 
some facade ; a large central domed hall is also incorporated in 
the scheme, which includes a reading room, dancing and refresh- 
ment rooms. i 
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The Franklin Field Stadium, Universit of Pennsylvania. 
y 
sa (From the “Architectural Forum,” August, 1923.) 
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ENTRANCE AT JUNCTION OF STANDS. 
Day & Kuanver, Architects, with Gavin Happen & H. T. Campion, Associated Engineers, 


In designing and planning a permanent stadium to 
replace the wooden structure which for many years had 
accommodated spectators at the university’s athletic 
events, there were several problems to be solved. It was 
desired to make use of the tract known as “ Franklin 
Field’ and long identified with the university’s history, 
and yet the area (about six acres) was small for the building 
of a structure for seating the desired number of people, 
and to use the site at all it was found necessary to extend 
the stadium over the sidewalks around three sides of the 
property. Another problem lay in planning a structure 
suitable for football, baseball and a running track in which 
it was necessary that the entire field be visible from every 
seat in the stadium. But the difficulties in regard to plan 
were no greater than other difficulties in the way of design. 
Franklin Field is adjacent to the University Gymnasium, 
a structure built in what might be termed the collegiate 


| 


Gothic style, while also close at hand stands the Arcl: 
logical Museum, designed in what is described as the é 
Christian style. Then there was also the difficulty of si 
since required seating capacity necessitated a large exp) 
of vertical wall. ri 
The stadium, as it stands completed, represents a triui 
over all these difficulties, for it is of a seating capacit’ 
about 40,000. Greater harmony in colour and architec. 
between the stadium and neighbouring structures has | 
secured than at first seemed possible, for the stadium ag) 
in colour and material with the gymnasium and the mus 
and with the museum as to architectural style, both b: 
of Italian origin, while the differences in scale between! 
stadium and the gymnasium. are so marked that ther 
little opportunity of congruity. 
The appearance of the exterior of the stadium | 
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governed by the necessity of extending the structure ( 
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‘ sidewalks. This logically involved the use of an arcade, 
id the predominating architectural motif therefore con- 
sts of a long series of brick arches, the piers which carry 
em having recessed panels in which it is intended to place 
emorials or tablets commemorating important events. 
ae character which distinguishes it from other stadia is 
med by the high, wide arches made possible by the 
imination of alternate columns in the exterior wall. 
ae area beneath the slopes has been arranged with three 
vels and contains three large team rooms, complete with 
cokers, showers, rubbing tables, etc., a physician’s office, 
directors’ room, two squash racquet courts with galleries 
rt spectators, five additional smaller courts for squash 
‘handball, a rifle range, a dirt floor area for indoor 
actice of jumping, pole vaulting, etc., ticket offices, and 
wage space for equipment and the temporary stands 
uch are sometimes erected for providing additional 
ating. The structure, within its encircling brick arcade, 
‘built chiefly of reinforced concrete on foundations of 
nerete piles. Use has been made of concrete columns, 
tders, beams and slabs, following in general the type of 
nstruction now familiar for structures of this kind. The 
st row of permanent seats is high enough above the 
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Sections through East and North Stands 


playing field to allow a sloping bank of temporary seats to 
be placed over the running track to augment the seating 
capacity for football games. The vertical curves of the 
cross sections are arranged to bring the surfaces of the 
seating platforms of the adjoining stands together on 
approximately true miter lines, and these lines give useful 
and logical locations for expansion joints, which do not, 
however, extend through the brick facing. An open cut 
has been left in the east stand for the 220-yard straightaway 
track and is filled with temporary seats at football games. 

No description of a modern structure of this sort would 
be complete without some mention of the orientation of 
of the field of play. The orientation of the gridiron on 
Franklin Field, with its long axis running west of north 
and east of south, was already fixed by its location and the 
restricting streets, but it happened to be almost perfect. 
By astronomical calculations the position of the sun for 
each hour of the afternoon of November 25 was determined. 
It was found that the sun would reach its ideal position, 
with its rays paralleling the short axis of the gridiron, at 
about 2.45 on this date, and that between the hours of 
1.20 and 4.30 p.m. it would shine entirely within an angle 
of 19° with this axis. ; 


EXTERIOR OF EAST STAND. 
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National Federation of Master Painters and Decorators. 
Exhibition, 1923. 


MOONLIGHT DECORATIVE 
THomaAs T, Buayiock, Designer. 


PANEL. 


The architectural profession is inclined to look upon the ever 
recurring exhibitions as something in the nature of a nuisance. 
And yet to be efficient we all must have a knowledge of the pro- 
gress of things immediately connected with our own special work. 
The exhibition organised by the National Federation of Master 
Painters and Decorators of England and Wales was something 
rather different to the ordinary exhibition to which we have of 
late become accustomed. The manufacturers and merchants have 
sought to acquaint those interested in the successful experimental 
efforts of various members of their Federation. The exhibition, 
taken as a whole, was inspiring. Those who visited the same 
soon realised that the scope of their activities in the fields of 
Decorative Art could be considerably widened by the application 
of the many ideas and suggestions which were displayed, and n 
which the architect and artist would develop and produce results 
beneficial to all concerned. 

There should be no doubt in the minds of manufacturers of 
paint that the starting-point of any decorative scheme emanates 
from the mind of the architect or artist. Big orders may come 
from contractors and builders, but somewhere the inspiration 
which has produced these orders has arisen from an artistic 
impulse. The architect is generally responsible for the design 
of any building, large or small, and his conception has included 
all the decorations, internal and external. He may not associate 
himself personally with the execution of these ideas ; as a rule he 


seeks the co-operation of artists and craftsmen to carry 
intentions, but the main spring of the whole is still the a 
and thus it was a very happy thought on the part of the 
tion of Master Painters and Decorators to aim at placi 
the professional and artistic mind the results of the lab 
their members in the]_manufacture of all kinds of — 
varnishes and enamels. 

Messrs. Hoyle, Robson & Barnett & Co., Ltd., St. Ni 
Chambers, Amen Corner, Newcastle-on- Tyne: are associa; 
Messrs. John Smith & Sons (Haltwhistle), Ltd., Stand 5 
general effect of this stand was very pleasing, but the e 
went a stage further in the decoration of two rooms. 
used as a private office and exhibited some very good 
panels executed in matt oil paint. On the doors cire 
panels, executed by a very skilled craftsman, who, with : 
of a little plaster of paris in combination with oil paints 

a very remarkable effect in coloured low relief resembling 
In an inner room the same craftsman had manipulated tur 
on semi-dry paint in such a manner as to secure some very 
ing breaking up of colour tones. A cabinet was cha 
decorated in chinese lacquer style by the use of paint, p 
paris and turpentine. 


Rawlplug Co., Ltd., Gloucester House, Cromwell 
London, S8.W.7. "Stand 4B. . The appeal this patent m 
instantaneous. The old method was so very clumsy and 


with so many risks of unsightly marks, that once a convert | 
been gained it is almost unthinkable that he should ever rever 
willingly to the old order of things. The Rawlplug is a sma 
patent fibre tube made of stiffened, tough and specially treate 
fibre. To fix you make a small neat hole (smaller than the hea 
of the screw) in the material with the Rawlplug Tool or a dri 
and insert the Rawlplug. When you turn a screw into the Raw 
plug the latter expands and grips the wall like a vice, at the sam 
time the screw is held firmly in position by a perfect thread bein 
automatically formed in the fibre. 

Messrs. Goodlass, Wall & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, and 39 Barer 
Street, London, W.1, Stand 7, showed a well arranged displa, ae 
materials which the exhibitors felt would speak for themselve 
without any elaboration. Specimens of results obtained unde 
everyday conditions were the note that these manufacture: 
verv successfully emphasized. Te 

Messrs. Pinchin, Johnson & Co., Ltd., with whom are Bas 
ciated Wilkinson, Heywood & Clark, Lid, head _ office a 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2, Stand 8, made a 
feature of their Super Finishes. They also included Iron Paint 
Preservatives, Lacquers, Stains, Polishes, Concrete Dressing 
Varnishes for all purposes in their display, which was quite u 
to this firm’s usual reputation. 

Stand No. 11C, Messrs. Charles Churchill & Co., Ltd., of 9- 1 
Leonard Street, Finsbury, selling agents for Manning Abas 
Company of U.S.A., displayed a complete range of Abra 
Papers and Cloth, known as Manning Speed-Grits. The | a 
interesting is the waterproof series, manufactured for the wé 
rubbing down of paint and varnish. They dispose of the mena¢ 
of lead and pigment poisoning, and are suited to all kinds of fin 
paint work, including interior and coach work. Made wit 
special paper and coated with artificial abrasives in such awa 
that although used with water the grains do not break down ¢ 
come off. Artificial are far superior to natural abrasives fc 
endurance and free cutting qualities, the speed with which the 
cut, and they are also more homogeneous and uniform. Thet 
were painted panels available for making practical trial of wé 
rubbing. Metalite Cloth and Garnet Papers were also show! 
manufactured by the same company. In addition to the abov 
there was a small exhibit of the well-known Norton Alundw 
Safety Products for making walking surfaces slip- “proof an 
durable. | 

The Salubra Co., 18 Old Cavendish Street, Oxford Stree 
W.1, Stand 13. The design of this stand was distinctly originé 
and unusual. A fountain played in the lobby, in the basin q 
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MOONLIGHT DECORATIVE PANEL. 
THomas T. BiayLock, Designer. 


ch floated small patterns of wall coverings, testifying to the 
hable qualities of the products of these exhibitors. The 
estry effects were very skilful, and we possibly found the 
ition to a difficulty which originated in our minds on a recent 
tto a Cinema Theatre between Bournemouth and Poole, which 
_wall surface panels decorated with what appeared to be real 
estries and which only on a very close examination revealed 
r true manufacture. 

tand 15 A and B. Here were shown a complete range of 
ipan Products. The public certainly have the impression that 
ipan stands for a very fine glossy enamel paint, but those 
) visited the exhibition realised that Paripan, Ltd., manu- 
ure other ranges with equal success. 

lessrs. John Line & Sons, Ltd., 213-15 Tottenham Court Road, 
idon, W.; with whom are incorporated Messrs. John Dunn & 
, Newcastle and Edinburgh. Stand 17. It was difficult to 
ct and pass any special comment on the very tasteful wall 
er designs shown on this stand, and though the paint manu- 
urer is making great progress in his education of the public 
he use of his productions as substitutes for wall papers, he 
have to travel far before he can completely eliminate the 
1 that Messrs. John Line & Sons, Ltd., and others have 
ited on the public mind with their refined colour schemes, and 
nm the manufacturer of wall paper combines his efforts to 
se with a specialist’s knowledge of paint the combination 
it have a beneficial effect on both industries. 

fessrs. Thornley & Knight, Ltd., Bordesley Green Road, 
ningham. Stand 18 A and B. These exhibitors decorated their 
re stand in two shades of ‘“ Asbestolin ’’ Wedgwood Blue, 


& and upright beading which added decorative value to the 

d were done with white “ Tekamatte,”’ a flat, waterproof 

wall paint, a material largely used in a number of public 
8. 

jand No. 18 C and D, Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., Ltd., 

mes House, Queen Street Place, London, E.C.4. The 


‘bits on this stand were so arranged as to testify to the 


this manufactured from the metal titanium. Exposure test 
nples demonstrate the durability of paints prepared with 
‘Pigment. The exhibitors claim, with considerable support, 
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ch is a water paint entirely free from whiting. The relief’ 


arkable qualities of a new pigment called “‘ Titanium White,”’. 
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that one coat of Titanium ‘paint does the work of two coats of 
ordinary paint. Another recommendation is that the Titanium 
White is entirely sree from lead and absolutely non-poisonous. 

Messrs. T. Pav itt & Sons, 69 Southampton ‘Row, London, 
W.C.1, Stand 20 A, are introducing a material under the title of 
Gessotex. The nature of this paint is best described as having the 
properties of separating, and thus producing by brush manipula- 
tion. an unlimited variety of textural effects. The mode of 
application is quite simple. A flat ground is laid in any desired 
colour or quality of paint and allowed to dry. When this is done 
Gessotex, being white, is mixed with any stainer and applied. 
Should it take the fancy of the designer to create low relief 
modelling effects these can be accomplished by means of any 
wooden modelling tool used on the paint when in a semi-dry 
condition. To the professional this material will undoubtedly 
open up many fields of decoration with the aid of colour. 
combinations. Gessotex can be tinted with oil colours or 
applied white and coloured by means of scumble glazes. Com- 
bined with Ardenbrite, another speciality of this firm, rich 
bronze gold and silver sheen effects can be produced, the surface 
being broken up by the separation qualities of Gessotex. 

Messrs. Mander Bros., Wolverhampton. The colour scheme 
of Stand 21, occupied by Messrs. Mander Bros., was very striking, 
the exterior colour scheme being in green, mauve and white, a 
very happy combination. The interior,in orange, black and 
white, demonstrated a craftsman’s knowledge of the use of these 
not easy to manipulate colours. The woodwork of the exterior 
was in Flexolin white enamel, and the fascia, frieze and panels 
in Vernasca, whilst the interior was executed in Vernasca ebony 
finish and egg-shell gloss white enamel. These are all qualities 
specially manufactured and prepared by the firm. The Egg-shell 
Gloss White enamel made a special appeal to us. 

The Silicate Paint Co. (J. B. Orr & Co., Ltd.). Stand 39 A and B. 
It is the custom of this firm to invite tenders from contractcrs. 
and builders to erect their exhibition stands and-paint the same 
with their Duresco non-poisonous sanitary paint and to paint the 
various specimen panels that are incorporated in the general 
design of the stand. Further, the proprietors guarantee to 
accept the lowest tender, thus eliminating any possibility of 
favouritism or previous selection. In this way the company 
seek to demonstrate that the results shown on the stand are 
within the possible reach of all builders, and that in no sense is it 
necessary to have any special knowledge or art to handle the 
materials placed on the market by these manufacturers. Duresco 
is permanent and damp proof, but before application walls 
should be prepared as follows :—All paper, paste and old colour are 
carefully washed off to the bare plaster, and generally make good 
the same with plaster of paris, Parian, or Keen’s Cement. After 
the first coat of Duresco is dry, any spots, patches or sunken 
places should be touched up with Duresco before applying the 
second or succeeding coats. Duresco should not be made thin, 
but be broken up and thoroughly mixed with the petrifying 
liquid. It is this liquid which cures damp when caused by 
wet penetrating through porous materials. It should not be used 
during frosty weather outside, and brick or stone work should 
be perfectly dry before applying the liquid, which should be 
allowed to sink well into the pores and petrify there. 


MESSRS. HADFIELDS’ PAVILION. 


Messrs. Hadfields (Merton), Ltd., Western Road, Mitcham, 
Surrey; London sales office, 5 and 6 Princess Street, Cavendish 
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Square, Stand 23. We give a small illustration of this very 
remarkable stand. We have seen it before but having produced 
a very original design we feel that the proprietors would be 
committing a grave error were they to disassociate themselves 
from this effort by production of another design, which, though 
it might be equally good, could not improve. the excellent 
impression gained by the one shown in this exhibition. The 
application of the gilt in combination with the red was very good 
indeed. And the white pillars exhibited a wonderful effect of 
white, and viewed from any angle still produced the same 
intense feeling of pure white which was in no sense glaring, but 
rather gave a reposeful atmosphere to the whole scheme of this 
stand. The whole decoration was executed in “‘ He-O-Lin.” 

Messrs. A. Saunderson & Sons, Ltd., 51-55 Berners Street, 
London, W.1, Stand 25, showed some very remarkable leather 
papers and the silk substitute called Tekko gives a charming 
effect all its own in quality and refinement. The exterior of the 
stand was carried out to imitate stone by a new ‘“Sanstonia 
Stone Surface,” which certainly conveyed the correct impression. 

Messrs. Dixon’s White, Ltd., Albion Wharf, Bow, London, 
E.3, Stand 26 C and D. Visitors had a practical demonstration 
of the claim made by the Dixon’s White manufacturers, ViZ., 
that their product goes 25 per cent. further than white lead. 
Kegs of both were to be seen side by side, each holding exactly 
one hundredweight of material, but Dixon’s White producing 
five gallons of paint against only four gallons produced by 
white lead. Ready-mixed paints, Fluxine enamel, Rogg con- 
crete paint, “Metro” paint—all specialities manufactured by the 
exhibitors—were shown in such a way as to permit visitors to 
handle the products and convince themselves of their quality and 
usefulness. 

Messrs. The Aerograph Co., Ltd., 43 Holborn Viaduct, E.C., 
Stand 29. The Aerograph compressed air method of painting is 
undoubtedly for many purposes a great advance over the old 
hand brush means of applying paint or varnish. ‘In the field 
of decoration the process can serve many useful purposes and 
also contribute towards the general beauty of colour effects. 
The theatrical costume and scene painter is undoubtedly well 


Fig. 7. 
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served by the Aerograph process. Patterns can be printed 
fabrics by means of stencils with a far greater speed than by 
ordinary methods of the past. On the Stand of the Aerogr; 
Company, Ltd., under the direction of Mr. W. Brand Makin; 
director of the company, a working model of the Engle oxidis 
plant was to be seen, a new scientific method of oxidising , 
The invention of Mr. Russell England, F.I.B.D., who has b 
assisted by Dr. H. Schofield, the Principal of Loughboro 
College. The discovery is such that linseed oil can be so trea 
that it will dry naturally in four hours without the aid of : 
artificial dryer. It is recognised that paint made with oil t 
has been oxidised by present methods always dries on 
surface first, but by the Engle oxidising process the actio 
reversed, the paint film dries from the inner surface outwarc 
Messrs. Raines & Porter, Ltd., Tranby Works, Hull, Stand 
A good deal of thought and no small effort had been made 
producing this very effective and attractive stand. The use 
classic style is bound to produce a dignity seldom attained 
any other period, and the internal decorations are in arti 
keeping with the whole scheme, which does considerable ere 
to the designer. The products of this firm are very wide 
range, comprising all kinds of high-class decorative materi 
stainers, dry colours, varnishes, etc. Their specialities incl 
“Velmatt,” a flat wall finish of high quality, and Flexine ascun 
stain and glaze. It would be quite impossible to numerate | 
the many materials produced by this firm, but at the exhibit 
visitors could have seen for themselves and acquired the ne: 
sary reference data to remind them of the articles shown on | 
stand. a 
Messrs. Thos. Parsons & Sons, 315-317 Oxford Street, Lon 
W.1., Stand 37. This firm gained considerable credit from 
use made of their Unicote flat finish in all the decorati 
painted in the Regent Theatre, Brighton, by Robert Atkins 
architect, and the exhibits shown in the exhibition of his prod 
will testify to the taste exercised by the architect in this select; 
The other specialities are also worthy of note and inel 
Endelline enamel, Lacreete enamel, and Parso glaze, Pars 
copal varnishes, etc., etc. : 


DESIGN FOR WALL DECORATION. Attributed to Srr WiLt1AM CHAMBERS. 
From Decoration and Furniture, later 18th Century. Published by B. T. Batsrorp, Lrp. 
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TRUSCON HOLLOW FLOOR 


Lon £4 S Pan Slab if HIS floor, being hollow, 


is soundproof, as well as 
; lb; fireproof, and is invaluable 
WU h ah L at Cet L Z NES for Offices, Hospitals, Schools, 
Hotels, Flats and_ similar 

buildings. 


It is the lightest floor pro- 


curable, and owing to its 
simplicity of construction is 
very economical. 

This floor has been used in 
some of the largest buildings 
in England. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET CONTAINING FULL PARTICULARS 
AND DETAILS 


Ghe TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO-L™ 
22 Cranley Gardens » South Kensington 7 $.W.7 


ee 


PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING has been used on 
every type of flat-roofed building, and in every instance has 
justified ‘the recommendation of the prominent Architects who 
ordered it. For busines purposes its flat surface affords a 
large working area beneath, and is unaffected by the vibration 
of machinery, etc. It can be used to form a Vulcanite Roof 
Tank as now in use on many public buildings. It is absolutely 


For Private _ and permanently durable, and gives to expansion and contraction. 
Dwellings For Business 
“ ouses 


ULCAN 


Consists of several layers of Vulcanite Sheet Asphalte and several of Vulcanite 
Composition, applied separately in layers, Send forcatalogue and specifications 


VULCANITE LTD. Blackfriars House, New Bridge St.,E.C.4 


And at BELFAST, GLASGOW and WIGAN 


*~ Forming 


Roof Tank 


SF For Waterproofing | 
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Housing. 


COTTAGES, GRETNA. Raymonp Unwin, Architect: 


Twenty-five new cottages are to be erected at Papworth for 
ex-Service men. The Ministry of Health has agreed to pay the 
cost of their erection provided that they are started at once. 

The Wigan Corporation desire to encourage private enterprise, 
so as to make good the housing shortage. The authority will 
supplement the Government subsidy to the extent of £25 per 
house ; further, the corporation will advance 90 per cent. of the 
market value of the house by way of a loan, repayable over a 
period of thirty years in the form of a fixed weekly rental which, 
on a £500 house, will amount to eight shillings and sevenpence 
halfpenny. As this sum includes the repayment of the corpora- 
tion loan, and the current rate of interest and'the ordinary rent 
which every householder must pay, we are inc slined to agree with 
the local authorities that ee will be a great response to this 
very generous offer. And, as 2,000 houses are required in Wigan, 
the building trade in the district is likely to be fully extended. 

The chairman of the Birmingham Public Works and Town 
Planning Committee recently observed that “the housing 
position in the town is so appallingly serious that I am pre- 
pared to consider the erection of wooden houses, if constructed 
in such a way as to attract the Government subsidy.” Surely 
members of the profession will be able to assist the ¢hairman, 
and offer practical solutions in the way of plans which would 
meet all the requirements. 

The Newburn Urban District Council are erecting 26 houses 
at Throckley. 

Tyne Dock railwaymen have formed a society for the purpose 
of providing themselves with houses laid out and arranged ina 
garden village. Financial support has been sought from the 
London and North-Eastern Railway Company. Membership 
to the local society is limited to railway servants, and the sug- 
gestion is that the company should loan up to five-sixths of the 
purchase-money, repayable in weekly or monthly instalments. 
The scheme is still in its preliminary form, but so far has been 
very favourably received. 

The plans of 26 houses submitted by the Banbridge Urban 
Council have been provisionally approved by the Ministry of 
Home Affairs. 

The Wrexham Rural Council are to apply to the Ministry of 
Health for sanction to erect 200 houses. 

In arriving at the needs of the district consideration was 
taken of the fact that 300 applications were received in respect 
to 24 houses erected at Broughton and 100 for 12 houses at 
Brymbo. 

At an inquiry held by the Ministry of Health on the project 
of the clearance and rebuilding of a slum area in Queen’s Park 
Ward. Brighton, there was some opposition in spite of the fact 
that the desirability for action being taken is very obvious. 
The houses under consideration lie between Essex Street and 
Hereford Street, Bedford Road and Lavender Road. The total 
cost of the improvement of the area would be over £40,000: 
accommodation would be found for the 350 residents living ia 
the locality during rebuilding operations. 

Gorringe Park Estate, Mitcham, will soon have 194 new houses. 
The building trade is developing the estate rapidly. 

Eighty houses are in the course of erection in the Westhamp- 
nett district. At a recent meeting of the Rural District Council 
a builder stated that he was not in agreement with a housing 
subsidy. He further thought that encouragement should be 
given to all who desired to build houses for those who would in 
future times give employment to others. 
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To date the plans of about 38,000 houses have been ap} 
by the Ministry of Health under the new Housing Act 
has only been in operation about nine weeks. The local a 
rities are building 22,000, and private enterprise is respon 
for 16,000. In all 380 schemes have been submitted. 

The Aggborough site has been purchased by the Kiddermi 
Town Council, who are selling the land.at 1s. 6d. to 1s. 9¢ 
square yard. Plots for nearly 100 houses have alread} 
bespoken, and in all probability private enterprise is de 
and will shortly erect houses qualified to claim the Gove 
subsidy. 


A garden village is springing up at Aiverstone, Isle of J 
The plans of over 100 bungalows have been approved, 
village hall, tennis courts and pleasure grounds are to 
and iaid out. 


One thousand seven hundred and twenty-four hous 
been erected or reconstructed, Of this number 1,625 h 
provided by the Edinburgh Corporation. The cost 0: 
housing activities is estimated at one and a quarter 
sterling, of which the city will contribute about 16 Pp 
the rest being borne by the State. 


A memorandum has been issued to members of. t! 
Council incorporating the above facts, and strongly urg 
the clearance of the slum areas of Edinburgh and Lei 
longer delayed. The immediate need is over 1,000 hou 
in consequence of the very poor response on the part 
enterprise—in spite of the considerable publicity given 
terms offered by the city, in conjunction with the State; 
1923 Housing Act—the City Council will be bles t 
needs of the population. 


Nine local authorities have had schemes approvec 
tion with the erection of 1,172 houses; the mi 
Lanarkshire heading the list with 750 houses. 
division of Renfrew “has set a very good example in 
to erect by private enterprise 500 houses; the west 
of Baddaicres have 300, soe ae and Dunfermline 


for the erection of two semi-detached villas at ‘Alnaaae ‘hil 
a villa at Allermuir Road, Colinton, a double villa at Milto 
Portobello, a dwelling-house at Craiglockhart Drive, a 

at Barony Terrace, Corstorphine, six self-contained 
Hamilton Street, Portobello, a villa at Fernielaw 
bungalow at Allermuir Road, a dwelling-house at Lan: 
and another with garage in the same road at Colinto 


Ten houses are to be built at Cranbourne, and ¢ 
will be permitted when tendering to quote eithe: 
erection in brick or concrete. One hundred and— 
further houses are to be erected at Alderman Eat 
ment to this effect was made at the last meeting of th 
Town Council. / © 


The reconstruction of the unhealthy area of New 
Durham, is to be undertaken by the City Council; 51 
will have fresh accommodation provided. 


The Sunderland Rural District Council pu t 
connection with the erection of seventy houses at 
the Sunderland Co-operative Society, forty of wh 
the bungalow type. Ninety-six houses of four an 
rooms each are to be built.at Ryhope, under the estate ¢ 
scheme. ; - 
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General News. 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL. By the late AtBERt Hopas, Sculptor. 


The Levels Commissioners have intimated the Rye Harbour 
Commissioners that they are prepared to make substantial 
grants towards the cost of the Rye Harbour improvement 
scheme. 

The Yarmouth Education Committee have before them a 
proposal for the erection of a new school in Hamilton Road. 

Some sanitary improvement; will have to be undertaken in 
the near future by the residents of Selsey. _ All house drainage 
schemes which are connected with the road surface water 
drainage are to be disconnected forthwith. This, we read, 
will shortly be the orders of the Sanitary Committee. 

A deputation from the local bodies interested in the proposed 
erection of a road and railway bridge over the river Severn 
from Beachley to Aust were received by the general manager 
of the Great Western Railway and his chief officials at Pad- 
dington on the 16th inst. The deputation had the purpose to 
obtain the co-operation of the G.W.R. in the matter of the 
necessary application to Parliament. It was also to ask the 
railway company to undertake the designing and construction. 
The result of the meeting was that Mr. Forestier-Walker, M.P., 
representing the local interests, and Mr. W. V. Grierson, the 
company’s chief engineer, were appointed as a deputation to 
visit the Ministry of Transport to discuss the details of the 
scheme. Under these circumstances it seems very probable 
that the whole project will shortly take a tangible shape. 

The tender submitted by Mr. John Carson, Ballymena, 
valued at £26,400, has been accepted for the erection of the 
proposed Town Hall. 

With reference to the Greater Worcester town planning 
scheme, which was recently discussed at a meeting of the 
Droitwich District Council, mention as to the extent of the 
scheme was made in a letter from the Town Clerk of Worcester, 
when he wrote that provisions were for an area extending as 
far as Fernhill Heath and Ladywood. Some further idea was 
included in the same letter in the statement that areas would 
be fixed where works could be erected and others for private 
houses, and the number and character of the houses would be 
defined. The Council appointed five members to meet the 
City Streets Committee, who were considering the scheme. 

The foundation stone of the new institute to be erected on 
the site of the Old Clock Gobaith Temperance Tavern, Abercarn, 
was laid on the 17th inst. in the presence of a large gathering. 

At an inquiry held by an inspector of the Ministry of Health 
into the application of the District Council to borrow £32,716, 
there was no opposition. The money is needed for making up 
private roads at Golders Green. 

An important point in Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen’s speech at a 
recent dinner in Liverpool given in connection with the Autumn 
Art Exhibition was that where rebuilding was concerned he 
urged considerable reflection before pulling down buildings 


that contributed to a city’s beauty, even if such demolition 
might secure either civic improvements or increased profits. 
At a recent Glasgow Corporation meeting a question was 
asked respecting the Corporation brick factory, and the fact 
that at present this undertaking was unable to produce bri 
in competition with private enterprise. The reply was tl 
when the Corporation acquired the plant they were able 1 
produce bricks at 50 per cent. less than the then prevailing 
market prices, and also at a time when they could not secure 
sufficient bricks for their needs. But it was admitted that 
to-day the position of affairs was entirely reversed and the 
Corporation could not manufacture bricks at anything like the 
price at which they could buy them. Under these circumstances: 
we are inclined to recommend the Corporation to go out of 1 
brick manufacturing business. . 
The construction of a new fish dock at Grimsby is 
consideration. The estimated cost of the project is plac 
three millions. 
The plans for a new technical school at Bellevue Park, at th 
cost of £30,000, have been passed by the Edinburgh Dea 
Guild Court at their last meeting. ae 
A concrete swimming bath is to be erected at a cost of £2,400. 
at Tiverton. The Council received a donation of £1,000 and 
also the site for the proposed baths. They now propose to 
apply to the Ministry of Health for permission to borrow £1,400. 
A new secondary school is to be erected at Buckie at an 
estimated cost of £28,000. The authorities have also sanctio 
the provision of bathrooms in the various schoolhousés. 
The Barruck Park, situated at the west end of Dunbar, is 
to be acquired by the Town Council and converted into 4 
recreation ground for the burgh. The park has an are 
10 acres, and provision is to be made for additional tennis ¢o 
another putting course and a football ground. ae! 
Early next month the Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Surrey will lay the foundation stone of the new buildings to )¢ 
erected in connection with the extension of the East Sut 
Hospital. The public is asked to contribute £50,000 to 
the cost of the enlargement and to provide funds toward 
endowment of the hospital. os 
A new lighthouse is to be erected at Duncansbay Head, 
John o’ Groat’s. A fog signal station will also be equipy 
A slight alteration in the direction of the proposed Lo. 
Manchester motor way was explained by Lord Montag! 
Beaulieu, chairman of the promoters of the Northern 
Western Motor Way, at a gathering presided over by the May¢ 
of Newcastle-under-Lyme. Amongst those present were th 
representatives of the Staffordshire County Council and a) 
local bodies of North Staffordshire. Lord Montagu in hi 
speech said that “the promoters wished to divert the rout 
of the motor way from its original direction to one runnin 
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Auditoriun, \ Lf 
Lighting 
e & 
the New Tivoli 
Acknowledged to be unique in every way and 
. magnificent in results, the lighting of the New Tivoli 
See ae furnishes eloquent testimony to the ability of the 


Pemenction G.E.C. in designing and executing lighting schemes of 
any character. 


The whole of the lighting effects for this Theatre were 
designed by the G.E.C. in collaboration with the Architects, 
Mr. Bertie Crewe and Messrs. Gunton and Gunton, and the 
Consulting Engineer, Mr. F. J. Humphrey. the installation 
work being carried out by the Berkeley Electrical Engineering Co, 


Osram Gasfilled lamps are used throughout whilst Gecoray 
Reflectors and G.E.C. Floodlights play a very prominent part 
in the exceptionally fine lighting effects obtained. 


Proscenium 


The services of the G.E.C. Designers and Illum- 
inating Engineers are at your disposal for advice 
in regard to lighting schemes of any nature, 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


Head Office & Principal Showrooms : 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom and- 


in all the principal markets of the World. 
REC® TRADE MARK. REC® TRADE MARK. 


\ a Exterior showing Floodlighting at night 
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through Stoke and Newcastle-under-Lyme and close by the 
principal Pottery towns. Everything is all planned and all 
the surveys have been made. We are simply waiting for 
Government sanction and help to begin work.” As a scheme 
for providing work for the unemployed the scheme has our 
support, and to this extent Government aid might reasonably 
be given, but we still feel that this is a private enterprise and 
should stand as such. 

The new Stockwell station on the City and South London 
Railway will be finished in about six months’ time. The new 
booking hall will be five times the area of the old one. The 
platforms will be reached by three escalators of an entirely 
new type called the “Comb Escalator.” The principle is that 
the passengers are “ Combed” off the escalator, as it were, 
instead of having to “ side-step ” off. The passenger is carried 
on to the point of leaving the escalator, when the moving treads 
on which he is walking are slowly raised until they meet on the 
level a fixed set of corresponding treads. He steps forward 
(not sideways), and is immediately on the platform, while the 
escalator has passed on. 

The winter session of the South Wales Institute of Architects 
w.s opened by an interesting lecture delivered by the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. Alfred Gotch, 
on the homes of Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers. Mr. Percy 
Thomas, president of the South Wales Institute of Architects, 
presided. A vote of thanks was proposed at the close of the 
lecture—which had been illustrated by some very good lantern 
slides—by Mr. James Turner, J.P., president of the Institute 
of Builders, and seconded by Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd. 

The total cost of the building operations now in progress 
at the Westminster Hospital will amount to £70,000, of which 
£20,000 has been promised. The reconstruction plans include 
pathological, X-ray and electrical departments, special wards 
for people suffering from diseases of the ear, nose and throat, 
a maternity ward, and a new nurses’ home outside the hospital 
premises. 

The Marple Gasworks extension will involve the outlay of 
£43,000. More land is to be purchased and properties belonging 
to the Calico Printers’ Association acquired. 

On the condition that only British steel is to be used in the 
construction of a ferry landing stage at Seacombe, the Wallasey 
(Cheshire) Town Council has accepted the tender submitted by 
the Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Co., valued at £55,293. 

A new vicarage is to be provided for St. Andrew’s parish, 
Worthing, at an estimated cost of £4,500. 

At a recent meeting of Glasgow city business men, where 
the question of the regulation of the city street traffic was 
discussed, the pre-war scheme for covering over the river between 
Glasgow Bridge and Stockwell Bridge was brought forward 
again as the best solution for providing a turning space for the 
tramways and for the erection of shops. 

A resolution is to be placed before the Bognor District 
Council calling upon them to consider very seriously the advisa« 
bility of installing their own light and power plant. The mover 
of the resolution suggests that expert advice should be called 
in and a full report considered by the Council on the subject. 

The whole of the drainage of the Chichester Barracks is about 
to be overhauled at a cost of several thousands of pounds. 


The authorities of Hastings and St. Leonards are seeking 
suitable sites for the erection of new main post office premises, 
and also the erection of new premises to accommodate the 
Telephone Exchange. 

The York Town Council have passed the plans for an assembly 
hall for the York College of Girls. 

The Urban District Council of Whitby have received the sanc- 
tion of the Ministry of Health:to borrow £7,367 for the Spa 
improvement scheme, which includes, amongst other items, the 
erection of a new music pavilion. 

At Warsop the Urban District Council have passed the plans 
for a woman’s institute to be erected in Bainbridge Road. 

At Ilkeston the local Miner’s Welfare Committee proposes to 
erect and equip an institute and develop the land at the rear 
of the new building, laying out rock gardens and planting 
shrubbery ; the scheme also includes the laying down of tennis 
courts and a tea lawn. The estimated cost is calculated at 
£17,000. ; 

The question of the erection of new Council offices and a 

public hall is being considered by the Coulsdon and Purley 
Urban District Council. 
_ The Town Council of Bath passed a number of plans for houses 
to be erected in the following roads :—Van Diemen’s Lane, 
London Road, St. John’s Road, Fairfield Park Road, Ruckloffe 
Road, and Bradford Road. The plans in respect to five cottages 
in West Street, Bedford, were passed recently by the Rural 
District Council. 
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A new secondary and a new elementary school, with playi 
fields, are to be built on the Tree House Estate, purchased 
Derby Education Committee. . 

The Halifax Town Council have approved and adopted ¢ 
borough engineer’s plans for the reconstruction of the pub 
slaughterhouses. These plans will necessitate the demolitj 
of the present building and the erection of new on the gj 
The cost of these rebuilding operations will amount to £58,30 

The Swansea Schools Committee propose to submit to t 
Board of Education schemes for the erection of a new seconda 
school at Morriston and new elementary schools at St. Thon 
and Llansamlet. z 

Two secondary schools are to be erected on the North Heat 
estate by the Newcastle Education Committee who are 
acquire 28} acres from the Corporation Housing Committee - 
the purpose. ‘ ‘i 

The Dewsbury Education Committee have under their « 
sideration a scheme for the erection of a new elementary sch 
at Ravensthorpe. a | 

The Wiltshire Education Authority are sending the plans 
a girls’ school to the Board of Education for approval. 1 
estimated cost of the new premises is placed at £30,000. 

The Bexhill Town Council have passed the plans for a house 
Richmond Avenue, a residence in Gillham Wood Road, a it] 
in the Highlands, Turkey Road, a pair of houses in Knebwo 
Road, a house in Crescent Drive, Cooden, a house in Withy 
Road, another in Hartfield Road, and a third in Cooden 
Mr. James is building a bungalow in Mayo Lane, and Mr. W. 
Mullens one at Normans’ Bay. The Urban District Cor nc 
Chertsey has approved the plans of the following dwelling 
A bungalow in Liberty Lane, Addlestone, another in Rowtoy 
and a third in Ruxbury Road, and three houses in various pa 
of the district. =. 2 

The plans for eight residential houses have been passe 
the Urban District Council of Cleckheaton. The Gill 
Town Council passed at their last meeting the plans for 
two houses and bungalows. Sir Henry Whitehead sul 
the plans for twelve houses in Station Lane, Heckmondy 
the Urban District Council, who passed the same. igh 
are to be erected in John Street, Hinckley, for Mr. A. J 
The Hornsey Town Council has passed the plans for 18 hi 
Priory Road, 10 houses in Causton Road, Highgate, 
Dickenson Road, Crouch Hill, a further six in Caustoi 
for Messrs. Day and Brewster, two in Muswell Avenue, 2 
in Coniston Road, Muswell Hill, for Mr. W. Ellyatt. — 

The West Dean (Coleford) Rural District Council have 
to spend £20,000 on housing, and are seeking to borrow the 

The Ashton Co-operative Society propose to erect 
on a plot of ground in Montague Street. | The plans of 
in Abingdon Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, have been aj 
by the Council as meeting the conditions which will ene 
builder to apply for a subsidy in respect to each house; 
also applies to 18 houses in Montague Street, and 16 in B i 
Street. 

Messrs. Kellett and Clayton, of Bernard Castle, ha 
mitted plans for 81 houses in Harmire Road, and 25 
Lane to the Urban District, Council. ae 

The Birkenhead Town Council will have before them at 1 
next meeting an extensive housing scheme, consisting 0 
erection of 940 houses and 200 flats. Government finan 
assistance is to be sought to carry out the programme. 

The Ministry of Health -has received from the Devizes Ri 
District Council a preliminary scheme for the erection BD, 
Council of 32 houses, eight in the parish of Bromha 
Spinhill Market, Lavington, four at Stanton Street, 
eight at Potterne, six at Littleton Panell. Forty-nine ¢ 
are to be erected on the Heath Lane site by the Cheste 
ration at a cost of £22,191. 

The Lexden and Winstree Rural District Council, C 
have received permission from the Ministry of Health 
e2ed with the erection of 26 houses. 


Trade Notes 


Messrs. The Medway’s Safety Lift Co., Ltd., requ 
announce that from this month they have transfe: 
works from Rolt Street, Deptford, to much more Co 
premises, Victoria Works, Maidstone. These spacio 
have been planned on up-to-date lines and fitted # 
with the latest types of machinery, by these impr 
Messrs. Medway’s Safety Lift Co., feel that they shoul 
to give their customers still better and more efficient service, 
will be able to give a considerably increased production. | 
company’s selling organisation will remain at 35 Surr 7 St 
Strand, W.C.2. >. 
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nee the War we have allowed ourselves to be 
what obsessed by the desire to keep our work 
ile chiefly in order to save cost, but there are many 
vations that we may be disposed to make a virtue 
of what is, at the best, a necessity, and a question 
vher it is really as necessary as we think it. In 

times joinery was hand made, and therefore 
ively expensive, but with the use of machinery 
ded work is relatively inexpensive, and its use 
Id be influenced by that fact. 
ick work and masonry stand in another category, 
» machinery can help us little, and there is good 
on for avoiding workmanship involving difficulty 
uch intricacy. A group of twisted brick chimneys 
d now be built much as they were in the days of 
vbeth, but their cost would be relatively great on 
unt of the labour involved. Decorative plaster 
again, belongs to a similar category, although 
manufacturers can supply us with fibrous plaster 
[dings and enrichments which considerably reduce 
the difficulty and cost of the more elaborate 
) en 
rought iron, again, is much more expensive than 
4s in the past on account of the higher value of 
| craft labour, while cast iron and its possibilities 
i. somewhat neglected. 
is therefore chiefly the joiner’s craft that we must 
nd on if we want to save our buildings from 
starved character which is becoming increasingly 
rent in our work, especially that of a domestic 
acter. In our smaller houses square, straight 
\sters have almost replaced turned ones, and though 
ne later Georgian period such balusters were 
jently used, it was usually in conjunction with 
lately moulded hand rails curved at the inter- 
ons of flights of stairs and continued in a twist 
i the lower newels. 
r ferefathers rather employed their square 
'ters to emphasise the effect of their skilled and 
vate hand rail design than anything else, using 
| as foils to increase the effect of other parts of 
designs. Now we frequently use them in good 
without the same reason, and it is in our staircase 
il that the poverty of much of our newer design 
ide strikingly manifest. 
e chimney piece, again, is often so simplified as to 
its chief object, which is that of giving character 
Toom, nor does the use of tiles make up for this 
it. 
ie architraves are too often plain flat bands of 

, and the same may be said of picture rails, our 
Mistitnte for the plaster cornice of past times. 
is reasonable to eliminate the internal shutters and 
‘led linings of the windows of the past, as these are 
ger needed for protection, and are in the nature of 
Stelatively costly, but the fact that we do so gives 
ional emphasis to the bareness of cont emporary 
‘in many of its details. 

do not think these simplifications should be 
Bary in an age when machines can be used in the 
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Simplicity or Nakedness ? 


production of joinery, while we are certain that a 
revulsion must come before long. 

We have emphasised the importance of mass, and 
very properly, as it is the first consideration, but we 
must remember that it is not always our lot to design 
buildings of a scale which enables us to concentrate our 
consideration on mass, and that a large part of our 
smaller buildings must always depend for effect on detail. 

And in dealing with masses the necessity for economy 
frequently interferes. In the past we often find the 
effects we admire are largely dependent on the 
harmonious distribution and balance of outbuildings, 
to the design of which architectural character is due. 
To-day the effect of many an otherwise good house is 
partially spoiled by ranges of cheaply constructed 
accessories, which can never convey the same sense of 
dignity and character which distinguishes Georgian work. 

In the case of outbuildings, real economy may be 
effected by the methods often employed, but character 
and effect are always lost. 

Then, again, we seldom have an opportunity of 
making use of the means so frequently used by the 
architects of the Georgian period—the considerable 
difference in height between a ground and first floor. 
Economy, here, again, usually makes it necessary to 
adopt floors to a minimum height, which makes the 
problem of effective proportion a more complicated one. 

Nor does cost permit of our often using the character- 
istic moulded cornice with medallions of past time, so 
that many of our efforts are handicapped ab initio. 
The case we would make out is this: We must not 
forget, in giving a perfectly just value to the importance 
of proportion and mass, that in a large number of cases 
we have no opportunity of dealing with masses, and are 
rigidly confined in our general proportions, and that in 
such cases our chief opportunity lies in the use of 
fitting detail. And of this detail much which was 
employed in the past is now too costly because of the 
relative cost of workmanship. ‘The least costly detail, 
because of machine processes available, is to be found 
in that of jomery, and we can almost say that in the 
design of windows and doors and chimneypieces of 
many buildings hes the architect’s sole opportunity. 
We sacrifice this opportunity if we adhere to the 
“naked” after-war manner, which will, we hope, 
rapidly pass away. The increasing use of stains 
instead of paints has no doubt had its influence, for 
stains, whatever their merits be, tend to eliminate and 
confuse lines clearly apparent in pointed work. What 
we may call in building the hygienic and economic 
enthusiasts will always urge us to eliminate mouldings 
as “* ledges to catch the dust,’ but there is little in the 
argument if it 1s examined. In all probability the 
srowing use of the vacuum cleaner will make even 
hygienic enthusiasts less bitter about the vices of 
moulded work ! 

In any case the cult of extreme simplicity must die, 
for it is impossible to beheve that most people would 
really be happy in surroundings which suggest an 
operating theatre. 
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Our Illustrations. 


THREE PENCIL DRAWINGS. By Grorce H. Cook. 
HOUSE AT ST. GEORGE’S HILL. E. Srantey Hatt, Architect. 
ST. CUTHBERT’S VICARAGEH, COPNOR. 
REREDOS, SPALDING CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE. Grorrry Lucas, Architect. 
IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE WAR MEMORIAL, CrypE Youne, Architect. 


Notes and Comments. 


Cardiff Castle. 


An interesting little guide to Cardiff Castle has been 
published, which is by “Mr. John P. Grant, A.R.I.B.A., 
Lord Bute’s architectural adviser, and gives a good and 
clear account of the various historical “stages of its con- 
struction and history. The knowledge fiat the Castle 
occupies the site of a Roman Camp is comparatively recent. 
The late Lord Bute discovered while making excavations 
a massive wall, and further excavation showed it to be 
10 ft. thick. Excavations have been going on at intervals 
since that date and it is now possible to see the ‘Roman 
work and reconstruct history during the period of Roman 
occupation. The extensive works projected by Lord Bute 
have been illustrated by drawings in the Royal Academy, 
and involve the removal of old buildings which have been 
built over part of the site and have been acquired by Lord 
Bute in order to carry out his scheme of restoration. It is 
fortunate that so interesting a building is in the possession 
of one who values the past and who has also obtained 
competent and skilled architectural aid in dealing with the 
many problems involved. Cardiff is a town of surprises, 
as we have the contrast between the modern town less 
distinguished architecturally than most, the mass of the 
Castle and its walls and the group of fine public buildings 
in Cathays Park isolated from the surrounding trivialities. 


“Little Things that Matter.” 


Under the above heading the Architectural Press have 
published a very useful book written by Mr. Edwin Gunn, 
A.R.I.B.A., in which a very clear description is given of 
the points which arise in everyday building. We may 
look through many of the treatises on building construction 
in vain to find information of the numerous little points 
which arise in connection with the building ofan ordinary 
house, but in this book all these points are dealt with 
and illustrated by clear line diagrams. The younger 
architects starting in practice will find this book invaluable, 
while many older men who sometimes grow rusty and adhere 
to ruts of custom will find information of value to them. 
Useful as is the work on Building Construction published 
recently by the Cambridge University Press, we should be 
inclined to say that the average man would find many gaps 
in that work which are here well covered. It can be said 
of it that nothing which really matters has been omitted, 
while the author has been careful to avoid superfluities, no 
mean praise for any writer. The cost of the book is only 5s. 


The Housing Act. 


The Chairman of the Plymouth Housing Committee 
stated at a meeting that the Government contribution of 
£6 a year which can be capitalised only applies to persons 
who are building houses for their own occupation, and 
not to those who build for purposes of speculation. We 
think he is clearly wrong as to this, as the Government offer, 
if it means anything at all; means that inducements should 
be afforded to all who will provide houses on their own 
initiative. But if the Ministry of Health have left any 
ambiguity in this matter it should be cleared up in the 
interests of everybody. Another point which seems in 
doubt is as to whether the Act is retrospective, and covers 
those houses recently commenced in the faith that such 
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E. SrantgEy Hatt, Architect. 


facilities would be given, but regarding which { 
application has not yet been made. Though we 

with the proposals now accepted, we should reg 
pitfalls or loopholes have been left, as it seems 
Government’s clear purpose was to encourage the 
of houses of the required sizes by private enterpt 
than by public bodies and that the more thes 
are utilised the less necessity there will be for the 
of public housing schemes. 


A Correction. 


We regret that in our notice of Volume II of the 
Houses of the Later Georgian Period,” published | 
Architectural Press, we erroneously stated the pri 
18s. instead of 25s. 


Cheap Heating. 


The office aide of the Hawaiian National C 
is now being heated by steam issuing from the yo 
Kilauea through a fissure. The vapour leaves t 
at a temperature of 120° and is taken through pipe 
to the building which are kept at a tempera 
in winter through its means. There are disa 
as we have recently realised in living in countries 
to volcanic outbursts, but there are also some com: 
as the Maoris of New Zealand find, who live on 
ment pension, and spend the chief part of their ti 
in the natural hot springs. Since the prehistor 
which a great part of Scotland was volcanic we 
here no cheap aids to economy, and therefox 
when we hear that the Miners’ Federation are ¢ 
the advisability of making further claims on the ¢ 
which, whether just or unjust, will mean that hi 
cost us more than it does at present. 


The Scot. — 


After 1603 it was a matter of general complaint 
that we were exposed to an invasion from th 
invaders obtaining lucrative positions and 0 
Southerner out of his own. We in England — 
become used to our subjection and even a little p: 
and nowhere is this more evident than in the re 
architectural profession. Our offices are largely 
clever and ambitious Scotchmen, and amon 
honoured architects of the day is Sir John Bui 
native city is Glasgow. MacVicar Anderson : 
others occur to us as Scotchmen who have ob 
positions here, and if Sir Robert Lorimer has 
fined his efforts to the Northern Kingdom, he 
foremost designers. The Scot usually scores ve 
because he is alive to the necessity of taking infi 
and because he has always had a greater appl 
the value of education than others among us, and al 
he has a more logical and reasoning mind an 
admitted, a great deal more caution. And it is 
wondered at that with his ereat gifts he is mad 
in every calling in this country, and we have qui 
the somewhat grudging attitude which was com 
centuries ago, when we were for the first tim 
that if we could be likened to good inves he ha 
the properties of a razor. 
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Stanmore Housing Scheme, Winchester. 
W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., Architect.* 


The Stanmore Housing Scheme shows the interest taken by 
= Winchester Corporation in the subject of housing, and to 
ve conceived the scheme and carried out the first part of the 
gramme amounting to 556 houses and 8 shops in its entirety, 
face of all the difficulties such an enterprise involves, is 
ditable to their energy. 

Not only are the houses built, but they are built of brick and 
fed with tiles in keeping with the city. Moreover, all the 
uses are occupied, and would-be tenants fill a long waiting list. 
[he site acquired by the Corporation is approached from 
tlie Road ; it is bounded by Romsey Road on the west, on 
2 east by the London and South Western main railway line, 
d on the south by Stanmore Lane. The land falls rather 
eply from Romsey Road to the railway. A special siding was 
ilt to deliver the materials by rail right on to the site; the 
itractors for the roads and houses, Messrs. Holloway Bros. 
mdon), Ltd., continued the rails and served the whole of the 
rer part of the site with their own locomotive with the further 
istance of jubilee rails. The upper part of the estate could 


not be reached by these means, and the haulage was eventually 
done by horse and cart. 

The area of the site is about 110 acres: of this about 53 acres 
have now been built upon, giving about 10 houses to the acre. 
The gardens are small, but the lay-out allows for convenient 
allotments adjoining each group of houses. The subsoil is 
chalk. 

The lay-out plan was designed by Mr. William Dunn during 
the last year he was in practice, and the houses were designed 
by Mr. Curtis Green, and the work carried out under his superin- 
tendence. 

All the types of the houses sanctioned by the Ministry of 
Health are to be seen, ranging from the house with a parlour and 
four bedrooms to that without a parlour and only two bedrooms. 
The present inclusive rents are 11s. 6d. per week for a two- 
bedroomed house, from 12s. 3d. to 13s. 9d. per week for a three 
bedroomed house without parlour, and from 14s. 6d. to 15s. 3d. 
per week for a three bedroomed house with parlour. 


The houses are built of brick with 11 inch hollow walls. They 


SS 


Be coe 


= 


* We shall give further illustrations of the scheme next week. 
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are roofed with tiles varied in colour, and of the quality obtain- 
able from time to time. The houses range from the single 
detached cottage to blocks of six. 

Every house has a bathroom. Those that are upstairs have 
their own hot water supply : where they are on the ground ficor 
the hot water is drawn off from the copper. 

Provision is made for gas cookers and gas lighting. 

The aspects of the rooms and offices have all been stvdicd so 
that no houses of the same plan are on both sides of the same 
street. All the accommodation required is within the walls of 
the house, and there are no ‘‘ back elevations.” In nearly every 
case a back porch is provided in which are placed the doors to 
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the scullery, the W.C., and the fuel store, an arrangement thi 
saves the appearance of three external doors. It shields th 
W.C. door, forms a convenient place for boot brushing und 
cover, and it enables the scullery door to be left open in be| 
weather. a. | 

The economies insisted on from time to time by the Ministi 
of Health involved in the first place the elimination of all tl 
specially designed houses at the crossing or junction of tl 
various roads: it reduced the number of designs beyond whi 
was desirable in a scheme of this size: porches were omitte 
and the scantling of the joinery and the quelty of the timb 


were reduced. | 
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Ancient Cities of Southern France. 


V.—Arles, St. Remy, Les Baux. 
vee cA i Lamps, A.R.I.B.A. 


ARLES: VIEW OF THE REMAINS OF THE ROMAN ARENA. 


2, about 23 miles by road from Avignon, from which 
also be reached by rail, being on the main line to 
illes, was in the time of the Romans under Julius 
a very important town, rivalling in maritime 
tance Marseilles itself. 
importance with which it was regarded by the 
ms is very evident, from the well-known relics of the 
senturies, which still stand in the town itself. 
vated on a plateau are the remains of another amphi- 
e, in the building of which the Romans are famous. 
during the first or second century, it is larger than 
t Nimes, and similar in many of its features, though 


LOWER ARCADE OF ROMAN ARENA. 


in not such good preservation ; elliptical in plan, it had 
seating accommodation for 26,000. 

Roughly, the measurements of the ellipse of the arena 
are 408 by 321 yards, Nimes 399 by 303 yards, and the 
Coliseum at Rome 564 by 465 yards. Those who have 
been fortunate enough to see these arenas will better be 
able to appreciate the colossal size of our own magnificent 
Stadium at Wembley, the largest and finest in the world. 

As at Nimes the flanking wall is in two storeys. The 
lower stage is formed by an arcade of sixty arches divided 
by square Doric pillars, above is a similar arcade, super- 
imposed and supported by Corinthian columns, very few 
capitals to which now remain. In the eighth century, 
when the town was threatened by the Saracens, the arena 
was turned into a fortress. Most of the arches were 
blocked up and four towers erected on its north, south, 
east and west sides. 

About the same date as the arena and practically adjoin- 
ing it stand the ruins of a Roman theatre. On the remains 
of the proscenium wall stand two beautiful Corinthian 
columns, still supporting a fragment of the entablature. 
One column is of Carrara, the other of African marble, 
parts of the marble flooring of the orchestra still remain, 
as do also some of the tiers of seats. The theatre to some 
extent is being restored as it is still used for the giving of 
open-air plays, concerts, ete. In one portion of it in an 
enclosure are stored some beautiful fragments of Roman 
art. although the details are still remarkably clear, it is 
unfortunate that these cannot be housed in some museum 
under cover from the weather. 

Flanking one corner of the square stands the ancient 
Cathedral of St. Trophimus, supposedly founded on the 
ruins of the Roman Praetorium; it was rebuilt in the 
middle of the twelfth century, the choir being added in 
1430. It is chiefly remarkable for’ its wonderful west 
doorway and cloisters. In contrast to the plainness of the 
building, the west portal is extremely rich in carving, un- 
fortunately marred by the dust of ages, which has been 
allowed to collect, and fill up much of the delicate work. 
The doorway contains a mixture of the characteristic 
ornamentation of the Greeks and Romans. On each side 
are marble pillars resting on lions between which are 
figures of the Apostles; St. Trophime with mitre is the 
third figure on left. 

Above is an elaborately carved frieze representing the 


‘Magician before Herod, the massacre of Innocents, and the 


D 
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ARLES: CATHEDRAL OF ST. TROPHIMUS. 


flight from Egypt. The doorway is divided by a single 
column, on whose capital is a carving of St. Michael leaning 
on a lance. 

In the deeply recessed arch which springs from the 
frieze are carved Cherubims, the tympanum being filled 


with a representation of Christ crowned in glory and 


ARLES: CATHEDRAL OF ST. TROPHIMUS. 


surrounded by symbols of the four evangelists bearing 
Gospels. 

The interior of the Cathedral is plain and simple, ¢ 
tered pillars separate the nave from narrow aisles, w] 
rise into lofty ogival vaults. 

The Cloisters are particularly interesting and ¢¢ 
various periods. 

The arcades on the north and east sides are Romaneg 
those on the west and south (1380-1565) Gothic. 

Each capital is carved with some symbolic figure 
scene of biblical history. The corner piers are decor 
with statues of saints and apostles, strengthened on 
outside by fluted Corinthian pilasters. . 

The earlier work is in a better state of preservation t 
the rest, the figures having been cut from the actual ma 
with which the piers are faced. In the south-east ¢o 
stands a fine old marble well head with its iron erane 
pulley. Along the north wall runs a blind areade, 
above it a cornice supports the barrel roof with grote; 
heads of animals as brackets for each of the ribs. 

On the opposite side of the square is a museum, fu 
interesting objects. At the entrance, beside some 
Roman lead pipes, is part of a column from the harb 
deeply furrowed by the marks of cables, and bearing 
inscription to the Emperor Constantine ; in the cent 
a very fine mosaic almost perfect ; on each side are § 
early Christian sarcophagi, and some beautifully sculpt 
human figure fragments, the texture and colouring of 
marble, giving these an almost life-lke appearance, 

there are some very fine examples of lettering. Som 
the exhibits are far finer than those in the British Mus 
but it is a pity that the descriptive tickets are rou 
written on scraps of paper, instead of being neatly pri 

The Alyscamps, the huge cemetery to the south of 
town, has had most of the Pagan and early Christian s 
tombs removed, but a very large number of these ex 
down both sides of the Avenue Victor Hugo, a fine ay 
flanked with poplars; at the end of which is the Ch 
of St. Honorat, rebuilt in the thirteenth century, 
which probably occupies the site of an ancient Paga 
early Christian temple. It was restored in the sevente 
century, but never finished; the nave is in ruins, 
pillars which support the roof and divide the nave | 
the aisles are tremendously thick. | 

There is a great deal more to see in Arles than I 
described here. The particular beauty of the Arlesi 
with their quaint costumes, is supposed to be remar 
but I must confess that I came across none who 
could really call strikingly handsome ! ee 

Starting out from Avignon once more, an enjoyable 
may be spent visiting St. Remy and Les Baux. 8t._ 
about thirteen miles from Avignon, the old Roman 
of Glanum is chiefly remarkable for the two ancient m 
ments which remain on the hill-top about a mile out @ 
town. A small but extremely fine ruin of a triumphal 
and the tomb of Julii, an exquisite Mausoleum raise 
the sons of Caius to the memory of their parents. 0. 
square base are reliefs of battle and hunting scenes ; ai 
is a square turret with fluted columns at each ec 
surmounting this is a small circular domed turret wit 
Corinthian columns. My photograph, taken in the 
force of the “ mistral,’”’ as will be seen from the acti! 
the tree, unfortunately omits the cupola. 

Enough remains of the triumphal arch to see wl 
fine monument it must have been, the beautiful carvi: 
the arch and coffering are still almost perfect, and on’ 
side between Corinthian columns are low reliefs of ap 
Continuing along the road, which winds in loops and ¢? 
up the slopes of the Alpines, after about five mile’ 
reaches the weirdly ruined mediaeval town of Les # 
situated on the summit, and built partly out of and a 
the surrounding rocks. At one time the town was OF 
siderable importance, commanding extensive view! 
belonged to the Princes and Comte de Baux, one of u 
became King of Arles; Louis XIII sacked the strong 
and from that time it has gradually fallen into © 
The eleventh century castle, twelfth century church 


BAUX: 16ru CENTURY WINDOW HOTEL DE MANVILLES. 


y fine old Renaissance houses are now little more than 


3. 
itering Les Baux up a narrow winding road, one is 
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immediately struck by a feeling of uncanny loneliness, up 
its narrow rock-paved streets only wide enough for walking, 
with ruined houses on either hand, there is that weird 
sensation one used to feel of walking through a shelled and 
deserted town during the war. 


The only signs of life are the very few inhabitants who 
live among the ruins, and who seem to exist on earnings 
gained from the very few who wish to be shown the 
remaining buildings of interest. The best preserved build- 
ing is the Church of St. Vincent, with nave and aisles 
belonging to different periods. That on the left with 
chapels hewn out of the rock is Romanesque. The nave 
dates from the twelfth century, and the aisle on the right 
belong to the Renaissance period. 


Most of the houses are hewn out of the rock, kitchens 
and cellars being excavated, a window of the sixteenth 
century Hotel de Manvilles with classic pilasters, and 
bearing the inscription ‘‘ Post Tenebras Lux 1571” still 
stands. In another corner stands a beautiful little 
Renaissance pavilion of Queen Jeanne. At the foot of the 
cliffs are two relics of Roman times, a block of greenish 
sandstone with much-worn sculptured figures in Roman 
garments, supposed to be work of the first century before 
or after the Christian era; the other monument a little 
distance off is thought by some to be an ancient sacrificial 
altar. The surrounding scenery of rocks is wild and mag- 
nificent to an extraordinary degree. To the west lies the 
Val d’Enfer (Valley of Hell), which from its extreme rugged- 
ness and the fantastic nature of the rocks is supposed to 
have inspired Danté in his description of the infernal 
regions. 

There are many other “ancient cities” off the beaten 
track in this part of France which might well be visited ; 
no opportunity should be lost of taking advantage of the 
many interesting and historical facts to be learned from a 
personal visit to this district. 


‘ 


| ROMAN COLONIES. 

‘e contribution of Rome to progress in town planning 
st approached by way of her colonial output, which gives 
isily understood background to the more important but 
ised conditions of the capital city itself. 

it first we must notice the proximity to Rome of 
in fortified settlements of lake-dwellers, of which more 
one hundred exist in Northern Italy, between the 
t Po and the Apennines. These settlements are 
m as Terramare. They date back to 1400-800 B.c., 
ntheir street alignment and regular disposition of sites 
muilding they are as precise as a Roman military 


: 
Be ossible that a knowledge of these formally planned 
mare may have been handed on to Rome by way of 
ntervening Etruscan cities of which we know so little, 


LES BAUX: A VIEW OF THE RUGGED DESOLATION, 


or that the Romans themselves discovered these cities of 
lake-dwellers during their military excursions. But of 
this we have no certain knowledge. 

Roman towns of complete design first appear in the 
period of the late Republic, approximately 200 B.c. At 
that time, and later, bodies of emigrants and time-expired 
soldiers were thrown off from the parent city and established 
in small fortified towns. The sites for these towns being 
determined by the military needs of the time, the char- 
acter of their plan—naturally enough—followed military 
precedent. 

Seventy or eighty such towns were founded or refounded 
prior to 120 B.c. Sulla, after 81 B.c., added a dozen or so, 
and Augustus about thirty more. Many of the most 
important cities of Italy to-day originated in this manner, 
and still retain much of their first plan. 
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H WEST ANGLE OF CLOISTERS ST. TROPHIMUS CATHEDRAL. 


ARLES: NOR’ 


ARLES: REMAINS OF ROMAN THEATRE. 
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ST. REMY: THE TOMB OF JULU AND TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 
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The Bristol Chalet and Bristol Bungalows. 
By Councillor E. W. Savory, J.P. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BristoL Housina CoMMITTEER. 


The housing conditions in this country, particularly as 
regards the great industrial centres, appeat to be growing 
steadily. worse each year, despite the best efforts of the 
Government and the local authorities of the country to 
overcome the housing shortage. Many thousands of 
houses are called for in all parts of the country, and while 
the building trades are occupied, as far as is possible, in the 
building of houses, little or nothing can be done towards 
the reconstruction of the slums. 

Seeing that the whole nation has been united in its 
efforts to provide more houses, the present deplorable 
conditions can only be attributed to one cause—-namely, 
the shortage of labour in the building trades, particularly 
as regards the bricklayer and plasterer. 

During the time that I have acted as chairman of the 
Bristol Housing Committee I have been greatly distressed 
and exercised by this problem, particularly in view of the 
fact that practically none of the new houses can be let at 
a rent which large numbers of the less fortunate’ of our 
working classes can afford to pay, and nothing has been 
done for them, thus increasing the evil of the slum areas, 
and overcrowding the apartments of other dwelling- 
houses. I have therefore been forced to two very definite 
conclusions on this matter. 

(1) That the building trades cannot produce one-half 
of the houses required on account of the shortage of labour. 

(2) That it becomes imperative that some alternative 
and simple method of construction should be employed, 
which can be carried through independently by the mere 
intelligent of the unemployed, or a man desirous of building 
his own house, with the aid of the carpenter and plumber. 

The present scheme is offered as a practical solution of 
the difficulty, providing houses of substantial construction 
which, with reasonable care, should have a life of at least 
50 years. If the scheme should be adopted throughout 
the country, I feel that there would be a great amelioration 
of the housing conditions, even by the end of next year. 

Before going further, let me say frankly that, as a result 
of the investigations of our City Engineer and advisory 
architect, the costs of construction which have been stated 
will be exceeded, though at present I am not able to stav» 
to what extent. My figures were arrived at by taking the 
cubic contents of the buildings at one penny per cube foot 
less than our present costs for building the semi-detached 
parlour houses. At the earliest possible date I propose 
to tabulate an exact statement as to the costs of the whole 
of the material required, so that in this way a man wishing 
to build his own house with the help of his friends could 
form a good idea as to his costs, and in this manner it is 
possible that the cost may even be somewhat less than the 
figures stated. 

I also have the intention of building one or more of 
each of the three types of houses by the employment of the 
unemployed at trade union rates of labour, plus the car- 
penter and plumber, keeping an exact statement of the 
costs, both as to material and labour. 

Speaking from experience, I would like to say that the 
one-floor type of house gives ideal conditions for the working 
classes and all people of moderate means, saving at least 
one-half of the domestic labour, and giving the maximum 
convenience. The floor areas of the two buildings are 650 
and 700 feet respectively, and as there is no unproductive 
floor space in the way of staircases, passages, landings, 
ete., the accommodation is equivalent to that of two- 
floor houses having much larger floor areas. The following 
is a short description of these houses. 

The method of construction is common to all three types. 
A fairly level site should be selected, so as to avoid as far 
as possible excavations or levelling of the site. Over the 
site a concrete raft, six inches in thickness, is made, with 
concrete foundations two feet in depth at certain parts to 
carry the iron stanchions. The mainstay of the house is 
a steel framework of solid construction, composed of steel 


stanchions at the sides and angles, carrying truss 
support the roof. On the outside of this frame 
galvanised iron of heavy gauge is applied horizon{ 
the sheets being specially prepared in such a way é 
form what is called a “ knuckle joint” to all externa] 
internal angles, so that when the other sheets are ap 
perfectly watertight joints can be made. On thei 
of the steel framework a wall is built of four-inch b 
blocks, thus giving an air space of four inches bet 
the wall and the outer galvanised iron. . 
The roof is rather an expensive item. Purlins wou 
fixed on the steel framework, carrying 3 by 2 rafter: 
rafters to be match-boarded, covered with felt, and. 
with heavy roofing tiles. A projection of eighteen 1 
to the roof is shown in all designs, which would add m: 
ally to its appearance. The cost of this roof could - 
probability be materially reduced. a 
The floors are in all cases of one-inch floor boards 
the living rooms and bedrooms, the boards being 1 
to fillets secured in the concrete. In the scullery 
offices and around the range a surfacing of the con 
floor is proposed. ee 


THE ‘“‘ BristoL CHALET.” = 

The internal walls are carried to a height of 7 ft. 
only, leaving everything open to the roof, and giving) 
more hygienic conditions of living than is possible in 
enclosed rooms. The walls of the scullery and office 
of four-inch breeze blocks, and the walls of the bedi 


or cubicles and lobby of wooden studding. The to 
the lobby, offices, and back entrance are boarded 
thus providing useful storage space. The lobby ‘aot 
a size that a ‘‘ pram” can be wheeled straight in, pi 
the upper space being available as a cupboard fo 
living room. A window seat in the bay window » 
a locker. In the cubicles there are a wardrobe 4 
room, and fixed wash basins. On the opposite side ( 
living room a rod carrying a curtain, and in the ¢o 
double bunk where two boys could sleep. In pass 
may be noted that if the curtains and bunks were on) 
the two bedrooms might then be materially increas 
size, and covered in at the top in the manner | 
the Bristol Bungalow. The living room as at pi 
shown gives an area of over 250 feet. Independent co 
range as shown, with iron pipe passing out throug 
roof, which would tend to warm the whole building. 
scullery is also a good size, giving a floor area of ov 
feet, and is provided with sink, gas stove, gas ) 
together with a bath under the table top at ene end. | 
larder, coal house, etc., are of ample size, and conven! 
planned. mo 

The outside of the galvanised iron will be coated 
two coats of tar, and, as the corrugation of the iro 
horizontally, there will be a great deal of reflected 
which should give rather a pleasing appearance. 1} 
be a wise precaution to apply one coat of tar to both 
of the galvanised iron before fixing. The outer 
work, barge-hoards, window frames, doors, ete., | 
painted in a bright colour. The inner breeze block’ 
to be distempered in dark colour to a height of about: 
6 inches, with a lighter colour above. As the blocl 
of a somewhat porous character, as compared wit! 
flinty surface of fine plastering, I should judge the 
risk of “‘ sweating ”’ of the walls would he entirely obv 


Bristot Bungatow, No. 1. oT 

This calls for very little additional description. yy 
case the walls throughout are of breeze blocks, § 
enclosed bedrooms, of larger and convenient size.| 
illustration of the cross-section of the bungalow 
indicate the manner in which it is proposed to fill) 
tops of the bedrooms without the assistance of the? 
terer, giving, at the same time, additional air space | 
bedrooms. It will be observed that the roof of the 
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w is of an entirely different type from the chalet, and 
ld give a very attractive appearance. 


Bristot Bunaatow, No. 2. 


his is an alternative plan for a building of the same size 
he chalet, showing the alternative arrangements of the 
+ space, for those who prefer a smaller living room, 
enclosed bedrooms. 
yeonclusion I would only say that I offer these plans 
designs as a practical solution of the present housing 
aulties. They are entirely at the service of anyone 
chooses to make use of them, and if the scheme con- 
ites at all to the alleviation of the present distressful 
ing conditions, J shall be devoutly thankful. 
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Living Room of the Bristol Chalet. 


There are two points in connection with the scheme 
which are not mentioned in the above article :— 

(1) The question of increased cost in no way interferes 
with the essential fact that a great number of houses 
could be quickly produced by this scheme, in addition to 
the last house which the building trades can supply. 

(2) It would be quite possible in ten or fifteen years’ 
time, when conditions in the building trade are different 
from what they are to-day, to strip away the outer covering 
of galvanised iron and substitute a 44 inch brick wall, 
and by this means the houses, by reason of the steel 
framework, would have an even longer life than those 
which are being built throughout the country under the 
various Housing Schemes. 


The Bristol Bungalow (No. 1). 
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Section-of Bungalow No. 1, showing construction of 
bedroom ceilinzs. 
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Competition News. 


Designs are to be obtained for Sheffield’s War Memorial which 
is to be placed in Barker’s Pool. 

It was decided to advertise the conditions for the competition 
for a design for a memorial, as suggested at the last Council 
meeting, and also to add to the description of those qualified to 
enter, the word “artists.” The competition will, therefore, be 
open to Sheffield architects, sculptors and artists. 

The proprietors of “‘ Country Life’? have pleasure in announc- 
ing that they have accepted the invitation of the management 
of the British Empire Exhibition, 1924, to organise a competi- 
tion for designs in accordance with which (a) a Dining-room and 
Hall and (6) a Bedroom in the Palace of Arts at the British 
Empire Exhibition, 1924, will be constructed, decorated and 
furnished in order to represent the domestic arts of to-day. 
These rooms will be associated with a series of historical rooms, 
and will illustrate in an important way how the applied arts 
are developing in the United Kingdom. 

The designs submitted in the competition will be adjudged by 
a Jury of Award consisting of Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., Miss 
Ellen. G. Woolrich, Sir Lawrence Weaver, Mr. P. Morley Horder, 
and Mr. Norman Wilkinson. The following prizes will be given:— 

For a design showing the Dining-room and Hall: First prize, 
125 guineas ; second prize, 50 guineas ; third prize, 25 guineas. 
For the best model sent in with any design in this section, 
20 guineas. For a design showing the Bedroom: First prize, 
100 guineas ; second prize, 40 guineas ; third prize, 20 guineas. 
For the best model sent in with any design in this section, 
20 guineas; 


Chiswick’s £25,000 Embankment. 


The first prize for the best design of the first part of Chiswick’s 
big embankment scheme has been awarded to Mr. A. V. Elliot, 
of Wilton Avenue, Chiswick. 

Mr. Elliot is employed in the architects’ department of the 
London Underground. He receives 100 guineas. Mr. G. T. 
Moore, of Chancery Lane, wins the second prize of 50 guineas ; 
and Mr. J. W. Powell, of Great Dover Street, W., the third of 
25 guineas. 

The winning design shows an avenue with a 20-feet carriage 
drive, three raised terraces, a bandstand, and boathouses with 
balconies along the front. There is a special arena at the 
bandstand for dancing. Several tennis-courts and a big putting- 
green are also included in the scheme. The promenade 
stretches for half a mile, from the open-air baths to Barnes 
Bridge. 

Subject to the approval of the Ministry of Health, the work 
will be started in a week or two. It will cost £25,000, and will 
give employment to a considerable number of men. 

The full scheme proposed by the local Council includes a new 
bridge across the river to Mortlake, in continuation of the Great 
Chertsey Road, and a big area for playing fields in Duke’s 
Meadows. 

The purchase and development of the land will cost £250,000, 
but a very great part will be saved by the sale of sand and gravel. 


Board of Architectural Education. 

The R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education Medal for the 
best set of drawings submitted by post-graduate students 
exempted from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination, at the exhibition 
recently held, has been awarded to Miss I. M. Chambers, of the 
Architectural Association. Miss Chambers will receive the 
medal at the annual presentation of prizes at the R.I.B.A. The 
drawings prepared by Mr. C. H. Hutton, of Liverpool University, 
received high commendation. 

The Council of the Royal Institute, on the recommendation 
of the Board of Architectural Education, have recognised the 
five years’ (B.Arch.) course at the School of Architecture, 
McGill University, as exempting from the Final Examinations 
of the Royal Institute under the usual conditions. 

In accordance with the terms of the will of the late Sir Archi- 
bald Dawnay, the Royal Institute of British Architects have 
awarded one scholarship of £50 per annum to Mr. R. W. Donald- 
son, Liverpool University, and two scholarships of £25 per annum 
each to Mr. R. H. Turner, Liverpool University, and Mr. A. E. 
Cameron, Architectural Association. Mr. C. H. Hutton, Liver- 
pool University, who was awarded a scholarship of £25 for 1922— 
1923 has been granted a renewal of his scholarship for 1923-1924. 

The scholarships are intended to foster the advanced study of 
construction and the improvement generally of constructional 
methods and materials and their influence on design. 

Everarp J. Haynes, 
Secretary, 
Board of Architectural Education. 

October 22, 1923. 
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On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural Edu 
tion the Council of the Royal Institute have decided to acee 
as the standard of general education required of applicants 
the Probationership R.I.B.A., the certificates (covering 
required subjects) of the following “Second Examination 
approved by H.M. Board of Education :— 

The Higher School Certificate Examination of the Oxford a 
Cambridge Schools’ Examination Board. 

The Higher School Certificate Examination of the Oxf 
Delegacy for Local Examinations. 

The Higher School Certificate of the Cambridge Local Exai 
nations and Lectures Syndicate. ei 

The Higher School Certificate Examination of the Univers 
of Bristol. a 

The Higher Certificate Examination of the Univer 
Durham. ; % 

The Higher School Certificate Examination of the Ui 
of London. " 

The Higher School Certificate Examination of the 
Universities’ Joint Matriculation Board. 

The Higher Certificate Examination of the Central 
Board. 


EvEerAaRD J. HAYNES, 
Secretary, ; 

October 25, 1923. Board of Architectural Educa 
Exhibition of Architecture at Wembley. 

At the request of the authorities of the British Empire | 
tion, the Royal Institute of British Architects have undert: 
with the assistance of the Architecture Club, to arrange 
Exhibition of Modern Architecture at Wembley. . 

The Exhibition will be open from May 19 to June 28, 19: 
and will consist of photographs and models of buildings erect 
within recent years from the designs of living architects. Spa 
has been allotted to the Dominions and Dependencies oversea 

A joint committee of organisation, under the chairmanship 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, F.R.1.B.A., is already at work. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


NovEeMBER 1, 1873. 
THE TUILERIES. 

Those who visit Paris this autumn will see a.great change int 
Tuileries. The pavilion at the corner of the Rue de Riy 
and the Place de la Concorde, the Pavilion Marsan, is complete 
demolished, and so are the portions which connected the t 
corner and the old central pavilions. It appears that t 
central pavilion is considered fit for preservation, for the ro 
is being made good. The whole of the reparations of the re 
of the remaining parts of the edifice will, it is said, be finish 
before the end of the year. The wing of the building on the Ri 
Rivoli side is being rapidly reconstructed, the walls of the firs 
floor are completed, and the stones of the entablature are nc 
being got into place. 


No Big Ben for County Hall. 


Mr. W. W. Grantham asked the Chairman of the Establis 
ment Committee at last week’s meeting of the L.C.C. whethe 
in view of the fact that, in spite of its recent overhauling, “B 
Ben.” continued inaccurately to record the time on one « 
more of its faces, the Committee would again consider as 1 
erecting a clock in a prominent position on the new Count 
Hall ? 
Sir Francis Anderton stated in reply that the possibility 
breakdowns would apply equally to any clock which the Counc 
might erect, and the placing of such a clock on the County Hal 
which was not designed to receive it, was both zsthetically an 
practically undesirable, apart from being unnecessary. 


= 


Shortage of Labour in Building Trade. 
The Chairman of the Housing Committee was asked by M 
E. M. Dence. at last week’s meeting of the London Count 
Council, whether he could give any information with regard t 
the shortage of skilled labour in the building trade, as affectin 
housing and other schemes of the Council, and whether it wa 
proposed to take any action to overcome any existing shortag 

with a view to expediting the Council’s housing programme ? 
Lieut.-Col. C. B. Levita stated, in reply, that even if th 
present ‘shortage, particularly of bricklayers, could be mad 
good forthwith, there was still opportunity for the immediat 
employment of further numbers, and an_ increasing demant 
would require to be met in the near future. The Housin; 
Committee were considering what action could usefully be taken 


The plans for 200 houses have been approved by the Blackpoo 
Corporation Buildings Committee. : 
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Housing. 


COTTAGES. 


ghty-two houses are to be erected at Cundy Cross, and the 
stry of Health has granted the Barnsley Corporation per- 
ion to borrow £30,550, which is estimated to be the cost of 
> new houses. 

even bungalows and houses are to be built by private enter- 
‘at Beeston: These houses are eligible for the Government 
idy, and have been passed by the Urban District Council. 
contract for sixteen houses which the Council are building 
been given to Messrs. Fletcher & Son, Beeston. 

ere is some difficulty with regard to the sewage and water 
ly in connection with the 1,000 houses which the Housing 
Town Planning Trust, Ltd., desire to build on the Holling- 
| Estate, Staverly. It has been felt that it would be unfair 
tepayers to undertake considerable sewage and drainage 
8 at once, thus burdening the rates out of all proportion 
he next half-year. These difficulties will unfortunately 
‘the erection of these much needed houses to be spread over 
iod of years. 

e Edinburgh Housing Committee are considering the 
‘on of houses with a view to selling the same to tenants on 
istalment system. These houses are planned to contain 
ooms, and to cost approximately £580 inclusive of all fees. 
fown Council has been recommended to proceed with the 
le. 


» Town Council of Ayr propose to build fifty new houses, 
n- application is to be forwarded to the Scottish Board of 
h 


Polton Street, Bonnyrigg, the Town Council propose to 
a tenement containing sixteen houses of three rooms each, 
ght houses of two rooms. 


Bristol Corporation have authorised the Housing Com- 
+ to proceed with the lay-out of the official housing sites, 
inster Down, at the cost of £30,000; Shirehampton, 
10; Speedwell, £14,000 ; Horfield, £35,000. In our last 
‘issue in Notes and Comments, we referred to Mr. E. W. 
7s scheme for the erection of houses at £195 each, and 
lows at £260. We read that he is shortly hoping to report 
mso to the Council with regard to his being in a position 
ply full details in connection with the erection of 1,500 
uses. We give in this iscue Mr. Savory’s plans and 


he cost of £12,320, twenty houses are to be built on the 
Grove site, Buxton, the Town Council having received 
essary permission from the Ministry of Health to borrow 
mey for the above purpose. 

ses containing a living-room, kitchen and three bedrooms, 
sting £550 each, are being built by Mr. Hamilton on behalf 
Urban District Council, Carrick-on-Suir. 

‘Urban District Council, Carshalton, propose to build 
jouses and eight flats immediately. 

aterview with the Ministry of Health is to be sought by 
ban District Council of Cheadle and Gatley, who will 
'a scheme for the erection of 400 houses eligible for 


W. E. Rinzy, Architect. 


A recommendation for the erection of a hundred houses has 
been forwarded to the Grays Urban District Council by the 
Housing Committee. 

The Rural District Council of Lydney, Glos., are preparing a 
new housing scheme, and very shortly the Ministry of Health 
will receive an application for permission to acquire the necessary 
property, and proceed with the erection of houses in connection 
with plans submitted. 

As soon as the plans for twelve houses at Martock are ready, 
the Yeovil Rural District Council has given instructions that 
tenders shall be invited. 

The Housing Committee of Oldbury have gone into the 
question of direct labour in connection with the building of 
houses, and has passed on a recommendation to the Rural 
District Council, who will give the matter their due consideration. 

The Sheffield City Architect has prepared plans for the com- 
plete development and the planning of sites for the erection of 
54 houses of Stubbin Lane, Woodhouse. The scheme has been 
approved of by the Corporation Estates Committee. 

Permission has been granted by the Swindon Corporation to 
erect a further fifty houses on the Hurst estate. 

Six hundred new houses to accommodate additional workers 
on the Hickleton Main have been started. The whole lay-out 
is in the hands of the Industrial Housing Association, Thurscoe. 

A very advantageous offer is being made by the Loughton 
Urban Council, for which sixteen applications have already been 
received. The Council are offering a freehold plot of land 
(valued at £75), a rebate of £4 a year of the local rates for twenty 
years on houses erected by residents at an estimated cost of 
not more than £600. Further, they are prepared to advance 
90 per cent. of the value of these houses. 

Mr. J. W. Claxton, architect, has the erection of 46 houses for 
the Londonderry Collieries, Ltd., under his care. The Urban 
District Council of Spenborough, Yorkshire, are erecting 64 
houses. Mr. A. J. Colborne is interested in 176 houses going up 
at Swindon. Messrs. Penmaenmawr & Welsh Granite Co. have 
entrusted the preparation of a Garden City scheme at Trevor, 
Carnarvonshire, to Professor Abercrombie, architect. The 
Borough Engineer of Southend-on-Sea is interested in the 120 
houses to be erected by the Town Council. 

Mr. E. Chandler is having 34 houses built in Dock Road, 
Little Thurrock, Orsett. 

Messrs. Young & Macintosh, architects, of Croydon, have sub- 
mitted the plans for 61 houses to the local authorities, who have 
approved and passed the same. ; 

The Great Western (London) Garden Village Society have 
accepted the tender of Messrs. L. Laing & Sons, Carlisle, for the 
erection of 50 houses at Hayes. The value of the tender sub- 
mitted was £28,626. 

Messrs. W. Cooper & Sons have been successful in securing the 
contract for 24 houses at a price of £9,024 from the Urban 
District Council of Kingswinford. 

The plans for 23 bungalows have been passed by the Southend- 
on-Sea Town Council. They were submitted by Messrs. H. 
Twitchett & Co. 
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Genera! News. 


SKETCH BY .THE LATE ALEC HORSENELL. 


Scottish. 


It seems a logical argument to state that if a new bridge is 
being built at Berwick across the Tweed and another bridge 
across the Tay, without a road traffic bridge across the Forth, 
the chain is incomplete. When the pressure of railway develop- 
ment grew strong enough the present Forth bridge became an 
urgent need and an accomplished fact. To-day motor road 
transport is an equally urgent need. With first-class roads and 
bridges at the disposal of the nation an effective counter-weight 
is placed in the hands of people. 

Quite apart from these very strong factors on the side of 
the construction of a road traffic bridge across the Forth, it 
should be admitted that as ‘‘ time waits for no man,” men should 
not have to wait for ferries and the elements that hinder their 
running. The Mersey Tunnel scheme is the outcome of the fact 
that ferries have played their part in the scheme of things, and 
must now take their place in the past history of progress in the 
transport facilities of this country. 

The design which has been submitted to the Ministry of 
Transport is based on the suspension type and estimated to 
cost two and a-half millions sterling. 

It is suggested that the bridgeheads be placed, one on the 
Edinburgh South Queensferry road about eighty yards east 
of its junction with the road leading to Dalmeny Station 
and the other on the opposite bank at a point adjacent to the 
Queensferry Station. The roadway would be 40 feet wide, with 
9 feet of pavement on either side, 58 feet between the fences. 
On the south side an embankment would carry the road for a 
distance of 200 yards. An abutment of masonry will there be 
formed, supporting the girders for the first span of the southern 
approach viaduct. The viaduct would be carried on masonry 
piers for a distance of 560 yards to the South pier of the suspension 
bridge, which consists of two spans of 2,400 feet, having a central 
pier on Inch Garvie and a third pier on the north side of the 
Forth. From the North pier the approach viaduct would be 

supported on masonry piers for a distance of about 660 yards 
to an abutment at the ace of the quarry working. : 

It is reported that the deputation of bricklayers who visited 
Leeds to inspect the Duo slab houses erected in that city have 
returned completely satisfied and willing to assist the Edinburgh 


Corporation in every way. This is very satisfactory, and it woul 
perhaps have been better had these operatives made an inspectic 
before they expressed themselves on the subject. The erectic 
of 32 Duo slab houses at Lochend is to proceed, the Corporatic 
having, as previously stated, accepted the tender of Messr 
Airey & Sons. Tenders are to be invited in respect to mir 
further houses at Clark Avenue, Bangholm, and 18 houses ; 
Sheriff Brae, ‘Leith. % 
A suggestion has been published with respect to the urge 
need for the widening of one of the main arteries of Edinburg 
namely, Leith Street, and specially at the top of this ee 
the foot of Hast Register Street, the corner should be widen 
without any further delay. % 
Unfortunately the deputation which waited on the i 
and North Eastern Railway with regard to improvements b ei 
made in the accommodation at Galashiels Stations did not 1 1 
with the very much desired success. The company are alreac 
committed to provide a new station at Berwick-on-Tweed, ar 
this project would have to be finished first. 2 
A scheme is being considered for the laying out of a new 2 
course of championship length near North Berwick. The site 
opposite to Fidra and the scheme includes the erection of a n¢ 
club-house in the Yellow Craig Plantation. * 
The improvements to the beach at Portobello are likely 
form an item on the programme after the council elections. 
Should the experiments in connection with the erection 
32 houses by means of the use of Duo slabs prove satisfactor 
we read that the Edinburgh Corporation are likely to ha 
extensive building schemes placed before them in the near futu 
dealing with two or three thousand houses. a 
A proposal for the widening of Princess Street, Edinburgh, 
the extent of another 25-30 feet is another scheme which 
been mentioned and is likely to take a concrete form this wint 
The plans for a new Public Library for Airdrie were pass 
during the week. The site is situated in Wellwynd Street, ne 
to the new savings bank. The cost of the building is estimat 
at £10,000, and the plans have been prepared by Messrs. J. 
Arthur & Son, architects, Airdrie. . 
The Salvation Army are erecting a new hall at Stirling. | 
Grace the Duke of Montrose, K.T., Lord Lieutenant of Stirli 
shire, laid a commemoration stone of the new Army Hall on | 
site in Irvine Place, Stirling. x 
The Glasgow Royal Samaritan Hospital are proposing to exte 
the present hospital accommodation. The plans of the n 
buildings provide room for 70 additional patients. 1 
directors are hoping to raise the £60,000 necessary to meet” 
estimated cost of the proposed extensions. a 
A scheme for the complete reconstruction of the main pul 
road from Perth to Blair Atholl to Inverness has been submit 
to the Ministry of Transport, the contention being that 
present road, owing to the want of bottoming, is not in a condit 
to stand the strain of modern motor traffic ; further, that it} 
national highway rather than a country road. It conne 
important centres, but passes through very poorly popula 
districts which, in consequence, are quite unable to bear | 
burden of its proper upkeep. a 
The Tay Bridge Scheme has been taken a stage further. } 
Henry Maybury, of the Ministry of Transport, is meeting 
local authorities with a view to arriving at the financial exten 
which these communities will support the scheme so that 
Ministry may arrive at the amount of the balance which t 
will have to provide so as to ensure the success of the enterph 
The assistance of the Glasgow Corporation in respect to 
sidies to private builders will take the form of a grant in the ¢ 
of two-storey cottages and structurally separate and self- 
tained flats or one-storey bungalows of a lump sum of £100 
a house of three apartments, £125 for a house of four apartme 
In the case of th 
t 


must all be provided in any and every case. 
are also prepared under certain conditions to consider 
question of advancing loans towards the cost of erectio 
to 80 per cent. of the net value, after deducting the amount of 
grant from the total valuation of the property. Naturally, 
houses must fulfil the conditions which govern the granting 
subsidy under the new Housing Act of 1923. A further stipula 
is that the work of erection should start within a reasonable’ 
and be completed before October 1, 1925. se 

The Edinburgh and Glasgow Corporation 
approved of the details submitted to them respecting 
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ERGISCON HOLEOW FLOGR 


Long Span Slabs és floor, being hollow, 
with flat Ceilings 


is soundproof, as well as 

fireproof, and is invaluable 
tor Offices, Hospitals, Schools, 
Hotels, Flats and similar 
buildings. 


It is the lightest floor pro- 
curable, and owing to its 
simplicity of construction is 
very economical. 


This floor has been used in 
some of the largest buildings 
in England. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET CONTAINING FULL PARTICULARS 
ZN DD EATS 


(Grew wookD CONCRETE ‘STEER. CO-L 
22 Cranley Gardens » South Kensington » $.W.7 
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Ideal Britannia Boilers 


A Complete Series 

With the Nos. 0 and 1 sizes now 
available, the series of Ideal Britannia 
Boilers is complete, and comprises 
29 sizes rated from 280 to 8,210 sq. ft. 
of radiation, or 215 to 6,400 lineal feet 
of 4-in. pipe. 

No. 0 Britannia: Five sizes, with 
capacities from 280 to 580 sq. ft. of 
radiation. 


No. 1 Britannia: Five sizes, with 
capacities from 650 to 1,310 sq. ft. of ' 

ars No. 0 Britannia Boiler No. 1 Britannia Boiler 
radiation. with Jacket. without Jacket. 

Both the Nos. 0 and 1 Boilers can be supplied with smoke outlet at back or front, and the 
No. 1 in addition can be furnished with double fire door. 


The Patent Insulated Galvanised Steel Jacket illustrated conserves heat and gives the 


do0ilers a neat: finish. 
WRITE FOR LISTS 


NATIONAL [RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 
}ffices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. 


London Showrooms : 439¥& 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 
Telephone: Centra! 4220. Telegrams: ‘‘ Radiators, Hull.”’ Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: “ Idealrad, London.” 
Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “ Ideal” Radiators and “ Ideal” Boilers : 
3axendale & Co., Ltd., Miller Street Works, Manchester. | William Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 
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RELIEF PANEL. 


CHARLES PALMER, Sculptor. i 


traffic road between the two cities, the total cost of which is 
estimated at £1,900,000. The Government grant towards this 
amount is to be 75 per cent., or £1,425,000. Glasgow is to pay 
£275,000, Edinburgh £100,000, and Lanarkshire £100,000. The 
road is to be continued on to Leith, making in reality a 
Glasgow-Leith road. The State will contribute £130,000 towards 
the extension from Edinburgh to Leith, the former city pay- 
ing the other 50 per cent. of the cost of the extension to 
Leith, viz., £130,000. Both Glasgow and Edinburgh Corporations 
will on Thursday next have the above figures placed before 
them and there seems little doubt but that they will be accepted 
and the project become an accomplished fact. 

The new road will be so laid out that it can ultimately have a 
width of 100 feet between fences; at present the carriage way 
will be 30 feet wide. All underground cables will be laid under 
the grass at the side of the carriageway. 

The work is not to be done by direct labour but by contract. 


North of England. 


The Tynemouth War Memorial is taking the form of an 
extension to the Infirmary, which will be known as the War 
Memorial Infirmary Extension. The estimated cost of these 
works are placed at £12,000, and energetic efforts are being made 
to collect the funds. 

The Whitley Housing Committee have received sanction from 
the Ministry of Health for the erection of a further 50 houses 
eligible for the Government subsidy grant. 

The London and North-Eastern Railway Companies’ Board 
visited the Tees-side on the 30th ultimo. The object of this 
visit was to assist the Board in arriving at a decision as to 
whether deep water wharfs or new docks are to be constructed. 
on the site recently acquired on the south bank of the river, 
such proposals form'ng part of a scheme t> extend the shipping 
facilities. 

The Blaydon Council consider the inclusion of baths with a 
hot and cold water supply absolutely essential, and have decided 
to refuse to grant any subsidy in connection with any plans for 
houses which do not include these fittings. The Council have, 


unfortunately, been unable to secure any building sites for 
houses in Blaydon. 
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"laying down and maintenance of new electricity mains. 


~ will cost £150,000 to construct. ; 


November 2. 192 


The plans for 72 houses at High Spen have been approved - 
they are being erected for the Consett Iron Company. = 
Mr. Mole, contractor, of Chester-le-Street, has secured the 
contract for the erection of 32 houses on the Spout Lane site 
New Washington. The plans are arranged in five blocks, fom 
of which contain six houses each, and the fifth eight houses 
The cost of each house, including the land, will be £436 9s 
The accommodation per house consists of a living room, scullery 
bathroom, pantry on: the ground floor, and three bedrooms or 
the first floor, a cement concrete yard at the rear, and garder 
plot at the front. a 
The Bishop of Durham, recently addressing the Diocesar 
Conference, complained of the state of burial grounds in the 
diocese. He drew special attention to the unsightly glass bowk 
and earthenware monuments. ae | 
The Newcastle City Council approved of the Council’s Educa. 
tion Committee’s recommendations in respect to provisions 
the education of physically defective children. The sch 
suggested and approved involves the purchase from the Hou 
Committee of the Pendower Mansions and 84 acres of adja 
grounds, at a cost of £10,556, this price having been fixed by 
the district valuer of the Inland Revenue Valuation Department, 
At the additional cost of about £2,000—£2,500 the necessary 
alterations could be made and thus render the mansion suit ble 
for the proposed purposes. > | 
The Newcastle City Council received and agreed with the 
provisions in a report submitted in connection with new ee | 
over the Tyne. The proposed positions which have met with 
approval were at Scotswood and at Pelaw, linking up North 
and South Shields. | 
Additions to the Priory Schools, Tynemouth, are being con- 
sidered, and also the erection at Spring Gardens of a new Council 
school. =) 
Mr. W. H. Watson, architect, Barstow Square, Wakefield, is 
preparing the plans for a new secondary school for the Wakefield 
Education Committee. ¥ 
Messrs. Strenlet & Maxwell, architects, Newcastle—who were 
responsible for the designing of the Majestic Picture Theatre, 
Leeds, which we illustrated in our issue of January 26—are| 
interested in the new picture house at Whitley Bay. a 
£100,000 is to be spent by the St. Helen’s Corporation on a 
new reservoir scheme. # 
Three new warehouses are to be erected by the Manchester 
Ship Canal Co. in Stretford Road, adjoining the docks, at an 
estimated cost of £500,000. ep | 
The Rochdale Corporation Gas Committee intend to instal 
new vertical retorts and make other general improvements a 
the gasworks. £40,000 is to be spent on these works. tal 
A new electricity generating station is to be erected by the 
Carlisle Corporation at an estimated cost of nearly £240,000. | 


The Darlington Town Council desire to borrow £20,326 fo | 


The Wesleyan School premises at Mytholmroyd are to b 
extended ; £2,300 has already been subscribed towards the ¢ 8 
The Ministry of Health is to receive an application from the| 
Doncaster Corporation for permission to borrow £7,500 for th 
purpose of extending the Balby Workhouse Infirmary. 4 
A new hotel is to be erected at Bamburgh. The plans hay 
been prepared by Messrs. J. Walton Taylor, architects, Newcas 
The West Riding County Council is contemplating the erect 
of a number of new schools, and over £40,000 has been estima: 
as to be the likely cost of these new premises, which are to serve| 
the communities of Rawmarsh, Stamforth, Wath-on-Dearne | 
and Conisborough. Fal 
The Ministry of Health has approved of the site for the pro-| 
posed new club premises to be erected at Crossgates by 
Municipal Tenants’ Association. The plans also have b 
approved by the proper authorities. The estimated cost of the 
new building is £7,000. S 
A building, known as Bradford Old Brewery, standing about 
480 yards outside Bradford Station, is to be pulled down to ma 
room for a new wool warehouse capable of storing 60,000 bai 
of wool. The London, Midland and Scottish Railway Es 
reported to be contemplating the immediate erection of this new | 
wool warehouse. a 
The erection of a new wing to the hospital in Hyde Terra 
Leeds, is under contemplation by the Leeds Maternity Hospi 
Board of Management. é ; 
The Gateshead Education Committee have submitted to t 
Board of Education plans for a new school in King Edwar 
Street. 
A dilapidated slum area between Paragon Station a 
Beverley Road, Hull, is to give place to a fine shopping ro 
120 feet wide. The proposed road is not of great length, b 
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AUSTRALIA HOUSE. From an original Etching by 
A. Marshall Mackenzie & Son, FF.R.I.B.A. Christopher M. Shiner. 
Architects. 


REDPATH BROWN 
ae 0). Ltd 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
3 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER 


EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. | St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office : Office : 
| East Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. | Office: 19 Waterloo St | 47 Temple Row. Milburn House. 
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REGISTERED OFFICES; 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


SKETCH BY THE LATE ALEC HORSENELL. 


Midlands. 

Messrs. A. F. Scott & Sons, architects, Norwich, have 
prepared plans for a church at Luton, Bedfordshire, to cost 
£3,750. 

A new technical institute is to be built at Coventry at the 
cost of £17,175. 

The proposition with regard to the erection of a new agri- 
cultural hall is to be put before the Hereford Corporation by the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city. 

Alterations and additions are to be made to Corley Camp 
School and to Stoke Park Secondary School. The Coventry 
Education Committee are prepared to spend £8,250 on these 
building operations. 

A new capital power station is to be built at Stourport. The 
Treasury have authorised a guarantee of £700,000. This scheme 
will provide work for a number of skilled trades which are at 
present in a depressed state. Rugby is to supply the 25,000 
horse-power turbo-alternator; four large boilers are to be 
constructed at Glasgow; the condensing plant is to be manu- 
factured at Bradford; two rotary filters have been ordered 
at Stroud, and ten miles of high tension cables are to be made 
in Lancashire. The station is being built for the Shropshire, 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire Electric Power Company, 
and will supply power to these counties. 


South and West of England. 


Mr. H. F. Mence, architect, of St. Albans, has the matter of 
the erection of almshouses at Redbourn under his immediate 
personal care. 

A new Police Station at Haselmere is under consideration 
by the Surrey County Council. 

Messrs. E. P. Bovey and Sons, of Torquay, have secured the 
contract, in connection with the Town Hall and institute ex- 
tensions at Buckfastleigh. 

At the cost of nearly £170,000, the Plymouth Corporation 
propose to provide new electrical plant and mains: 

The Folkestone Town Council has approved a scheme for the 
erection of a band pavilion at Leas Cliff, at a cost of £40,000. 

The Town Council of Exeter has approved of the scheme 
submitted to them relating to the improvement and extension 
io Hey waterworks at Pynes which are estimated to cost 


The Development Commission have made a grant of £25,000 
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in connection with the proposed erection of a new 
Institute to be attached to the Royal Veterinary Coleg 
Town. 
It is very probable that the proposed new Falme 
Office will be erected on the Market House site.- Ne 
ae at present proceeding. 
scheme for the erection of a large garage on a 

the new pavilion is being supported by a number of 
business men. A name has) already bem found 


to the London County Council for inclusion in the F Eu: 
At present no plans have been prepared. The S 
up their headquarters at Devonshire House, Bish 
which include a central library, museum and offic 
The layout of four acres of land at'Caen Hill, De 
prepared by Messrs. Rolfe and Peto, architects, — 
plans provide for a garden village of 28 houses. — 
A new secondary school for girls is needed at Elth 
scheme is receiving attention by the proper educatic 
The last 52 houses to complete the Wandswort! 
housing estates will be started shortly. Tenders are t 
A new school is to be erected by the Middlesex 
Committee as soon as possible on a site in Greenhill 
Harrow. 


Trade Notes. | 


A new gas heating and gas saving device has bee 
to our notice. The inventor, Mr. Danin, of 71, 
Road, Brockley, London, §.E., has sought to util 
which up to the present time has passed up the 
been wasted, by the construction of a firebrick fh 
design and material, which has been subjected to 
tests. The heat is thus retained for a maximum pe 
in the confined cells which form the construction 
Firebrick in itself, as we all know, retains the heat 
siderable time. 

The inventor claims that if a gas fire is lighted fo 
and twenty minutes and. then turned out the room in 
of the flue construction will retain an even temperatu 
less than 62° Fahr. for a further ten hours. The cost 
a period of one hour and twenty minutes is aki 
feet having been consumed. A 

The walls are tiled above the mantelpiece, wh 
heat conductive powers of the flue behind. Should: 
be applied to new houses the flue may be so 
enable one fire to heat two rooms, thus saving 
amount of gas and expense. As the gas is 
damper opens to allow the fumes to pai 
the gas is turned off the damper au‘omatically 
take the cost of one hour and twenty minutes hi 
pence the saving of gas in the period of time in ° 
remains at 62°, is equal to one shilling and nin 
in the ordinary present-day stoves is costing the 
will in future where this installation is applied co: 
The saving should cover the cost of stove, flue, til 
tion in a period of two seasons. If two rooms 
benefit is naturally greater. To-day when clie 
to cut down all the decorative beauties of t 
Saas of this invention and the Hee 


increased price of ae with a lighter’ héanee 
The Olympia Show Numbers of “ The Autocar” 
able not only for their size, but equally for the - ast 


their attractive coloured covers. They adn 
the high standard that has been attained by the mo 
ised Press, and representing as they do the progress 
ment of the motoring movement, provide the hap 
for the future of the industry. tf 
With characteristic thoroughness the 1923 
Exhibition is dealt with from every conceivable pc 
The current issue, November 2, which is the third | 
of enlarged Show Numbers, contains a carefully p 
fully illustrated description of all the cars staged 
All salient features and outstanding improvements ¢ 
and for the convenience of prospective buyers @ price 
is made of all the various exhibits. 
The full report of the Show will appear in the folloy 
dated November 9, and a further feature of this | 
a critical survey of design, dealing with the mechar 
of cars for 1924. 
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A Pricked Bubble. 


We have stated the general result of the investiga- 
tions of the Committee appointed to consider Dr. 
Macody Lund’s claim to have discovered a geometrical 
system underlying and explaining medieval propor- 
tions in design, but we have now before us the report 
of that Committee, and in view of the prominence 
given to Dr. Macody Lund’s theories by the Norwegian 
Government the subject is sufficiently important to 
deserve more notice. A theory enumerated in an 
elaborate book produced in several languages at the 
expense of an [uropean Government which endeavoured 
to show that the whole of medieval art was produced 
in accordance with system having the precision of a 
chemical equation must, in the interests of truth, either 
be proved or branded as fallacious. 

More especially is this the case when those in 
authority having to deal with the problem of carrying 
out certain important works to a great medieval 
building—-the cathedral of Trondhjem—have been 
disposed to reject the advice of an expericnced 
architect of established reputation in favour of another 
scheme based on the so-called system of Dr. Macody 
Lund. 

The world has always been inclined to lend a some- 
what credulous ear to those who are bearers of new 
_ and wonderful tidings, and history is full of the records 
of men honoured and revered for years, even a genera- 
tion, who are now regarded as quacks or visionaries. 
The Elixir Vitee, the Philosopher’s Stone, and similar 
phantasies, have afforded many free scope for their 
imaginations often combined with a comfortable 
income. Mankind is ready to hail the discoverer of a 
cure for cancer arrived at without medical know- 
: ledge, and in the same way we are quite disposed to 
believe that one who is outside the architectural 
profession has discovered the key which explains the 
mysteries of medieval design. 

We believe Dr. Macody Lund to be an absolutely 
honest but entirely self-deceived enthusiast who has 
_ completely satisfied himself because he sub-consciously 
puts aside the very clear evidence which would 
lead the average man to discard the theories he 
_ advances. 

_ The Committee appointed to investigate the claims 
made was an international one, consisting of Paul 
_ Boeswillard, C. Erlart, I’. M. Simpson, Jules Brunfaut 
and G. Gilbert Scott. They met in Christiania and 
held five meetings on as many days, in addition to 
_ making an examination of the cathedral of Trondhjem 
_ and diseussing with Dr. Macody Lund the points raised 
tm his work and the diagrams prepared by him, 

_ On the 17th August last they made their report to 
| the Minister of Art, and in this report they state :— 
_ That they are unanimously of opinion that it 
' cannot be shown that the cathedral of Trondhjem 
has been conceived or constructed in accordance with 
the system demonstrated in “ Ad Quadratum.”’ 

_ They also hold that Dr. Macody Lund has not 
Proved that his system was applied in the design of 
Other cathedrals of the same epoch, and state that the 


_ are 


evidence quoted by him in respect to the Cathedral of 
Milan is not anterior to the 15th Century. 

They consider that the application of the system 
to the cathedral of Trondhjem is inadmissible. 

The Committee condemn on its merits after con- 
sideration the proposals made by Dr. Macody Lund 
in connection with the restoration of Trondhjem 
Cathedral based on ‘‘ Ad Quadratum,’” but they 
consider that in the absence of definite evidence of 
the original designer’s intentions, the design prepared 
by M. Nordhagen in 1916 is noble and dignified in 
character and is in no respect out of keeping with the 
executed portions of the building as it stands. It is 
in keeping with the design both of the cathedral and 
of those other buildings which it most nearly resembles 
in character. 

During the various meetings held previous to the 
presentation of report, Mr. F. M. Simpson gave the 
result of his examination of the plans of the cathedrals 
of Durham, Southwell, Canterbury, Wells, » York, 
Salisbury, Lincoln and other English buildings, and 
showed that the plans of them given by Dr. Macody 
Lund were incorrect. M. Boeswillard dealt with 
the statements made concerning the Cathedrals of 
Paris and Bourges in connection with which he 
showed similar mistakes, and Mr. Scott reported on 
his observations on the subject of the Cathedral of 
Milan and other buildings. 

We understand from what we have heard elsewhere 
that Dr. Macody Lund’s answers to the criticisms 
made were mainly based on the argument that he 
never professed to hold that his system should be 
appled mathematically, but that it should be regarded 
more as an approximation which generally applied, 
but, as we have already stated, such a contention is 
wholly irrelevant. 

If a very definite system like that enumerated in 
“ Ad Quadratum ”’ was known and accepted, we might 
find many little errors in its application due to faulty 
methods of measurement, but we should not find the 
constant grave inexactitudes which are patent to 
those who have examined the diagrams in “ Ad 
Quadratum.”’ 

The amazing and outstanding fact, which we do 
not understand, is how the diagrams prepared 
for the illustrations of “‘ Ad Quadratum”’ are con- 
stantly and clearly incorrect and always in a direction 
which supports the arguments of the author. We 
should have thought that if Dr. Macody Lund only 
wanted to make out a very general accordance with 
his system that simple squares and rectangles which 
can be correctly drawn with ease even to a small 
scale would have been sufficient. 

We are glad in the interests of truth and to that of 
architecture that the system has been so fully tested 
and analysed and only feel it to be a pity that both 
the author and the Norwegian Government should 
have spent so much time and money on an illusion. 

If there is a key to architectural design it has not 
yet been discovered. 
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Our Illustrations. 


RUGBY SCHOOL MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 
1ST CLASS DINING SALOON, P. & O. s.s. NALDERA. 


Sir CHartEs NicHoxnson, Architect. 


SrantEy Hamp, Architect. 


RYE CHURCH AND THE WENNARD INN, RYE. FromiEtchings by C. H. Barravp. 


Notes and Comments. | q 


“What I am Trying To Do,” 


Under the above title Sir Edwin Lutyens has written an 
article in “‘ The World’s Work” in which he describes his 
hopes and beliefs. He thinks that the coming era will be 
one of great achievement despite the heroic vulgarity of 
buildings that are rising all over the trading districts of 
our cities. He says that if the promise fulfils itself the 
forthcoming fifty years can give the future a landmark as 
distinctive as was the period of Wren and defines the 
object of his generation as being to pave the way for such 
an era, and the effort of the architects of to-day has been 
to end the reign of picturesque flamboyancy that domi- 
nated Victorian England. 

In commenting on Ruskin, he says he was early convinced 
of the truth that in architecture, the final appeal must be 
to the eye only. He claims that the Cenotaph was inspired 
by Greek precedent, and condemns the introduction of 
picturesque foreign forms into current design for the sake 
of novelty, as an instance of which he quotes the Port of 
London Building, which he suggests is too magnificent for 
the degree of craftsmanship we have arrived at. 

We should be glad as to this and other expressions in 
the article to have some clear definition of meaning. If 
he means that he considers we have not craftsmen capable of 
carrying out such a building, we think he is clearly wrong. 
If the square termination of the main feature is a foreign 
feature, it finds a prototype in the work of Hawksmoor 
and others. In a word, we would say that criticism, to be 
useful, must be clear, and clarity is not conspicuous in 
much that Sir Edwin Lutyens says. But we are entirely 
with him in condemning the absolute vulgarity of the 
modern commercial building, for which there seems to us 
to be neither reason nor cause. 


The Future of Canberra, 

We see it is stated that a campaign has been started 
to bring about the abandonment of Canberra, the expendi- 
ture on which has already reached £1,500,000. It was 
originally projected on account of the rivalry between the 
claims of Melbourne and Sydney, the worst reason possible 
for the foundation of a new city, and one which can hardly 
be expected to secure good and permanent results. Looking 
at the map of Australia it may be described as a settlement 
round the south, east and west coast of a continent, the 
populating of which is effected by penetration from the 
coast, hindered by the difficulties of irrigating the interior. 
It is therefore clear that the natural centres of population 
and business are likely to be situated on the coast and not 
some way inland as Canberra is placed. Either Sydney 
or Melbourne are therefore better natural positions, 
especially the former, placed on one of the finest natural 
harbours in the world. 

Chicago was, of course, made by the fact that it was a 
natural railway centre in proximity with the great wheat 
areas of the middle west and had the facilities for water 
carriage given by the Great Lakes, but we have never heard 
that Canberra had much to recommend it but surroundings 
of some beauty and the fact that it was neither Sydney or 
Melbourne. 

Ulster’s Housing Problem, 

Housing has been the subject of a good debate in the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland, Mr. R. J. Lynn stating that 
up to 1910 Belfast was one of the best and cheapest housed 
cities in the kingdom. He said that a change had been 
produced by two causes. The first was Legislative inter- 
ference, and the second an attitude of mind that had 
grown up that it was as easy to repeal the laws of supply 
and demand as it was to repeal Acts of! Parliament. 


Mr. Donald said the whole question could be summed y 
in three words, ‘‘ The Housing Muddle.” The member fo 
West Belfast had stated that under the present systen 
the object of those who were building houses was to se 
how much they could make out of them. He wanted t 
see the building of houses taken entirely out of the hands o 
local authorities and to see the private builder coming in 
Until the private builder came in they were not going t 
get houses. Reference had been made to output. If th 
fault lay with labour then he suggested that the Govern 
ment should call the Labour representatives in the building 
trade together, but he suggested also that the Governmen; 
should call together those who were holding up materials 
and thus get to the whole truth of the situation. Break 
the rings and they would get the houses. The high cost o: 
building materials was keeping the private builder fron 
erecting houses. The Government would have to go int 
the matter more deeply than £60 per house. The workers 
too, must have a fair chance. There was no subsidy to the 
workers. If they offered an inducement. to the workers 
they would give a greater output. The whole questior 
would require more than the mere bringing in of a Housing 
Bul. The working men could not afford to pay more thar 
10s. for rent, while there were 30,000 unemployed ir 
Belfast who could not pay even that. : 
We have never seen the facts of the situation put with 
equal clearness and force in the Imperial Parliament, whieh 
proves we have something to learn from Belfast as we 
may have something to learn from the Fascist movement 
in Italy. 
A Good Offer Going Begging, | 
The East Glamorgan and Monmouth Valleys Mastei 
Builders’ Association have offered to build houses in the 
Caerphilly district provided the Council are willing tc 
take them over on completion and guarantee the rents for 
20 years, but the offer has been declined. This seems to us 
to indicate some doubt on the part of the Council as to the 
houses being really necessary. The same contemporary 
publication states that houses are urgently needed at 
Penarth, and if so the Builders’ Association might make 
the Penarth Council a similar offer, and its acceptance o1 
refusal may be taken as some evidence of the extent of 
the need.. Under the recent regime many houses were 
built where no demand existed and have been sold at a 
loss to a class of occupant they were never intended for, 
which shows how careless both local authorities and 
officials have been. Now that local bodies have to pay a 
larger share in the expense of the provision of houses, they 
are becoming more cautious, a change for the good. Iti 
time that all realised that it may be bad policy to dip too 
deeply in the public purse. ca 
By. 
The Architectural Association Sketch Book, — 
The first part of the Architectural Association Sketel 
Book for 1923 maintains its high reputation. It was 
first published in 1867 and was published regularly till th 
outbreak of the war. Like its many contemporaries, both 
here and in Scotland, it was for long almost exclusi 
given up to recording the revived interest of archite 
in medieval building. It is a sign of the times that ab 
half its contents are now given up to classical and ren 
sance subjects, but we could wish that those who ¢ 
tributed to it would turn their attention to the la 
amount of seventeenth and eighteenth century work whiel 
still exists in our streets and country towns, as § 
material is more and more valuable to the practis 
architect to-day as it forms a foundation for much of 
best work. 
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From AN ETCHING BY C. H. BARRAUD. 
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[he Caird Hall occupies the entire south frontage of a 
jure square: the square at the heart of the busy life 
‘the City of Dundee. The two wings, yet to be built, 
m the east and west sides of this square, and the north 
eis open to the High Street. 

in the future the Hall will have its entrance from this 
tare, and the colonnade will be the dominating feature 
the square. Statuary groups are proposed for the large 
lestals terminating the steps, and these groups will be on 
centre line of each of the footways of the square. 
Chere are ten Doric columns in the colonnade, each 4 feet 
meter and 32 feet high, the bases being of a somewhat 
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novel design so that circulation of crowds may not be 
impeded. The square pillars terminating the colonnade 
form the background for the statuary groups. 

The lighting of the Colonnade is by lamps in the ceiling, 


which cast a pleasent glow on the wall behind 2nd emphasise 
the outlines of the columns. The yellow stone of the 


_ building lends itself well to this effect. 


This method of lighting will be seen at its best in time 
to come when the square is complete. From the High 
Street the points of ight will not be visible, but only the 
glow behind the columns. These installations were 
executed by J. Mackensie & Co., Ltd., Dundee. 
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The corridors are of ample width and are carried round 
three sides of the Hall. At the four corners of the building 
are staircases leading to exits, and thus each corridor has 
4 means of exit at both ends. From the north corridor the 
wide main stairs to the balcony are reached. Adjacent 
to these upper and lower north corridors are the Cloakroom 
Suites, four in all. Hach suite contains a Cloak space with 
counter and an ample public space not in any way encroach- 
ng on the corridors, and Dressing Room units for Ladies 
ind for Gentlemen. The ample corridors form excellent 
oromenading spaces during concert intervals. 


The height and weight of the Hall Buildings, the unequal 
ature of the site, and the nearness to sea level necessitated 
he use of reinforced concrete piles, and the skeleton of the 
yuilding, also of reinforced concrete, is carried on these 
les. There are sill beams between the heads of the piles 
arrying the main walls. Many of these piles rest on the 
valls of the old docks. The concrete pile is of course 
perishable and immovable even in the waterlogged 
round underlying the site. The Yorkshire Hennibique 
Jonstruction Co., Ltd., Leeds, carried out the concrete 
ork under the supervision of the Architect. 

The superstructure is entirely carried on a reinforced 
onerete framework which supports walls, floors, staircases, 
aleony, gallery, organ chamber and roof, and this frame- 
ork has been so arranged that throughout the whole 
tea of the Hall there are no columns to obstruct vision. 
fuch of this structural work has been tested up to twice 
ae load it will be required to carry, so that there is no 
oubt as to the strength of the building. 


The main roof is supported on steel trusses of 84 feet 
van and the disposition of these trusses is reflected in 
1e design of the ceiling and walls of the Hall interior. 
he steel roof was erected by means of cranes on a travelling 
affold, which was wheeled from one end of the hall to the 
iher as the erection of the roof work proceeded. Messrs. 
he United States Steel Products Co., Ltd., London, were 
sponsible for this constructional steel work, which was 
cecuted by them in a very satisfactory manner. 


The system of ventilation and heating of the Hall is 
own as the balanced Plenum System. At the inlet 
amber there is a complete series of air filters and washing 
yparatus and the filtered air is driven by a large fan with 
20 horse-power motor through the heating battery into 
e duct and into the Hall through the ceiling openings. 
le foul air is extracted through openings in the steps 
the balcony and gallery and in the wall under the balcony 
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ceiling. This plant has been constructed and fitted by 
Messrs. Jas. Combe & Son, Ltd., of Glasgow. 

Under the Chorus ‘seats is a piano room reached by 
removing three of the steps, the piano being placed on the 
platform with the minimum of handling. The platform 
has a central entrance which can be closed at will for 
choral and orchestral performances. There is a kitchen 
above the Marryat Hall which, by means of lifts, serves 
both the lesser hall and the Lord Provost’s Room below. 
The floors in the Hall are wood covered, in the passages 
with cork carpet; the corridor floors are terrazzo with 
marble insets and Roman mosaic bands; the Main 
Entrance Vestibule is floored with marble. Messrs. 
Toffolo, Jackson & Co., Glasgow, carried out the marble 
and mosaic work from specially prepared designs. 
The entire structural woodwork of this Hall was carried out 
by Scott Morton & Tynecastle Co., Ltd., of Edinburgh. 
Some fine effects in hardwoods are to be seen in the Council 
Chambers and other municipal departments. 

The Council Chamber itself is in Austrian oak, as also is 
the corridor giving access to the chambers. The doors on 
the inner side are in a hardwood in keeping with the wood- 
work of the rooms. Flanking the main hall are lofty 
spacious corridors which have dado panelling in Honduras 
mahogany ; the private apartment of the Lord Provost is 
also executed in this wood, which carries with it a dignity 
hardly suggested in any other wood. The many entrance 
doors to the hall have been carried out in teak. In the 
Education Department offices, the board room is of Austrian 
oak, and the general apartments in yellow pine. A similar 
scheme has been carried out in the extensive tramway 
offices. In the basement storage warehouses facing the 
harbour teak has been used to a great extent, it being best 
suited to withstand climatic conditions and the general 
wear and tear of such offices. 

To the Hall itself there are sixteen doorways, eight from 
the lower corridors into the Area and eight from the upper 
corridors to the Balcony and Gallery, and two of the 
doorways on the lower floor are convenient to the platform. 

The length of the Hall from fagade of organ to back 
wall is 230 feet ; breadth, 82 feet ; and height from plat- 
form, 50 feet. In view of these dimensions, the natural 
lighting by clerestory windows is pleasant and effective. 
The artifical lightjng is direct. Electroliers are suspended 
near the ceiling and in themselves form part of the decora- 
tive scheme. 

The seating in the area is all removable, in the event of it 
being necessary to clear the floor at any time. The chairs 
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are secured in groups of five or six for speedy handling, and 
the floor can be cleared in six hours. 

The chair stores are below the platform, and a doorway 
in the platform front can be opened out and a small light 
railway laid down, extending further into the area as the 
clearance of the floor proceeds. 

The platform can accommodate 75 of an orchestra, and 
in addition a choir of 300 voices can be seated in the Chorus 
seats. 

There are five entrances to the platform from behind, 
including the central entrance, which may or may not be 
left open. 

The Marryat Hall is entered from the west corridor ; 
it is 82 feet by 45 feet, decorated in a scheme of the Louis XV 
or Regency period, with mirrored ends prolonging the 
room. This is intended for the City receptions and 
banquets, and has also come into use for private dances 
and semi-public functions. This Hall can be seated for 
chamber concerts, accommodating an audience of 550. 
The decorative plaster work was executed by Messrs. H. H. 
Martyn & Co., Ltd., Cheltenham. 

Beneath the Marryat Hall is the Lord Provost’s Room 
and the Council Chamber, both splendid examples of the 
Adam Period of decoration, the carpets having been specially 
designed in that style. 

Mr. James Thomson, F.R.I.B.A., the architect, was 
- assisted by Mr. Vernon Constable, A.R.I.B.A., who had 
general charge of the work, including the decoration of the 
Hall; by Mr. James M’Lellan Brown, A.R.I.B.A., who 
had charge of the Council Suite and Public Offices; by 
Mr. Percy Tomey, engineer for the reinforced concrete 
work, and by Mr. John Darge, Clerk of Works. 


In recent times much has been written on the different effects 
of colours on the nerves of the individual. We read that two 
hospitals in Liverpool have issued invitations for interior 
painting. We trust the hospital authorities have grasped this 
opportunity by selecting a tone that will lighten the hearts of 
those living in these institutions. 

The Electricity Commission has sanctioned the borrowing of 
approximately £10,000,000 by municipal bodies. Nearly every 
local authority supplying electricity is extending its activities 
and affairs. Development schemes have been prepared and are 
either under way or about to start at Preston, Salford, Notting- 
ham, Norwich, Stourport, Birmingham, Leicester, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Halifax, Derby, Spondon, Burton. Norwich is to 
erect a new station. Many private concerns throughout the 
country are contemplating considerable extensions. 
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The Institute of Sanitary Engineers. 2 


The annual dinner of the Institution was held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on November 7. : 
Mr. H. C. H. Shenton, F.S.E., etc. (president), and Mrs. 
Shenton received the members and guests, amongst the latter 
being Mr. E. A. Sandford Fawcett, C.B., Dr. H. T. Calvert, 
M.B.E., D.Sc., and Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.1.B.A., as repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Health; Mr. E. J. Partridge. 
F.R.LB.A., President of the Society of Architects ; Mrs. Cloudes. 
ley Brereton; Mr. G. A. Becks, Acting President of the Society 
of Engineers; and Mr. G. W. Humphreys, Chief Engineer of 
L.C.C. a 
The speeches were poor, consisting of setting up of certain 
skittles by each speaker, followed by their demolition by the 
next speaker, Wy 
Mr. J. S. Alford, President-elect of the Institution, proposed 
the toast of ‘‘ Our Public Health Authorities,” and he certainly 
introduced some novelty into the usual after-dinner oratory by 
making a comparison between Julius Cesar’s partition of Gaul 
into three parts and our system of so partitioning our health 
promoters; and further, the likeness between the warlike 
character of one part of Gaul and the Ministry of Health being 
suggested anticipated any other speaker thus attacking a 
Government Department, always the target for the arrows of 
the general public. He forgot to add that the Ministry of 
Health, like Julius Cesar’s wife, Calphuruia, must be above 
suspicion. Mr. Alford expressed his opinion that administration 
is now of more importance than invention, which is, of course, a 


‘matter of opinion; he also made a pleasant contrast of pictures 


between a Royal Commission, which sat for 17 years and spent 
£70,000 and a committee of experts who reported, after a very 
few months, spending only £400, and whose recommendations 
the Government decided to carry out. - 
Of course, in acknowledging the toast, Mr. Fawcett took up 
the challenge thrown out by Mr. Alford, but we will not report 
his remarks, which were loudly applauded by a generous audience. 
Dr. Calvert also acknowledged the toast, giving a modified view 
of the huge expenditure of the Royal Commission referred to by 
Mr. Alford. a? 
There was nothing of great interest spoken by Mr. Humphreys 
in proposing the toast of the Institution, nor by the President 
in acknowledging it, but the latter’s remark that the work of the 
sanitary engineer is of the nature of preventive medicine deserves 
recording. He also alarmed his audience by throwing on our 
mental screen a query of what would happen if the Main Drainage 
of London were to break down for only half an hour. He referred 
too, to the International Convention of Sanitary Engineers, 
be held next year at the British Empire Exhibition, to which 
Mrs. Brereton also referred, when she replied for the Visitors. 
The best speeches of the evening were those contributed by het, 
Mr. A. J. Martin and Mr. A. P. Cotterill. i 
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THE “ HOCKEY RELIEF,’ DISCOVERED AT ATHENS IN 1920. 
From the cast on view in the Room of Greek and Roman Life in the British Museum. 


A Greek Bas-Relief. 


Casts of one of the most sensational discoveries of modern 
ames have just been placed on view in the galleries of 
che British Museum. It will be remembered that the orna- 
nental bases of three statues were found at Athens in, 1920, 
quilt into the Thucydidean Wall near the Cerameicus—the 
irst bearing the remains of a painted figure, sceptred and 
mthroned, with the signature of the sixth-century 
iculptor Endoios ; the second and third those of which casts 
ire now exhibited. The more important, because the more 
mexpected, is that known to archeologists as the Hockey 
elief. Two sides of it are occupied with comparatively 
ommonplace scenes of chariots and armed warriors, 
xecuted in a fine archaic style; the third contains the 
amous Hockey scene, with two boys bullying with short 
ticks, while two more stand on either side. The rule of 
‘Sticks ” did not apply in Greek hockey, it seems, since 
wo of them are carried high in air. 


Casts of these reliefs are shown in the Room of Greek 
nd Roman Life; those of the third base are in the case 
f New Acquisitions at its entrance. Two of the sides 
epresent a ball game and a scene in a gymnasium respec- 
ively ; on the third is shown a curious scene representing 
wo young men seated, holding a cat and dog in a leash, 
vhether preparing to loosen them for a fight or merely to 
njoy their obviously hostile attitude is an open question. 
‘wo other young men stand behind, to right and left, to 
vatch the scene. Figures of cats are of great rarity in 
ireek art, and the charming late archaic style render this 
ase almost as attractive as the much-discussed Hockey 
chef. The acquisition of these casts for the national 
ollection is a matter for congratulation; they should be 
xamined by every visitor to the British Museum, since 
hey are among the most attractive works of the late sixth 
entury, and throw a new light on the athletic pursuits of 
ae Greek boy before he was old enough for the sterner 
astimes of the Games. 


‘The decorated base is of course a familiar feature of 
week statues. Perhaps the most remarkable hitherto 
town is that of the group of Leto with her children 
pollo and Artemis, by Praxiteles, found at Mantinea, 
here Pausanias had seen the whole in the reign of Hadrian. 
51s not thought that these reliefs on the base, representing 
pollo and the Muses, is, like the group, from the hand of 
taxiteles himself, but from his design and executed by 
‘s pupils. In the late sixth century B.c., however, it is 
ute possible that such reliefs were executed by the master 
self ; and although we have no clue, in the case of the 
vo more interesting bases, to the nature of the statues 
‘ected on them, they are evidently the work of a master- 
and, and as such a most important addition to our know- 
dge of the sculpture of the late archaic school of Athens. 


British Empire Exhibition. 


On Monday, November 12, the Palace of Engineering and the 
Palace of Industry were formally handed over, after completion 
by the contractors, Messrs. Sir Robert McAlpine & Son, to Sir 
Travers Clarke, deputy chairman of the Board. 

These two palaces occupy prominent positions on either side 
of the spacious and well designed central avenue leading from 
the principal entrance to the Exhibition, near Wembley Park 
Station, to the famous Stadium. Constructed of concrete and 
steel these buildings are not only the largest but are also among 
the finest that have ever been erected for the purposes of a 
self-contained exhibition. Their architectural treatment is 
eminently suitable to its purpose, and the architects, Messrs. 
Simpson and Maxwell Ayrton, have wisely recognised the limits 
of the material in which they have been compelled to work. The 
architectural “‘ Orders”? are not introduced and a trabeated 
treatment is maintained. Aisthetically concrete is a particularly 
unattractive building material, unsatisfactory in colour and 
texture, and it is to be feared that this may to some extent 
militate against the achievement of the bright and festive 
atmosphere so desirable in buildings of this description. But 
the massing and proportion of the elevational treatment of the 
palaces, which are of similar design, are excellent. Imposing 
centrally placed entrances, flanked by engaged pylons and linked 
by means of colonnades of concrete piers, square on plan, with 
the angle pavilions with cornices and entablatures running 
through the whole length of the facades, combine to produce a 
harmonious and effective treatment, dignified, architectural and 
entirely emancipated from the traditional type of exhibition 
building with its efflorescence of vulgar and misapplied ornament, 

Internally the two buildings are severely practical in treat- 
ment, reinforced concrete piers, roof principals of similar material 
or of steel, concrete lintels or pointed arches and large expanses 
of overhead glazing have been used where expediency suggested. 
Structurally there are many points to interest the spectator 
—esthetically one is left dissatisfied. 

Jointly the two halls cover 23 acres of ground and the Palace 
of Engineering is twice the size of the building used for the same 
purpose at the Franco-British Exhibition in 1908, and the Palace 
of Industry is twice as large as the corresponding building at 
Shepherds Bush. The former is, in fact, considerably larger 
than was the machinery hall at the Paris Exhibition, which 
has hitherto been regarded as having reached the limits of size. 

Over 12,000 tons of concrete and 1,200 tons of steel reinforce- 
ment have been used, and the reinforcement of the floors alone 
required 200 tons of steel. There are 25,000 square yards of 
breeze slabs in the internal walls, 70,000 square yards of tiling, 
7 miles of drains, 14 million bricks, 14 miles of water mains, 
3 miles of electric cable ducts, } million square feet of glass, and 
3 miles of roads in and around these buildings. The total 
amount of earth removed to make room for the two Palaces and 
their foundations was 100,000 tons. 

The excavations were begun in the case of the Palace of 
Engineering in August, 1922, and in the Palace of Industry in 
June, 1922, and the buildings have been completed strictly in 
accordance with the scheduled time, a performance which augurs 
well for the ultimate completion of the remaining buildings by 
the proposed date of opening. 
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ANTON ROSEN. 


Danish Housing. 


We give from a number of “‘ Architekten ”»—a Danish archi- 
tectural publication—a number of examples of contemporary 
housing, many of which are distinctly good and effective. Like 
the work based on that of the Colonial epoch in New England, 
the roofs are of a very simple nature, and the window openings 
are spaced symmetrically. The work here shown is suggestive, 


as it is entirely without an element of picturesque vulgarity 
which creeps into much of our smaller work. The planning 
chiefly differs from ours by the omission of open fires, and the 
more frequent use of communicating doors between different 
rooms, and also in many cases in the planning of staircases 10 
which a greater use is made of winding steps. 


| 
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London County Council Housing. 


Financial Assistance to Builders, Investors and others. 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923.—Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts, 1899 to 1923. 


HOUSES ON THE ALLTYCHAM SITE. E. D. Jonzs, Architect. 


1. The London County Council is prepared, with the help of 
H.M. Government, to give financial and other assistance to 
builders, investors and others in order to encourage the provision 
of housing accommodation to meet the needs of the County of 
London. This assistance will be given by way of money grants, 
loans or the guarantee of loans, the grant of building leases on 
advantageous terms, and the purchase by the Council of com- 
pleted houses. Except as regards loans under the Small Dwell- 
ings Acquisition Acts, the offer is for a limited period only, and 
early application is, therefore, necessary. 

Attention is directed to the fact that a person acquiring a new 
house or having one built for his own occupation may obtain 
assistance by way of loan or guarantee and may, in addition, 
receive a grant provided that he satisfies the Council as to the 
need for such grant. 

BUILDING GRANTS. 
General Conditions. 

2. The offer of assistance by the Council applies to houses of 
the required type and size approved by the Council. 

3. No grant will be made in respect of a house the construction 
of which is begun before plans are approved by the Council and 
a qualifying certificate issued, and no portion of the grant will 
be payable until the house is completed. 

4. Not more than one grant will be payable in respect of ‘any 
one house. sd 

5. A house in respect of which a money grant is made by the 
Council shall not, for a period of at least three years, be used 
otherwise than as a separate dwelling house, and no addition 
thereto or enlargement thereof shall be made without the 
consent of the Council. 

6. In order to qualify for one of the money grants mentioned 
in paragraphs 13 to 17, or for the grant of a building lease as 
indicated in paragraph 30, a house must be completed before 
October 1, 1925, and must be either :— 

(a) A two-storeyed house (which may contain an attic) with 
a minimum of 620 and a maximum of 950 superficial feet ; or 

(6) A structurally separate and self-contained flat or a one- 
storeyed house with a minimum of 550 and a maximum of 
880 superficial feet. 

7. The rules for the measurement of superficial area will be as 
follows :— 

(a) The area will be measured within the external or containing 
walls of the house (so as to include the area of chimney breasts, 
bay windows and similar space), and, in the case of two-storey 
cottages, will be the combined areas, as so measured, of the 
two storeys. 

(0) In the case of houses built in flats the space occupied by a 
staircase will not be included in measuring the area of a flat. ’ 

(c) Habitable accommodation provided in an attic or storey 
formed in the roof will be included without regard to the use to 
which it may be intended to be put. In determining whether 
accommodation is habitable regard will be had not only to its 


condition as shown in the plans, but also to the possibility of its 
conversion into habitable accommodation. ; 

The area of so much of the attic as is less than 5 feet in height 
will be excluded in measuring the habitable accommodation. 

(d) Cellars will not be included. ; 

(e) Outbuildings will be excluded if they are not an essential 
part of the house, but will be included if they provide accom- 
modation which is necessary to the occupation of the house o1 
is usually included within the containing walls of the house. 
Outbuildings are buildings not communicating with the house 
which are outside the containing walls of the house, whether 
attached thereto or not. Examples of an outbuilding to be 
included are a w.c., coal-house or scullery. A tool shed, wood 
shed or bicycle shed would not be included. The area of an 
outbuilding to be included will be measured within the containing 
walls of that area. 

(f) Covered area, such as the area of a verandah or porch, 
which is attached to but outside the containing walls of the 
house, will not be included as part of the area of the house. 

8. In special cases the minimum requirements as regards area 
may, with the consent of the Minister of Health, be slightly reduced 
in respect of a limited number of houses. 

9. The houses must be of a permanent type of construction, 
built in a proper and workmanlike manner with materials of 
good quality, and must be of a standard not inferior to that 
specified in the “‘ Standard Specification for Cottages ’”’ issued 
by the Ministry of Health (published by H.M. Stationery Office). 

10. Each house or flat must be provided with a fixed bath. 

11. The Council may require security to be given that the 
house will be completed before October 1, 1925, and that the 
Council’s conditions will be observed. 

12. If, owing to circumstances beyond the applicant’s control, 
a house cannot be completed by October 1, 1925, the period 
allowed‘ for completion may, subject to the approval of the 
Minister of Health, be extended to June 1, 1926, provided that 
the house was commenced within a reasonable time. 

Houses for Letting at Weekly Rents. 

13. The Council is prepared to make money grants as follows 
in respect of approved houses and flats complying with the 
conditions as to size, etc., indicated above, erected and main- 
tained for letting for residential purposes at inclusive weekly 
rents fixed by comparison with the rents of existing houses in 
the same neighbourhood :— 

(a) For a house with not more than two bedrooms, with or 
without a parlour. a grant of £9 a year for 20 years. 

(6b) For a house with more than two bedrooms, a grant of 
£8 a year for 20 years. | 

14. As an incentive to the production of approved houses in 
large numbers, an addition of 5 per cent. will be made to the 
grant in respect of each house in excess of 100 provided by one 
agency—making it £9 9s. or £8 8s., as the case may be, and a 
further addition of 5 per cent. making it £9 18s. or £8 16s, m 
all, will be made in respect of each house over 300 so provided. | 


- November 16, 1923 


STUDY OF A HEAD. By Freperick J. Hatnon, Sculptor. 


15. The grants will be made to the person by whom the rates 
on the houses are payable and will be paid by annual sums, or 
under such other arrangements as will ensure that the houses 
remain available for letting. 

16. Assistance under this head may, if so desired, take the 
form of an undertaking by the Council to provide part of the 
periodical sums payable to a building society or other body or 
person in respect of interest on, or repayment of, advances 
made for the purpose of building or purchasing a house. 

Houses for Occupation by Owners. 

17. A purchaser of a new house for his own occupation (includ- 
ing any person employing a builder to erect a house in which he 
intends to reside), provided that he satisfies the Council, after 
due consideration of his financial resources, as to the need for 
a grant, will be eligible to receive from the Council a grant 
equivalent to £6 a year for 20 years, or a lump sum of £75, 
subject to the Council’s approval of the house (which must 
comply with the conditions as to size, etc., indicated above) 
and of the price to be paid and to the house not being sold 
within a period of three years, except in the case of the death of 
the owner. 

Applicants for a grant under this head must inform the 
Council of the price proposed to be paid before concluding an 
agreement to purchase. 
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LOANS AND GUARANTEES. 

Loans to Builders and Others. 
18. The Council is prepared at any time before October 1, 
1926, to consider applications for advances on loan from persons 
or bodies of persons (a) constructing or altering or undertaking 
to construct or alter houses, or (b) acquiring or undertaking to 
acquire houses the construction of which was begun after 
April 25, 1923. 

19. Such loans may be advanced in respect of houses situated 
within the County of London and, in suitable cases, outside the 
county, of an estimated value (including the value of the freehold 
site) of not more than £1,500. 

20. A loan may be advanced in respect of a house for which 
a money grant is also made. 

21. The advance of loans is 
conditions :— 

(a) The superficial area of the dwelling must not be less than 
620 feet if it comprises two storeys (with possibly an attic), 
nor less than 550 feet if it consists of a flat or a one-storeyed 
house. (Vide paragraph 8.) 

(b) The amount of the loan shall not exceed 90 per cent. of 
the value of the applicant’s interest in the property, and shall 
be secured by mortgage of the property. 

(c) The advance may be made by instalments as the building or 
alteration of the house progresses, provided that the total advance 
does not at any time before the completion of the house exceed 
50 per cent. of the value of the work done, including the value 
of the interest of the mortgagor in the site. 

(d) Repayment may be made either by equal instalments of 
the principal with interest on the amount from time to time 
outstanding or by an annuity covering principal and interest 
combined. 

(e) In the case of a leasehold interest, no loan will be advanced 
unless there remain unexpired of the lease at least 10 years 
over and above the period agreed for the repayment of the loan. 


subject to the following 


Guarantee of Loans Advanced by Building, Industrial and 
Provident Societies. 

22. The Council is prepared at any time before October 1, 
1926, to consider proposals for guaranteeing the repayment 
to an incorporated building society or an industrial and provident 
society of any advances made by such society in excess of the 
amounts which the society ordinarily lends to its members to 
enable them to build houses or to acquire houses the construction 
of which was begun after April 25, 1923, provided that the total 
amount advanced in any case (including the amount guaranteed 
by the Council) does not exceed 90 per cent. of the borrower’s 
interest in the property to be acquired by means of such advance. 

23. Any guarantee given under this head shall cease as soon 
as the loan shall have been reduced by repayments to the 
amount which would normally be granted by the society. 

24. Such guarantee may be given in respect of houses situated 
within the County of London of an estimated value (including 
the value of the freehold site) of nor more than £1,500. 

25. A guarantee may be given in respect of a house for which a 
money grant is also made. 

26. The superficial area of any dwelling in respect of which 
such a guarantee is given must not be less than 620 feet if it 
comprises two storeys (with possibly an attic), nor less than 
550 feet if it consists of a flat or a one-storeyed house. (Vide 
paragraph 8.) 


Loans under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts, 1899 to 1923. 

27. Permanent facilities are provided under the Small 
Dwellings Acquisition Acts for loans to persons desiring to 
purchase the freehold interest in possession, or the leasehold 
interest in possession of at least 60 years unexpired at the date 
of the purchase in houses (either already built or to be built) 
for their own occupation. 

28. The advance of loans under these Acts is subject to the 
following conditions :— 

(a) The market value of the freehold of the house shall not 
exceed £1,200. 

(6) The amount of the loan shall not exceed 90 per cent. of the 
market value of the interest to be acquired, and repayment of 
the loan may be extended over periods of 10, 15, or 20 years. 

(c) The borrower must reside in the house for a period of three 
years unless otherwise agreed by the Council, but the borrower 
may, with the permission of the Council, transfer his interest 
in a house, such transfer being subject to the statutory conditions 
of the loan. 

(d) In the case of an advance made in respect of a house in 
course of construction, the advance may be made by instalments 
as the building of the house progresses, but the total sum 
advanced shall not, at any time before the work is completed, 
exceed half the amount obtained by adding together the value 
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of the work already done and the value of the applicant’s 
interest in the site. 

29. The Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts have already been 
adopted by the Corporation of the City of London, and by the 
Councils of the Metropolitan Boroughs of Fulham, Hackney, 
Hammersmith, Hampstead, St. Marylebone, Stoke Newington, 
Wandsworth and Woolwich, and if the house is situated within 
the City or any of these metropolitan boroughs, all communica- 
tions should be addressed to the local authority concerned, as 
by adopting the Acts it has become the sole authority there- 
under for making advances for acquiring property within its 
area. 
of London application should be made to the local authority for 
that district. 


Burmpine LEASES. 

30. Where suitable sites are available on estates in the Council’s 
own possession, the Council is prepared to lease to builders plots 
of land with sewers and roads constructed at an agreed ground 
rent so fixed as to give the lessee credit for the subsidy for which 
the house to be erected may be eligible. 

This form of assistance is in lieu of and constitutes an alterna- 
tive to any money grant, and the houses must be completed by 
October 1, 1925, although an extension of time to June lI, 
1926, may be granted in special circumstances (vide paragraph 12). 
The Council may require that a large number of the houses 
shall be maintained for letting at weekly rents fixed by com- 
parison with the rents of existing houses in the same neighbour- 
hood. The general conditions set out in paragraphs 2 to 12 
above apply also to the grant of building leases. 


PurRcCHASE OF HOUSES BY THE COUNCIL. 

31. In suitable cases the Council may assist in the provision 
of houses by private enterprise on the Council’s estates or 
elsewhere by purchasing up to three-fourths of the number of 
such houses at a price to be settled before building is commenced. 

In such cases the Council will be prepared to agree to the 
appointment of an independent arbitrator to determine in case 
of dispute all questions arising as to the due construction of the 
building. 


APPLICATIONS. 

32. Applications for grants and for loans must be made on 
the special forms provided by the Council, which will specify 
the particulars required. 

33. Applications for money grants must be made in two 
parts :— 

(a) The first application must be made by the builder or the 
building promoter before the houses are commenced. This 
application must be accompanied by site and house plans 
in duplicate. 

If the plans comply with the conditions prescribed, and are 
satisfactory to the Council, a certificate (Certificate “ A”) will 
be issued to the effect that, if the houses are begun within a 
reasonable time and are duly constructed in accordance with the 
plans and specification referred to in paragraph 9 and completed 
ready for occupation to the satisfaction of the Council within 
the prescribed period, the houses will gualify for the grant 
subject to compliance in other respects with the conditions 
prescribed in this circular. Intending owner-occupiers must 
also satisfy the special requirements indicated in paragraph 17. 

(6) As and when the houses are completed to the satisfaction 
of the Council, a certificate of completion (Certificate ‘‘ B”’) 
will be issued in respect of each house, and the second and final 
application should thereupon be made by the person or body 
of persons by whom the house or houses will be maintained 
and by whom the local rates will be payable. 

34. Requests for the necessary forms of application should be 
made by letter addressed to the Clerk of the Council, The County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, or by personal application at 
the County Hall (Room 307). Further particulars with regard 
to loans are contained in leaflets (H.L. 1 and S.D. 1) issued 
separately. 

35. Persons desirous of obtaining building leases of sites on 
the housing estates of the Council should apply to the Valuer 
to the Council, The Old County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W.1. 

JAMES BIRD, 


The County Hall, Clerk of the Council. 
Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. 


October 24, 1923. 


The West Ham Borough Education Committee have before 
them the works in connection with a Secondary School at West 
Ham, and a school in Crawford Street, another school at South 
Hallsville, and an open-air school at Wootton’s Farm. 
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November 16, 1923. 
Talke of the Toune 


October 14.—Into the city this day with my wife about 
a fur coat which I am to buy for her, she says. And 
chancing by London Wall I see S. Alphage all spoiled and 
the east part pulled doune, and it is all for some warehouse 
that is to be put up, I hear, on the same place, which I 
think most disastrous ; not that the church is worth much 
except for praying, but it is ill to see such an olde building 
taken away. 

And the houses and shoppes that are being made in 
London now do, I confess, amaze me, and nowhere that 
I can go but I see a new building ; in Regente Streete most 
of all nearly the whole is new up or pulled doune. But I 
cannot see the way of it, with everybody making a different 
appearance of their-shop from the others near by so that 
there is no great idea for it all, and will be most silly when 
it is done, I think. And this is all the foolishness of the 
architects, because they are too proude, and will never 
work together, thinking always that their neighbours may 
have some repute of it as well as they, and this would 
never do. 

October 18.—Up very betimes and to my office, where 
finished some business that I was to have long since done, 
but could not because of my wife going away and I with 
her, and I pray God to make it understood. 

In the evening to my clubbe where meeting H. Carey 
would have me dine with him which I did and a merry time 
of it, he paying. He tells me about Coutt’s Bridge by the 
Strande and that it is not to be pulled doune after all, to my 
great contente. Then comes Walter Sykes. And he accounts 
to us how that he has for some months been at the Poste 
Office for to get a foan in his house, but no nearer after all 
his trying. He now in a fine tosse about it saying that after 
the Governement praying for everyone to have a foan do 
nothing in the matter.at the last. But this proves only 
that there are still a few who can believe Parliament what 
it promise. 

October 29.—Passing this day by Holbourne saw a poor 
woman knocked doune, and though not killed badly spoiled, 
so that they must take her away to the hospitall. And 
every day there is a happening to somebody’s hurte so 
that I marvell the Boro’ Council shows not more sense, 
because there is not in Holbourne for a great space a refuge 
so that I am in fear to cross the roade; and the hackney 
carriages and coaches do go at a most frightful fastness 
because there is no policeman to see them; which I thinke 
very silly to be allowed with all this talke going on about 
driving to the people’s hurte. But for all I thinke that 
the drivers of the great coaches are better than the hackney 
carriages because. they are more carefull. ae ; 

In Torrington Square by the British Museum I see the 
Tanke there being done all about with iron raylings, so 
that the children can no longer play aboute it, but what 
may be the good of it God knows! for I cannot thinke 
that they would be at spoiling it, nor any great matter if 
they did. But it were well for them to make a fence about 
something of more value, like as it were the Albert 
Memoriall; but now all the amusement is gone for 
the children and nothing gained. - 

October 30.—I see by the news sheete a letter aboute 
expensive buildings answering one in the ‘‘ Times,” which 
I had forgotten to set doune in my journall. It is written 
from Master Butler at the Society of the Architects, telling 
that the putting upp of fine buildings be nothing to do 
with the lack of houses, but rather that it be the ill regula- 
tions of the strike unions, and the laws by the parliament; 
all which I knew before, but founde it goode reading and - 
to my satisfaction more than the first letter which I thoughte 
very silly to have written. f 


‘“PEPYNGE TOM.” 


Mr. H. Foxall, architect, of 54, Lowther Street, Carlisle, is 
engaged on the planning of an administrative block, transport 
station, etc., at Carlisle. ae 

Mr. William Baird, architect, has prepared plans and elevations 
for the new Miners’ Welfare Institute at Bellshill. The estimated 
cost of the building is given at £10,000. : 


November 16, 1923 


The Trade Mark “ Solignum.” 
Major & Co., Ltd., v. Dorset Farmers, Ltd. 
(Before Mr. Justice Tomtin.) 


‘his was an application by the plaintiffs for an injunction 
raining the defendants from (1) infringing the plaintiff 
apany’s registered trade mark “ Solignum” ; (2) passing off, 
enabling others to pass off, goods which were not of the 
intiff company’s manufaeture or merchandise, or not being 
plaintiff company’s Solignum as and for the plaintiff com- 
y’s Solignum. 
Tr. Greene, K.C., and Mr. Trevor Watson appeared for the 
ntiffs, and Mr. Hinde for the defendants. 
fr. Greene said that in August, 1923, one Captain Ewart 
red a 10-gallon drum of Solignum from the Wimborne branch 
he defendants. A 10-gallon drum was delivered, and in the 
ice the liquid was described as Solignum. Captain Ewart’s 
jicion was aroused by the appearance of the liquid, and he 
te to the plaintiff company asking them to have the liquid 
nined. They did so, and they found that it was not Solig- 
i, but consisted mainly of creosote. | 
he plaintiff company then communicated with the branch 
Jorset Farmers, Ltd., and received in reply a letter saying 
on receipt of Captain Ewart’s order for Solignum they 
ight that he meant creosote, and that they supplied it in 
lfaith. It was unnecessary to comment on this. He asked 
wm injunction. 
r. Hinde said that the company was prepared to treat the 
ing as the trial of the action and submit to a perpetual 
netion. 
t. Greene said that the plaintiffs waived an inquiry as to 
ages. 
Mictice Tomlin said that the injunction would only be in 
serms of the second of the two injunctions which had been 
1for. The action would be treated as the trial of the action, 
the defendant company must pay the plaintiff company’s 
—The Times, Nov. 7, 1923. 


wth Lecture on Town Planning at the 
Birmingham University, 
By Professor William Haywood. 


MEDIAVAL CITIES. 


ere is a general impression—derived largely from 
ni¢al novels—that medizeval cities were always roman- 
y irregular; but this impression is far from being 
ct. Inthe great town planning period of the thirteenth 
iry many cities were built, the military and political 
iter of which called for virgin sites and for wholesale 
ing at short notice. 
wns built under these conditions are invariably 
arin plan, and the simple chequer-board arrangement 
‘ieties of which are found in all ages and places—is 
usly the first thought towards orderly planning when 
18 occasion to build a complete city. 
ny such towns were built in Provence after the 
ensian Wars, with the object of consolidating military 
8s by a policy of peaceful penetration. Many also 
built in France, England and Wales by Edward I, 
ples being Montpazier, Hull, Conway and old Win- 
‘a, 
sbury had a peaceful origin, and perhaps for that 
1 achieved some improvement in the monotonous 
s resulting from the ordinary gridiron arrangement. 
20 a.p. the old city on the hill was abandoned for a 
ity in the plain, two miles to the south, which had 
ouilt by Bishop La Poer for the greater convenience 
inhabitants, and the wide streets of this town—each 
4 central stream of water—were much admired by 
1, who visited the city in the sixteenth century. 
tust not be inferred from the emphasis placed upon 
lism in books which treat of ancient town plans 
his quality is desirable and that irregularity is to be 
d. Both qualities have their use, and in those towns 
grew slowly out of local conditions, where irregulari- 
ad been found convenient by experience or were 
lled by local topography, the medieval designer 
nformal settings to enhance the effect of existing 
1g8, the xsthetic value of which has only recently 
uly appreciated. 
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That such settings were carefully designed and not 
haphazard is shown by what happened at Ulm where— 
the Cathedral precincts having been cleared of nearby 
buildings which were thought to obstruct the full display 
of its beauties—they were then found to have so enhanced 
its effect that equivalent buildings were planned at once 
to re-establish the old conditions. 

The utility of designed irregularity is best seen in the 
medieval arrangement of churches in narrow streets, 
where the building is recessed from the line of traffic to 
give roominess for occasional crowds and, at the same time, 
to provide a foreground suitable to a building of size and 
importance. 


“The Architect” 50 Years Ago. 


NovEMBER 15, 1873. 
THe City Frurr Market Competition. 

The Corporation of the City of London have just advertised 
for designs for a Fruit and Vegetable Market which is intended 
to be built on the site of the present Farringdon Market. 
Premiums of £300, £200, and £100 will be given for ‘‘ the three 
most approved designs.’ These designs are then “to become 
the property of the Corporation.” But it is expressly pointed 
out that the Corporation “do not engage to carry out’ either 
of these plans—which may be fair enough—*‘ or to employ 
in the execution of the works either of the persons to whom the 
premiums may be awarded ”—which may or may not be fair 
according to one’s estimate of the whole adventure. At any 
tate the advertisement is attested by the signature of “ Ferdinand 
Brand, Comptroller.” 

It happens that another advertisement from the City Corpora- 
tion has been issued at the same time with reference to another 
market. The purpose of this is to invite tenders from builders 
for ‘“‘the Reconstruction and Enlargement of Billingszate 
Market.”” The drawings, etc., are to be seen “at the Architect’s 
Office, Guildhall.’ The Corporation ‘‘do not bind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any tender”; and the “‘ Parties desirous 
of Tendering ” are to ‘“‘ deposit the sum of ten guineas ”’ in order 
to be supplied ‘“‘in due time” with “a copy of the Bills of 
Quantities, Form of Tender, and other requisite information.” 
This advertisement, like the other, is certified by “ Ferdinand 
Brand, Comptroller.” : 

Whether the accidental association of these two notifications 
in the columns of the press may of itself have led the “ Persons ” 
who submit designs and the “ Parties”? who submit tenders 
to compare notes, we cannot say; but it is not a thing to be 
wondered at if we take leave to ask the plain question whether 
“in due time” there is to appear a third advertisement to 
inform ‘Parties desirous of Tendering” for the Fruit and 
Vegetable Market that the drawings are to be seen “at the 
Architect's Office, Guildhall.” A few years ago, if we mistake 
not, the subject being yet another market—that of Smithfield, 
this is exactly what happened: a competition of designs was 
set on foot, the promised premiums were awarded and paid, 
the “ Persons’ receiving them were all set aside, and ‘“‘in due 
time” the drawings were scen by the ‘“ Parties desirous of 
Tendering” at the place where they had been prepared by the 
professional staff of the Corporation—“ the Architect’s Office, 
Guildhall.” 

Happily this is not a case in which we can speak, or even think, 
of mere stinginess. The Corporation of the City of London 
are never parsimonious. Their coffers are large, and always 
well replenished. That they treat their noble selves liberally 
is not a mere local fact, but a world-wide proverb; in the 
remotest recesses of civilisation the Common Councilmen are 
supposed to take dinner pills all the year round. But, if they 
behave thus handsomely to each other in one relation of life, it 
is because they display princely generosity towards everybody 
else in all the relations of life. In due time an alderman sadly 
ceases to dine; but the Corporation of the City of London 
never can cease to be liberal. 


At the cost of £53,000, the Town Council of Southend-on-Sea 
are erecting a new High School at Westcliff. 

Mr. Joseph B. Oatley, architect, is carrying out his designs 
connected with the Passmore Edwards Hospital extensions at 
Tilbury. 

Mr. H. Gabe Jones, Hengoed, is the architect who has prepared 
plans for an institute at Crumlin, Monmouth, for the Navigation 
Colliery. The cost of this building is estimated at £18,500. 

Mr. W. J. Dacombe, architect, Lloyd’s Bank Chambers, 
Boscombe, Bournemouth, is the architect appointed to carry 
out the additions to the Nurses’ Home at Christchurch. 
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Housing. 


STANMORE HOUSING SCHEME, WINCHESTER 
W. Curtis GREEN, A.R.A., Architect. 


South and West of England 


The Uxbridge Council have received a large number of appli- 
cations for housing subsidies ; in consequence they have been 
obliged to issue a notice that they have not yet adopted a 
subsidy scheme. 

The Brighton boundaries have been extended for the first 
time for fifty years, and this enlargement was carried through 
by agreement with the county authorities. The borough now 
includes the first housing scheme under the Government assisted 
arrangement, which consist of 500 houses. 

The Hove Town Council have agreed to erect 200 houses in 
various parts of the town. 

The Fesherton Street (Marylebone) Housing Scheme was 
started during the week, the foundation stone being laid by the 
Hon. Mrs. Gerald B. Portman. 

The Croydon Corporation have passed the plans for 55 houses 
prepared by Messrs. Young and Macintosh, architects, to be 
erected in the Chase, Courtland’s Avenue, Grovelands Avenue, 
and Hillcote Avenue, Norbury. The same architects success- 
fully submitted the plans for 10 houses in Brickwood Road. 
Other plans were also passed which include six houses, Kings- 
wood Avenue, six houses, Totton Road, seven houses, Silverleigh 
Road, two houses, Alexandra Road, house, Haling Park Road, 
nine houses, Alton Road, two houses, Birdhurst Avenue, six 
houses, Melfort Road, 12 houses, Green Lane, four houses, London 
Road, Norbury, 16 houses, Galpins Road, 14 houses, Elmwood 
Road, 74 houses, Meadvale Road, Croydon Corporation, and 20 
houses, Brocklesby Road. 

The Carshalton Urban District Council have passed the plans 
for a house in Stanley Park Road; eleven pairs and two single 
houses Colston Avenue, two houses in Ruskin Road, two houses 
in Warwick Road, a bungalow in Sutton Grove, and another in 
Boundary Road. 

Four houses are to be built in the old Bath Road, Cheltenham. 

The tender of Mr. S. 8S. Pengelly, of Camborne, has been 
accepted subject to the Minister of Health’s approval for the 
erection of 12 workmen’s cottages at Helston for £4,125. 

The Urban District Council of Dorking are contemplating 
the carrying out of a new housing scheme; tenders are to be 
invited shortly. The scheme is to be carried out under the 
direction of Mr. Gettings, the council’s surveyor. 

The Dover authorities, with permission of the Minister of 
Health, propose to erect 23 houses at the Ropewalk. 


Midland Housing 
Twenty-two applications have been made to the Quorn Urban 
District Council for houses which qualify for the Government 
housing subsidy under the 1923 Act. 
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The Beddington and Wallington Urban District Counci 
passed the plans for six houses in Salcott Road. 

A private builder at Bilston proposes to erect 50 hows 
Bunker’s Hill Lane. 

The plans for 11 further houses were passed by the Ui 
District Council Building Committee of Bredbury. 

The plans for nine houses in Halesleigh Road, four house 
Victoria Road, and 16 houses at Hamp Green Rise ha ] 
passed by the Bridgwater Town Council. a 

The Peterborough City Council have been recommende 
approach the Ministry of Health for permission to 
concrete houses by direct labour on the Westwood 
estate, plans for which have been prepared by the city : 

The Bridgnorth Council are erecting six parlour and 
parlour houses, the plans for which have been approve 
Ministry of Health. 

The Urban District Council of Leek has received the appr 
of the Ministry of Health in regard to a scheme for the erec 
of 85 houses. The authority is granting the usual subsidy u 
the 1923 Housing Act. 

The Ministry of Health has given permission to the Desbor 
Urban District Council to erect a further ten houses. 


Wales Housing 

A new shaft is to be sunk at the Llanbradach Colliery, aa 
expected that in June, 1924, a depth of about 280 yards will! 
been reached, and mining operations will be started and em 
about 500 men. It is to be hoped that the provision of suit 
housing accommodation is not being entirely overlooked. 

A deputation representing the Swansea Housing Comm 
have paid a visit to Leeds for the purpose of inspecting 
concrete houses erected in that city. We read that they. 
returned from their visit very favourably impressed. It 
be recollected that a like opinion was conceived on these con: 
houses by the Edinburgh authorities and also the opera’ 
of that city. The points specially in their favour are that 
can be erected by unskilled labour. Further, it is not nec 
to use a trowel throughout the process of fixing the 
concrete, prepared by an ingenious patent, and. finally hy 
built on this system can be erected in three weeks. The | 
chairman of the Housing Committee of Swansea sug’ 
that 500 of these houses could be expeditiously erect 
Danygraig to provide accommodation for the labour w 
will be employed in new dock undertakings. 


North of England Housing 


The Haltwhistle Rural District Council have authorisec: 
Sanitary Committee to present a scheme for the creo 
isolation hospital. 

A site of twelve acres at Richmond ( Yorks.) has been acq 4 
by the Richmond Garden Suburbs, Ltd., who have prepa 
housing lay-out plan which provides ‘nearly 60. sites. | 
North Riding County Council have agreed to widen the 
roads that adjoin the site, which is situated at the junction ¢ 
Richmond to Darlington and Richmond to Gilling roads. _ 

The Hebden Bridge Council are offering a subsidy a 
per house for all houses which are built in accordance with 
approved by the Ministry of Health. 

The Knaresborough Rural District Council agreed to Q 
a building subsidy of £6 covering a period of 20 years or a 
a lump sum. Applications have been received by the © 
prior to this decision; they will now be forwarded t 
Ministry of Health. The Clerk of the Council intimated 
the needs of the district could be covered by 170 houses. — 

The Wombwell Council Housing Scheme has met with 
siderable interest which has led to some very tangible re 
The local Builders’ Federation have announced that the 
commence building operations at once and 100 houses a 
be erected on the King’s Road housing site. The Cc 
guarantees to a building society the difference betweer 
amount usually advanced on mortgage and 90 per cent. 0! 
cost of the house. This is additional to a possible subsi’ 
£80 to £100 per house. The Council are proceeding wo} 
30 houses. 

The Manchester Town Council are erecting 666 houses 0 
Burnege Estate. The contract for the erection of these hous 
been secured by Messrs. J. Gerrard & Sons (Swinton). 

The Bootle housing programme does not progress very 1a| 
in spite of the fact that the local authorities have made} 
generous offers to builders and private enterprise. A su! 
of £100 in cash and about £40 in concessions for every | 
erected has been offered and advertised in the district b 
authorities with most unsatisfactory results. One reason 1] 
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CONCRETE (¢ KIN 5) PLASTER 
A = =—sisd SLABS 


Partitions, External Walls, Ceilings, Roofs, ete. 


“FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
“KING” CONCRETE GLAZING BARS 


ac 181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
\| ae F 0) Britannia Buildings, LEEDS 
’ Tel.: City 2213 and Cent. 773, and Leeds 22712 
a r ; & @. Salmon Pastures Yard, Attercliffe Rd., SHEFFIELD 


Bangor Wharf, Cumberland Road, BRISTOL 


Ideal Britannia Boilers 


A Complete Series 
With the Nos. 0 and 1 sizes now 
vailable, the series of Ideal Britannia 
joilers is complete, and comprises 
) sizes rated from 280 to 8,210 sq. ft. 
f radiation, or 215 to 6,400 lineal feet 
f 4-in. pipe. 


No. 0 Britannia : Five sizes, with 


apacities from 280 to 580 sq. ft. of 
idiation. 


No. 1 Britannia: Five sizes, with 


ipacities from 650 to 1,310 sq, ft. of 


diati No. 0 Britannia Boiler No. 1 Britannia Boiler 
idiation. with Jacket. without Jacket. 


Both the Nos. 0 and 1 Boilers can be supplied with smoke outlet at back or front, and the 
0. 1 in addition can be furnished with double fire door. 


The Patent Insulated Galvanised Steel Jacket illustrated conserves heat and gives the 
vilers a neat finish. 
| WRITE FOR LISTS 


NATIONAL |PADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 
fices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. 


London Showrooms : 439+& 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 
| Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: ‘‘ Radiators, Hull.”’ Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: ‘* Idealrad, London.” 
| Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “ Ideal” Radiators and “Ideal” Boilers : 
endale & Co,, Ltd., Miller Street Works, Manchester. | William Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 
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forward as the cause of the attitude of the builders, and this is 
that the “rings ” which exist in the building materials have forced 
up the prices. We fail to understand why in many other parts 
of the country great activity has resulted on a subsidy offer of 
£75. These enterprising individuals have not found the price 
of building materials too high and have been offered far less than 
the Bootle builders. 

Subject to the Ministry of Health’s approval the Dudley Town 
Council Housing Committee will offer certain sites on the 
Brewery Fields housing estate for sale as building plots. 

The erection of 50 houses on the Tang Hall Estate is to be 
started forthwith, the York City Council having accepted Messrs. 
Elsom’s tender. 

Mr. C. W. Hall, architect, Council Buildings, Felling, is 
interesting in the erection of 20 houses at Fella Park, Felling. 

The Hull Corporation Housing Committee has received the 
Minister of Health’s approval to the granting of subsidies 
amounting to £100 for parlour houses and £85 for non-parlour 
houses, to be granted under certain conditions to private builders 
with regard to 300 houses to be erected in Hull. 

The Town Council of Blyth proposed to invite fresh tenders 
for the erection of houses according to new plans and specifi- 
cations. 

The Ministry of Health has agreed to the erection of 12 houses 
at Heckmondwike. 

The Bury Corporation has invited builders to submit plans 
of houses of various types costing up to £450 each. 


Scottish Housing. 


Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court has granted warrants to the 
following :—Barnton Building Company, for the erection of four 
flatted houses at Barnton Grove, Barnton; J. R. Gray, for the 
erection of two semi-detached houses at Cramond; J. Grieve, 
for the erection of a bungalow at Davidson’s Mains ; and Robert 
Hadden, for the erection “of a dwelling-house at Davidson’s Mains. 

A promise has been given by the Housing Committee to the 
Scottish Board of Health that they will make every effort to 
erect 5,000 houses within the period of two years stipulated by 
1923 Housing Act. The Committee were already in possession of 
or had issued applications for tenders in respect to 2,400 houses. 
The Committee desired to acquire part of the Garscadden Estate 
adjoining the Bankhead area. This site is 66 acres in extent 
and has been offered at £145 per acre. 

The Housing Committee have prepared a house purchase 
scheme, and have applied to the Glasgow Parks Committee to 
transfer part of the land at Bellshouston controlled by them 
to the Housing Committee for the purpose of this new scheme. 

The borough engineer of Dumbarton, Mr. W. A. Macartney, 
reported that the new houses to be built at Silverton formed the 
fourth part of the Municipal housing scheme, the prices of the 
first and fourth indicated the drop that had occurred since the 
scheme was started. To-day the cost ranged from £400—£475 
against £826—£950. The higher figure ‘Yefers in each case to 
the four-apartment type of house. Plans for 40 houses have 
been passed, only two varieties—namely, the three and four 
apartment houses being needed. 

The Carron Company’s request to erect 32 houses of two 
apartments with bathroom and scullery, and 32 of three apart- 
ments, also with bath room and scullery, was, after some dis- 
cussion, granted by the Eastern District Committee of Stirling. 

Messrs. Wm. Baird and Co., intend to demolish a row of old 
houses alongside the canal and erect 150 workmen’s houses to 
meet their increased mining operations at Twecher. 


Trade Notes. 


Boyle’s latest patent “‘ air-pump ”’ ventilator has been applied 
to the Reform Club, Dukinfield. Supplied by Messrs. Robert 
Boyle & Son, Ventilating Engineers, Holborn Viaduct, London. 

Messrs. Thomas Marshall & Son, Tank and Cistern Manu- 
facturers, of Armley Road, Leeds, request to announce that they 
have appointed Mr. Harold Way, who has had 26 years’ experi- 
ence in the trade, as sales manager. 


Mr. A. L. Roberts, the county architect, The Castle, Winchester, 
is responsible for the plans of the new school at Mudeford. The 
buildings are to accommodate 200 pupils. 

Messrs. Wells & Armitage, architects, 125, Pall Mall, London, 
have designed and prepared working drawings for a new Primitive 
Methodist Church at New Edlington, Yorkshire. Mr. A. 
Marrison, architect, Ramskill, has the extensions to the Primitive 
Methodist Church at Ramskill, Yorkshire, under his personal 
care. 
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his plans for the Rotherham out-patients’ Hospital Block. — 
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New Lord Mayors and Mayors and Building, 


We congratulate Sir Edwin Airey, the well-known Le 
building contractor, on his election to the dignity of Lord May 
of the City of Leeds, and it must be specially gratifying to h 
to know that his nomination was supported by his Politi 
opponents, the Liberals and Socialists. 

The new Mayor of Morecambe after returning thanks for 
election, said that the first scheme towards which he desi 
to direct the attention of the Council was the necessity of build; 
new municipal buildings. The promenade widening sche: 
would also have to be taken in hand seriously. The need | 
the construction of a first class coastal road was apparent 
all; a road by which Morecambe would be linked up with {. 
Great North Road to Scotland, and thus encourage the ey. 
growing motor traffic which had during the past year or t) 
brought a considerable number of very desirable visitors to 1} 
town. 

The Mayor of Todmorden in his Sioolion address rele 
to the important scheme for cementing the bed of the Riy 
Calder with the object of preventing the disastrous floods tl 
had occurred during the past years. Such an undertaki; 
would find employment for a number of men who were at prese: 
filling the unemployed ranks. 

The new Mayor of Durham in his first speech in the offi, 
referred to the new housing scheme at Elvet. He hoped 4 


those who planned the arrangement of the houses would provi: 
playgrounds for the children, who to-day, had only the stre 
in which to play in. He also hoped that a new thoroughfé: 
through the town might be realised. : 
Alderman R. Johnson, Conservative of Bradford, in his spec, 
proposing Alderman Trotter’s election, hoped that the n 
Lord Mayor would give careful consideration to the questi 
of organising an exhibition in the city, such as had been hi 
twenty years ago. The Lord Mayor in replying, hoped that t! 
scheme he previously outlined, namely, for the erection of 
large civic hall in the centre of the city, where the musical tale, 
could be fostered and encouraged, would materialise. et 
We congratulate Councillor Joseph Clark on his election | 
Mayor of Wolverhampton. As a local builder, he will real) 
the difficulties of the housing question better than those w) 
have a lesser knowledge of all the difficulties that surround, 
builder in the execution of his business duties. In his al 
he stated that since 1918, the Housing Committee had bu) 
576 houses; contracts in hand would bring that total 
and within the next two years it was hoped to ] 
a further 500 houses. He referred to the need of a publ 
for the town and hoped that the Committee which 
matter in hand, would soon be in a position to submit a 
proposal to the Council. We can recommend to this Co 
the only really satisfactory method of dealing with sucha 
is through the means of an architectural competit 
appointing an architect to act for them and advisin; 
this matter they will save themselves time and money. 
The new Mayor of Tamworth, when addressing the 
after his election, stated that he hoped they would in 
future seriously consider the question of erecting m 
on the land they had purchased, and the further deve 
of the Castle grounds also called for their attention. 
The Mayor of Coventry, Alderman William Hewitt, o 
occasion of his re-election said that ‘‘ Things general: 
brighter than they had during the past three yea 
prophesied that there were better times ahead for © 
We sincerely hope that the Mayor is right and that t 
better times ahead not only for Coventry, but for 
Empire. 
Alderman Frank Collis: was elected to the civic chair ot 1) 
potteries, and the new Mayor in his election speech expre 
the belief that houses could be erected by the municipal 
the working classes without being a burden on the rates. 
Mr. Arthur Hassam was re-elected Mayor of Newcastle- 
Lyme. Alderman Scott stated after the re-election pro 
that it would be a great advantage to the Corporation t 
Mr. Hassam—who was a mining engineer—Mayor t 
because great schemes were contemplated, amongst them be 
the proposed motor roadway, and the purchase of the Staffo| 
shire Potteries’ Water Works Company by the local authorit’ 
of North Staffordshire. The Mayor in reply said the constructi 
of the proposed motor roadway would help to relieve un 
ment. 


Dr. Mackenzie, architect, has designed the new Teigt 1m0 
Joy Club House. ; 
Mr. James E: Knight, architect, is engaged in carrying © ° 
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@ Is a Ribbed Expanded Metal. The stiffening ribs (incorporated 
= in the process of manufacture) are connected by the most efficient 
type of expanded metal—diamond mesh. 


I 


@ It is a Reinforcement for Concrete Floors and Roofs which 
entirely eliminates the use of close-boarded timber shuttering. 


 Self-Sentering opens up a new field for Concrete Roofs. Its 
scientific construction keeps wet concrete in place until it has set. 


AAA 


@ The use of Self-Sentering means Less Concrete, Less Weight, 
Lighter Framework throughout—Economy from every standpoint. 
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-“SENTERING EXPANDED METAL WORKS, LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET. LONDON, E.C. 4. 
Phone: CITY 3201. Telegrams : SELTRUSSIT, LONDON, 


ET Cal 


The Largest Contract in the History of the 
Electric Clock World ever placed with one firm 


GILLETT & JOHNSTON 


 B 2 ae & @ de € eS e: | 5 , ( . Established 1844, CROYDON 
jpoecccece| £454) MasterClock&110Dials 
| it S. © e ee ee J G4 One-Seventh of the Installation of 770 Clocks 


fitted in the New County Hall, London, 1922 


Makers of Tower Clocks (Weight driven or 
Electric), House Clocks, Carillons and Bells. 


Telephones’: ~ Sac ewe HEATH 1220 and 1221 
Telegrams - GILLETT, CROYDON" 


Springs, etc. 


Supplied for notable Buildings everywhere 
including : 
New London County Hall 
Bush House 


or “ VICTOR" 
YBERT ADAMS "s.: 


(5 EMERALD ST., 


Peter Robinson’s New Premises 
(ND ON : W.C. 1. Messrs. Lyons’ New Restaurant, 
a Coventry Street 
New Public Offices, Dublin 
i Specialities g Messrs. Liberty’s 


Messrs. Selfridge’s 

Messrs. Gorringe’s 

Messrs. Hamley’s 

Messrs. Whiteley’s 

Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove’s 
Galeries Lafayette 
Furness-Withy Buildings 

New Royal Theatre, Dra Lane 


i TOR” Door Springs, 
ight Gearing, Panic Bolts, 


ash Balances, 
ri sfoundry and _ Locks, 


etc., etc. 


Wiste post free on application. 
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General News. 


North of England. 


A new Technical Institute is to be erected in Queen’s Road, 
Cheetham, Manchester. 

The Burnley Guardians propose to enlarge the nurses’ home 
at the Primrose Bank Institution. 

The Urban District Council of Soyland invite tenders until 
November 20 for 210 yards of 4 inch cast iron water pipes and 
other specials. Particulars, Holmes Hey, water inspector, 
Council Offices, Ripponden. 

The Rural District Council of Driffield desire to sink three 
boreholes, 150 feet deep, and these are to have hand pumps 
affixed, the work is to be done at Garton-on-the-Wolds. Tenders 
will be received up to the 26th inst. Further particulars etc., can 
be obtained from George Harker, clerk to the R.D.C., 17 
Exchange Street, Driffield. 

The executors of the will of the late John Wm. Horsfall of 
Halifax, have decided to devote the whole of the £10,000 left by 
him for the provision of a hostel for the blind. The sanatorium 
attached to the Crossley and Porter Schools has been purchased. 
At the cost of £5,000, the premises are to be furnished and 
equipped. 

Messrs. Braby of Glasgow, have been successful in securing 
the contract for the extension of the L.N.E. Railway Company’s 
Hotel at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The scheme provides for twenty- 
two new bedrooms, and a large banqueting hall. 


Midlands. 


The Coventry Infirmary is to be extended so as to accommo- 
date, if necessary, a further 80 children. The nurses’ home is 
also to be enlarged, and alterations to the Highbury homes are 
contemplated so as to provide a concert room, dining-room, 
kitchen and workshops. 

Sir William Tritton has brought forward a scheme for the 
improvement of Lincoln. The chief features are the improve- 
ment of three bridges in the city at Brayford Head, the High 
Bridge, and Melville Street bridge. The depth of the Witham 
is to be made 3 feet 6 inches between Brayford Head and 
Stamp End. The lock at this latter position is to be removed, 
and replaced by a lock at Brayford Head. The present swing 
bridge at Brayford Head is to give place to a wide fixed 
structure. Many authorities have to be consulted before the 
scheme can materialise, but it has many friends and supporters. 

The London, Midland and Scottish Railway Company have 
provisionally approved of the scheme for the construction of 
a road over New Street Station, Birmingham. The city Council 
Town Planning Committee recently put forward preliminary 
plans drawn by the city surveyor. The design of the roadway 
was prepared with the intention that a viaduct 80 feet wide 
would be constructed to carry heavy traffic; one end of the 
viaduct would connect with an extension of the road at the bottom 
of Stephenson Place, the other with Bristol Road. Detail 
plans are to be prepared and submitted to the railway company. 


Scottish. 

The Clyde Navigation Trustees are very hopeful of securing 
the interest and financial assistance of the Government Unem- 
ployment Committee in their new dock at Shelldhall scheme. 
It is their desire to start operations at once and thus find 
employment for between 1,500—2,000 men. 


South and West of England. 


The demolition of the Brighton Station terminus Hotel, and 
the making of a short road 45 feet wide are the chief features 
of a street improvement scheme outside Brighton Station, which 
it is expected will be put in hand early in the new year. Should 
this scheme materialise, it is unthinkable that Brighton would 
exist long without a station terminus hotel. Such establishments 
are too useful to the travelling community to be dispensed with. 

We are glad that the Guildford Councillors have rejected a 
proposal to establish a municipal brickyard ; private enterprise 
should not have to, compete with municipal undertakings. 

The Prince of Wales, in the presence of a distinguished gather- 
ing, publicly accepted on behalf of the Empire the gift of Chatham 
House, 10 St. James’s Square, as a home for the British Institute 
of International Affairs. The Prince announced that the donors 
had given not only the freehold of the building, but a cheque 
of £8,000 as the nucleus of an endowment fund, and further, 
that Mr. Cecil Power had promised to contribute £10,000 for 
the erection of a hall behind the house large enough for the 
meetings of the Institute. 

The new school at Letchworth, Herts, is to be erected by 
Messrs. M. Holmes and Co., of Grimsby, at the cost of £12,051. 

The London County Council this week sanctioned the proposal 
of the Improvements Committee to rebuild Lambeth Bridge, 


as a steel arch bridge 60 feet wide. To the original estima 
cost of £600,000, a further £68,000 has now been added, oy 
to a last minute decision to acquire additional property on 
Lambeth side of the bridge, to widen the Albert Embanky 
and slightly divert existing tramway lines. The Council 
been advised that the annual cost of maintenance of the ; 
bridge may be estimated at about £2,000, Parliament 
powers will at once be sought. 

Commenting on the Committee’s proposal, Mr. Henry W; 
a member of the old Progressive Council, which was respons 
for rebuilding Vauxhall Bridge, said the Council had aly 
been under a legal obligation to rebuild Lambeth Bridge, 
it was only a sense of lovalty to the Council which preven 
members giving prominence to the fact. One of the m 
advantages of rebuilding Lambeth Bridge, was the relie 
would afford to Westminster Bridge, which was already o 
crowded, and rather weak for present-day loads. The de; 
of Westminster Bridge, however, was governed by two consid 
tions, one that a twenty-foot headway under the arches - 
necessary for river traffic, the other that it was essential 
obstruct the view of the Houses of Parliament as little as possi 
The difficulty was surmounted by making the crown of 
bridge very thin, and the parapet very low. When tramyw 
were carried across it, the bridge had to be strengthened, and 
speed limited to four or five miles per hour. The widening ; 
further strengthening of Westminster Bridge could not 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. Powell said that if during the War the Germamy 
dropped a bomb on Lambeth Bridge, it would probably h 
been rebuilt by now. He believed that if the whole of 
rust were removed, the bridge would collapse. 

The Council having now decided to proceed, the Ministry 
Transport will be asked to make a contribution towards | 
cost. The expenditure involved in reconstruction will be spr 
over six years. 

The Air Ministry is to establish the largest air station in 
world at Croydon. Details of the scheme include the buildin, 
a new railway station on the aerodrome connecting by elec 
trains Victoria and London Bridge with the air station. Hundi 
of acres of farm land are to be added to the present aerodro 
The hangars are to be of steel and concrete construct’ 
Bonded warehouses and Customs sheds are also to be built, ; 
a new hotel for air travellers will be opened, thus male | 
whole scheme a complete station. 


British Possessions ; z 


Under the Trade Facilities Act, the British Govern 
iesteanese the principal and interest of an issue of £1 a 

i per cent. “A” mortgage debenture stock, | 
ae per cent., being made by the Tata Power Company, L 
Bombay. We read that the funds made available by this i 
are to be mainly devoted to the purchase in Great Britain a 
necessary hydro-electric plant which is needed to tap the wi 
power from the Nila Mula Valley in the Poona distal of | 
Bombay Presidency. 


Foreign 


The Amoy Waterworks Company at Shanghai is invil 
tenders closing by December 31st for the construction of a : 
plete waterworks system. 

The Sudan Plantations Syndicate, Ltd., are undertal 
considerable building activities in respect to official resider 


on their estate. 
Recent Fires. | 


A disastrous fire occurred recently at the Northe Her’ 
linoleum factory owned by Messrs. Miles Sykes & Son, Ltd. 
Sowerby Bridge and Northallerton. In the heart of the wo: 
which cover several acres, is the cork mill. It was in ! 
building of three storeys that a tremendous explosion occur) 
The highly inflammable nature of the material soon set the ' 
ablaze. One man was unfortunately killed and five otlt 
injured. The financial loss runs into thousands of pounds. | 

A fine old Lanarkshire mansion, “ Sunnyside House,” } 
residence of Major-General Thos. R. Stevenson, C.B., } 
destroyed by fire during last week. | 

Only the outer concrete walls now remain standing of! : 
building used as Divisional Offices at Catterick Camp, fire hay 
otherwise gutted the premises. f 

It is believed that the discharge of fireworks is resporlel 
extensive damage inflicted by fire at the works of Messrs.? 
E. T. Holden & Sons, leather manufacturers, Walsall. 
actual estimated damage is stated to be £30,000. 
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‘Architects cannot be said, like the men of many 
ier Gallings, to have very marked political instincts 
inclinations, and though it would be probably 
srect to say that a majority of their number would 
found to be Conservative, this is chiefly because a 
yieral conservative majority would be obtained 
sce we to eliminate manual workers. With the Bar 
| Journalism politics have always formed a part of 
working equipment of professions, and are often 
j essary to those who aspire to positions of eminence ; 
), it appears to be a matter of pride among many 
ihitects to affect an indifference to the issues raised 
frgecical platforms, as having no bearing on an Art. 
3ut two political considerations come into play 
weting architects of different types, and tending to 
(arate them into opposing political divisions. One 
y hese is the belief that most opportunities for archi- 
¢ural development have in the past been provided 
those civilisations which have produced aristocracies, 
| aristocrat or plutocrat being the architect’s poten- 
j employer, and the progress of democratic develop- 
wt appearing to threaten the secure position of both 
toerat and plutocrat. 
he other influence is the conviction that great 
(ding schemes are likely to be the outcome of State 
ymunicipal activity, out of which the architect 
veves his opportunities will arise. When Lloyd 
tge spoke of creating “ homes for heroes,’ many of 
younger members of the profession saw in the pro- 
imme a golden vision of future opportunity, the 
mportant question of finance and its reaction on 
Viness being, in their minds, as unthought of as it 
in the minds of enthusiastic politicians some 
rs ago. A land in which the smallest and humblest 
idings were designed by skilled architects appeared 
many as a land flowing with milk and honey, in 
{th they could look forward to happy years of well- 
‘ work. 
Saying this we are not alleging that architects 
either more or less imbued with personal and 
13h ambitions than are the majority of their fellows, 
the curse of all democratic government is that the 
'$ on which it depends are too often determined 
she somewhat narrow, personal views of the indi- 
ial voter. ; 
3 an instance of such an attitude we may mention 
‘ease of a well-known doctor whose views on the 
ition of free trade and tariffs were governed by the 
4 that he would not be able to charge additional 
but was convinced he would have to pay more 
umany of the commodities he had to buy. It was 
Hain to suggest to him that if the proposed measures 
lulated national prosperity he would himself be 
y to secure some benefit in the long run. Now 
i the question has been again raised, we hear on all 
‘the same individual attempt to discover exactly 
(i A gains or B loses, and the same reluctance to 
ider the whole question from a broader and more 
tant standpoint. 
%~ that broader standpoint should be the con- 
‘ation, for it is more the feeling of general confidence 
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Architects and Politics. 


and well-being that is necessary for the successful 
prosecution of every industry than anything else. 
A may have capital and B may have little, yet B may 
still be a more energetic and useful factor in the world 
than A if he has confidence, faith and energy, while 
A has the doubting spirit which prevents him from 
using his capital in.enterprises which mean employment 
and work to many. 

If we could once put on one side smaller and more 
personal issues, and wholeheartedly set ourselves to 
make the British Empire the unit we declare it to be 
on our platforms, if we could once for all submerge 
our personal balancing of gains and losses and replace 
them by considerations for the common good, there is 
httle doubt we should stand on the threshold of 
a new and greater world, in whose glories and 
possibilities we should all have a share, but to do so 
we should have to reconstruct our natural life and our 
national politics. As it is we are tottering, blindfolded 
by our own narrow views, first in one direction and 
then in another when, if we used our eyes, we could 
make a steady advance. 

It would seem to be a pity at the present time that 
we cannot work together to eliminate certain admitted 
evils—that is, evils which are recognised by the great 
majority of thinking men—and are comprised in the 
great complexity and enormous expenses connected 
with the machinery of government and adminis- 
tration. 

It is these which make taxation needlessly heavy, 
and consequently reduce both employment and the 
spending capacity of every class. It is true that the 
Labour party as a political factor is in favour of 
expansion rather than diminution of departmental 
activity, a programme which meets with the greatest 
opposition, and its official programme by no means has 
the united support of all its members. 

We need, too, the political foresight and honesty 
which would lead to the absolute repudiation of the 
whole Housing propaganda, which has done un- 
mitigated harm since its inception in 1910, and which 
hampers the natural development of “free trade ”’ 
in building. 

Those who govern us—whoever we may find these 
are in a month’s time—should take their courage in 
their hands, remembering that the man in the street 
need not be consulted at every turn, and is only too 
anxious to be allowed to go about his business without 
interruption. Those placed in power should, therefore, 
think more of justice and wisdom than immediate 
popularity, for the people of one of the most democratic 
countries in the world is in a humour in which it would 
be readily satisfied with wise leadership. 

It was possible in earlier stages of our national 
development for men to form more or less clear-cut 
decisions on the issues of the times, but modern 
development has made these issues vastly more compli- 
cated, and with the growth of democratic power has 
come about a growing disinclination to judge and 
decide, which gives a very much greater opportunity 
for those in power to pursue an independent line. 

Cc 
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Our Illustrations. 


THE WORK OF AN A.A. DIPLOMA STUDENT : 
Miss I. M. CHAMBERS. 


Design FoR A Town House. 

GrarRCASE DETAIL FoR A Town House. 

THe TREATMENT OF THE FacaDE OF A SEASIDE REs- 
TAURANT. 


The work of the present-day student at some of the 
big architectural schools reaches a level which is 
surprisingly high, both in design and the technique of 
construction. The fact that the Associateship of the 
Institute is awarded in “ Recognised Schools”? on the 
basis of the Five Years’ Course in architectural training 
is in itself an acknowledgment of the adequacy of the 
instruction given. 

The work which we illustrate is selected from amongst 
the drawings submitted for the approval of the Board of 
Architectural Education before exemption in design from 
the R.I.B.A. Final can be granted, after qualification in 
the technical examinations, which are, of course, required 
in addition. 


Notes and 


Housekeeping without Tears. 

Under this telling title a contemporary describes the 
heaven which some thirty women have found at Bournville. 

A communal kitchen to cook—communal housemaids to 
clean—central heating—hot water day and mnight—a 
beautiful garden and lawn tennis courts—three delightfully 
furnished sunny little rooms—and 25s. weekly rent. 

The twenty-four single flats—there are four double flats 
and four bed sitting-rooms besides—comprise bedroom, 
sitting-room and “ service’ room. The “ service” room 
contains two large cupboards, a white enamel sink, a tiny 
larder with a slate slab, and a gas grill; so residents who 
wish it are independent of the communal dining-room, 
There is a bathroom for every four residents. 

The cooking and catering.are under the capable direction 
of a Scotswoman trained in domestic service at Edinburgh. 
But the greatest of all recommendations is that expressed 
in the heading! Would not Tearless Tenements prove an 
attractive title for a new Settlement ? 


R.I.B.A. Competition Notices. 

We receive so many notices of competitions to which 
the R.I.B.A. object for some reason or other that we are 
led to think it would be simpler and shorter if the Institute 
issued a general notice to the effect that they disapproved 
of all competitions save those in reference to which they 
issued a notice of approval. This notice would form a 
special honour or distinction which would be greatly 
gratifying to the promoters and would form a promoters’ 
blue ribbon which every public body would aspire to possess. 
As it is, we have for many weeks received a notice referring 


to a competition at Eastleigh which we now look on as a. 


hardy weekly. An American once tried to make a list of 
the things to which the mugwumps did not object, which 
were only three in number, comprising the planet Neptune, 
the equilateral triangle, and a third item we have forgotten. 
But he saved time and paper by his method, for if he had 
tried to number the things the mugwumps objected to 
his list would have been long indeed. 


America and the Cement Industry. 

It is stated that an organised attempt is being made by 
a group of American financiers to obtain control of the 
Associated Portland Cement combine, which, with its 
subsidiary company the British Portland Cement group, 
controls nine-tenths of the Portland cement trade in this 
country. The American group has been quietly buying 
up shares for some time past, and an association entitled 


Z 


The designs represent a ‘‘ Town House” and a schen 
executed in colour, for the exterior treatment of a geagj 
restaurant. The former subject is finished as a worki 
drawing with sheets of 4 in. details, one of which, for ¢ 
main staircase, is illustrated. 

The author of the designs, Miss I. M. Chambers, is 
student of the Architectural Association Schools, and 
the second woman student to become eligible for ¢ 
A.A. Diploma. Her work, a detailed criticism of whi 
appeared in the Review of Students’ Work by Mr. Arth 
Davis in the R.I.B.A. Journal of October 20, has gain 
for her the coveted distinction of the award of the mec 
for the best student of the year in a recognised school w 
has been exempted from the Final. The medal is award 
by the R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education. M 
Chambers has also the distinction of having been ~ runz 
up” for the R.I.B.A. Tite Prize in 1922, her design { 
which received an Honourable Mention. e: 


A COUNTRY HOUSE. A, B. LiEwsELyn Rosen 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Comments. 


the Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation has been form 
with a capital of £1,000,000 to co-ordinate the varic 
interests of the group in question, and it is further stat 
that the control of the original association has passed ir 
the hands of this group. The American group look forwa 
to reorganising the business on American lines in ¢o 
bination with Continental cement manufacturers. We lo 
on this. news as serious and wholly regrettable. T 
Portland Cement Combine which we now have is consider 
to have too much control, but we may be very much wor 
off if it forms a part of a world combination designed | 
the express purpose of making a profit out of a buildi 
material. = 

We do not like to see our shipping firms or any otl 
great commercial concerns made international, as we belie 
it is not in the interests of the consumer. At present, if’ 
are squeezed too tight by the combine, we can buy fore 
cement, but should the arrangement we refer to be effects 
cement may be kept up to figures which will seriou 
hamper building operations. | 


National Roads. | 

The National Housing and Town Planning Council ha 
passed a resolution urging the Government to put im ha 
the construction of roads, and suggesting that 75 perce 
of the cost of such roads should be borne by the State. — 
Mr. Henry Aldridge remarked that the difficulties standi 
in the way of the adoption of the proposals were purely 
or did he mean meanly ?—financial. a 
We look forward with less eagerness to the provision 
State roads, paid for out of rates and income taxes, th 
we do for the provisior of houses financed in the sa 
simple manner, nor can we see the necessity of making st 
roads for motorists. Our road system and its maintenal 
and improvement is in the hands of local authorities, ¥ 
can and should act in conjunction with one another, a 
who know that the cost of such work must be paid. 
locally in the usual manner. If motorists, either 
purposes of business or pleasure, want new roads, we thi 
they should provide the funds for them privately. 
believe the greatest assistance they should have would 
a share in the proceeds of the petrol tax, and if motor! 
make our existing roads dangerous or impassable for ot 
traffic, the remedy is to impose further limitations 
their speed. To provide at the cost of the State facilit 
for motor drawn traffic is to penalise the railways, 
have had to pay—and frequently at a heavy rate— 
their lines. a: 
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DETAILS OF STAIRCASE FOR A TOWN HOUSE. 


THE WoRK OF AN A.A. DiPLOMA STUuDENT—Miss I. M. CHAMBERS. 
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November 23, 1923 


: A New London Theatre. 


The new theatre which is being built by Mr. Laurence 
Cowen, the dramatist, in Covent Garden, is to be called 
“The Fortune,” thus reviving the name of the famous 
house in which Shakespeare acted. ‘“ The Fortune” is 
approaching completion and will be handed over early 
next month to its first lessee, Mr. Dennis Eadie. 

The original “Fortune” Theatre was built in 1600 
in Golden Lane, Cripplegate, and was burnt down 21 years 
later. Its modern counterpart has been erected close to 
the spot where stood in the seventeenth century the famous 
* Cockpit,” afterwards rechristened the “ Phcenix,” the 
first theatre to be built in Drury Lane. 

The new theatre has been designed on original lines, 
every improvement evolved in recent years having been 
employed by its architect, Mr. E. Schaufelberg. The 
Schwabe-Haziet system of lighting has been installed 
throughout, the stage is large, and the house will hold some 
700 people. 

Both the names of the architect and of the system of 
lighting applied sound foreign to our ears, but we do not 
profess to a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon literature in which 
we might find precedent. 


THE 


Building Costs and Labour. 


The “ North Mail and Newcastle Chronicle” has given 
an interesting article by S. T. Good on building costs, which 
contain the result of an enquiry into the assertion that 
only 40 per cent. of the cost of building goes to labour. 
Analysing the cost of a house of non-parlour type in March, 
1923, the following percentages are obtained : Direct labour 
on building, 40 per cent. ; on bricks, tiles, cement, sand 
and lime, 21°9 per cent. ; on wood, including ready-made 
jomery, 12-4 per cent. ; on lead and glazed wares, 3-2 per 
sent. ; on castings, including baths, 4:9 per cent. ; while 
sundries, which include glass, paint, nails and builders’ 
standing charges and profits, amount to 17°6 per cent. As 
usual in the current statements made we only get a part 
the truth. On the assumption that profits all along the 
ine represent 10 per cent., this would leave 90 per cent. for 
abour instead of the 40 per cent. quoted. When the costs 
af the Light Castings Association are analysed it is found 
hat they do not show gross profits of more than 10 per 
ent.,.and if this is the case in an industry which has been 
Uleged as being ringleaders in profiteering, it stands to 
eason that the same general average of profits should 
iord an ample margin for calculation, and it must be 
orne in mind that the formation of the Light Castings 
\ssociation only made it possible for the industry to survive. 

The net result is that any excessive prices must be put 
lown to labour organisation and labour methods which 
lave been persistently directed towards discouraging 
ndividual workesr from giving a quantum meruit for wages 
aid; and until these methods are dropped both the 
milding and other trades will stagger along under diff- 
os which cannot be met by any change in our svstem of 
rade, 


Thirteenth-Century Gothic Architecture. 


Mr. Aymer Vallance recently read a paper before the Royal 
weheological Institute at Burlington House, entitled ‘‘ A 
Titicism of Thirteenth-Century Architecture.”’ 

Mr. Vallance contended that the difficulties which confronted 
he builders of this period were so great and so absorbing that 
hey had little to devote to attempts at design. The mental 
forts required from them in solving the constructional problems 
lust have left them thoroughly worn out. The decoration that 
hey achieved, according to Mr. Vallance, was neither logical 
or coherent ; it had no part in the initial scheme. The west 
‘ont of Salisbury Cathedral was an illustration in point, a mere 
lind to mask and belie the form and structure of the body 
ehind it; while the west door of Lincoln Cathedral was simply 
n ineptitude. 

Tt had been stated that architects in the best period of Gothic 
uld not do anything in bad taste, but Mr. Vallance was far 
om convinced. The builders of the thirteenth-century period 
ad a great deal to learn which their successors in the fourteenth 
nd fifteenth centuries had happily supplied, at any rate in the 
‘ay of xsthetics. 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


NovEMBER 22, 1873. 
REMOVAL OF CrTry CHURCHES. 


A commission is about to be issued by the Bishop of London 
to enquire into and report upon the expediency of a proposed 
union of the benefices of the Rectory of St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, 
with St. Peter, Paul’s Wharf; and the Rectory of St. Andrew 
by the Wardrobe, with St. Anne, Blackfriars. One effect of the 
proposed union will be the removal of another, at least, of the 
old City churches, but which of them does not at present exactly 
appear. The present church of St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, was 
rebuilt in 1863, from designs by Sir Christopher Wren. Inigo 
Jones is buried there. The original church of St. Andrew by 
the Wardrobe, Blackfriars, the benefice of which it is now 
proposed to unite with that of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, likewise 
perished in the fire of 1666, as did that of St. Anne’s, which was 
not afterwards reconstructed. The existing church of St. 
Andrew by the Wardrobe was restored under the direction of 
Sir Christopher Wren in 1692, at a cost of about £7 ,060. 


Competition News. 


The Government of Canada propose erecting in the Parliament 
Grounds at Ottawa a monument to the memory of the late Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. Parties are invited to submit designs in the 
form of sketch models in plaster, made at a uniform scale of 
13 inches to the foot. The design must take the form of a por- 
trait statue. The author of the best design who is awarded first 
place will be given the commission of the work, and the author 
of the second best will be awarded a prize of one thousand dollars 
($1,000.00). The memorial, including pedestal above the level 
of the ground, when completed and in position, is not to cost 
more than twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000.00). The 
designs must be addressed to and received by Mr. Eric Brown, 
Director of the National Art Gallery of Canada, Victoria Museum, 
Ottawa, Canada, not later than the 2nd day of April, 1924. 
Copies of the conditions, etc., and photographs may be obtained 
on application at the office of the Secretary of the Department 
of Public Works, Room 784, Hunter Building, Ottawa. 


New Book. 


“The Road.” By Hilaire Belloc. Printed and Published for 
the British Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd., by 
Charles Hobson, St. James Square, Manchester. 

Mr. Belloc has written a most interesting book on the subject 
of roads, in which he traces their history and development from 
very early times, and describes the manner in which soil, water, 
forest and other natural circumstances have affected their align- 
ment and plan. Some of his conclusions seem to us to be too 
far fetched, and we fail to understand why it is he should consider 
it wonderful that the Romans should have been able to plan their 
straight roads. We should have thought that one of the easiest 
of all problems was to lay out a direct line between two points 
as a simple system of sights prolonged by taking additional 
observation points to any distance required. It is probable 
that in starting from two points whose relative positions were 
not known with modern exactitude mistakes would be made, 
but these mistakes were susceptible of easy correction once the 
meeting-place was arrived at and the measurement of the 
resultant angle effected, for to do this the simplest of geometrical 
diagrams only was necessary. 

We do not agree with Mr. Belloc’s conclusions, namely, that 
motor traffic has made great new roads necessary, and that these 
roads should be provided at the public cost, or, rather, we do 
not agree with the last part of his proposition. We think that 
motor traffic along existing roads should be restricted in the 
interests of other modes of transit, both to preserve the roads 
and for the safety and convenience of the public. If motorists 
find these restrictions irksome and inconvenient, it seems to us 
to lie with them to provide alternative roads to be controlled 
and paid for like the railways were by private companies. Mr. 
Belloc is probably right when he says that the motor vehicles 
contribution to the upkeep of roads should be paid for out of a 
petrol tax, and we have no objection to raise if a fair proportion 
of the tax were to go to a fund for the provision of fast traftic 
motor roads taken round the outskirts and not through the 
centres of existing towns. But if public money is to be expended 
on commercial avenues of traffic we have more sympathy with 
an endeavour to improve our system of waterways than of roads, 
as water carriage is the cheapest of all methods of transportation 
of goods in bulk. 
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A Plea for Rational Architectural Inscriptions. 


UNIVERSI1Y CLUB BUILDING, LOS ANGELES. 
Anuison & AxLtison, Architects. 


From the * Architectural Forum,’ October. 


A year or so ago the Incorporated Association of 
Purveyors of Light Refreshments offered a prize for the 
best new name for the article ordinarily known as a slop- 
basin. Any attempt to resurrect an inquiry as to the 
identity and present vogue of the winning word would be 
almost ghoulish. And although the organisers of this 
astonishing competition were obviously quite sincere in 
their desire to refine and ennoble the English language, 
reference to their efforts in the columns of an architectural 
publication would, at first sight, appear highly irrelevant. 

It may be observed, however, that in comparison with 
the disdainful treatment hitherto accorded to the national 
tongue in architectural circles, the attitude apparently 
prevalent among purveyors of light refreshments is sur- 
prisingly mild and conciliatory. For whilst unadulterated 
English is only gradually being superseded by odds and ends 
of other languages as a medium of expression on menu 
cards of restaurants, it always appears to have been 
extremely unfashionable as a medium of expression for 
architectural inscriptions. 

In the good old days when the English language was 
looked upon as a kind of rude dialect spoken only by the 
unlettered, and not understood by the best people, there 
may have been a certain amount of justification for the 
custom of cutting Latin or Greek or even French inscriptions 
of a dedicatory or symbolic nature on the walls of the 
public buildings erected in this country. But at the 
present time it is really amazing that the language of 
Virgil or Cicero should still be preferred in this connection 
to the language of Shakespeare or Dickens. Quite apart 
from any unintentional aspersion that may be cast upon 
the status of the vernacular by this practice, it is fairly 
obvious that the number of Englishmen who read or 
converse in Latin is now extremely small when compared 
with the number of Englishmen who read and converse 
in English. And the fact.that any modern building 
erected by the State should be embellished with inscriptions 
couched in a language that is not universally taught in 
the State schools is, to say the least, remarkable. 


In England the perpetuation of the Classic tradition 
in architectural inscriptions is possibly connected in some 
vague manner with the perpetuation of the Classic tradition 
in architecture. Its survival may be dictated by fashion- 
able motives, like the survival of buttons on the cuffs of 
aman’s coat. Or, like the Lord Mayor’s Show, its retention 
may be governed by mere sentiment. But ifits perpetua- 
tion is claimed to be authorised from motives of expedieney, 
it may be pointed out that even the Gresham Lectures 
are now delivered in English, because it has been recognised 
that the founder’s stipulation that they should be given 
in Latin repelled rather than attracted Hnglish audiences, 

A suburban door-mat marked “‘ Cave canem ”’ or “ Salve” 
suggests at once that the occupants of the house converse 
exclusively in Latin; that callers who are not versed in 
that tongue are unwelcome; and that if they happen to 
be bitten by the dog, it is their own fault. Some people 
may resent any insinuation that “Cave canem” on a 
door-mat is a silly exhibition of snobbery. But when a 
classically inscribed door-mat of this type is encountered 
at a house where the legend “‘ No hawkers: No bottles: 
No circulars’’ is also printed on an enamelled tin plate 
attached to the entrance gate, everybody will agree that a 
very absurd example of inconsistency is displayed. 

In like manner, a Classic inscription cut on the walls 
of a modern English public building implies that such a 
building is erected, not for the edification of the English- 
speaking community at large, but for that exceptionally 
small proportion who happen to be versed in the Classics. 
And a Latin inscription on the entablature, when read in 
conjunction with all the other inscriptions and announee- 
ments that are usually to be found or the outward walls 
of any public building in this country, is as incongruous 
as would be the spectacle of a Roman patrician travelling 
on the top of a motor-bus. . 

When the ordinary Englishman is looking for a fire 
station or a police station or a railway station, he does 
not find or expect to find the inscriptions on any of these 
buildings written in Greek or Latin or Medieval French. 
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UNIVERSITY CLUB BUILDING, LOS ANGELES. 
‘ ALLIsoN & ALLISON, Architects. 


From the ‘‘ Architectural Forum.” 
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The retention in office of a Postmaster-General who ordered 
all words inscribed on the fronts of post offices to be rendered 
in Latin would imperil the stability of any Government, 
but a Latin inscription on a modern Town Hall or Public 
Library passes without comment. Even when the Classic 
tradition is watered down to its irreducible minimum, 
and a fatuous compromise is effected between English 
words and Roman lettering, “ MVNICIPAL BVILDINGS ” 
and “ PVBLIC MVSEVM” are regarded quite seriously 
although everybody knows perfectly well that no such 
words really exist. 

Ifa popular English author with a reputation for humour 
arranged with his publishers that his next work should be 
printed in black-letter type with long s’s, the reading 
public might regard its appearance as a very deep joke ; 
but if such a book was published partly in Latin, partly 
in French, and partly in English, even the most earnest 
reader might regard the joke as being rather too deep. 
Yet the popular author could easily justify the publication 
of a work of this description by explaining that he had 
merely taken as a precedent the inscriptions on the outside 
of the Royal Exchange. 

The Royal Exchange is not an insignificant edifice in 
an obscure back street. With due respect to the claims 
of the inhabitants of Boston, Massachusetts, it may be said 
that the Royal Exchange is situate on the very hub of 
the English-speaking universe. Any inscriptions that may, 
therefore, have been cut on its external walls are obviously 
meant to be read. It is not extravagant to assume that 
they are meant to be read chiefly by English-speaking 
eople. 
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The entablature over the front portico is incised with 
the words: ANNO - ELIZABETHAE - R - VIII - CON- 
DITVM - ANNO - VICTORIAE ‘ R- VIII « RESTAV- 
RATVM. 

On a block in the tympanum above is the phrase : 
THE EARTH IS THE LORD’S AND THE FULNESS 
THEREOF. 

And over the side entrance doorway in Threadneedle 
Street may be seen: DNO - DIRIGE - NOS — FORTUN : 
A ‘MY —- HONOR - DEO - 

All of which is very much as though the good Victorians, 
after lengthy deliberation among themselves, had announced 
publicly : “ The inscriptions on this edifice will be perused 
by numerous people, and, of course, Latin is the correct 
thing. We will therefore inscribe the entablature in Latin, 
thus following the excellent fashion set by our Roman 
predecessors, nineteen hundred years or so ago. Over 
the side entrance we will cater more particularly for those 
who take their Classics in algebraical or tabloid form. 
But in case there exist Englishmen so bigoted and un- 
scholarly as to prefer their own native language, a small 
quotation from the Bible as rendered into English by order 
of the Hampton Court Conference will be selected at random 
and placed high up in the tympanum. May their eyesight 
be severely tested in reading it !” 

It may be considered that national pride has little to 
do with architecture, which is often described as an, inter- 
national art. But national pride does not necessarily 
mean singing “ You can’t beat the boys of the bulldog 
breed!” loudly and consistently to the complete exclusion 
of all other sentiments. 
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To many a man it may mean pride in the thought that 
Charles Dickens wrote in a manner that all English-speaking 
peoples can easily understand and appreciate. 

Shakespeare did not find it necessary to bespatter his 
plays with the shreds and tatters of dead languages. And 
although attempts are constantly being made to prove 
that he was therefore an illiterate fellow, and that his plays 
must obviously have been written by someone else, the 
number of people who are disposed to take such statements 
seriously is almost as insignificant as the number of people 
who still believe that Queen Elizabeth was a man. } 

At a time when publicists of all sorts are busily engaged 
in imploring the ordinary person to take an interest in 
modern architectural achievements, this matter of the 
language of inscriptions is surely of great importance. 
Ignorance of the finer points of architectural design is not 
a social offence : ignorance of Latin or Greek or Medieval 
French is not a criminal offence: but no man is ignorant 
of his native language. If, therefore, the inscriptions on 
a modern English building are- worded in English, they 
are likely to attract the attention of English-speaking 
people. 

The up-to-date advertisement sign contractor has proved 
conclusively that a superscription placed across the front 
of a building will direct attention to the desirability of 
using soap or tooth-powder. There is, however, no reason 
why an inscription on the front of a building should not 
direct attention to the building itself, and this end may 
be achieved without adopting any of the sensational 
methods favoured by the up-to-date advertisement sign 
contractor. 

Between the obsolete Classic inscription and the blatant 
commercial superscription there is a happy medium, and 
the jaded citizen who is bored by syncopated Latin tags 
and scared by syncopating sky-signs may find an excellent 
example of it incised over the Aldwych entrance to the 
new Bush Building. 

The birth certificate of every human being born in this 
country during the present year will certainly be dated 
1923, but it is also quite probable that certain buildings 
erected during the present year will be dated MDCCCCX XII’ 
Now “ MDCCCCXXIII ” is far more expensive to cut than 
1923.” It is far less easy to understand at a glance. 
And it is certainly more reminiscent of tombstones. In 
one of his essays Oliver Goldsmith—who could hardly 
be described as a melancholy man—comments on the 
gloom inspired by monumental inscriptions. The ordinary 
person does not like to ke reminded constantly of tombstones, 
and after all public buildings are supposed to be erected 
primarily for the use and enjoyment of ordinary persons, 
who, in most cases, provide the money for their erection 
and maintenance. 
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The Late Edmund John Bennett 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Edmund John Bennett 
of Gravesend, and for many years of Gray’s Inn, on October 31, 
1923, after a severe operation. 

Mr. Bennett became an associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1887, and has carried out much work of 
interest during his professional career, some of the chief being : 
Woodlands, Gravesend, for the late George Wood, Esq., The 
Market, Gravesend, the Cookery Schools, the Technical Schools, 
the Public Library, and St. Faith’s Church, house at Felixstowe 
for the Rt. Hon. A. H. D. Acland, and a Housing Scheme for 
Gravesend. 

By those of his architectural friends that could claim a close 
friendship for the last twenty years, he will be greatly missed ; 
his wise practical experience always being at their disposal, 
nothing being too great a trouble to serve a friend. 

He was an accomplished artist in photography, and indulged 
his hobby during an annual Continental holidays, 

He leaves one daughter and two sons, both following in his 
profession. 

Among the many people who attended the burial service at 
Milton Church, Gravesend, on Monday, November 5, were the 
following architects: Mr. Searles-Wood, Mr. Henry A. Saul, 
Mr. John Anderson, Mr. H. A. Porter, Mr. Robert Tall, Sir 
Edwin Cooper, Mr. Nelson Dawson the painter, and Mr. G. A. 
Webster the surveyor. 
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An Architectural Puzzle. 
By Charles G. Harper. 


The two stately old stone-built mansions numbered 
11 and 14 in Cavendish Square are scarce to be matched 
elsewhere in London for the grace and dignity of their 
eighteenth-century architecture. They are those on the 
north side of the square, near the corner of Harley Street. 
Remarkable enough to attract the attention of even those 
who are generally incurious in these matters, because they 
are entirely unlike any other houses in the square: they 
have also a curious half-legendary history. It is partly 
the history of Canons, the magnificent seat built nea 
Edgware in the opening years of the eighteenth century 
by “the princely Chandos,” as he was then styled. James 
Brydges, first Duke of Chandos, could well afford to build 
the palace of Canons, for he had been Paymaster-Genera! 
of the Forces. Under his Paymastership a sum of thirty- 
five millions sterling was unaccounted for; and this vast 
sum staggered even those corrupt times of Walpole, wher 
everyone bribed, was bribed, and peculated the moneys 
of the State. Of course, in our own times, Government: 
and Ministers do not, and could not, descend to thesé 
practices, do they ? 

An enquiry resulted in the Duke of Chandos clearins 
himself and accounting for all that sum, with the exceptior 
of some three millions. As this, to those times, appearec 
to be a very happy issue out of the difficulties and sus: 
picions, Chandos emerged whitewashed. Canons, begut 
in 1715, was grand, but the Duke could not be completel) 
satisfied until he had connected his country seat witl 
London by a private drive, and he planned to buy up th 
land between Edgware and Cavendish Square, for th 
making of a magnificent avenue, ten miles in length, + 
end where these two old houses now stand. ‘The legendary 
uncertain part of the story is found in the various accounts 
by which it is sometimes said that they were to form th 
two wings of a town house ; or that, fine though they are 
they were intended merely as the porters’ lodges. Very 
well, go and look at them and their site. They ar 
neither at the corner nor in the middle of Cavendish Square 
and thus do not centre on anything. Moreover, the) 
scarcely could have been intended for the wings of + 
mansion, for where could then have been placed the mau 
body of it? The narrow passage between the two house 
is a mean little byway, in the nature of a mews, and thi 
return frontages of them to it are, in fact, extremely poo: 
and plain, and form a lamentable contrast with the fron 
elevations. The two houses are the work of James, who 
with Gibbs and Shepherd, was architect of Canons. I 
seems, therefore, strange that an architect who could desig! 
such distinguished work should have perpetrated th 
squalid-looking alley which seriously discounts the beauty 
of his design. It is a mystery which eludes solution. 
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Almshouses for the New Poor. 
By the Hon. Lady Whitehead. 


GARDEN DETAIL. Unsworrs & Tricas, Architects. 


Tt would not do to call them that, because they would 
t be popular, but that is really, in fact, a very pressing 
ed of the moment. In olden days it was customary 
1en the possessor of a great estate died that his widow 
ould retire to a smaller house on the estate, where she 
Il enjoyed her complete independence, and a certain 
ite and dignity, but was relieved from the cares of the 
eat establishment which it had been per pride and joy 
administer in the days of her full strength and happiness. 
Here at. the Dower House, as it was called, she found 
that she had been accustomed to in miniature—a 
iall garden, but laid out with the same taste and care, 
yaddock for the pony, an orchard with choice fruit trees, 
tiny greenhouse, and inside the house itself a sense 
refinement and comfort ; well-proportioned rooms with 
ace bits of china, a few good pictures—in short, an 
al home for her Ladyship’s declining years. Here her 
dren and grandchildren could visit her and be enter- 
ned by her; they were welcome guests to the old 
vants who were the prop and stay of their beloved 
stress, and there was perhaps only one bad feature in 
) arrangement—it was usually taken for granted that 
2 or more of the daughters should remain unmarried 
take care of Mama, and consequently only the most 
sible suitors were accepted, for the elder generation 
led to realise that dear Lavinia or Maria would have 
lappier, fuller life if she were wedded to a man who 
8 fitted in every way to be her mate, except that he 
1 not sufficient of this world’s goods to keep her in 
' kind of estate in which she had been brought up. So 
vinia would give a little sigh, and conscientiously teach 
self to believe that Mama was her first duty, and Maria 
uld curb that impetuous, youthful spirit which some- 
les rebelled and made her long for a more exciting if 
i luxurious life, and both would vie with each other 
caring for their mother’s welfare, and becoming model 
nts for their brother’s children, and remember the ten 
umandments when Griselda or Alethea—their married 
‘eis—came to visit the little house in the Park. 
3ut all that is now at an end. A purchaser was much 
re easily found for the Dower House than for the great 
ise, and all over England to-day there are hard cases 
old ladies, and old gentlemen also, whose children, 
med and single, are perplexed as to how they should 
‘cared for, 


It is impossible to find the funds to keep the great 
house going. The sons are married, and their wives have 
their hands already over-full in looking after their young 
children, with the tiny establishments which are all that 
is possible in the present day. The married daughters 
are in like case, and the unmarried ones are pursuing 
careers of their own, and do not see any duty in returning 
to the humdrum routine of unpaid companion and nurse. 
It sounds very hard and mercenary, but we must blame 
the times and not the individuals. 

Yet England is still rich in beautiful houses with historic 
associations. Surely it would be possible for some great- 
hearted man or woman to take pity on these piteous 
cases of the New Poor, who are not really poverty-stricken, 
but so much of whose incomes is wasted in unnecessary 
upkeep and inherited burdens. It is so hard for English 
people to realise without resentment the possibility of 
combining, but if one of the old houses were converted 
into a real Home for twenty of these poor derelicts, instead 
of its being kept up for the benefit of one alone, surely 
a more satisfactory state of things could be ar- 
rived at. 

We know that the trouble with ordinary almshouses 
is that the inmates cannot agree, and these superlative 
ones would not be free from that difficulty, but tact and 
management would overcome the trouble. Each individual 
would have their separate set of private rooms where 
meals would be served to them, if they preferred it, and 
in which, of course, they would be entirely independent. 
The big reception rooms of the old mansion would be 
used as communal dining rooms and drawing rooms, 
and there would be plenty of spare bedrooms where 
relatives and their children could be received and 
entertained. 

A hostess would be installed who would take all the 
trouble of household management off the dear old people’s 
hands. The doctor would call daily, so that any who 
wished might consult him, and there would be at least 
one resident nurse. Each set of rooms would have a 
special portion of the pleasure-grounds allotted to it, so 
that there might be no feeling of being beholden to anyone, 
and the tennis courts and croquet grounds would be able 
to be booked in turn through the resident secretary. The 
whole place would be worked like a large club, and every 
member would, of course, enjoy complete liberty. 

The members would vote for those who were to be 
admitted, and by degrees old friends would arrange to 
live in the same centres, so that a ready-made society 
would be formed, and bridge tables and billiards would 
enliven the evenings for all, and the music-room would 
prove a centre, and the old people might enjoy the pleasure 
of seeing their grandchildren dance when they came on 
visits to them. Of course, there would be listening-in 
sets, and a good supply of newspapers and magazines for 
general use, though each inhabitant would probably have 
their private one as well. Great pains would be taken 
with the postal arrangements, remembering that news 
from their absent dear ones would be one of the brightest 
spots in the old people’s day. 

Those who were chronic invalids would be able to enjoy 
the society of their relatives without the harrowing feeling 
that they were a burden to them. 

Surely the initial outlay of bringing one of these 
historic mansions up to date need not make the scheme 
quite impracticable. If only some of our younger 
architects who find it hard in the present depressed 
state of the building trade to make their mark in the 
building world would take up this idea seriously, and 
see how water could be laid, electric light installed, and 
modern labour-saying contrivances introduced into the 
old homes, such a study would bring its own reward, for 
our ancestors did understand building, and many a for- 
gotten secret would be wrested from the old walls. 
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By Cyrin A, Farry. 


A Voyage to Flanders. 
By “ Felix.” 


A spell of tempestuous weather caused us to lie three 
days in Ramsgate Harbour, our ship being of only seven 
tons burthen. J found the Isle of Thanet considerably more 
interesting than I had been led to expect by the accounts 
of it in that section of the Press to which it supplies so 
much copy ; for Georgian Architecture and Family Visits 
to the seaside are two very different things. The glamorous 
taste in amusement, food and drinks of visitors to the Isle 
of Thanet would lead one to suppose that the precise and 
cold elegance of late Georgian streets and houses must be 
definitely offensive to the eyes of those few who accidentally 
see anything besides the tawdry invitations to spend their 
money by which they are surrounded on all hands. In the 
matter of its wrought iron balconies, Ramsgate surpasses 
any town that I have yet visited, both in quantity and in 
excellence of design. 

Margate has descended to its present state from being 
quite an important port. Now its harbour is guiltless of 
water except at high tide, and a spidery pier sprawls across 
the sand, so that the town may stil! be said to have some 
connection with the water at low tide. The men whose 
ancestors sailed in the shipping of the place sustain them- 
selves by inciting visitors to accompany them in small boats, 
beguiling them with tales of legendary fish to be caught, 
or by selling small platters of the more offensive sorts of 
shell fish to passers-by. Down near the harbour are some 
delightful early eighteenth-century houses, many of the 
ground floors of which are put to such ignoble uses as the 
sale of fried fish and vulgar postcards. It would, I think, 
be better if these mangled survivors were completely effaced, 
for they are out of harmony with Modern Margate. 

The wind being abated and the barometer higher, we set 
sail for Calais. When we had left England too far astern 
to be able to return without loss of dignity the wind 
treacherously fell upon us so that we had much ado to get 
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us to Calais. The wetness and discomfort of the last thre 
hours of our passage prepared us well for the Gargantua 
‘upper which we devoured, and for which we paid a ridicy 
lousty small sum of money. 


I had, hitherto, regarded Calais as inseparable from Doye 
a sort of supplement to it, in fact, and was astounded t 
learn that it boasted 70 ,000 inhabitants who make lace, ¢ g 
a-fishing in tubby medizeval-fashioned smacks, and ‘carr 
on, numerous other large businesses. It had never occur 
to me that anyone else lived in Calais besides” 
officials, porters and waiters. 

Calais is worth a day or two, architecturally s 
In the Church of Notre Dame, ‘which shows more ¢ 
trace of English Gothic, there is a lofty Baroq 
embellished with rare marble, taken out of a 
galley, and the organ has much | eighteenth : 
carved oak which, to my mind, is not inferior to 
work of Grinling Gibbons. The eighteenth-century g: 
of the Hotel de Guise and the seventeenth-century 
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a visit. The most notable modern works are the Mr 
Theatre, which is like a Beaux Arts Plate come to 
Rodin’s magnificent ‘‘ Burghers of Calais,” 
inhabitants of Calais have put on a very fine site, 
our copy of the same piece is tucked away un 
Stephen’s Tower so that it can hardly be seen. 

From Calais we made a flying visit to Ypres, wh 
rising rapidly from its ruins. The new Ypres is beir 
pleasantly and simply in the traditional brick and » 
of Flanders. In the neighbouring villages and haml 
farmhouses and cottages are simple and excellent, and tl 
quality of the work puts to shame most of our Housir 
Efforts. The fact which struck me most was the prepor 
derance of English bond in the brickwork. If Fl 
workmen working in Flanders do not use Flemish a 
who on earth should ? 

Eventually the weather appeared to be “ set fair, 
we slipped out of Calais at dawn, intending to make Oster 
that evening. The weather was so fair that night found 
off Nieuport, where we anchored,a mile off-shore in a fii 
calm. We reached Ostend next morning early, gropit 
our way close to the shore in a thick white mist. __ 

Ostend has little merit architecturally or otherwis 
except that the harbour is commodious and safe, tl 
only good one on the inhospitable Belgian coast. Oster 
is noisy and vulgar, packed with unpleasant English peop! 
and everybody tries to cheat you, even more than at Ypre: 
whereas in Calais, although a longshoreman tried ‘ 
steal a small and much-beloved anchor from us—an wW 
successful, though honest, attempt at theft—nobody trv 
to cheat us, or if they did they did it so cunningly that Ital 
off my hat to them. 

We had only thirty-six hours in Ostend, as we a 
get home within our fortnight, so we did Bruges in ty 
hours in the. American manner. Bruges, packed wi 
English and Americans, gave us a good lunch, and we r% 
for our train with tangled impressions of tall towers, ste 
roofs, stagnant canals, brilliant sunshine and bla 
shadow. We left Ostend that evening at 7 p.m., and can 
to an anchor off West Mersea after an almost wind! 
passage of twenty-two hours. 
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Bank of England and Prince’s Street Widening. 


Following upon the refusal of the London County Coun 
to contribute anything to the cost of the City Corporatior 
proposal to widen Prince’s Street, the Corporation has n¢ 
decided to approach the Ministry of Transport on the subjer 
The intention apparently is to induce the Ministry of Transp 
to bring pressure to bear on the L.C.C. 

At this week’s meeting of the Corporation, the City’ $ propose 
were described as “absolute folly” and the Improvemen 
Committee was accused of trying to compel the Bank authoriti! 
to pull down their wall to oblige the Corporation. f 

The directors of the Bank object to the proposed wide 
on the ground that it interferes with their rebuilding schem 
and, if persisted in, may lead to its entire abandonment. - 
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Public Works, Roads and Transport Congress and Exhibition, Royal 
Agricultural Hall, November 22-29. 


NORWAY HOUSE: INTERIOR. 
F.T. W. Gotpsmita & Westsye, Architects. 


Some very interesting papers are to be read at the congress, 
attractive to the architect as well as to the surveyor and engineer. 
On Friday, November 23, at 11 a.m., ‘‘ The Revision of Legis- 
lation in Regard to Water Supply,” by Mr. A. R. Atkey, J.P., 
P.P.B.W.A., etc. On Tuesday, November 27, ‘‘ The Gencral 
Construction of Bridges,” at 11 a.m., by J. F. Hawkins, 
M.Inst.C.E., etc. This will be followed by a paper on “ Recon- 
struction and Recarpeting of Roads,” by W. P. Robinson, B.Sc. 
(Vict.), A.M.Inst.C.E., etc. In the afternoon of the same day 
at 2.30 p.m., a paper will be read on “‘ Estate Road and Private 
Street Construction and Standardisation,’ by E. Willis, 
M.Inst.C.E., etc., to be followed by a paper on ‘‘ The Latest Types 
and Use of Mechanical Appliances in Connection with Road 
Maintenance and Construction,” by Norman Scorgie, M.Inst.C.E., 
te. On Wednesday morning next the second paper will be on 
“The Position of Mains in Public Highways,’ by Stephen 
Lacey, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., etc. On November 29, the closing 
day of the exhibition and congress, a paper by J. L. Reffern, 
A.R.1.B.A., will be given on ‘“‘ The Road Beautiful.” Many of 
ihe stands are of great interest, but those which made a direct 
\ppeal to ourselves, and which we venture to think will interest 
yur readers, are.included in the following list. We have 
mdeavoured to point out in this preliminary review of the 
‘xhibition the chief features of attraction and interest on the 
stands and recommend them to those visiting the exhibition. 
_ Messrs. Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalte Co., Ltd., 34 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S8.W.1, are exhibiting on Stand 
No. 5, Row B, a number of well-known materials. During the 
ummer we passed over some very fine road resurfacing work 
*xecuted by this firm in the New Forest, Hants, and possibly 
visitors to the exhibition will be shown some of these resurfacing 
vorks amongst other interesting items on the cinematograph 
ilms which are being shown daily in the exhibition. 

Messrs. Tuke & Bell, Ltd., 27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
V.C.2, occupy Stand No. 7, Row B, and are showing a 5-ton 
apacity 6-wheeled lorry for the transport of road material, 
land, gravel or coal, etc. The speed of this lorry is given at 
2 miles an hour and the fuel is paraffin. For the transport of 
louse refuse a lighter lorry is exhibited. The Carlton revolving 
ewage distributor and the grip patent manhole cover and frame 
te two other useful patents displayed. 

| Messrs. Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd., 165 Queen Victoria 
‘treet, E.C.4, Stand No. 8, Row B, are showing portable petrol- 


driven air compressors and other patents applicable to whole 
subject under review. 

_ Messrs. Stothert & Pitt, Ltd., Orchard Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1, Stand No. 10, Row B, are displaying one of their No. 16 
size combined stone drying and mixing plants. This machine 
is fitted with separate drying and mixing drums. The output 
under normal conditions is given at 60-80 tons per day. 
Undoubtedly this machine will attract the special attention of 
many tar macadam manufacturers, surveyors and road 
contractors. 

Messrs. Highways Construction, Ltd., Iddesleigh House, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1, Stand No. 11, Row B, are 
showing sections of monolastic paving from streets in various 
parts of the United Kingdom carrying all kinds of traffic, together 
with photographs of roads in Great Britain and France on which 
this material has been successfully laid. 

Messrs. Ransome Machinery Co. (1920), Ltd., 14-16 Grosvenor 
Gardens, London, S.W.1, Stand No. 12, Row B, are exhibiting 
a number of interesting machines, including their light-weight 
tilting drum concrete mixer, with barrow, hoist, and their 
complete concrete and clay moulding machine that makes 
solid or hollow, plain or ornamental blocks, bricks, slabs, 
copings, angles, ete.—in fact, makes ‘ almost anything.” 

Messrs, Ruston & Hornsby, Ltd., Lincoln, Stand No. 1, 
Row C. Here a number of engines and rollers are shown. 

Messrs. The Walker-Western Co., Ltd., Empire House, 7 
Wormwood Street, E.C.2, Stand No. 5, Row C. The exhibits 
of this company include samples and models of their system of 
interlocking double-layer reinforcement (patent). This system 
originated at the Port of London Authority in 1917 and was 
used by the Authority in the construction of the new docks, 
King George V. and Victoria Docks, for concrete surface work of 
all classes, including roads, cart areas, quay-ways, floors, 
platform walls, retaining walls, etc. 

Messrs. Barford & Perkins, Ltd., Peterborough, Stand No. 6, 
Row C, are showing a number of motor road rollers of various 
weights. 

Messrs. Aveling & Porter, Ltd., Rochester, Stand No. 7, 
tow C, are also exhibiting rollers. 


_ On Messrs. Marshall, Sons, & Co., Ltd., Britannia Works, 
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RicHarp. R. GouLpEN, Sculptor. 
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ERECTED IN WASHINGTON. 
ALBERT JABGERS, Sculptor. 


BARON VON STEUBEN. 


Gainshorough, Lines, Stand No. 8, Row C, steam tractors and 
rollers will be seen. 

Messrs. Builders’ and Contractors’ Plant, Ltd., 51 Tothill 
Street, London, S.W.1, Stand No. 9, Row C, are exhibiting a 
variety of patents all used in the construction of roads and 
surfacing the same. Their petrol flame heater for patching is 
particularly useful and should find many who will appreciate 
the simplicity of its working. Their tar sprayer, with its new 
patent steam-driven pump, will also appeal to many. 

Messrs. Penmaenmawr and Welsh Granite Co., Ltd., Penmaen- 
mawr, North Wales, and Trevor, Carnarvonshire, Stand 11, 
Row C, are showing samples of this stone, which is rough, hard, 
adhesive and impervious to moisture. The firm is also associated 
with the Penmaenmawr and Trinidad Lake Asphalte .Co., Ltd., 
41 North John Street, Liverpool. 


Messrs. W. & T. Avery, Ltd., Soho Foundry, Birmingham, 
Stand No. 12, Row C, are exhibiting the Aveling & Avery’s 
axle weight ascertainer, which consists of two portable weighing 
machines, the weighing capacity of each being 8 tons, or 16 tons 
total, when checking axle loads. The advantages of this 
machine are that no caretaker is required, no weighing house 
necessary, and an impossibility of inflicting any damage to the 
machine when not in use. There are many further advantages 
which visitors will at once grasp and appreciate. 


Messrs. Millar’s Timber and Trading Co., Ltd., Pinners Hall, 
Great Winchester Street. London, E.C.2, Stand No. 13, Row C, 
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are displaying steam shovels, 
asphalt plants and accessories, etc. 

Messrs. Sir W. C. Armstrong-Whitworth & Co., Ltd., Open- 
shaw Works, Manchester, are showing on Stand No. 14, Row GA 
rollers and mixing plants. 

Mr. Frederick Parker, Viaduct Works, Catherine Stam 
Leicester, Stand No. 2, Row D. Here the exhibitor shows he | 
Parker multiple stone drying plant capable of dealing with 
100 tons per day, complete with hot air, air exhaust, face furnace, 
etc. The Parker asphalte and tar macadam trough mixer and 
the Parker concrete mixer, with other appliances, are also on 
the stand. 

Messrs. Richard Hill & Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough, Stand 3, 
Row D. Samples of ‘‘ Maxweld ”’ electrically: welded steel fabric 
in varying strengths and spacings will be seen exhibited by this 
firm. A particularly interesting sample of double layer fabric 
will be on view, which has been designed to provide for flexure, 
contra flexure and sheer stresses, which are met with so often. 
when slabs are constructed over made-up or unstable ground, 
Various photographs can be inspected, which will show tests ane 
roads under construction by this firm. : 

Messrs. Robey & Co., Ltd., Lincoln, Stand 5, Row D, are 
exhibiting a steam wagon with hydraulically-operating end- 
tipping body. It is claimed to be one of the fastest steam 
wagons on the road. 

Messrs. Winget, Ltd., Winget House, 24 Grosvenor Garden - 
S.W.1, Stand D, Main Hall, are showing a quarter-size model 
of the Wonder Plant for the automatic production of tar 
macadam. This plant is capable of producing 100 tons per day 
of eight hours’ working. 

Messrs. Johnson’s Reinforced Concrete Eng. Co., Lady 24 
Lever Street, Manchester, Stand No. 4, Row E. A new patter 
steel wire lattice reinforcement is being exhibited by this firm. 
The pattern is applicable for concrete roads, culverts, tanks, 
floors, roofs and walls. The fact that this lattice can be used 
for so many purposes as well as road construction will commend 
it to many who have the laying out and planning of new suburbs 
and garden villages. 

Messrs. the Rawlplug Co., Ltd., Gloucester House, Cromwell 
Road, South Kensington, are demonstrating the simplicity 
of their patent with convincing results. 

Messrs. Brookes, Ltd., 65 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1, 
Stand No. 7, Row E. On this stand some interesting examples 
of granite, adaptable for architectural and monumental work, 
can be inspected. The “‘ Silex”? brand Yorkstone for pavings, 
etc., “‘ Non-slip” stone footway paving, artificial stone and 
architectural dressing pavings, etc. In the artificial stone 
branch this firm are well to the fore, recognising the great 
future possibilities of this material. 

Some fine photographic enlargements, illustrating road con- 
struction work, are to be seen on the British Reinforced Concrete 
Engineering Co., Ltd.’s stand No. 5, Row F. 

Messrs. C. A. Peters, Ltd., Stores Road, Derby, Stand No. 6, 
Row F. The very few who have not heard of ‘* Carbolineum ~ 
Wood Preservative and Peteroid cement specialities will have 
an opportunity of inspecting them at this stand. The firm also 
show “ Peteroid”’ coloured cements, stucco and terazzo grains, 
sands, etc., in all colours and. sizes, “‘ Everwear” grains for 
concrete surfaces, floors, stairways, etc. Many other interesting 
materials are to be seen at this stand, which will demonstrate 
the thought and care that this firm devote to their products. 

Messrs. Heeandi, Ltd., 70 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 
Stand No. 8, Row F. This firm are exhibiting various mediums 
for the protection of roofs of all kinds, for the rejuvenaa of old 
concrete, etc. 

The Phcenix Engineering Co., Ltd., Stand Nol 9, Row F. 
Phoenix Patent “‘ Extra Rapid ”’ Bitumen Heater for bitumen 
or bituminous material for road grouting, fitted with wide wheels 
and hose carrier for grouting. A full charge of about 320 gallons 
or 14 tons is heated to 360° F. in 80 minutes. The Phoenix 
Rapid tar spraying machine of 160 gallons’ capacity, with spray 
pump hose and scythe spray pipe and special nozzle, jib crane, 
filling pump and quick release horse shafts, will also be on view, 
with other contrivances of considerable merit and high practical 
utility value. 

Messrs. the Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., York Mansion, Petty 
France, London, 8.W.1; works, Stranton Works, West Hartle- 
pool ; Stand No. 10, Row F. On this stand will be seen samples 
of “ Expamet’’ R.R. reinforcement for concrete roads, etc. 
‘“ Expamet ”’ steel sheets reinforcement for concrete which has 
been used extensively over 30 years for foundations, floors, roots, 
bridges, walls, etc. ‘“ Expamet” and “ B.B.” lathings for 
plaster work and many other products made by this company. 

Messrs. John Fowler & Co. (Leeds), Ltd., Steam Plough Loco- 
motive Works, Leeds, Stand No. 1, Row G. The latest type 
of convertible steam tractor and road roller, called ‘‘ Hercules, 
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exhibited by this firm. The same is filled with a patent rapid 
ange-over conversion which should be specially noted. 
Messrs. Ferodo, Ltd., Sovereign Works, Chapel-en-le-Frith ; 
mdon office, 222 Tottenham Court Road, W.1; Stand No. 2, 
wwG. Of special interest to the profession will undoubtedly 
this firm’s stair treads. To-day the need for a tread which 
minates all possible fear of accidents and thus inspires confi- 
nce is very urgent, and the Ferodo stair treads are undoubtedly 
ling this need very successfully. With regard to products 
nich have perhaps greater interest to visitors of this exhibition, 
e firm are showing the Ferodo patent radiation and self-cooling 
ake, Ferodo friction linings for brakes and clutches, and 
any other equally useful products. 

A super-crusher for hard materials, for concrete and tarred 
ads is being exhibited on Stand No. 3, Row G, by The Patent 
ghtning Crusher Co., Ltd., 144 Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. On 
e same stand will also be seen the Lightning Refuse Manipu- 
i0r. 

Messrs. Goodwin Barsby & Co., Ltd., St. Margaret’s Ironworks, 
‘icester, Stand No. 5, Row G. This firm are making a special 
splay of machines used in road construction work, and they 
ould attract universal interest. 

Messrs. the Oxford Steam Plough Co., Ltd., Cowley, Oxford, 
and No. 1, Row H, are showing their Allen patent scarifiers, 
aongst other useful patents. 

Messrs. Ernest Mathews & Co., West Africa House, Kingsway, 
.C.2, Stand No. 3, Row H. The road exhibits include 
rred granite, tarred limestone, dry and tarred slag, granite setts 
d kerbs, and adamant artificial stone paving. Building 
aterial section includes multi-coloured facing bricks, Cornell 
sod board and Serapite plaster, amongst a large variety of 
ticles. The roofing department includes ‘‘ Ermaco” and 
Viking” green slates from Norway. We feel that by in- 
ding these other departments the firm has done wisely to 
den the field of interest. 

Messrs. William Foster & Co., Ltd., Original Tank Works, 
neoln, Stand No. 4, Row H. Here visitors will be able to 
spect a very useful steam wagon, capacity 5 tons. 

Stand No. 19, Row A, is occupied by Messrs. Chemical and 
agineering Products, Ltd., 5 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1, 
10 are placing before visitors ‘‘ Wetherite’ wood preserving 
un, suitable for outside and inside work. The stain can 
30 be polished, and specimens thus treated are on view. 
Messrs. C. Isler & Co., Ltd., Artesian Works, Bear Lane, 
suthwark Street, London, S.E.1, Stand No. 5, Row B. Visitors 
Ilhere be able to inspect the boring and drilling plant on the 
Teussion and rotary systems for boring for water, brine, oil 
d minerals. Tubes for lining wells and bore holes, cores 
tracted from the ground in the process of boring, will also be 
1 View. 

Messrs. William Shepherd & Sons, Ltd., Milkstone, Rochdale, 
mes., Stand No. 9, Row B. This firm have completed 
any fine schemes all over the country. Samples of the 
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materials mostly used by them are on view at the exhibition for 
inspection and judgment by those interested in this subject. 
and we feel sure that the firm will maintain their high reputation. 

Messrs. Brown & Tawse, Ltd., 3, London Wall Buildings, E.C., 
Stand No. 1, Row C. Various types of ‘‘ B. and T.” Fabric 
reinforcement weighing from 2 to 18 lbs. per square yard are 
exhibited on this stand, also “* B. and T.”’ double layer rein- 
forcement and “ B. and T.” square twisted reinforcement bars, 
% in. to 1} in. diameter, “ B. and T.” kerb reinforcement and 
“ B. and T.” patent steel kerb edge protection (“‘ Kerby ’’) and 
“ B. and T.” brick reinforcement are being shown by this firm, 
making a fine range of materials which should bring considerable 
business. , 

Messrs. Wm. Griffiths & Co., Ltd., and Durable Roads, Ltd., 
Hamilton House, Bishopsgate, E.C.2, Stand No. 5, Row C, 
exhibit broken granite, setts, kerb, and worked granite. They 
are sole agents for Burtumen, a solely British product, without 
the addition of alien asphalte having a different source of pro- 
duction ; the viscosity, ductility and penetration of this material 
contains all the properties necessary for the production of bitu- 
minous granite and bituminous carpets. Samples are on view 
and are self-convincing. Messrs. Durable Roads, Ltd., are 
exhibiting their Ridgway patent tar spraying machine. 

Messrs. Sharp, Jones & Co., Ltd., Bourne Valley Pottery 
Works, Parkstone, Dorset, Stand No. 6, Row C. Side by side 
on this stand are to be seen all sizes of stoneware pipes and fillup, 
and rock concrete tubes and manholes. Specially to be noted 
is the “‘ Aquatite ’’ manholes, which is displayed in a realistic 
surrounding. 

Messrs. J. W. Atha & Co., 8 Southamptcn Row, W.C.1, 
Stand No. 8, Row C. Sole distributors for Carl Zeiss levels and 
theodolites and other patents. 

Stand No. 4, Row D, Gilbey Hall, is occupicd by Messrs. Ship 
Canal Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., Ellesmere Port, 
Cheshire. Mr. Sam Y. Edwards, who will be in attendance to 
interview visitors, will give information concerning the firm’s 
** England ”’ brand Portland cement. 

Messrs. George Kent, Ltd., 199-201, High Holborn, London, 
W.C.1, are exhibiting on Stand No. 8, Row D, a very wide range 
of meters for recording many very necessary facts connected with 
the proper control and working of machinery. 

Messrs. Lafarge Aluminous Cement Co., Ltd., Regent House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, Stand No. 10, Row D. Here the engineer 
will be introduced to entirely novel characteristics incorporated 
in cement fondu, which, it is claimed, is an indecomposable 
cement of high alumina content, which embodies the best 
physical requirements of the British Standard Specification. 
Tests are shown which will bear out these claims. 

Messrs. Tangyes, Ltd., Cornwall Works, Birmingham, Stand 
No. 12, Row D, are showing a 25 b.h.p. heavy-oil engine, cold- 
starting type, a three-throw vertical treble ram pump having 
rams 4 in. by 6 in. fitted with bored guides and suitable for a 
maximum “head” of 300 ft. is also on view, with other types, 
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THE WESTERN SYNAGOGUE. CuravupEr W. Ferrier, Architect. 


North of England. 


The Rio Tinto Copperas Company Ltd., have acquired a 
large area of land at South Bank, Middlesbrough, where they 
intend to erect new works. The firm has its headquarters at 
Swansea. 

Messrs. Newton, Chambers & Co., of Chapeltown, have 
secured a contract for the supply and erection of eleven mild 
steel oil fuel storage tanks of the largest size for the Admiralty’s 
new naval base at Singapore. 

The Tees-side Bridge & Engineering Co., Middlesbrough, 
have secured a contract for supplying, transporting and erecting 
abroad twelve oil tanks, each with a capacity of holding three 
million gallons. This contract will find employment for a 
considerable number of men in the district. 

The Flamborough War Memorial is to take the form of a 
public hall. The funds have been collected, but a certain 
generous patron has offered to provide a site and add £1,000 
to the funds, and it was thought best to await the return from 
abroad of this contributor before taking any further action 
in the matter. 

Princess Mary laid the foundation stone of the Nurses’ Hostel 
in connection with the Clayton Hospital on the occasion of 
her recent visit. This Hostel will represent the Wakefield 
War Memorial. 

A scheme which will enclose a water area of about 250 acres 
has been discussed by the Hartlepool Harbour Commissioners. 
The undertaking is estimated to cost £600,000. The plans 
involve the lengthening of the existing Hartlepool breakwater 
and constructing a pier about a mile from West Hartlepool. 

The Corporation of Liverpool have had plans prepared by 
their architectural department in the Municipal Buildings 
or a new Domestic Science Centre. Plans for additions to 
the Council school, Larkhill estate, and for the partia! rebuilding 


of the Domestic Science centre, Granby Street Council Sche 
have also been prepared by the same office. 

The premises of a large clothing store and a small furnit, 
shop at the back of the Durham County Territorial offices 
Old Elvet, Durham, were last week destroyed by fire. 

At a recent meeting of the Durham University Union-Soci, 
Lord Eustace Percy said that ‘‘ All really healthy developm« 
depended on the encouragement of individual initiative, 17 
Addison scheme had failed to produce the houses required, a 
this policy had to be reversed by the last Goyernm 
in an Act to stimulate private building enterprise.” 

The works of Messrs. Dixon, dry soap and candle manuf; 
turers, Rochdale, were recently completely destroyed by fi 
The damage is estimated at very little less than £30,000. 

A new cinema is to be erected in York Street, Hulme. 17 
plans have been passed by the Manchester authorities, 

A new parish hall is to be erected in Upper Pitt Stre 
Liverpool, for St. Michael’s Church. Twelve shops are 
be built for Mr. E. Townley in Queen’s Drive and Cherry La: 
The Liverpool Maternity Hospital Committee are having 
Maternity Hospital built in Arrad Street. ; 

Certain interested parties have prepared a scheme for { 
improvement of the fishing harbour at Saithes, near Whitby. 


Midlands. 


The Great Western Railway Company are prepared to c 
tribute half the estimated cost of the new Severn Bridge 
Beachley. This leaves one and a quarter millions sterling to 
found by the Ministry of Transport and the local authorities, 

The Nottingham City Council are experimenting with grooy 
concrete roads, in the hope that this form of surface construct: 
will lessen skidding and offer a good foothold for horses. 

The annual report of the Royal Derbyshire Infirmary dem« 
strated most clearly that the need for increased accommodati 
is urgent. 

A new elementary school building costing £8,000 is to 
erected at Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. The plans are to be st 
mitted to the Board of Education for approval. 

Two blocks of chambers for King’s College, Cambridge, a 
a college library are included in a new building scheme 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Vivian Pendleton, architect, of Lord Street, Southp: 
has prepared plans for the extension of the Poor Law Instituti 
at Clatterbridge. The Wirral Guardians, who control tl 
institution, have accepted the plans, which include the acco 
modation of one hundred beds, with the usual offices, for t 
female infirmary, a separate maternity ward for 20 cas 
an infirmary for 24 children, also 12 additional bedrooms - 
nurses. | 

A new secondary school at Wolstanton is to be erected 
the new year. 


South and West of England. 


The “ Plough and Harrow,” 122 King Street, Hammersmi 
W.6, is to be extensively improved. | 

The Chiswick Urban District Council’s engineer has prepa! 
sketch plans for a new bridge over the River Thames. Wh 
we consider the undeveloped property that lies between Hamm 
smith Bridge and Kew, especially the vast tract that lies in t 
vicinity of Barnes railway bridge, we are inclined to won 
that a scheme for a bridge over the river at this point has 1 
been brought forward before. A bus service over such a bric 
along the Lonsdale Road, and thus over Hammersmith s' 
pension bridge, would enable hundreds to reach the City u 
very short time, and live in a well laid out and arranged gare 
suburb. The Southern Railway Company might be approach 
with a request to erect a station between Barnes and Chiswi 
and thus tap this property with a fast service to Waterl! 
Perhaps this idea is in the minds of those who have prepal 
the plans for a bridge. 

Messrs. G. E. Wallis and Sons, of Maidstone and London, he’ 
secured the contract for the erection of an assembly hall anc 
block of class-rooms, ete., from the Governors of Farringto: 
Girls’ High School, Chislehurst. 

Messrs. H. O. Ellis & Clarke, architects, of Old Queen’s Stre 
Westminster, are engaged in considerable building operatic 
at Northfleet. 

The highest tender in connection with the erection of the 4 
married quarters at Crawford Street, W., was £93,530. 1 
designs are the work of Mr. G. Mackenzie Trench, architect. | 

The Eastbourne Pleasure Grounds Committee are erect: 
36 bathing chalets at Holywell. 
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The advantages and suitability of Vitrolite for Ceilings and Wall linings’ are strikingly 
illustrated in the above photograph of the Operating Theatre, St. John’s’ Hospital, Lewisham. 


ITROLITE 


“Better than Marble” 


HE brilliant snow-white, fire-polished surface of 
Vitrolite is free from any yellowish or bluish tinge, 
and is a great reflector of light. 


It is supplied in sheets up to 120 in. x 40 in. a ¢ in. to 
1 in. thick, which makes it possible to reduce the number 
of joints to a minimum, and to have large wall surfaces 
on which no particle of dust or dirt can adhere. It can 
be bent to avoid angles, and edges can be bevelled and 
polished. It can also be drilled if required. 


Vitrolite never loses its pure whiteness, as it is non- 
absorbent, stain -proof, and impervious to acids and 
alkalies, and is thus unaffected by any kind of sterilizing 
solution. Hygienically, it is the ideal material for wall 


linings, ceilings, table tops, shelves, back slabs, etc. 


Black Vitrolite is also supplied. 


_ VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. (Europe) Ltd. 


1 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


Telephone : Victoria 9777 
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CROWN ,OF VICTORY. 
By Freprrick Hatnoy, Sculptor. 


_ The Citroen Car Company contemplate erecting a large 
factory in England. Such a project would absorb a considerable 
number of the unemployed. 

The Borough Council of Hackney desire to erect offices and 
showrooms for electrical fittings, éte., in Lower Clapton Road. 
An application to the Electricity Commission for permission 
to borrow £26,000, the cost of the proposed new premises, is 
being considered. 

The Board of Education will shortly receive a recommendation 
from the Middlesex Education Committee urging the need for 
the erection of a new school for the pupils in the upper standards 
at Cranford and Heathrow. 

The Margate School of Art is to be improved at a cost of £5,000. 

The Ministry of Health have held an inquiry respecting the 
application made by the Southend-on-Sea Corporation’s scheme 
to lay a main sewer along Fairfax Drive Valley, and to borrow 
£70,650 for the purpose. 

Messrs. J. & P. Coleridge have designed the Village Hall at 
Chawton, Hampshire. 

Messrs. 8. N. Soole and Son, builders, contractors, decorators 
and manufacturers of high class joinery, of Dunstable Works, 
Richmond, Surrey, have registered their business, which was 
established in the year 1884, as a limited company. The firm 
will in future be continued under the title of Soole and Son, Ltd., 
the directors being Messrs. S. N. Soole and W. Soole, thus ensur- 
ing no alteration in the management. 

The Kent County Council have been recommended to build a 
new county school for girls in the Pelham Road, Gravesend. 
The estimated cost is placed at £24,500. 


A number of public-houses are to undergo alterations 8 
improvements, for which the licensing justices have passed - 
plans. They include the “‘ White Hart,’’ 185 Lower Kenning} 
Lane; the “‘ Black Boy,’ 112 Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth; ; 
‘““ Halfway House,” 50 Webber Street, “St. George ” and { 
“* Angel,” in the same street ; the ‘‘ Princess Victoria,” 9 Loy 
Road, Rotherhithe; the ‘‘ Waterloo Arms,” 1214 Lomo 
Grove; the ‘Red Lion,’ 42 Kennington Park Road; { 
“St. Helena,” 23 St. Helena Road, Rotherhithe; the aR 
and Thistle,” 97 Warner Road, Lambeth. We hope that 80! 
of the proprietors and owners of the houses will take the opp 
tunity so to improve their premises as to afford facilities - 
those who wish to sit whilst partaking refreshment. We he 
had one or two interesting architectural competitions on { 
subject of the ideal public-house, and much new data is availa 
to those architects interested in this class of architecture. 


Scottish. | 

The Motherwell Bridge Company, Ltd., have secured seve 
substantial contracts, amounting to nearly £300,000. Kind: 
and allied trades will benefit considerably, as 9,000 tons’ 
material will have to be supplied to the company. | 
The Falkirk Corporation are building a new electrical pow 
station ; the plans were passed at the last meeting of the Dean 
Guild Court. The estimated cost of the station is placed 
£3,700. 


Wales. | 
A conference is to be held in connection with the possil: 
erection of an isolation hospital at Ammanford, to serve t- 
needs of the surrounding districts. | 
A number of new schools are to be built in the new year ] 
the Monmouthshire Education Committee. £149,580 has be 
set aside in their programme for this purpose. 

The Ministry of Health has held an inquiry into the Hill Hou 
Sketty, isolation hospital scheme promoted by the Swans, 
Corporation, who approached the Ministry for permission | 
borrow £80,000 in respect to the same. 

| 
Irish. | 

The Bangor (Ireland) Urban District Council has under | 
consideration the plans for slipper and needle baths at Low 
House, estimated to cost £5,500. Plans for a similar buildin 
to include also a heated swimming pond, for Pickie, ata cost | 
£13,000, are before the Council. 


Foreign 


ritish enterprise is to build the railway line between Ango| 
and Boli on the Black Sea coast, and doubtless the rolling stoc 
repair sheds and general plant will be exported from England. | 


| 


Trade Notes. 


Stantonite for Flooring and Waterproofing is the title | 
a brochure issued by the Stanton Iron Works Co., Lie 
nr. Nottingham, which states the different uses of STANTONIT 
in connection with concrete floors, rendering them waterproc 
impenetrable and non-absorbent. Used as a 4 in. Topping ¢ 
a concrete base, it will prevent dusting-up, and renders it weal 
proof, waterproof, oilproof and dustless. | 

STANTONITE mixed in the form of a grouting applied b 
brush will render the most porous brickwork, breeze blocks ¢ 
concrete absolutely waterproof, and is applicable for well 
tanks, reservoirs, etc. This pamphlet also gives full instructiol 
and formula for its application, as well as prices, and copit 
can be obtained on application to the makers. el 

Boyle’s latest patent ‘‘ Air-Pump” ventilators have bee 
applied to the Kenley Memorial Hall, Kenley, Surrey—suppli¢ 
by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, ventilating engineers, Holboy 
Viaduct, London. cs 


Some members of the various local councils express the fer 
that the subsidy paid on houses is going into the pockets of tl 
builders. We see no difference between a private individu) 
who employs a builder to erect a house fulfilling the Housir 
Act of 1923 conditions, and obtains from the local authoriti 
the subsidy, and a builder who erects a house and sells it aft 
having drawn the subsidy. The Act is to encourage priva’ 
enterprise. a 

The District Committees of the Lower Ward of Lanarkshi 
and the First or Upper Districts of Renfrewshire are prepared { 
receive applications for assisting private enterprise in the erectio” 
of houses under the Housing Act of 1923. The Committe 
specially desire to assist in the provision of flats or tenemet) 
houses of one room and kitchen and two bedrooms and kitehel 
in both cases with a small scullery and bathrocm. For furth« 
particulars apply to Jas. A. McCullam, District Clerk, 15 W s 
George Street, Glasgow. 
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HERE are about 2,000 
tons of steel in the ten 
storey framework of 

Adelaide Flouse. The height 

above Lower Thames Street ts 

124 feet: the two main frontages 

are 195 feet and 120 feet long. 

In this, as in other London 

contracts, Dorman, Long s 

Middlesborough and London 

constructional shops have co- 

operated. 


) | 
ADELAIDE HOUSE 
| 


ARCHITECTS 
SIR JOHN BURNET AND PARTNERS 


ENGINEERS 
SIR DOUGLAS FOX AND PARTNERS 


Delivery to the site is 
: by sea from Middles- 
brough and by barge 
and Dorman, Long's 
fleet of steam wagons 
from the London 


Works at Nine Elms. 


Structural steel of every 
section: Steel plates: and 
steel ‘‘Universal’’ plates 
withrolled edges: Railway 
and tram rails: Steel wire, 
steel rods: Galvanized and 
black sheets : Pig iron, steel 
blooms, billets: Ferro-Man- 
ganese and Spiegeleisen: 
Chemical by-products of 
coal: Crushed slag and 
tar -macadam. 


Dorman,Loné §} 


and Company Limited, 
MIDDLESBROUGH 
LONDON:- 4 CENTRAL BUILDINGS - WESTMINSTER -S:\W11- 


Asa ea phate’ 2 ee 


Steel frame buildings and 
bridges, steel pipe-lines 


and tanks. 
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WELWYN GARDEN CITY: COTTAGES IN HANDSIDE LANE. Lovurs pg Sorssons, Architect. 


Housing. 


North of England. 


The West Hartlepool Town Council Housing Committee 
reported that they had received a tender of £350 per house in 
respect to 18 houses. The Committee had informed the Ministry of 
Health that they were desirous of following their previous prac- 
tice of erecting those houses by direct labour at £335 per house. 
If contractors were aware of these previous practices and the com- 
mittee’s direct-labour price we wonder that any of them took the 
trouble to submit tenders unless they could cut under the direct- 
labour price. The Committee possibly erected these houses at 
£335 each, but we cannot think that their overhead costs were 
only 5 per cent. per house. 

The Scarborough Town Council are erecting ten pairs of semi- 
detached houses in Seamer road. 

104 houses are to be erected on the Shuttleworth Hall Estate, 
Bradford. 

The Wath Council heard a suggestion by Councillor Robson 
with respect to housing matters at their last meeting. He con- 
tended that many who needed houses were unable even to find the 
necessary 10 per cent. of the capital. And under such circum- 
stances even this balance of £30 or £40 should be advanced. 
The only stipulation that Mr. Robson demanded from the future 
occupier Owner was that he should guarantee to refund the 
capital over a long period of years. 

Sixty-four houses are to be built at Thornely; the Liverpool 
Corporation passed the necessary plans at their last meeting, 

The Morecambe Town Council passed the plans for eight 
houses in various roads in the town. 


South and West of Enolandy 


Invitations* to tender for the erection of 87 houses on roads 
south of Pankhurst Avenue will be issued shortly by the Brighton 
Corporation. 

Fifty houses are to be erected on the Guildford Park estate. 
The Town Council have concluded negotiations in respect to the 
loan of the necessary capital to meet the building expenses. 

Fourteen parlour houses are to be erected on the Fishponds 
site, Bristol, by E. R. Dkye at £387 and £375 per house; the 
same contractor will also build four non-parlour houses on the 
same site at £325 per house. A further 12 parlour houses will 
be erected by J. J. Cunningham at £395 per house. 

On the Knowle site Messrs. E. A. W. Poole and Son will build 
12 parlour houses, their contract includes wiring for electric 
light and this figures out at £391 per house. Mr. A. W. Norris 
has secured the contract for eight parlour houses on the same 
site, including electric light wiring at £385 6s. 5d. per house. 

Mr. E. Fincham, architect, housing office, Lloyd’s Bank 
Chambers, Colchester, has prepared the plans for a number of 
cottages in various villages including Little Horkesley, Wor- 
mingford, Abberton, Largenhoe, Peldon, Copford, Little Tey. 


Twenty parlour and eight non-parlour houses are to be 
erected by Messrs. Webster & Cannon for Aylesbury Town 
Council at Southcourt, at an accepted tender price of £9,650 
and £2,938. 

Thirty-two houses are to be erected in Boston Road, Brentford, 
by the Middlesex County Council. 

Plans for about one hundred houses, flats and shops were 
approved by the Hendon District Council at a recent meeting, 
a few cases approval was subject to a report. Four pairs 
houses, Sevington Road, Hendon ; two-pairs houses, Basing Hill. 
Golders Green; 28 houses, Longberries; pair of houses at 
Renters Avenue, Hendon ; pair of houses at Southway, Garden 
Suburb; pair of houses at The Ridgeway, Golders Green; 18 
shops and flats at Golders Green Road ; ten houses, West Heath 
Road, and 13 houses, Finchley Road; four houses, Dunstan 
Road, Golders Green; pair of houses, Newcombe Park ; five 
villas, Albert Road, Hendon ; three shops, Brent Street, Hendon ; 
13 shops and flats, Finchley Lane, Hendon. 

Two sites will shortly be available for a new housing scheme at 
Welwyn Garden City. These will be offered to the Parish 
Council by the Welwyn Garden City, Ltd. These sites would 
enable the Council to erect a further 100 houses for which there 
is-a steady demand. ; M 

The Gillingham Town Council have passed the plans for 
120 houses to be erected in Larkfield and Alexandra Avenue. 

The Sutton Trustees are interested in a scheme for the erection 
of 193 houses at Brislington. a 

The London County Couneil this week sanctioned capital 
expenditure totalling £500,000 in respect of 1,000 addi- 
tional houses on the Becontree Estate. The lay-out plan has 
already been approved by the Housing Committee, and the 
block, when completed, will be known as the Vallance Section. 
It is proposed io spend the first £100,000 in 1923-4, a second 
instalment of £350,000 in 1924-5, and the remainder in 1925-6. 
Messrs. C. J. Wills and Sons, Ltd., will be responsible for the 
work under their existing contract, modified by a supplemental 
agreement with the Council. ~ 


Midlands. 


Nineteen houses in pairs of the parlour type are to be built in 

Lower Dale Road and Porter Road, Derby. & 
The Urban District Council of Beeston passed the plans and 

specifications for twenty houses which are all elegible for subsidy. 
The Coventry Colliery Company have submitted plans for 


100 houses and of four streets at Exhall to the Foleshill Rural 


=sy 
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District Council. a 
The Town Council of Gloucester have approved of the plans 


for 12 houses in Tuffley Avenue, six in Newton Street, and two 
in Pembury Road, and a parsonage in Reservoir Road for the 
Tuffley Church Council. 
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The British Empire Exhibition. 


It is hardly possible at present to obtain an adequate 
impression of the effect of the exhibition buildings 
from a visit to Wembley. A carefully drawn bird’s 
eye perspective view would show far more than can 
be gathered by seeing the various buildings in their 
present state, because in the case of temporary buildings 
there are few structural masses which in permanent 


buildings frequently form a key with which an architect 


can realise future forms. 


At present it is usually 


considered necessary to attempt what is at best a 


parody of the different types of design which are thought 


to give “local colour” to goods exhibited, but we 


believe this to be unnecessary, while it is usually 
ineffective, as the illusion produced is both partial 
and incomplete. It is like the method so popular 
some years ago of producing within a single building 
“period’”’ rooms, with this difference: that the period 
room is carried out with permanent materials, and in 
the hands of a skilled designer a more or less complete 
illusion can be produced. With an exhibition building, 
on the other hand, we are always conscious that we 
are in what is, in plain language, a temporary showroom. 

We believe the real solution of the problem is to 
assume that as exhibitions have become a part of 
modern life, and each one tends to be greater and 


usually more complex than the last, we should in a 
convenient place lay out simple permanent buildings, 


arranged aecording to the best plan possible, forming 
an architectural whole, and use these buildings time 
aiter time for the various exhibitions to be held. We 
should remember that it is not the buildings so much 


a what is shown in them that is of importance. 


The buildings should be simple and well proportioned, 


well arranged: for convenience, and of adequate size; 
and provision should be made for extension by taking 
over an area sufficiently large for the provision of 
buildings which may be required in the future. 

As it is, immense sums of money are expended 
on a number of exhibitions, part of the sum total 
of which would suffice adequately to cover the cost of 
good permanent buildings. In saying this we are 
not adversely criticising the work done by Messrs. 
Simpson & Ayrton at Wembley, for the magnitude and 
complexity of their problem are clearly evident. We 
know that in these matters the architect is seldom 
“top dog,” but is continually finding himself hampered 
by the mistakes of others and by the directions of those 
who are unable to take broad general views. The 
problem of payment for permanent exhibition buildings 
should be a simple one. The Government of Australia 
have to pay many thousands of pounds for erecting a 
temporary building to be scrapped at the conclusion 
of a few months or a year, and they should be willing 
to give half or two-thirds of such a sum for the use of 
a permanent building for the same time. And such 
recurrent ‘lets’? would in a comparatively short 
period liquidate the costs incurred. 

We should get rid of the unnecessary expense of 
hurried work, and the promoters of any exhibition 
would be saved an immense amount of anxiety and 
trouble. 

At Wembley we have the inception of a permanent 
exhibition in the provision of the great Stadium, 
which will accommodate 125,000, and which is a good 
example of strictly utilitarian design. This will form 
a permanent attraction and should determine the 
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locality of “ Exhibition” City.” 
leading from this as a centre to the Exhibition Station 
is well conceived and planned, and is pleasantly bisected 
by the cross waterway formed and spanned by numerous 


The broad - vista 


bridges. Between this and the Stadium are the two 
pavilions of Canada and Australia, the last designed 
by Mr. George Oakeshott. This will be one of the 
most lifeless and uninteresting buildings we have 
seen, Judging by the illustration of it which appeared 
in the Academy. The Canadian pavilion may—and 
we hope will—be something better ; it is the work of 
the Canadian Government architect whose duty it is 
to design exhibition buildings. Beyond the waterway 
are the large buildings devoted to Industries and 
Engineering, of which we may say generally that the 
architects have a little too rigidly restricted themselves 
on the utilitarian side, though they are undoubtedly 
well adapted for practical requirements. Beyond 
this again, and near the entrance, is a garden which 
forms the centre of the vista from the Stadium, and is 
flanked on either side by ferro-conerete colonnades, 
following curved outlines. To right and left of this 
main group of buildings are the various pavilions of 
India, Burma, and the remaining dominions and 
colonies. The planning of the railway approaches 
and means of communication is well and carefully 
thought out and excellent. 


We are not concrete specialists and never have been 
able to see why the use of concrete and ferro-concrete 
should revolutionise ordinary architectural design ; 
we rather look upon it as a means by which greater 
constructional feats can be achieved in the creation of 
forms which might be expressed in ordinary architec- 
tural phraseology. When stone replaced wood in 
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Greek architecture the columns employed were stout 
than in the earlier examples, chiefly because o 
nature of the material used. So with ferro-coner 
the area necessary for strength being smaller than 
when other materials are used, a quality of attenuation 
arises Which does influence design, but which does not 
necessarily bring us nearer to the invention of new 
forms. Flat unrelieved surfaces will be pleasin; 
objectionable as they would prove were any o 
material in question. So far the only really stril 
designs we have seen in ferro-conerete are those 
bridges and grain silos, and in the case of the former 
our satisfaction arises from the greater and not small 
apparent solidity of ferro-concrete as compared with 
the use of steel alone. Alsthetic satisfaction does not 
necessarily coincide with the fulfilment of constructional 
requirements, and civilised mankind would not at once 
hail the omission of all clothes if a discovery were made 
by which protection from climate could be obtained 
without them. : 


Competition News. 4 
Members and Licentiates are advised to take no part in the 
competition for Law Courts at Cairo, because the conditions are 
not in accordance with the regulations of the R.I.B.A. - 
Architects practising in the West Riding of Yorkshire are 
invited to submit designs for branch public libraries, Cardigan 
Road, Burley, and Hough Lane, Bramley, such designs to be 
sent in on or before February 29,°1924. Premiums of £35, £20, 
and £15 will be paid to the authors of {the designs placed 
by the assessor, Mr. Perey S. Worthington, M.A., Litt.D.,' 
F.R.1.B.A., respectively in the Ist, 2nd and 3rd places in the case 
of each library. Conditions of the competition and instructions 
with a plan of the sites can be obtained on application to the 
Town Clerk, at 26 Great George Street, Leeds, on payment of 
one guinea, which will be returned to the applicant in the event 
of a bona-fide design being received from him. < 
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Notes and Comments. 


The Architecture Club. 


The Architecture Club held their fifth dinner at the 
Hotel Cecil on Thursday, 22nd inst., and the attendance was 
unusually large. The President, Mr. Squires, spoke, and 
the various toasts were given by Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. 
- Paul Waterhouse, and Lord Riddell in appropriate speeches. 

We learnt that the evening terminated with an informal 
dance, but we did not witness this climax to the night’s 
entertainment. If we may make a suggestion, it would be 
that either speeches should be eliminated or confined to a 
five minutes’ effort. We get a little too much of both 
speaking and writing, and believe that the object of the 
Club would be best served by the promotion of informal 
after-dinner conversations between members and guests. 
We are not sure whether it would not be a good thing for 
the interests of architecture if we could closure both speak- 
ing and writing about it for some years, save that of a 
purely descriptive character. 

_ The average architect is a little too much interested in 
discussing theories of design, and would sometimes do better 
work if he concentrated his attention on building rather 


RAMSGATE: WEST CLIFF IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. Lancuester, Lucas & Lopas, Architects. 


than on thinking of the effect it produces on the public 
and on critics. But our ideas on this subject may be 
completely wrong, and may be based on too incomplete 
and partial a knowledge of our fellows. 


The R.I.B.A. 


We are glad to see two items have found their place in 
the Council minutes : the first, that it has been decided to 
circulate a memorandum to members dealing with town 
planning, and urging that the subject should be brought 
before local authorities, for we believe that unless this is 
pressed home another thirty years will lead to the utter 
disfigurement of the face of the land. 

And we are glad to see that a committee has been ap- 
pointed to consider and report on the question of the better 
and safer accommodation for the R.I.B.A. Library. This 
is very necessary, as tlie Library is both crowded, badly 
lighted ard inadequate, and is utterly unworthy of the very 
fine Reference collection of books stored there. We should 
also like to see an effort made to form a really adequate 
Loan Collection of books. Too little money has been spent 


on the Library in the past, and the sums allotted for the 
purchase of new books are most inadequate. The Council 
will be doing good work if it remedies these shortcomings. 


The Gable. 


Mr. A. Trystan Edwards contributes an article to the 
current number of ‘‘ Architecture,’’ which he entitles “‘ The 
Bad-mannered Gable.” He pursues his usual method 
dealing with the effect of relationships between buildings 
placed adjacent to one another. We agree with him that 
modern practice has greatly exaggerated the use of the 
gable, and that in old villages the gable is chiefly conspic- 
uous by its absence. On the other hand, in isolated 
situations our forefathers frequently used gables as much 
as any modern architect would do, as examples of which 
we could quote many of our older half-timbered structures. 
The old Dutch and German towns also give us many ex- 
amples of streets the frontages facing which form a suc- 
cession of steep-pitched gables, and we hardly agree with 
Mr. Edwards that the fact of these gables being frequently 
stepped does away with the general vertical effect produced. 


Drawing by Cyrin A. Farry. 


An old Dutch town is, in fact, a telling example of the 
manner in which gable ends may give effect to a street, 
the strong point seeming to us to be not the adoption of the 
vertical as against the horizontal method of treatment, 
but the fact that the frontages of each building are usually 
very narrow and approximately of the same widths. This 
factor which helps to make a steep gable appropriate is 
usually wanting in modern buildings, where long frontages 
alternate with narrow ones, producing the necessity for 
the adoption of other methods of design; nor are the 
prevailing heights of a modern building as approximately 
uniform as they were in past times. 


Competitions. 


There is much to be said for the views expressed by 
Mr. MacArthur Butler in a letter we give elsewhere. We 
feel that the method proposed by him of deal'ng with sa’ is- 
factory and unsatisfactory competitions is more dignified 
than that at present adopted. It means that we should 
pass by unsatisfactory competitions without notice, 
knowing that the members of recognised bodies were 
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Notes and Comments.—Continued. 


pledged to take no part in them, while it would define the 
conditions under which architects would co-operate with 
the public. It would inevitably lead to the general drawing 
up of conditions by assessors rather than the amendment of 
conditions drawn up by the promoters, who often struggle 
to retain undesirable clauses more from a feeling of pride 
than from any essential desire to retain them. In other 
words, we believe the change of procedure would eliminate 
friction, while members of architectural societies would be 
more willing to give a general pledge than a special one 
relating to a competition they were tempted to enter. 
For all these reasons we believe a change to be desirable. 


Our Illustrations. 
TWO ITALIAN PALACES. Drawn by Lovis pr Soissons. 
CHURCH OF ST. AIDANS. J. Haroup Grszons, Architect. 
CHURCH, MARSHLAND SAINT JAMES. Oxtver Hitt, Architect. 


DESIGN FOR A ROW OF SMALL HOUSES. 
S. M. Evans, Architect. i 


Correspondence. 
[See also p. 358.] 
New Fortune Theatre. 
To the Editor of Tue Arcuirect. 

DrEaR Sir,—In your esteemed notice of the new Fortune 
Theatre in your last issue, your reference to the foreign sound 
of its architect’s name and that of the new system of electric 
lighting he has installed necessitates just a word or two of 
attention in—as you would phrase it—Anglo-Saxon fairness. 
Mr. Schaufelberg is a British subject ; certainly he was born in 
Switzerland (he obtained his architect’s diploma at Zurich 
University) ; but this misfortune might reasonably be accounted 
so youthful an indiscretion as to be forgiven him. The Schwabe- 
Hazait system of electric lighting for theatres is of Swedish 
origin—that must be admitted; but I was driven to overlook 
this Scandinavian fault in view of its manifold virtues. 

What is a man to do if, aiming at the highest, he finds the 
summits of his efforts towering under foreign skies ?—Yours, 
_ ete, LAURENCE CoWEN. 


I CORPORATION of GLASGOW. | 
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Banning of Architectural Competitions. 
To the Editor of THe ARcHrTEct. 


Srr,—The suggestion which you make in your current “ Note 
and Comments ”’ reminds me that in July, 1920, a joint state- 
ment was issued by the R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee and 
the Society of Architects which was intended to be a guide to 
the promoters of architectural competitions, and which pointed 
out that if the regulations governing such competitions were 
adopted by the promoters much delay would be avoided and the 
banning of competitions would be unnecessary. In March, 1921, 
following a scheme which I outlined in the professional jeurnals, 
the Society suggested to the Institute that the whole of the 
British architectural bodies should join in giving effect to a scheme 
which, in the opinion of the Society, should have the effect of 
regulating the procedure as well as the conditions of competitions. 
The gist of the proposal was that a member of an architectural 
body would undertake not to enter any competition unless the 
conditions contained a statement that they had been approved 
by the architectural bodies concerned. This communication 
led to the Society receiving an invitation to appoint representa- 
tives to meet members of the R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee 
to discuss the subject in detail. This particular feature of the 
Society’s proposals appeared to be of too drastic and progressive 
a character to make it acceptable to the Institute, owing to | 
difficulties which, it was suggested, would arise in carrying it 
into practice. In this connection it may be interesting to your | 
readers to know that the regulations of the New Zealand Insti- | 
tute of Architects for the conduct of architectural competitions | 
contain a clause to the effect that no member of that Institute is | 
permitted to enter any competition without such approval being | 
printed and contained on the face of the conditions. New 
Zealand is one of those Dominions where the representative body | 
of architects some time ago achieved what we at home have been 
attempting for so long—viz., the Statutory Registration of 
Architects—and having done so, they are in a position not only | 
to adopt but to enforce regulations which provide for the auto- 
matic barring of unsatisfactory architectural competitions. New | 
Zealand succeeds because there is only one governing body | 
in the profession. At home progress is slow because there is 
more than one representative architectural body which is | 
striving to attain the same object by different methods. What 
it must come to, if anything is to be accomplished for the 
good of the profession, is either federation or amalgamation, 
and it is not the fault of the Society that neither the one nor the 
other has yet been accomplished.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

November 24, 1923. C. McArruur BUTLER, | 
Secretary, The Society of Architects. | 
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PALAZZO IN PIAZZA. FOSSATELLO, GENOA. 


DRAWN AND MEASURED BY L. DE SOISSONS, Arcuitect. 
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PALAZZO PODESTA, 1563, VIA NUOVA, GENOA. 


DRAWN AND MEASURED BY L. DE SOISSONS, Architect. 
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NEW CHURCH OF Sr. AIDAN, OUTWOOD, LANCS. 


J. HAROLD GIBBONS, ARCHITECT. 
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NEW PARISH CHURCH, MARSHLAND SAINT JAMES, NORFOLK. 


- 


OLIVER HILL, ArcuHitect. 
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Ina previous article of a recent number we drew attention 
to the urgent need of reformed design in monumental 
masonry, and mentioned the interesting use of brick in 
the churchyard of St. Lawrence, near Ramsgate. That 
use, as our readers will remember, was to form a background 
for monumental tablets of the same family, and the possi- 
bilities of the method, together with a much more ornate 
and elaborate use of brick in the same neighbourhood, form 
the subject of the present paper. The brick screen, with 
its coping or pediment, is used, as we pointed out, for the 
collective tombstones of a family. Is there any reason 
why the scheme should not be simplified and a brick back- 
ound of less elaborate form be used to frame a single 
tablet ? Brick is essentially an English material; it can 
r 


RAMSGATE IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 
be had in fine colours and excellent forms, and a simple 
Stone tablet affixed to it would be wholly in keeping with 
the English architectural tradition of combining the two 
materials. Moulded bricks of a form not too elaborate 
might be used for the requisite coping, and the very con- 
ditions of the material would avoid the dreadful pointed 
curve dear to the monumental mason of to-day. The 
alternatives at present in use are the inferior Carrara 
marble which pervades our graveyards, the granite (dull 
or shiny), which has no harmony with southern surround- 
ings, or the use of stone in itself infinitely preferable to 
either, but often of inferior quality and apt, with the 
modern shallow cutting of inscriptions, to become illegible 
by weathering or moss within a few years. 

_ The use of brick surmounted by slabs of Purbeck or 
black Italian marble for altar tombs of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries is an admirable and conspicuous 
feature of many churches in the Isle of Thanet and the 
neighbourhood, and might well be extended to-day. But 
the Church of St. Clement, Sandwich, contains a tablet, 
dated 1715, to Mrs. Mary Hayward, which suggests further 
possibilities in the use of the same material. A marble slab 
of the usual rectangular type, with the admirable lettering 
of the period, is placed in a setting of moulded brick of 
exquisite colour and proportion. The combination is 
wholly successful, at once modest, interesting and original, 
and its advantages are obvious. In the first place, the 
setting is debarred by its material from being over-ornate, 
the fault of many marble memorials of the period ; in the 
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second, accessories being impossible, the designer’s atten- 
tion is focussed on the form ; in the third, the combination 
is so harmonious that the spectator only realises by degrees 
that he is looking at something unusual. 

Such a mural tablet would be cheaper than one wholly 
composed of marble, and the effect might be just as beautiful. 
Might be, we say advisedly, since it is obvious that care must 
be exercised in the selection both of brick and marble, or 
the result would be appalling. To combine the white 
glare of Carrara marble with the red glare of machine-made 
brick would be to court disaster, whereas hand-made bricks 
of the right colour harmonise to perfection with black 
marble, with red-veined alabaster or with the right, and 
only the right, grey. 


Str Joun J. Burnet, A.R.A., AND Partners, Architects. 


There is real scope for the architect in tablets such as 
this, and by taking up even the more modest forms of 
sepulchral art he would be following in the footsteps of his 
predecessors. Bernini’s colossal tombs have many lesser 
followers in England, but when we remember that the 
architect of the Colonnades of St. Peter’s was also the 
creator of the Tombs of Urban and Alexander, we are apt 
to forget that Gibbs, the architect of St. Martin’s and the 
Radcliffe Library, designed monuments of a more modest 
order than Bernini’s; that Leoni, who produced many 
of our finest country houses, was not above designing 
tombs for men of no great importance. Signed examples of 
the work of both artists may be seen at Quainton, Bucks, 
and in the Cloisters of Westminster Abbey. And for the 
English architect, what material could be more appropriate 
than brick, the natural building material throughout the 
greater part of England ? 

Ruskin, in a letter of 1854, published in the “ Burlington 
Magazine ” during 1920, remarked to a correspondent that 
we do not sufficiently distinguish between the tomb and the 
monument ; that the former ought to represent a subject 
lying dead in dignity, the latter the same subject as he was 
in life. There is both truth and penetration in this criti- 
cism, and it is not without its application to the humbler 
memorial contemplated in this article. Up to the first 
half of the seventeenth century the two types of brass 
familiar to us, that showing the dead man lying in dignity, 
with hands laid together in the attitude of prayer, and that 
showing him kneeling at a desk as in life, fulfil the con- 
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ditions laid down by Ruskin for the more imposing 
type of monument. Look at the later mural slab or 
covering of an altar tomb; when adorned with a coat of 
arms or laurel wreath, you have a hint of the subject as he 
was in life; omit them, or substitute a cross or other 
emblem, and the slab becomes essentially sepulchral. In, 
either case excellence.of form, lettering and material is all- 
essential, and while we may thankfully acknowledge the 
recent progress of taste in the two former directions, the 
third still admits of modification. Our choice of material 
is too limited, our ideas too conventional. When an 
attempt is made to depart from the usual marble, stone or 
bronze, the use of mosaic or enamel, neither particularly 
well suited for this purpose, is rarely successful. The use 
of brick would give both scope and variety to the designer, 
and add a material at once simple and national to those in 
common use. Should any reader doubt its success, he has 
only to visit the noble Norman Church of St. Clement’s, 
Sandwich, to see how successful it may be when combined 
with the right marble and the noble boldness and sim- 
plicity of lettering apparently inborn in our earlier crafts- 
men. Five miles away, at St. Lawrence, he will see the 
brick screens or backgrounds already alluded to, and will 
realize the opportunity offered to the designer who will 
modify the idea by making it the basis for the single memo- 
rial instead of the collective; and he will incidentally 
have plenty of opportunities of contrasting the sepulchral 
art of the nineteenth century with its predecessors. The 
result will probably be a passionate desire for some sort of 
check on the activities of the modern stonemason, some 
Diocesan Committee of Taste who shall be empowered 
to examine the design for every headstone or monument 
before its erection is sanctioned. It is hard to imagine a 
worse trial for a parish priest of taste and culture than the 
sight of a churchyard disfigured with anchors, scrolls, 
lilies and the other headstone ornaments dear to the modern 
stonemason, or that dreariest of all conventions, the white 
curb filled with chips of marble. It is for the architect to 
show a better way, and one means to that desired end 
would be the restrained and careful use of brick as a back- 
ground or setting such as we have ventured to suggest. 
The examples here given will convince any reader who will 
take the trouble to examine them of the possibilities of 
success, of the distinguished tradition, inherent in this 
obvious but little-used material for sepulchral art. 


The police station at Cowbridge is to be altered and extended. 
Those wishing further particulars can write to T. M. Franklen, 
clerk to the County Council, Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff. 
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Town Planning. 
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By William Haywood. * 


6th Lecture : 


The influence of landscape architecture upon Renaissai 
town planning is more apparent in 17th century France 
than in 16th century Italy. Italian gardens favour the 
hill side, and the prospect of great natural effects external 
to their boundaries, French gardens are horizontal, and 
are associated with distant landscapes where these can be 
made to appear as part of an artificial design. 

Le Notre, the greatest of French landscape architegn ale 
responsible for the best French work between a.p. 1661 
and 1700, including the gardens of Versailles, St. Germain- 
en-Laye, Trianon, Marly, and St. Cloud. Versailles ‘is 
especially interesting as having formally planned gardens 
on the west front of the Palace, and a formal planning 
of streets and buildings on the east : the composition in 
each case centreing on the Chateau. The Place d’Armes, 
around which the Palace and town are grouped, has central 
and branching avenues, evidently inspired by the plan 
for the Piazza del Popolo at Rome, built 80 years before. 
This feature also reappears in Germany at Karlsruhe 


By, 


(a.D. 1712), where the geometrical association of town 


plan, Palace, and Palace gardens—which Versailles uses 
with discretion—is carried to great extremes. 
Neither at Versailles nor elsewhere did any town planning 
appear in the 17th, 18th or 19th centuries which could 
compare with Wren’s plan for rebuilding London in 1666. ‘ 
For spacious effect and a utility suited to its own and later 
times, this plan stands alone; and there is no greater 
lesson to be learned from the history of town planning 
than the loss suffered by London from an absence of a 1 
power at a time of great opportunity. 


| 


thinking of cities finely planned and eee built 
is the outcome of many apt adjustments, rather than of a 
comprehensive design. Her first move towards emancipa 
tion from medieval congestion occurs with the use of | 
17th century fortifications as promenades and thei: 
subsequent adaptation—when removed by Louis XIV.— 
as tree-lined avenues. This sweep of avenues on the 
north bank of the Seine, known later as the “ Grande 
Boulevards,” is the first step towards modern planning 
in Paris. It was conceived 85 years after Fontana’s 
work in Rome, and 10 years after Wren’s plan for 
London. 
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Renaissance Town Planning. 
By Professor William Haywood. 


The earliest contributions of the Renaissance to town 
planning appear in the geometrical association of great 

alaces and mansions with their immediate environment. 
Tn towns, great buildings were placed as the culminating 
features of public squares, with which they were designed 
in balanced composition. On the skirts of cities, or beyond 
their boundaries, these formal sittings are frequently 
extended over gardens of gigantic scale, with a free display 
of that feeling for comprehensive planning which is so 
characteristic a feature of the period. 
_ Churches also were designed with a formal environment— 
notably, St. Peter’s, which is associated with the mag- 
nificent atrium and colonnaded piazza built by Bernini 
in 1651. A contemporary design by Carlo Fontana, for 
prolonging the axial composition of the group, to the Tiber, 
by an adjustment-of the present road approaches, also 
illustrates the trend of Renaissance ideals. 

It is natural to compare the several features of the 
Vatican group with those of the old fora of the Empire. 
In both there is the great colonnaded piazza or Forum, 
with the church—or its equivalent temple—on the main 
axis; and the same absence of concern for a medley of 
neighbouring streets, while the palace of the Popes stands 
in relation to the stately planning below, much as the palaces 
of the Czesars stood on the Palatine above the old fora. 

St. Paul’s, London, may be quoted as having about it 


the slight remains of Sir. Christopher Wren’s great scheme 
of 1666, which, to a large extent, was pivotted on the 
cathedral. 

It is chiefly to Pope Sixtus V. (1585-89) that Rome owes 
its present aspect. He restored the water-supply, and so 
made habitable large areas of the higher town which had 
lain waste since the aqueducts were destroyed. He directed 
his architect Fontana to plan new roads for the develop- 
ment of those abandoned areas, and for the first time in 
history there appear certain elements of planning for cities, 
which are conceived in a manner suited to modern needs. 

The Piazza del Popolo is the chief feature of Fontana’s 
scheme of roads. It is associated with the northern gate of 
the city walls and—outside the walls—with the Via Flaminia, 
the old military road to Rimini. Three main arteries 
diverge from the piazza towards widely separated sections 
of the town, just as roads entering a great city should do ; 
or, indeed, as roads should diverge from any point of traffic 
concentration, whether it be a bridge-head or that modern 
equivalent for an old city gate, a modern railway terminus. 

The Piazza del Popolo is essentially a traffic centre, and 
as such it initiates a new use for public squares, which from 
this time onward tend more and more to abandon the earlier 
and more exclusive character which is seen in the Place 
Royale, Paris 1600, and the Place Vendome (as originally 
planned about 1700). 
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BARRY PARKER FR-1:B-A- ARCHITEcYr 


SKETCH FROM MODEL OF TOWN PLANNING SCHEME FOR THE CITY OF OPORTO, PORTUGAL. 
Barry Parker, Architect. ‘ 


Correspondence— Continued from page 354. 
To the Editor of Tae ARCHITECT. 

Dear Str,—My attention has been called to your comments 
under the heading ‘‘ America and the cement industry ” in your 
issue of November 23, such comments being based on the rumours 
which have been circulated for some time past without any real 
foundation. I send you copy of a letter my Chairman addressed 
to the Press, dealing with this matter, in case it has not already 
been seen by you.—Yours, etc., 

C. S. Legu Brockman, 
Secretary, Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd. 


Control Report Untrue. 
From “ The Financial Times,” November 23. 

“ The Financial Times ” has pleasure in publishing the follow- 
ing letter from Brigadier-General the Hon. F. C. Stanley, D.S.O., 
Chairman of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
denying that the control of the company had passed to the 
Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation :— 

“ T have just returned from a visit of inspection of our cement 
works in British Columbia and Mexico, and have now seen 
for the first time the articles which have appeared in the public 
Press referring to the alleged passing of control from my Board 
to the Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation, Ltd. 

“ The original article was published on 7th November, and 
this was at once contradicted by the secretary of my company. 

“T now confirm the accuracy of that contradiction, which is 
accepted by the Board of the Associated Anglo-Atlantic Cor- 
poration as correctly describing the position. 


‘“ Further, I now definitely state that the many references to 
American control or management are entirely untrue, and I 
have the authority of the Chairman and Board of the Associated 
Anglo-Atlantic Corporation that their company is <n entirely 
British concern. 

“In fairness to a company like the Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, which is purely British, I ask you to 
give the utmost publicity to this letter. 

‘Sir Philip Nash, Chairman of the Board of the Associated 
Anglo-Atlantic Corporation, representing their views, has 
requested me to say that we are working in friendly co-operation, 
and this I have much pleasure in doing.” 


The Old World Galleries. 


Furniture is best seen as it is used, with an adequate space 
round each piece and not chock-a-block in a confined space. 
This principle is carried out by the Old World Galleries, Ltd., 
449, Oxford Street, and a visit to the tastefully arranged rooms 
will repay the attention of those who wish to purchase either 
well preserved and repaired old pieces or modern work carried 
out on good lines. An innovation which will be appreciated is that 
the price of every piece is marked in clear figures, and one has | 
not to obtain the assistance of anyone to interpret the usual 
shopkeepers’ hieroglyphic: indications. The proprietors have 
aimed at displaying furniture of the days gone by which will 
appeal to those who have moderate aspirations and who desire 
to purchase and use furniture which does not deteriorate in value, 
and we are sure that those who visit the galleries may be certain 
of obtaining what will probably meet their requirements. 
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Town Planning Exhibit—Olympia, 


_ The gallery of the New Hall at the Olympia International 
Commercial Motor Transport and Road Development Exhibition 
has been given up to a Town Planning Exhibit arranged under 
the auspices of the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, the Garden Cities and Town Planning Council, and the 
Town Planning Institute. The committee responsible for the 
organisation of the exhibit contains, amongst others, some very 
well-known men who have long since identified themselves with 
the study and direction of modern town planning schemes : 
Professor 8S. D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., G. L. Pepler, Esq., 
F.R.1.B.A., P.P.T.P.I., Dr. Raymond. Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., 
H. V. Lanchester, Esq., O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., F. M. Elgood, Esq., 
0.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., E. G. Culpin, Esq., A. E. Cave, Esq., J.P., 
and many others. 


Some are under the mistaken impression that the practice of 
the art of town planning is something quite new ; others think 
it began in the nineteenth century. But as a matter of fact it 
was practised long before the nineteenth century. The Greeks 
practised the art of town planning. Evidence of this is existent 
in the discussion between Aristotle and Hippodamus, who 
invented the method of partitioning cities, and laid out the city 
of Pireus with intersecting streets. 


The walled cities of the Middle Ages, and the dominating 
necessity that controlled their planning, are responsible for the 
hopelessly congested state of the older parts of many great cities. 


The Great Fire of London gave a unique opportunity for 
replanning the city. Sir Christopher Wren was commissioned 
to prepare a plan. The magnificent approach to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and his treatment of the access from London Bridge 
to the centre of the city, the grouping of the buildings round 
the central Exchange, all bear witness to the skill of this planner. 
Unfortunately his design was not carried out. Again, if we 
study the more modern planning of the London squares, we have 
further evidence of the practice of the art of town planning. 
The city of Edinburgh can point to examples of municipal 
enterprise. Princes Street and the adjacent squares and streets 
Were not just happenings without a definite plan, but the 
outcome of a well-considered scheme. 

Haussmann gave the French people the arteries and boulevards 
which they greatly appreciate to-day, and which were the result 
of a commission entrusted to the designer by Napoleon III. In 
1875 we began to insist on the by-laws governing the width of 
Streets being respected, and the results of this effort to enforce 
the observance of the law are to be seen ‘“‘ writ large” in the 
condition of our cities to-day. 

With the twentieth century the practice of the art of town 
planning had made great advances. One of the earliest practical 
ssays of the kind was the model village of Port Sunlight, not 
far from Birkenhead, erected by Messrs. Lever Bros. for their 
employees. Mr. George Cadbury subsequently placed an estate 
at Bournville, near Birmingham, in the hands of trustees, and 
expressed his willingness to advance his workpeople and others 
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money for building purposes on the right principles, a certain 
amount of land being for ever kept clear round each dwelling. 
Mr. Joseph Rowntree, early in 1905, established a Garden 
Village Trust at Earswick, near York; but the first garden city 
proper is the outcome of a scheme outlined by Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard in 1898. An estate of nearly 4,000 acres was acquired 
at Letchworth, near Hitchin, in 1903, by the Garden City 
Association, Ltd. Roads were laid out and properly constructed 
with water, gas and sewage. The Hampstead Garden Suburb 
soon afterwards came into being. The movement for the 
general good was so obvious to all that properly laid out garden 
cities have since sprung up all over Europe. 

In 1909 powers were conferred upon local authorities which 
would permit them to plan and carry into effect town planning 


‘ schemes, but these powers were confined to unbuilt districts. In 


1919 a further legislative step forward was taken. The extent 
to which the local authorities are fulfilling their new responsi- 
bilities is very effectively shown by the number of town planning 
schemes to be seen at this exhibition. 

Under Part IT. of the Housing and Town Planning, etc., Act, 
1909, it is provided that “‘ A town planning scheme may be 
made in respect to any land which is in course of development 
or appears likely to be used for building purposes, with the 
general object of securing proper sanitary conditions, amenity 
and convenience in connection with the laying out and use of 
the land, of any neighbouring lands.’’ Under certain conditions 
land on the borders of towns already built upon may be included. 
But, apart from this, the powers possessed by local authorities 
under town planning schemes do not apply to the built-up areas 
in towns. In 1919 the Ministry of Reconstruction published 
a pamphlet which gave an interesting description of the objects 
of town planning schemes. 

““Schemes may provide for the situation, width and con- 
struction of roads; the fixing of building lines on those roads 
and on existing roads, the reservation of land for parks, open 
spaces, allotments and public buildings, the preservation of 
objects of natural beauty and of historical interest, the limita- 
tion of the number of houses built per acre, the proportion of 
the site to be built upon, the height and the type of buildings 
and fences and a certain control of their design, the allocation 
of areas for shopping centres and for factories, and the variation 
or suspension of by-laws. In short, power is given to every dis- 
trict to substitute for the present haphazard and chaotic method 
of development an intelligent plan which shall have regard to 
the convenience and amenity of all.” 

The pamphlet also deals with the question of the relative 
points of view of the community, the ratepayers, the manu- 
facturers, the work-people and the landowners. And we most 
urgently recommend every member of the local authorities all 
over the country carefully to study this pamphlet. We cannot 
conceive of any member doing his duties to the community in 
the way we feel sure he would wish to unless he has 
read and carefully studied this data, which will enlighten all 
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who read in a very forcible manner of the powers they 
possess in bringing happiness to all—rich and poor alike. 
Individuals are permitted to erect or construct buildings 
which for years to come will form an obstruction to 
progress. Surely everyone will recognise the unfairness of 
any single individual being permitted to erect a factory close 
to a residential quarter, or to open shops in a like district. Such 
proceedings in the past have brought down house values, and 
inflicted widespread ruin and loss. To-day and as time goes 
on the community view as a whole will take the place of—in fact, 
is to-day more and morereplacing—the selfish interests of the few. 
And the powers conferred on the local authorities by the Town 
Planning, etc., Acts of 1909 and 1919 should make for a happier 
country. 


If we pass through some quarters of London, we find them 
to-day almost slums, and yet architecturally the houses are 
fine period examples of a time when the district was tenanted 
by the well-to-do. Why has this occurred? Is there any need 
to explain? Factories and shops and dwellings, all out of any 
sense of the proper fitness of things, have been built close up 
and around these fine dwellings of the past, without the slightest 
consideration for anybody but the immediate requirements 
of the moment. Rental values have come down, the rates 
have been reduced, and little by little the whole neighbourhood 
has become an area that will have to be cleared away because 
it is a slum or soon will be. To-day it is necessary to take a 
very long-sighted view and a broad view. In this quarter we 
will erect houses of this value to house the upper middle class. 
When we select the quarter we have to give consideration to 
the prevailing winds of the district, so that we do not place 
the factories’ that are to come in a line with these houses. Our 
roads for fast motor travelling must not run through this 
locality, but must be of easy access to it. Why is all this trouble 
taken ? Because the class that will live here will circulate 
money in the town, will bring a regular custom to the shops, 
will pay a considerable proportion of the rates which will bring 
comfort to all. The working class must be housed in proper 
dwellings, so many to the acre; their locality also must 
be out of the direction of the evils that factories can 
bring. Proper open spaces must be provided in their 
immediate neighbourhood, and many features which are quite 
distinctive to the class and style of life, which can only be 
provided for in the early stages of town planning develop- 


ment, have to exercise the thoughts and minds of all 
concerned. 


The R.I.B.A. Alfred Bossom Travelling Studentship. 

The subject set by the jury for the R.I.B.A. Alfred Bossom 
Travelling Studentship is as follows :— 

A company is formed for the purpose of developing an island 
site 150 ft. by 100 ft. in the business quarter of a first-class 
provincial town of not less than 400,000 inhabitants. 2 

The student is required to name the town and the position 
of the site, and to submit a scheme as architect to the company 
which complies with the following conditions :— 

(a) He is to state the annual value of the site. . 

(b) The property is to be developed to the best advantage, 
say as a store, shop, offices, banks, etc., and the capital expended 
must be such as with its revenue will appeal to the public under 
current conditions; the capitalisation of the company being 
stated in outline. 

(c) Local rates to be stated. 

(d) The height is to be left to the student, but is not to exceed 
100 feet to the springing of the roof, but there may be two floors 
in the roof. 

(e) The model bye-laws of the Ministry of Health or similar 
enactment must be assumed. 

(f) Promotion and legal expenses to be estimated at £2,000. 

(g) Central heating must be provided. 

The scale of plans, elevations and sections is to be + in. 
to 1 ft. No perspective drawing will be allowed, and no repe- 
tition of plans or elevations is required. Drawings may be 
lightly tinted in monochrome. 

The report accompanying the plans must deal with the approxi- 
mate cost of building and the financial return of the whole scheme. 

Associates of the Royal Institute who have not passed 
through one of the schools included in the competition are 
required to deliver their designs and reports (in competition 
for a Silver Medal) at the Royal Institute not later than 5 p.m. 
on Monday, December 1, 1924. 

Schools of Architecture included: in the competition are 
required to announce that Monday, December 1, 1924, is 
the closing date for the. local Silver Medal Competitions. The 
local juries should meet as soon as possible after December I, 
1924. The Silver Medal designs and reports must be submitted 
to the Royal Institute not later than 5 p.m. on Wednesday. 
December 31, 1924. : 

In the case of schools not recognised for exemption from 
the R.I.B.A. final examination the local award of a Silver Medal 
is subject to the approval of the jury for the Gold Medal and 
Studentship. 
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The Renaissance of Birmingham. 


A somewhat scathing indictment of Birmingham’s 
defects, more particularly from an architectural point of 
view, was made recently by Mr. Rupert Savage, in his 

residential address, entitled “‘ The Renaissance of Birming- 
ham” to the Birmingham Architectural Association. 

The Renaissance of Birmingham, said Mr. Savage, was 
not only inevitable in the natural course of growth, but 
was a movement much overdue. The present state of the 
city might be summarised as a huge agglomeration of 
human beings crowded into a formless mass of mean streets 
and shabby buildings. Considering its great size, Birming- 
ham was singularly lacking in fine main thoroughfares, and 
there were few streets having any pretensions to size or 
dignity. There were few open spaces, and such as existed 
were irregular in plan and devoid of buildings of a monu- 
mental or impressive character. The public buildings were 
few and scattered, and whatever merit they might possess 
was largely discounted by an absence of logical grouping. 
~ What was needed was vigorous and enlightened leader- 
ship. Mr. Neville Chamberlain recently spoke in strong 
terms respecting the necessity for civic improvement, but 
he stressed the social rather than the esthetic side of the 
question. Among the ranks of the City Council there were 
a number of capable and energetic workers in the cause of 
betterment. 

Dealing with those aspects of the “ betterment ’’ ques- 


tion which more closely concerned the architect’s profession 


yiz., the improvement in town planning and street archi- 
tecture, Mr. Savage said the first step was to arouse the 
interest and enlist the sympathy of the man in the street. 
The second step was to make a general survey of future 
developments. The third, and perhaps the most important, 
was to ascertain what could be commenced now and 
accomplished during the present generation. When they 
came to survey the programme of future development, 
they quickly came up against the fact that they were 
dealing with a full grown (if badly developed) town. Town 
planning enthusiasts were apt to forget the existence of 
vested interests and seated industries, and seemed to think 
they were planning a new city on an open plain. In the 
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centre of our town in particular, it was impossible ruth- 
lessly to demolish whole thoroughfares and extinguish old- 
established commercial interests. Courage and foresight 
were requisite in preparing a scheme for controlling the 
future development of the town, but there was also need 
for a judicious blend of idealism and common sense. The 
City Council had been engaged for some years on the 
task of town planning Birmingham, and much useful work 
had been done. What they might hope for and plan for 
in the future development of the city was a complete and 
comprehensive town plan of the town and suburbs with 
due regard to the architectural and artistic aspects of the 
subject. They also hoped to see the erection of a public 
hall adequate to the needs of the city, and the provision 
of a really fine exhibition hall to replace the obsolete 
Bingley Hall. They might see the renovation of the fine 
Market Hall, and the re-arrangement of the wholesale 
markets on a coherent plan. . 

As to what could be done now, or in the immediate 
future as the contribution of their generation to the greater 
scheme, Mr. Savage urged that the City Council could do 
a great deal by putting into execution many schemes now 
under consideration. The most pressing need was for the 
completion and publication of the town plan for inner 
Birmingham. The present uncertainty as to street widen- 
ing and frontage lines was a serious hindrance to freeholders 
and building-owners alike. The Council might proceed with 
the planning of the new public square at the bottom of 
Broad Street, and encourage the rebuilding of that street. 
The scheme for a new thoroughfare across New Street 
station was a project of the first magnitude, and it was to 
be hoped would be considered in relation to the remodelling 
or rebuilding of New Street station, which was at present 
not only an obstruction but an eyesore. In the matter of 
housing, the Council could materially aid the orderly 
development of new or partly developed districts by 
inaugurating a building policy having some regard to the 
amenities of lay-out and architectural composition. The 
present type of new house might be economically sound, 
but left much to be desired in the matter of design. 
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HUGHTOWN, ST. MARY’S, SCILLY ISLES. Ricuarpson & Ginx, Architects. 
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SKETCH OF STORNOWAY TOWN IMPROVEMENT. T. Rarruzs Davison, Architect. 


Berks, Bucks, & Oxon Architectural Association. 


The second of a course of four lectures on Architecture 
arranged by the Reading Society of Architects in conjunction 
with the Reading branch of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion was given in the large hall at University College, Reading, 
at. a recent meeting, when the chair was taken by Mr. 
Edward P. Warren, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., the President of the 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association. 

The lecture, which was on the “‘ Roman Point of View,” 
was illustrated by numerous beautiful lantern slides, and was 
much enjoyed by the appreciative audience of some four hundred 
who were present. 

The lecturer, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, opened his discourse by 
disclaiming any intention of proving that the Roman people 
would have acknowledged a point of view at all. Probably, 
since the best art was spontaneous, they had no consciousness 
of a policy in architecture as a nation. National views on 
architecture were, he pointed out, very different affairs from the 
traditions and secrets within the craft itself. 

Setting aside as erroneous the notion that the Romans were 
mere blind copiers of the Greeks and artless appropriators of 
the achievements of other and earlier nations, he proceeded by 
the aid of slides to develop his opinions on the trend of archi- 
tectural cause and effect in the greater periods of Roman supre- 
macy. ‘The conditions and problems of Rome had, said the 
lecturer, a quite extraordinary parallel in the circumstances of 
modern England. There was hardly a problem of our own, 
however baffling, to which we could not apply the test ‘‘ What 
would Rome have done ?”’ and very few to which Rome did 
not supply either an answer or a suggestion. 

The Roman position as regards anterior architecture, wherever 
found, was not that it was foreign stuff to be borrowed, but that, 
Rome being mistress of European civilisation, it was Rome’s. 

Further, the employment of anterior forms, developed or un- 
developed, was not pillage, but merely the carrying out of that 
process of learning on the past which was the only acceptable 
method of architecture in any of the great periods. 


The third of the course of four lectures on Architecture 
arranged by the Reading Society of Architects, in conjunction 
with the Reading Branch of the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, was given before an appreciative audience in the large 
Hall at University College, Reading. 

The chair was taken by Mr. W. Galt Millar, F.S.I., the Chair- 
man of the Executive of the Reading Society of Architects. 

The lecture, which was on ‘‘ The Medizval Point of View,” was 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The lecturer, Major H. C. Corlette, O.B.E., R.B.C., F.R.1L.B.A., 
began his address by referring to the evidence of a continually 
developing tradition of building through all periods of oy 
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It was to be seen in the relationship of Greek and Roman id 
of design to one another and of both to earlier Egyptian fon 
He then showed that all medieval building was related 
Roman work, either by direct influence or through the w 
of the Byzantine builders. But the medieval point of vi 
grew rapidly away from both these influences and moved on 
the use of new methods unknown before. It was not apparen 
a conscious view, but rather an attitude of mind, an instinct 
freedom that enabled them to make discoveries. They w 
practical hard-working men not moved by weak emotions, | 
stirred by energy of mind and body to overcome new proble 
of structure by every and any scientific device they could v 
But in this spirit of enterprise, of experiment, they attacl 
all questions whether of government, of administration, or 
building. By doing so they discovered the practical superior 
of the pointed arch over other forms as a means by which 
solve the special difficulties presented to them. In the res 
they produced all the wonderful varieties of Gothic architectt 
But this Gothic work, which in itself was an expression of tl 
sense of freedom, of liberty, was used under organised a 
approved restraints. In the northern parts of Europe tl 
built as the climate required and the materials available allow 
and in the South they allowed the same considerations of se’ 
to influence them in their work. Geography left its impress 
on their architecture. They never copied others who | 
built before them, and they never imitated their own successe, 
The influence of the medizeval point of view was not confil 
to a period from, say, the tenth to the fifteenth century; 
extended, especially in England, till the end of the sixteer 
century and later, and during the latter part of this period 4 
Gothic mind was at work experimenting, with wonderful succ« 
on the new and more modern problems of planning and desi 
Gothic architecture was not a thing of religious impulse 
feudal demands, not a thing of traceries and cusps, or any ot 
particular details. It was more an attitude of mind t 
attacked questions of building with sound sense, converting 
difficulties of plan or construction into something useft 
beautiful. Tradition among the craftsmen was its backboi 
co-operation among them gave it power. The craft guilds wer 
school of workers. They were in fact a Workers’ Educatio 
Association, and they lived and learned, not only by books 
words, but by the things they could touch and see, -alw: 
searching for ideas of perfection by means of action and ad 
ture, experiment and enterprise. The mediseval point of 
produced achievements which have never been equalled in bea’ 
nor surpassed in brilliance of intellectual power. 


Only 94 houses have at present been built at Cubley Gar 
Village, though the original idea was to erect 400. Mes 
Cammell Laird & Co. are quite willing to transfer land 4 in 
district to the Council for building purposes. 
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FIRST PORTION OF THE LAY-OUT OF SHORTSTOWN, HARROWDEN, BEDFORD. Cackxerr & Burns Dick, Architects. 


North of England. 


he plans of 65 self-contained houses to be built in various 
8 of Newcastle-on-Tyne passed the Town and Street 
rovements Committee last week. 
ne Gosforth Urban District Council are erecting 24 semi- 
ched houses in Farnon Road, and six similar houses in 
odge Road. Mr. George Nelson, the engineer and surveyor 
he Council, has the details under his care and supervision. 
1¢ Kiveton Park Council have purchased land for an addi- 
al housing scheme at Dinnington. The Ministry of Health 
shortly be requested to approve of the payment of a subsidy 
‘spect to 30 houses. 
1e Scarborough Town Council have been urged to make an 
7 start in connection with the erection of houses. Sites are 
nt in Tollergate, Church Stairs Street, Potters Lane, and at 
back of Longwestgate. 
ie Manchester Corporation Buildings Committee has passed 
8 for four houses in Wilton Road ; four houses in Crumpsall 
2; a house in Park Road; 59 houses in Middleton Road, 
sh Avenue, Redford Road, Kendall Road and Welford Road ; 
houses, Sherdley Road. 
t. Samuel Chesney, architect, is erecting 20 houses at Little 
», Purston, near Pontefract. 
ghteen houses are to be built for Mr. Austin Hopkinson at 
enshaw, Manchester. 
te Conisborough Urban Council have accepted the tender 
nitted by Messrs. W. Measley & Sons, of Mexborough, for 
erection of 22 non-parlour type houses for £7,832, and for 
5 parlour type houses at £3,088. 
1e Penistone Council have decided to add to the Govern- 
5 subsidy and bring the total grant for each house up to 
“Subject to the conditions of the 1923 Housing Act being 
out. 


South and West of England. 


Forty houses are to be erected on the Fishponds Housing site, 
Bristol. Mr. L. 8. McKenzie, the city engineer and surveyor, 
is carrying out these building operations. 

Local Torquay builders are hoping to receive municipal 
support and facilities in their scheme for the erection of between 
80 and 100 small houses. 

Mr. Percy Coad, architect, has designed a block of 60 flats in 
Mosul Way for the Bromley Town Council. 

A scheme which involves the clearance of about three acres 
and the displacement of 1,166 persons is to be carried out at 
once in what is known as George’s Road and Brand Street areas, 
Holloway, London. The cost of acquisition and clearance is 
estimated at £34,500 gross, exclusive of the cost of building new 
houses. The likely deficiency per annum is estimated at £3,500, 
which will be borne equally by the State and London County 
Council. 

The first 50 houses to be erected by the Bromley Rural Council 
have been allocated to the following parishes : fourteen divided 
between St. Paul’s Cray and St. Mary Cray in the proportion of 
ten to the former and four to the latter ; Knockholt Parish to 
have eight houses; a further twenty to be divided between 
Keston Downe and Cudham, 12 to the first-named and four to 
each of the other parishes, and the last eight to be built in 
Chelsfield and only under certain circumstances in Farnborough. 
In the event of the Ministry of Health granting the erection of a 
further or second 50 houses when the first have been erected, 
the Housing Committee have recommended the following 
division: Ten for St. Mary Cray and two for St. Paul’s Cray ; 
eight at Grigg’s Cross, Orpington; eight at Peckington Lane, 
Farnborough ; six at World’s End Lane, Chelsfield ; another 
eight at Hawes Lane, West Wickham; and eight on sites in 
Hayes. 
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General News. 


North of England. 


Building operations in Manchester are fairly active. A 
row of shops are being built near All Saints’. In Rusholme 
service flats and several shops are going up. The Manchester 
and Salford Co-operative Society are building shops, hall and 
general stores in Platt Lane and Tinton Lane, Rusholme. In 


Ducie Street a grocery warehouse is in progress of erection. 


Off Lower Mosley Street, in Calder Street, a warehouse and 
another building of like character are going up in Sherbourne 
Street. In spite of the depression in the cotton trade a big 
cotton mill for the Fine Cotton Spinners in Vickers Street, Miles 
Platting, is gradually taking shape. The Technical Schools 
in Queen’s Road, Cheetham, though already reported in a 
recent issue, must be included in this list. Messrs. Hardy’s 
furniture stores in Victoria Street is another. In Levenshulme, in 
the Stockport Road, a billiard hall and shops are being erected. 
Messrs. Harrods are extending their premises at the corner of 
King Street and Deansgate, and there is Lewis’s extension in 
Mosley and Meal Streets. At Clayton the Clayton Aniline Co. 
are extending their premises; and at Gorton the works of 
Messrs. Beyer and Peacock are being extended. A meeting 
hall in Raby Street, Moss Side, must not be forgotten; and 
the Grove Hill Lads’ Club, Elizabeth Street, Cheetham ; and 
the extension of Ashbourne Hall, the hostel connected with 
the Manchester University women’s section. £95,955 is to be 
spent by the Manchester Improvements Committee with the 
site for the extension of the Town Hall. New offices are also to 
be erected in Fountain Street, Manchester. 

At the corner of Peasholm Road and the North Bay promenade, 
the Scarborough Town Council propose to erect a café at the 
cost of £6,500. 

More schools are needed by the Urban District Council of 
Scunthorpe, who have decided to bring the matter before the 
West Riding County Council. 

The Borough Surveyor of Darlington has prepared plans for 
baths in the town which are to cost £14,000. 

The heating arrangements at Orford Street School, Man- 
chester, are to be remodelled. 

Mr. W. ‘Aubery Thomas, architect, has prepared the plans 
for a hotel restaurant and café in Clayton Square, Liverpool. 

A new central hall is required at Attercliffe, Sheffield, by the 
Wesleyans and great efforts are being made to collect the 
necessary funds. 


South and West of England. 

A new telephone exchange is to be erected at Sedding Street, 
S.W., for the Sloan district. Quite a number of these new 
telephone exchange buildings have been erected and left in an 
incomplete state. We are able to call to mind one not far 
from the Tower of London, and another near Red Lion Street, 
W.C. 

The Ashstead War Memorial Village Hall scheme has been 
taken a stage further towards materialisation. The plans have 
been selected, and, subject to a few minor amendments, they 
will be carried through. 

The Cliff Railway scheme at Babbacombe, Torquay, was 
expected shortly to receive the sanction of the Ministry of 
Transport. The company hoped to have the work finished 
and in running order in July, 1924. 

The prospect of the Great Western Railway building a railway 
line from Bridgwater to Williton was very promising. This 
line would open up a considerable tract of country. 

The Margate Art Schools are to be altered and extended. 
The cost of the proposed building operations will be about 
£5,000. 

Mr. Alan E. Munby, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, is the 
architect who is carrying out the extensions to the East Surrey 
Hospital at Reigate. 

Mr. E. Barber, architect of Broadstairs, has prepared the 
necessary plans for the alterations and additions at 8 Market 
Place, Faversham, for Messrs. Barclay’s Bank, Ltd. 

Major Williams, architect, is carrying out his designs of the 
Church Hall for St. Katherine’s Parochial Council, Merstham, 
Surrey. 

The new Mayor of Exeter gave some indication of the activities 
that were on the programme of the Council for the coming year. 
The Town Council intend to extend their water supply under- 
takings. The electricity department had a big scheme in hand. 
A new Library, etc., was,to be erected on Northernhay. 


Midlands. 


Schemes for the alleviation of unemployment are to be carried 
out at Colsterworth and Foston by the Kesteven County Council. 
Together they will cost £35,000. 


The stations on the Great Western Railway Co.’s sys 
named Rowley Regis and Blackheath are to be extended 
a cost of £50,000. 

The plans for the new Ely pumping station have been prepz 
by the Rural District Council Surveyor, and possibly invitat; 
for tenders will soon be issued. 

Mr. C. M. Hadfield, architect, St. James Street, Sheff 
has designed the plans, and will supervise the building operat: 
connected with the extensions to the infirmary at Glossop, 
the Board of Guardians. 

The Cottage Hospital at Longton, Staffordshire, is to 
enlarged and extended ; £20,000 is to be spent on these wo 

Mr. Beswick, architect of Chester, has designed for the Che 
Education Committee a school to accommodate 400 pupil; 
Moreton. 


Wales. : 


A new concert hall, library and institute is to be built 
Caerphilly, Glamorganshire. Mr. Walter Rosser, architect. 
surveyor, 72 Bridge Street, Newport, Mon., has prepared 
designs and will control the building operations. 

Work is to start at once in connection with the long promi 
High Street Station at Swansea. Messrs. Caffin and Co., Lon¢ 
have secured a contract valued at £67,500 for certain of 
improvements. Other contracts will be let early next y: 
The estimated cost of these operations is placed at £300,00 

Big improvements are to be carried out at Queen Sti 
Station, Cardiff. At Caerphilly two new locomotive shops 
to be built. Another depot of the same kind is to be built 
Llanelly. Improved and new ventilation plant is to be insta 
for the Severn Tunnel. The bulk of the contracts at pres 
let in connection with the improvements at the Cardiff De 
pumping station have gone to the steel trades ; they amo 
in value to nearly £62,000. Altogether, £120,000 has b 
authorised for this work. ) 

The Mayor of Newport, Mon., in his election address, sta 
that, for the staff employed by the municipality, the Tc 
Hall was altogether inadequate. | 

The Great Western Railway Company propose to carry : 
extensive alterations at Pwllheli Station. | 

There is considerable indication of the intention of the Gi 
Western Railway Company intending to construct a new june 
between the Rhymney line and the Taff Vale Roath bra 
near Roath Park. 

£1,500,000 has been guaranteed to the North Wales Po 
Co., Ltd., for the erection of a plant in North Wales. 


Scotland. 

The Ministry of Transport has made a grant of £4,525 tows 
the reconstruction of the bridge over the River Cart at Rivert 
Bridge. The total cost of these operations are estimated 
£18,100. With regard to the reconstruction of the bridge c 
the Monkland canal at Cumbernauld Road, the Ministry h 
contributed £5,050. They will contribute 50 per cent. tows 
the cost of the bridge over the River Clyde at Oswald Street 

The Bank Line, Ltd., have received a Treasury guarat 
of £1,800,000, which is to defray the expenses in connection W 
the construction of 19 motor ships at Govan. 

The invitations for tenders for maintenance works in speci 
trades during the period of three years from January Ist, 192/ 
for Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Aberdeen and Dundee, h 
been issued by the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, 

The electricity works belonging to the town of Dumfries | 
to be extended at a cost of £22,000. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


NOVEMBER 29, 1873. 

CoNCRETE HovusEs IN SYDNEY. 

Concrete, as a material for constructing houses, was {i 
introduced into Sydney by Mr. J. Barnett, the Colonial pe ie 
According to the last journals, Mr. J. Young, architect, inv: 
a number of people to inspect some houses in William Str 
Hyde Park, of which the flooring and roof, as well as the wii 
were formed of a concrete composed of coke, sand, and Portl| 
cement. In those houses concrete has been used for the a 


dahs on the ground-floor, the whole space below being avail: 
for rooms. The upper verandah or balcony floors are als¢ 
concrete. The floors of the hall, passages, lobbies, and la 
ings are all of concrete. The roofs are throughout of the si 
material, being slightly arched, and are covered with asphé 
It seems strange to find it so stated of a new colony, but} 
principal advantage which is claimed for concrete | 
by the Sydney papers is “‘ economy of space.” 
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A STEEL LATHING 
OF GREAT RIGIDITY 


Hy-Rib, as its name implies, is a Steel Sheathing 
stiffened by rigid high ribs. The material is 
expanded in such a manner as to give a perfect 
key for the application of Concrete or Plaster. 
Hy-Rib does away with expensive labour and 
centering, saving much time in erection. It gives 
permanent Fire-resisting Construction for vertical 
or horizontal planes, the lath surface being 
perfectly straight and true. 

Architects specify Hy-Rib for all types of com- 
mercial and domestic buildings 


Applications for Hy-Rib Handbook 
will receive our immediate attention. 
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Open Fire and Enclosed Types. 7 sizes—23 to 188 gallons per hour. 
All heating surface direct—highly efficient. Wide waterways. 
Ample cleanout facilities. Can be made rustless for soft water. 


NATIONAL QADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


ices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 


Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: ‘‘ Radiators, Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. | Telegrams: ‘‘ Idealrad, London.” 
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Law Courts. 
An Estate Agent’s Claim. 


Before the Lord Chief Justice, in the King’s Bench Division, 
on November 23, Mr. Reginald Cracknell, of 42 Maddox Street, 
London, sued Mrs. Elizabeth Young, of 104 Station Road, 
Hendon, for £65 fees due for professional work done by the 
plaintiff as an architect. Mr. Croome Johnson, for Mr. Cracknell, 
explained that his client was an estate agent and surveyor and not 
a qualified architect, but in that part of his business he was 
assisted by a Mr. Hansom, who was qualified. In his capacity 
as an estate agent Mr. Cracknell sold land on a small estate at 
Hendon, and in October, 1922, came in touch with Mrs. Young, 
who wanted to build a shop and house at that place. She came 
prepared with a blue print plan which did not quite meet the 
bye-laws, and requested him to get out another set of plans, to 
get in touch with a builder and to sell her the land. A firm of 
builders, Messrs. Staples, tendered to build the premises for 
£1,300, and the land was £350. So really he was acting in a 
threefold capacity, as estate agent, as one of the persons selling 
the land, and the person who executed the plans. Mrs. Young 
paid a deposit of £40, and the receipt was the unfortunate docu- 
ment that gave Mrs. Young her defence to this action. It indi- 
cated that the deposit was in part payment of the agreed purchase 
price of £1,650, whereas it was not intended that the sum should 
include the plaintiff's fees as architect. 


The Lord Chief Justice: The purchase price was £1,650. 
Was that the agreed price for the buildings, land and plans ? 

Counsel: It is said that it includes plans, but the real position 
is this, that the lady really built the house and the plaintiff was 
her architect. 

The Lord Chief Justice asked why Mr. Cracknell did not tell 
the defendant in the early stages that he would have to charge 
fees. 

Counsel explained that Mrs. Young came to plaintiff with a 
draft plan, and he assumed that she expected to pay him fees 
for his work as architect. 

In his evidence plaintiff denied that he agreed to erect the 
building, prepare plans and see the thing through for the lump 
sum of £1,650. He paid Mr. Hansom his fees for assisting as 
architect. 

Mr. H. G. Robertson (for defendant): If you intended to 
charge her fees, why did you not tell her so ?—When I take a 
commission to prepare plans I don’t discuss fees at once. I get 
on with the work and send my account in. 

His Lordship said Mr, Cracknell had given his evidence with 
great candour, but his case was difficult to prove in the circum- 
stances, especially seeing that Mrs. Young had said in the early 
stages that she could not afford to pay more than £1,650. Plaintiff 
ought to have told her about fees he would charge. 

Mr. Croome Johnson persisted that Mr. Cracknell became 
architect in fact, and nothing more. 

His Lordship said he thought the defendant agreed to pay a 
lump sum of £1,650 to cover the whole matter, and the receipt 
given by plaintiff for the deposit seemed to support that agree- 
ment, as did other contemporary documents. It was not until 
the building was practically completed that plaintiff said any- 
thing about fees. Therefore his Lordship held that there was 
no promise to pay the plaintiff fees as architect—in fact, the docu- 
ments excluded the plaintiff's claim for fees. Judgment would 
be entered for defendant, with costs. 


Associateship of the R.I.B.A. 


The Board of Architectural Education desire to draw 
attention to the following decision of H.M. Board of Education 
with reference to technical teachers’ qualifications: ‘ Archi- 
tecture.—H.M. Board of Education recognise the Associate- 
ship of the R.I.B.A. (if awarded after passing the examinations 
of the Institute) as the equivalent to degrees of Universities in 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 


Trade Notes. 
Road Work at Middlesbrough. 


The main stream of traffic between Ormesby, South Bank, 
Guisborough and Middlesbrough concentrates in North Ormesby 
at Langbaurgh Place. The daily wear and tear to which the 
road surface is subjected at this point is probably heavier than 
anywhere else in the district. It is interesting to note in conse- 
quence, that the relaying of this section of the highway is 
under the direction of the Ministry of Transport and is being 
carried out in accordance with the latest methods of road con- 
struction. 
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A concrete foundation 7 inches to 8 inches thickness is k 
laid on an excavated formation, and the concrete layer ig 
forced by ‘‘Maxweld’’ Fabric—a special steel interlo 
double layer reinforcement supplied by Messrs. Richard Hill & 
Ltd., reinforced concrete engineers, of Middlesbrough 
London. 

Messrs. Richard Hill & Co.’s Double Layer Fabric, used in 
roadway, is manufactured from steel to British Standard spi 
cation, weight 10 1b. per yard super, and is designed to pro 
for flexure, contra-flexure and shear stresses. ‘“ Maxw: 
Double Layer Fabric, for which a patent has been applie 
designed on the well-known principle of a lattice girder, a 
quite capable of supporting workmen walking about on top y 
out fear of dislodging or displacing the top layer. “‘ Maxwe 
is claimed to be the only perfectly rigid Double Layer reinfc 
ment on the market. . 

The underside of the reinforcement is laid 2 inches from 
bottom of the concrete. In this way the steel fabric is bro: 
within both tensile and contraction strains of the road 
foundation. 

The concrete is gauged 6 to 1, 44 to 4% broken slag, lit 
sand, and 1 of Portland cement. This is all rammed round 
steel fabric and provides a practical safeguard against 
formation of voids. Ness 

A sand bedding is superimposed on the concrete and 
pressed to 2 inch thickness. The road surface is completec 
this bedding with 4 inch deep Whinstone Setts, the joints b. 
racked with chippings and grouted with Portland cement | 
sand gauged 3 to l. | 

The whole section from formation level to surface is solidi 
in one complete mass, the process being facilitated by kee} 
the traffic off the work for some considerable time. The x 
when complete, will be very substantial, and is designed effecti: 
to withstand the heavy and ever-increasing motor-lorry 
wagon traffic over this busy thoroughfare. 


Interior Fittings. 

The firm of Robert Adams, of 3and5 Emerald Street, Holb 
London, W.C.1, has specialised for many years in the ma 
facture of door springs and other building accessories. Man: 
the important buildings recently erected in the City. of Lonc 
Kingsway, and Regent Street, have been fitted with the “} 
tor’’ door-spring. Some of the principal buildings which h 
been supplied by Messrs. Robert Adams with their springs 
fittings are the following :— 

The new London County Hall; University College, Go 
Street ; British Museum Extensions; Bush House, Aldwy 
No. 324 Regent Street ; Galeries Lafayette ; Trafalgar Hou 
the new premises of Messrs. Liberty & Co., Selfridge & | 
Marshall & Snelgrove, Bourne & Hollingsworth, Hamley Br 
Saxone Boot Co., Lilley & Skinner, Gorringe’s, Whiteley’s, 
Walmer House ; Anglo South American Bank Extension; F. 
bury Circus House, E.C.; Messrs. Lyons’ New Restaurz 
Coventry Street; Guardian Insurance Offices, King Wilk 
Street; Lloyd’s Bank, King William Street; New Rc 
Theatre, Drury Lane; the Yokohama Specie Bank, Shangh 
Société Générale de Paris, Regent Street, as well as some of | 
new Cunard Liners. 

Among the special features of the “ Victor” door-spri 
may be mentioned the great reliability of their adie 
checking action. | 

They also give an exceptionally wide angle of opening i 
closing, are provided with an automatic compensating i 


| 


and the closing power and speed are both easily adjustabl 
required. The London “ Victor” single-action pattern 0 
through a radius of 190 degrees (the half-circle). 


Another valuable point is that they hold the doors firmly 
the closed position, and yield agreeably when cpenin 
essential feature of such articles in business houses and stor 

The shallow patterns were designed to meet the requiremeé 
of the ferro-concrete construction of floors. These patt 
can be fixed into floors which do not provide more than I} 
depth for joists and girders, and the adjustable checking dev 
in these patterns, which consists of a sealed cylinder, preve. 
floor stains. 

The “ Victor ” door-springs are made in a variety of patter 
suitable for single and double action doors of any size. " 
range of models includes those for fixing in the floor and ov 
head. Pneumatic floor springs hinges are also a speciality 
this firm. 

The number of types manufactured by the firm of Rob 
Adams are numerous, and may be said to cover every mod 
requirement in this direction, including window gearing, Pa' 
bolts, reversible window fittings, casement bolts and fit. 
and door furniture. 
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“ Extras.” 


We were amused at the expression of many of those 
who listened to Lord Riddell’s remarks on “ Extras ”’ 
at the last meeting of the Architecture Club, for it was 
evident that some architects considered discussion of 
such matters was not entirely decent. It must be 
admitted that Lord Riddell did not convey the idea 
that he was surcharged with a sense of poetry, but 
“was in sympathy with what we may describe as the 
Philistinism of the man in the street. But we see no 
reason why architects should be afraid of talking 
about ‘“‘ extras.”’ In themselves they are neither good 
nor bad, but mark changed intention or growth 
of scope, and may arise from many causes. There are 
client’s extras and architect’s extras, and both have 
to be paid, but it is the last category and not the first 
about which the architect need be troubled. 

Now the client’s extras arise from several causes, 
the first of which is a failure to understand what he 
really wants until he sees it before him. Scale drawings 
convey little to the average client, and perspectives 

are often misleading because they give a false 

relative importance to a building in relation to its 

surroundings. Detail which is conspicuous in a 

drawing frequently does not maintain the same 

relative value when it is seen as executed work, and 
the architect is often surprised at its apparent unim- 

‘portance. A building also will always look shorter, 

| higher and squarer in effect than its representation in 

two dimensions, and effects of colour are very hard 
to convey, while they frequently dominate other 
factors in design. 

| Simplicity i is a virtue, but bareness is a fault, and in 

aiming at the one it is easy to become entangled in the 

) pitfalls of the other, while we know that what looks 

_yery simple may well be at the same time relatively 

_ costly. 

_ The client’s “extras” are, therefore, usually the 

result of a failure to realise effects from drawings, or, 
on the other hand, the discovery of new wants as he 
sees the building taking shape, and the architect is 
responsible for neither if he has taken proper trouble 

' to explain his scheme at the outset. All that need be 
said about them is that it is wise, wherever possible, 
_ to let the client know what he will have to pay for any 
| change or addition he makes at the time, for it is only 
human to take an optimistic view of the probable 
cost of anything we wish to do. A client may 

\grumble at the cost of an item if presented to him 
_ separately, when he would willingly pay for it if it 
_ Were included in a lump sum. 

Indeed it may be questioned whether if we were to 
| take the itemised costs of a building of any preten- 
sions, and let the client know what they amounted to, 
‘he would not press for the omission of esthetic 

I necessities in order to reduce expense, while he would 
be perfectly willing to accept an estimate including 
the amounts objected. to. 

An architect’s extras are in another category. They 


may arise from insufficient quantities, or an imperfect 
specification, or, on the other hand, from the architect’s 
inability to work within the limits of the conditions 
he himself is responsible for. Or they may be occa- 
sioned by a wish to improve his design by additions 
and changes which occur to him as being desirable. 
Unless such changes are necessary for stability or some 
practical requirement, the architect is simply courting 
subsequent trouble if he does not obtain his client’s 
consent to the additional éxpenses incurred at the time, 
because it is safe to say that most men are less enthu- 
siastic about a building scheme at completion than 
they are at the outset. 

They frequently wish either they had not spent 
so much on building or that they had not built at all, 
whether such a view is wise or not, for it is after we 
have been committed to a scheme, and not at the 
moment of choice, that the full advantages of the 
alternative course are realised or fancied. 

But Lord Riddell’s remarks had special reference 
to speculative and business buildings, and the full 
disadvantage of extras is in these cases most 
apparent. The building speculator builds not for 
pleasure, but for profit, and a relatively small increase 
of cost, combined with a slight falling off in selling 
or letting values, may make the undertaking a failure. 

This is especially the case, because with most under- 
takings the speculator makes his profit by investing 
a comparatively small amount of money himself 
and borrowing the rest at a low rate of interest. ‘This 
being paid, he looks to make a good return on the 
amount of his own capital invested, and his calculations 
are easily thrown out by a comparatively small 
increase of building costs. 

We do not wonder that such men—and they are 
among those from whom the architect may frequently 
get most profitable employment—should, like Lord 
Riddell, be very insistent on the danger of extras, and 
it is doubtless architects who are most careful in this 
respect who will, if they have ability and skill, secure 
the greatest professional opportunities. The architect 
is in such cases a necessary factor in a money-making 
scheme, and it is by his success or failure in this limited 
capacity, and not by his esthetic shill, that his future 
success will be determined. 

We sometimes wonder whether it is altogether wise 
—in our own interests—to talk so much of the art of 
architecture, except behind closed doors, for the art of 
architecture primarily concerns ourselves, while the 
general public which employs us is chiefly interested in 
getting the buildings it wants arranged suitably and at a 
price it is willing to pay. We may satisfy the require- 
ments of art, but we shall not be paid for doing so, 
but for handing over buildings which suit our clients’ 
requirements without callmg on them to pay more 
than they originally agreed upon doing. There is, 
therefore,.a good deal to be said for discussing art 
behind closed doors and extras in public. 
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Our Illustrations. 


OFFICES IN OXFORD STREET. 


P. & O. LINER 8.8. “ MOOLTAN.” 

The s.s. “‘ Mooltan,”’ a P. & O. liner of about 20,800 gross tons, 
is 625 ft. by 73 ft. by 44 ft., has a cruiser stern, and is fitted with 
two pole masts. There are 11 bulkheads dividing the vessel 
into 12 watertight compartments, and the double bottom 
extends right fore and aft. The accommodation of the 
‘“ Mooltan ’’ provides for about 327 passengers in the first and 
329 in the second class. The first class dining saloon on the 
shelter deck is 9 feet high, and extends the whole breadth of the 
vessel. This apartment is panelled in simple Georgian style. 
The colour scheme is ivory white. The windows are arranged 
in pairs ; the comfort and well-being of the passengers having 
been the primary consideration. The first class smokeroom is 
situated on the promenade deck and is 9 feet 6 inches in height. 
There is a stained glass dome over the centre, and the walls are 
panelled and framed in cedarwood. The verandah, a very 
popular resort—especially on steamers travelling to the East— 
is situated at the after end of the smokeroom, and is arranged 
with loose chairs and tables. The reading, writing, and music 
room, which is also 9 feet 6 inches high, is on the forward end 
of the promenade deck, and is panelled and framed in sycamore. 
stained silver grey. Large brass vertical sliding windows have 
been fitted, and the furniture consists of open easy chairs, settees, 
writing and card tables, and a grand piano. On the promenade 
deck is also situated the first class lounge and diyan, the walls 
of which are panelled and painted ivory white. The first class 
staircase and entrances extend from the promenade deck down 
to the first class dining saloon, and there is an ornamental 
wrought iron balustrade to the stairs with oak handrail and a 
decorated dome skylight overhead. The first class bureau 
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and purser’s office are on the bridge deck at the first cla; 
entrance, the former on the starboard and the latter on the por 
side of the vessel. The first class cabins, which are of th 
tandem type, are situated on the shelter, bridge and promenad 
decks, and there are also a number of single and two-bert 
cabins. The second class accommodation includes the dinin 
saloon, seating about 272 persons and extending the whol 
breadth of the vessel. This apartment is fitted with sma 
rectangular tables, and is panelled, framed and finished whit 
with mahogany dado, the furniture being in the same wooc 
The smokeroom, which is on the bridge deck aft, has been fu 
nished with settees, small card tables and chairs upholstered j 
cowhide, and is panelled and framed in mahogany. On th 
bridge deck aft, just forward of the second class smokeroom, i 
situated the music room, which is panelled and framed in pine 
finished white with enrichments. The furniture is of mahogany 
The second class staircase and entrance extends from th 
promenade deck to the shelter deck, and is panelled in pin 
finished white with mahogany dado. The second class cabins 
which are on the bridge and shelter decks aft, are arranged 0) 
the tandem type, thus giving daylight to each room. Th 
* Mooltan ”’ has a very large and up-to-date electrical installation 
comprising bells, telephones, fans, heaters, auxiliary machinery 
service machinery and yarious ship appliances. Six 150 kw 
generators supply light and power, and in addition to these set 
there-is a 75 kw. dynamo, situated well above the water line 
which can supply light and power in emergency should the larg 
sets be out of commission. The vessel was built by Messrs 
Harland and Wolff, Ltd., Belfast, to whom we are indebted fo: 
the loan of their working drawings for illustration purposes, — 


Notes and Comments. 


The University of Calcutta and Indian Art. 


We have received volume X of the Journal of the 
Department of Letters of the University of Calcutta, which 
contains 8 essays written by Indians on different aspects of 
Indian art, literature and legend. A great deal more 
knowledge than we possess would be necessary before we 
could reasonably comment on most of them ; but the essay 
by Stella Kramrisch, Ph.D., of Vienna, on the contact of 
Indian Art with the art of other civilizations, those of 
Cambodia, Java, China, Japan and Greece, is very interesting 
and can be followed by those whose knowledge of Indian 
art is slight. The phase of art chiefly followed is that 
associated with Buddhism, and a large part of the analysis 
is concerned with the different type of representation of 
Buddha in the various countries. In Siam, for instance, 
“its refinement is less spiritual than: physical, all the 
features have grown thin, and sharp accents accentuate 
them with pointed outlines, ... This sort of sensitive 
rigidity, hardened modelling and sharp and pointed outlines, 
are typically Siamese.” In Java “a relief from Tjandi 
Prambanan maintains the rounded softness of Indian 
prototypes, while a disturbing eagerness bends arms and 
legs in unexpected angles and makes the physiognomies of 
men and women alike grin with malicious cruelty. 
Angular distortion of the Indian limbs and a cunning 
brutality of facial expression make Japanese reliefs, and 
especially those of Kastern Java, akin to the artistic 
expressions of Farther India.” A new flood of Indian 
influence spread after the eleventh century to the East of 
Java and the mixture produced a compromise of which 
the obverse has all the qualities of Indian form while the 
reverse exhibits those Malayo-Polynesian conception and 
the truth and perfection of each is alike. Java puts the 
full stop to Indian art in its propagation south-eastwards. 

The extension of Indian art to the south-east is colonial 
in the same sense as Greek art in Asia Minor, the indigenous 
traditions remain either subdued or untouched. Buddhist 
Sivait and Vishnait ideas and their corresponding forms 
and images were brought to the colonies and eagerly 


accepted, as is testified by their local taste, which in Jaya 
and Cambodia was far above provincialism. The writer 
traces Indian art in China, Japan, and in a measure in 
Kurope, where she says it was unobtrusive and of little 
consequence, showing itself in the Indianisation of the 
covers of ecclesiastic books in early centuries and with parts 
of ornament at Trier and Ravenna. It is a pity for 
Kuropean readers that this essay 18 not illustrated, as 
illustrations would render it far more lucid and under- 
standable. We have often wished that some of the energy 
which is expended on the mere bones of early researches 
here into the origin of masses of rude unworked stone could 
be diverted to India, where a great wealth of sculptured and 
architectural remains exist, which should prove of far 
greater interest. ee 

But many are deterred by a failure to recognise that what 
is absolutely foreign to our race may be of greater value 
and interest than the beginnings of European Art which 
may sometimes be discovered in lands far distant from 
those we are familiar with. . 


Wonders Will Never Cease. 4 
We learn on excellent authority quoted in a leading 
morning paper that a great discovery has been made by a 
Russian scientist, an aftermath, we may suppose, of the 
Bolshevist process of fermentation. It is said that by 
subjecting salt to great heat a notable change takes place, 
and from the products wire can be made which has many 
times the strength of steel. Many little things are 
promised as arising from this discovery—trains running at 
200 miles an hour, aeroplanes so light that one man can 
carry them, while our food and clothing will both cost us 
less, if indeed we are asked to pay for them at all. We are 
not given the date when all these and other wonders will 
be the common property of the enlightened nations, but 
it may be that we are all to receive these manifold blessings 
in the new year. Meantime, we hope the salt of common | 
kindness will impregnate Bolshevist souls, the lion lie down 
with the lamb, and the manipulators of the new material 
receive a safe but not excessive profit. 
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_ The Influence of an Architect on Literature. 


The influence of E. A. Rickards lives in the works of 
Arnold Bennett, whose last book, ** Riceyman’s Steps,” is 
full of evidence of the inspiration an author can gain from 
one of the most sordid and uninteresting districts of modern 
London. The friendship and community which existed 
between Rickards and Arnold Bennett has evidently 
directed the author’s attention to the individual expression 
and influence of buildings on those who see and use them. 
Both the architect and his works have been dealt with by 
Arnold Bennett, while Galsworthy in his ** Man of Property ” 
has been more engaged in the portrayal of the character and 
personal attributes of the architect who designed Soames’ 
country house. It would probably be true to say that both 
of the books mentioned will make some who never have 
given much thought to buildings look at them with a new 
eye, and we are led to speculate on what might have 
occurred had Shakespeare had the same intimate friendship 
for an architect as that which united Arnold Bennett and 
Rickards. 


An Estate Agent’s Architectural Services. 


We gave last week a report of a case in which an estate 
agent's claims for payment for architectural services were 
disallowed on the ground that he had never stated that he 
would charge for the services rendered, and the decision 
seems to us eminently just and fair. Architects are con- 
tinually being placed at a disadvantage because people do 
not realise the complexity and difficulty of their occupation, 
nor the necessity that exists of taking competent advice. 
They will spend a comparatively small sum on a site, the 
value of which they can easily compare with that of neigh- 
bouring land, and then they will be willing to entrust the 
erection of a building upon it, with the construction, cost, 
and type of which they are entirely ignorant, either to a 
builder who is making a profit on the construction or to 
some of those unqualified persons who get the work done 
“somehow.” They nearly always lose on these transactions 
more than they would pay in an architect’s fees, but they 
are not often able to make the direct comparison of results 
which would demonstrate their unwisdom. And yet 
most of these people, if they were buying a diamond ring, 
would take the advice of someone who knew the value of 
precious stones, though a very much smaller sum would 
probably be at stake. 


Tenders. 


‘The “Daily Herald” states that the Woolwich Board 
cf Guardians advertised for tenders for building work, and 
among those received was one from the Guild of Builders. 
The Board of Guardians decided to delete this, and would 
give members no explanation of the reason for their action, 
simply stating that by the terms of the advertisement they 
were not bound to accept the lowest or any tender. The 
Guild threatens to have this somewhat arbitrary action 
discussed in Parliament. We believe it would be far better 
for both public bodies and private owners to make a selec- 
tion of those they would like to tender first, and then invite 
them to do so, for it should be remembered that the prepara- 
tion of tenders costs time, money, and trouble, and it is 
disappointing to those who have tendered to find that 
their work would in any case be fruitless and without result. 

We do not say in a case like this that the Board of 
Guardians may not be justified in their action, but it is 
clear they have given the Guild ample reason to complain 
of the treatment accorded to them, which does not conform 
to our idea of fair play, whether the majority of the Board 


is Tory, as the “ Daily Herald” alleges, or of any cther . 


political complexion. 


Thirty professional and business women of Birmingham 
have been provided with suitably furnished and equipped service 
flats, inclusive of heating, cooking and cleaning, at a rent of 
25s. a week, or 32s. if two friends share a double flat. One 
might be inclined to hope that soon houses will be erected 
without subsidies and at an economic rent. Many would 
welcome the opportunity in London to live under similar con- 
ditions as those offered by the Bournville Village Trust. 
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A Historic Survey of Iona and Staffa. 


St. Albans and Herts Architectural and Archeclogical Society 
Meeting. 

The lecture of How to Study an Old English Church, which 
should have been given before the St. Albans and Herts Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Society by the Rey. E. E. C. Elford 
was by special request substituted by a paper on “ A Historic 
Survey of Iona and Staffa,” prepared by the same lecturer. 

Mr. C. FE. Jones presided, and the audience, although small, 
manifested a keen interest in the story told by the lecturer, who 
pointed out that, in going to Iona, we were visiting a place 
renowned not only in the history of these islands, but in Europe. 
There were two waves of Celtic invasion to their country—the 
Goidels, who came about B.c. 2,000, and the Brythons, who 
followed about B.c. 1,000. The former passed over to Ireland. 
pressed on by the more cultivated Brythons. In course of time, 
the latter were conquered by the Roman power. The native 
Britons entered into the life of the Empire and shared in its 
education and many became great scholars, with not only a good 
knowledge of Latin but evidently also of Greek. When all 
Europe was being invaded by the Goths and Vandals, this part 
of the Roman Empire was attacked by the Angles, Saxons, etc. 
Many of the Britons fled to Ireland, taking with them their 
education, and great schools and colleges were formed under 
Monastic ruie, which were able to send out fervent missionaries 
and earnest scholars to do a great part in the re-conversion of 
Europe. Such men as St. Columbanus, St. Gall and St. Malo. 
One such a school and monastery was founded by St. Columba in 
Iona, who left Ireland for that purpose in A.D. 563. 

By means of about 100 lantern slide views the audience were 
able to visualise the island and bay of the Coracle where St. 
Columba landed, the ancient parish church, the Nunnery and the 
restored Cathedral. A special point was made of the beautiful 
crosses and monumental stones ; these were carved by a family 
of stone carvers, the art being handed down from father to son, 
the date of these crosses and monuments extending from the time 
of St. Columba to the Reformation. Pictures were also shown 
of the site of the Monastery of St. Columba, marked by boulder 
stones, and of Staffa with its wonderful caves. 


Book Reviews. 
‘Plan Copying in Blacklines for Hot Countries.” 

We have received a small book which sets forth in plain, very 
understandable language, the method of procedure for obtaining 
satisfactory and lasting black and white copies of plans for use 
in hot climates. The book is written by Mr. B. J. Hall, 
M.I.Mech.E., and published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
price 2s. 6d. net, cloth stiff covers. Mr. Hall informs us*that 
ferro-gallic paper, owing to its rapid deterioration in humid 
atmosphere is not at all satisfactory. The process described in 
the book is one which was largely used by photo printers in 
England prior to the advent of Ordoverax. With a little practice, 
the author informs his readers, and just ordinary care, native 
operators who have been used to taking blue prints from originals 
will be able to secure permanent black and white prints by 
following the simple instructions set forth in this book. We 
think that architects in this country who are sending out copies 
of plans of work being erected in tropical climates would be well 
advised to insist upon the use of methods which will secure 
permanent copies, and thus eliminate the possibility of irritating 
delays. 


‘*Who’s Who in Architecture.” By Frederick Chatterton, 
F.R.LB.A. 25s. net. The Architectural Press. 

We appreciate the care and trouble taken in the preparation 
of ‘‘ Who’s Who in Architecture,” which will prove very useful 
to many. The weak point in all these publications is that they 
must depend on information given to the compilers by those 
applied to, and it therefore frequently follows that men who are 
not really prominent get long notices, while others, who have done 
more and occupy far greater professional positions only get short 
notices, because they have not treated the application as an 
opportunity of emerging into the limelight of publicity. We 
should, in this asin other volumes of like character, get an entirely 
false perspective of the relative merit or importance of men by 
reading the notices of their works, so that we might almost say 
that an inquirer using the book would frequently go astray unless 
he had the advice of those who were able to separate the wheat 
of real achievement from the immaterial chaff supplied by those 
who value publicity. But we appreciate the compiler’s difficulty 
and consider he has done his work well. 


The Hastings Corporation has passed the plans for a pair of 
semi-detached houses in Victoria Avenue. 
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The Cult of Severity. 


Is it the Beginning of a Renewed Feeling for 
Simplicity in Design? 


Of the great shop and office buildings lately erected in 
London I think it may fairly be said that extreme simplicity, 
even severity, in the elevation is the dominant note. The 
note was first manifested a few years before the war, and 
when building was resumed on a big scale a year or two 
after the Armistice it was clearly to be seen that this love 
of simplicity had developed to an appreciable extent. 
The fact was particularly in evidence in Kingsway, the 
construction of which was begun some few years before 
the war, but made slow progress, so that in August, 1914, 
there were many great gaps which have been completely 
filled only within the last year or two. The buildings in that 
street in which decorative features are the more marked 
are generally those which were built first, and they are 
for the most part near the Holborn end. By decorative 
features I mean those used simply for ornamental purposes 
and not constructive. 

For instance, there is the big block at the top of Kingsway 
on the eastern side. In this case it is in the treatment of 
the windows that the decorative effect has been secured. 
Compare it with the very latest building, Africa House, 
its neighbour, only a few yards to the south, whose imposing 
mass is almost devoid of decorative detail. A more satis- 
fying example of the very newest architecture it would be 
hard to find, with its square lofty mass still gleaming white 
in the cleanness of the new stone. Its splendid proportion, 
its simple dignity, and its imposing size make it a noble 
example of modern architecture, and show to the student 
and to the lover of the beautiful how restful and impressive 
a building may be when well proportioned, severely simple, 
and without any of the utterly superfluous frills and useless 
ornamentations which architects deemed essential only 
a few years ago. 

The towered buildings which, sentinel- like, guard the 
southern entrance to Kingsway, are other evidences 
of the effectiveness of strict simplicity, for there is hardly 
a scrap of ornament to be seen on them. Yet they are 
very worthy, and incidentally how thankful we should be 
that standing in such a conspicuous position as they do 
the same design has been used for each of them. The 
exceeding but effective plainness of the eastern and western 
sides of Bush House has attracted perhaps undue notice 
because people have forgotten that it is intended later to 
flank the central block with wings which will hide the now 
exposed sides. 
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The significant thing, already mentioned, but ea 
I wish to stress, is that this marked simplicity i is of quite 
recent date. The Waldorf Hotel and the flanking Aldwych 
and Strand theatres have been erected, I think, ay 
some twenty years, yet how different they are from. the 
buildings of to-day. Not that the hotel with its great 
columns is at all bad ; it presents an imposing front though 
a little overloaded with ornament, but the theatres on either 
side are regretably florid, and if far simpler would look fay 
better. It is curious by the way that the clients for whom 
theatres are built seem, with rare exceptions, to dem 
very ornate type of design both internally and exter 
especially internally. 
Although I have drawn my examples so far from 
way and its neighbourhood, this note of simplicity 
no means confined to that locality, only as Kingswa 
Aldwych are of so recent construction throughow 
afford good illustration for my point. The same 
to be found all over London—in the City, in Upper I 
Street, in the Strand and in the block just erectec 
south east corner of Piccadilly Circus. 
The shops and offices which constitute the new O 
Circus do not bear out my case, but they were, I b 
designed a few years ago. The new premises 0: 
eastern side of Upper Regent Street are more s 
though the architect has not been able quite to sha 
the old tradition, and has used a certain amount of 
mentation just for ornament’s sake, as distinct fi 
decorative treatment of actual construction. How ¢ 
it is that some people cannot leave a bit of plain” 
alone—it is so restful—but must fill it up with somet 
The Strand has felt the touch of the new vogue 1 
lately finished Tivoli Theatre, with its Adam note, a ti 
no doubt to the great master who gave us the Adelphi 
by. Though restrained and dignified, I cannot regar 
as altogether satisfactory, for it manifests somethin 
thinness which marred the later work of the famo 
century architect. The frontage is chaste and 
rather too refined, for it is not free from a sugge 
the finnikin. It has simplicity, all to the good, but m 
have a touch more of the robust. a 
In the Piccadilly Circus building, four big wind 
richly treated, a fine cornice and some rustication on the 
ground floor afford almost the only relief to the weleome 
plainness of the stone walls. The elevation sugge 
French influence, and the result is very pleasing. * 
new Dorland building, now being raised in lower Reg 
Street, is another fine example of effective simplicity. — 
Coming to Regent Street, we see evidence that this ¢ 
of severity is very new, for two or three of the huge pla 
put up there not long ago are widely different from © 
generally prevailing note of to-day. Take, for instance, 
the Regent Street front of the Piccadilly Hotel. What a 
contrast it is from the typical new building just referred 
to at the corner of the adjacent Circus! Yet it is a fine 
piece of work, though rather too ornate, but the man who 
designed Africa House got his effect by simpler means 
The hotel, I think, is only some twenty years old. : 4 
The wideness of the distribution of what I feel is a new 
note in architecture is significant, because so many but 
ings cannot all be the work of one man, but seems to be 
the evidence of a new trend of thought. We have seen 
great changes come over the architecture of the country 
in the last two hundred and fifty years, transitions from 
the ornate to the severe and then back again. The much 
adorned work of the later years of the 17th century wa 
followed by the heavy design of the Kent period, simp 
externally but still florid in internal decoration. This 
turn gave way to the severity of the Adam Brothers. The 
when their work and that of their school had become atten 
ated there came the richer work of Nash, grandiose ane 
rather pompous. Through the Victorian period too 
abundant ornament, generally of a very poor kind, was 
much in favour. . 
Are we now witnessing the beginning of one more revolu- 
tion of the wheel in favour of a general return to. marked 
ALFRED C, AMOORE. 
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— * The power was given at birth to me 

To stare at a rainbow, bird or tree, 

Longer than any man alive : 

And from these trances, when they're gone, 

My songs of joy come, one by one.” 

W. H. Daviss. 
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DANSEUSE AUX CROTALES. Grecorre-Catver, Sculptor. 
'% 

‘Architecture is the art in which beyond all others the 


tchitect is dependent upon his public. Wren could have 
ursued his scientific investigations without any public 
apport. Even his Savillian professorship depended only 
pon the approval of half a dozen men—the Dons—who, 
vughly speaking, knew as much astronomy as he did ; 
ut unless a wide public, amateurs like Charles IT. and his 
duncillors in especial, had been persons of cultivated tastes 
i the arts, it would have been impossible for him to im- 
vortalise his century in stone. But to the men of the late 
»venteenth and eighteenth centuries all over Europe an 
iterest in architecture seems to have been natural and 
most inevitable. In our age the balance has changed. 
he literary arts have something like a monopoly of public 
tention. Even the popular arts of Music and the 
heatre come a long way after, while architecture has 
ery little place in public interest and hardly any in public 
nowledge. Substitute the newest London building for 
1e newest London play or novel as a trial topic at your 
ext dinner party, throw out the name of Gibbs instead 
f the name of Arne, or of Gray, as an illustration of the 
eaks of the second rank of genius, and you will see this 
iesis illustrated. Yet, after all, in the lives of Londoners 
t any rate, Gibbs, a man of equal genius, plays a much more 
nportant part than do either Gray or Arne. ‘“ Thyrsis,” the 
Long Story,” or even the Elegy we can shut up between 
oards and lock away in our bookshelves; but St. Mary- 
Strand and St. Martin’s stand there four-square and we 
ust perforce see them. What waste if the public has 
0 benefit f their beauty ! 
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The time has come when it is the duty of architects 
to try to instruct the public whom they’ would like 
to serve, and enlighten the century which they desire 
to immortalise. Books which put the layman in the way 
of enjoying music, painting or poetry abound, and every 
poet and every painter constitutes himself a kind of sublime 
sandwich-man of his own art. But architects seem to 
take very little trouble to help public enjoyment, com- 
pletely as they depend upon it. 

Between the plain man and the real primary enjoyment 
of a building a very real barrier exists. It lies in the 
fact that it is far from easy to look at a building at all 
thoroughly. The human mind seems to have a very 
moderate supply of the higher sort of attention. In those 
arts, such as poetry, music or dancing which are unrolled 
before us in time, the development seems to help in holding 
the attention; but a picture, or the tacade of a building, 
is planked down before us—-there are no surprises. There 
it is ; we ourselves have to supply the element of movement 
by the progress of our understanding of the maker’s 
message. But, especially when we are learning to be 
connoisseurs, it is difficult to attend to the business long 
enough to make any progress at all. Again and again 
the layman turns away with lacklustre eye, unwilling to 
make the effort of following the design. We can easily 
give ten hours of attention to the reading of Pepys’ Diary, 
but it is hard, except for an architect, to give the Diary’s 
greater contemporary, St. Paul’s west facade ten minutes. 
But in architecture we can, as in the other arts, resort to 
a subterfuge. It is almost always possible to stalk our 
highest apprehension by getting at it through some lower 
faculty—at worst, an interest in personality or in esthetic 
chronology ; at best, an understanding of technical pro- 
cesses and problems. Most contemporary criticism of 
pictures, for example, relies on one or other of these 
methods. That is probably why the layman continues 
to read it with profit and the painter to despise it. The 
man who can work in the medium of paint can find plenty 
to look at even in the dullest picture, and does not want to 
read about it. But the layman is often glad of what seems 
to the adept little better than irrelevant chatter or the 
statement of a series of obvious and yet doubtful pro- 
positions. 

It is because of this difficulty which is experienced by 
such a large proportion of people that we feel disposed to 
welcome almost any theory of the art of architecture, 
however absurd. Though it may be wrong from beginning 
to end it may yet prove a crutch with whose help the 
spectator’s attention will be able to traverse the building. 

While the earnest student with his scale to his eye is 
computing the measurements of the west front of York 
Minster he is giving all that beauty its chance. It is am- 
bushed for him. Presently, when he has triumphantly 
proved that its proportions accord with the human torso, 
the mystic seven, or that this or that detail must be later 
than the year given by Fergusson, beauty will steal out.and 
overwhelm him. He went out a Theosophist or an Arche- 
ologist, not an architectural amateur, but his preoccupa- 
tion gave to him what nature gave to that happy poet 
Mr. Davies, the power to stare at a beautiful still thing. 

Many men and more women sketch badly and know it, 
but they persevere, not because they value the product 
of their labours, but because the effort of drawing gives 
them this very happiness of concentration. Perhaps 
these are the most blessed of all, who are not restless- 
minded but can draw and never want to be told what the 
beauty they feel is all about, who made it, and why. 

They are, of course, of the real fellowship of the non- 
expository arts, such as music, painting and architecture. 
But many people are temperamentally rationalists even 
in their esthetic pleasures. They want to bring in why 
and how. They thirst for plot. They are the natural 
prey of the “ subject picture” and of programme music. 
But many of them are too sophisticated for these simple 
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DANSEUSE AUX FLUTES. 


GREGOIRE-CatveT, Sculptor. 


shams, so, each after their kind, they either abandon all 
the arts except literature, or else, by means of Ruskinian 
moralisation, or a general study of the art, they win their 
way up to where the architect and the painter started. 

Sometimes the effort which is needed seems to bring an 
extra sharpness and consciousness of pleasure. The great 
value to a person of a primarily literary turn of mind of 
the pleasures of architecture or music is obvious. Such 
pleasure is an admirable antidote to the tendency towards 
narrowness, ossification and aloofness which are the worst 
snares of purely literary preoccupations. For architecture 
and music provide for the writer something which is almos* 
a sublimated version of real life. 

We have said that it often seemed as though any archi- 
tectural theory is better than none, yet an untheoretical 
interest in architecture and sound habits of observation 
are better still. The difficulty of all except the most 
general and philosophical theories is that they narrow the 
range of enjoyment. 

Ruskin’s moral theory will not permit the enjoyment of 
baroque.. Palladian theories ‘of ‘“ correctness” ‘will not 
allow any beauty to Gothic, while the theory of “ struc- 
tural forthrightness ’’ heaps the Parthenon and the Roman 
Coliseum in one condemnation. Before, therefore, the 
architect advises the layman who desires more pleasure 
from architecture to take up with a theory, he should tell 
him to try the notion of looking at a building that he wants 
to enjoy according to a more or less definite plan. 

First let him have a good general look at his building 
from some little distance and from as many points of view 
as possible. He should notice how it is related to its site, 
to what extent it is in harmony or contrast with any 
neighbouring buildings, and to what extent it seems 
successful in general grouping and mass both in itself and 
as part of the street or landscape. He should observe that 
the general motif is one of vigorous verticality or of hori- 
zontal deployment; that there is “movement” in the 
fagade but rest in the uneventful skyline, or vice versa : that 
the dispositions are strictly symmetrical or merely “ bal- 
anced,” and that incident and interest here are given 
emphasis and importance by the contrast of a plain wall 
surface there. He should study the fenestration, noting 
the size and proportion of the window-openings in relation 
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to the wall areas, the ratio of void to solid; he shouk 
compare the windows lighting the several floors, notin, 
any difference in height or treatment. Any projection; 
or recesses will be of interest ; some will seem to have heey 
dictated by exigencies of interior planning, some to hay; 
been wisely (or unwisely) introduced purely for thei 
external effect. More or less unconsciously he should ¢r 
to classify the building, guessing at its use if that were no} 
obvious, and hazarding a date and even perhaps an archi. 
tect. He should notice whether it seems to be an 
middle or late example of any particular style o 
and whether “ authentic” or the product of 
whether subsequent alterations or additions he 
made, and, if so, whether to its general gain or loss. 
he should compare it in his mind with other buile 
be has seen of the same period or designed to 
same purpose, and he should note in what pa: 
differs from these others. He should consider 
these variations seem to indicate development c 
eracy, and whether they please him or not. 
The treatmert of the roof and chimney will be 
of interest, especially the meeting of the roof : 
whether with projecting eaves or contrived 
parapet. Moulding and embellishments of any 
next be more closely scrutinised, first as to thei 
general distribution and effect, then as to their d 
excellence of design, proportion and executi 
relative projection of different facets and features an 
resultant shadows will be studied. : 


A spectator will often find added pleasure in a 
if he is reminded that voids are as eloquent as so 
that the spaces between the columns are as purpo 
were as carefully considered by the architect as 
columns themselves. Indeed, on the whole, an 
has to give more thought to what is not than 
built. For let the layman be reminded he has also 
negative factor to think of. There are spaces a: 
voids. A building is an act of enclosure whereb 
of space is set aside for some purpose. Interior 
very largely a matter of this sort of space, an 
because space means so much to him that an 
without metaphor speak of a plan as beau 
Geoffrey Scott writes of an architect as ‘‘ mode 
space as a sculptor in clay.” Mr. Berenson point: 
way in which the value of space was realised by 
architects of the later Renaissance in Italy. “They 
space for a language as a musician takes sound 
Renaissance architect intended a spectator who. en’ 
one of his churches “‘ to feel the existence of spac 
positive fact, instead of as a mere negation of s 

Another fact which is to the architect a commo: 
but which is not often realised as a source of pleasw 
the spectator. As far as a general middle distance vi 
concerned, an «rchitect largely feels a building as 
position in high lights and shadows. Cornices and 1 
ings, the setting back or projection of parts of a bu 
are primarily shadow-throwing and light-catching d 
There are the greatest niceties to be appreciat 
qualities of shadows, their intricacy, depth, their sot 
or sharp edges. Even such important features as co 
statues, urns and niches have to be carefully fi 
this elaborate play of light and shade. It is 


to be sharply conscious of the quality of detail. 


begin to discriminate instinctively between the we 


individual architects of the same epoch, and fe 
coarse or delicate, feeble or strong. 


iS 
some effort towards the formation of an architectura 
taste. Moralisation and authoritarian criticism have 
too long made architecture seem a subject wrapped in 
mist of controversy. 

Till architects have done something to dispel t 
mists they cannot justly complain, though an often neglect- 
ful and almost always ignorant public gives them 100 
little of the patron’s and none of the critic’s assistance. 
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STENCILLED FRIEZE, 9 FEET IN REPEAT. Hues W. Marrin-Kayn, Designer. 


The British Institute of Industrial Art is ambitious. In 
ealing with questions that involve the training of the 
ublic taste it enters on a path bristling with problems, 
ne, moreover, which down the ages professional workers 
n the arts have feared to tread. 

The directors of the Institute, however, are for the most 
art lookers-on in art, and as such, we are led to believe, 
ee the game more distinctly. Be this as it may, not the 
nost sceptical of critics will deny the laudable, if some- 
vhat optimistic nature of their aims. 

To establish a liaison between the designer and the 
raftsman, and again between these and the manufacturer, 
vith a further link between the finished product and the 
yublic, is no mean endeavour. It is, in fact, so far as 
oncerns the artistic industries, the crying problem of the 
noment. 

Towards the solution of such problems affecting British in- 
lustrial art the Institute has already established a Bureau of 
nformation, also a research department, and, at the request 
if the London University, special committees have been 
ppointed to consider and report upon the teaching of art 
n relation to commerce and the commerce degree of the 
Jniversity. In addition to this, and to the holding of 
requent provincial exhibitions, the Institute—though 
eceiving no Government grant—has recently extended its 
phere of operations to include the exhibition of British 
ts and crafts abroad, such as that held this spring in 
Tolland, which visited in turn The Hague, Amsterdam, 
nd Arnheim ; the organisation of a British Section at the 
3razilian Centenary Exhibition at Rio de Janeiro; and 
he arrangement of a collection of British posters now on 
riew at the International Decorative Show at the Monza 
alace, Milan. 

In the management of such exhibitions, among many 
1ot altogether minor difficulties that suggest themselves, 
aust be considered the monetary one as to the advisability 
f permitting sales within the premises. To foster this 
murely and directly commercial interest is surely to rob the 
nstitution of much of its educative value, at the same 
ime tending to introduce afresh the more utilitarian and 
‘ass artistic attitude which tempts the tradesman to supply, 
ind the committee to select, those exhibits of most popular 
sppeal, thus defeating what we had, perhaps erroneously, 
sssumed to be the professed aims of the British Institute. 
And, after all, the Institute works under the gis not only 
the Board of Trade, but also of the Board of Education. 
_ At the show of art work—textiles, metal work, furniture, 
eramics, etc.—now displayed with much taste and dis- 
rimination in the North Court of the Victoria and Albert 
fuseum, many of the objects exposed are “starred,” 
wesumably indicating that sales have been effected. This 
aises a further, and from the ratepayer’s point of view a 
‘nore serious, question concerning the action of the autho- 
ities in thus using, or permitting the Museum to be used, 
's a market, and not merely a market in the ordinary 
ense, but one for certain goods specially favoured by a 
electing committee—acting, of course, from quite other 
aotives. 

_ As already hinted in the daily Press, the position of the 
aseum authorities in this matter is, to say the least of it, 


somewhat anomalous. It will doubtless, in due course, 
recelve the attention it deserves. 

For the Institute itself to settle, other problems arise, 
such as the method to be observed in selecting the exhibits, 
and also the various firms and private individuals sub- 
mitting work. While the entry is open, space is limited, 
and on this occasion it is understood the committees visited 
the workshops of certain manufacturers and there exercised 
their own selective control. By this method the amount 
of work under review was obviously increased, and the 
exhibition, as a whole, gains in representative character. In 
spite of this, however, there still exists the embarrassment 
of securing the goodwill of all concerned to produce the 
best: possible examples in each class of work. 

So far as arrangements go, the general appearance of the 
show could hardly be improved. 

By a clever adjustment of screens a central court has 
been contrived, and its walls draped with a variety of 
fabrics—cretonnes, chintzes, curtains, damasks, printed 
linens, and all that pertains to the textile section. The 
space remaining outside this inner court provides accom- 
modation for metal work, printing, and monumental 
sculpture, with subdivisions forming cubicles or stalls 
utilised by, among others, such firms as Messrs. Waring & 
Gillow, Warner & Sons, and Heal, to display complete sets 
of furniture and furnishings. » 

Examples of modern ceramics are shown in cases placed 
at intervals throughout, while rows of orange trees in tubs 
lend a decorative touch as attractive as anything else on 
view. 

Artistically speaking, by far the most interesting, in a 
sense the only interesting, point is the contrast between 
the thin, sharp, machine-made veneer of, say, Waring & 
Gillow furniture based, as a label reminds us, on traditions 
dating from 1695, and the blunt, brand-new, white wood 
chairs and chests designed by Mr. Gordon Russell, based 
only on sound, solid joinery. 

Messrs. Russell & Sons, of Worcester, if we mistake not, 
are newcomers to these exhibitions, and if the specimens 
shown represent their normal standard they are welcome 
indeed. While to our spoon-fed city souls the extreme 
modernity of their medieval method appears at the first 
glance to impart a curious, countrified, almost self-conscious 
expression, there is evidence here of unity in craftsmanship 
and design. 

Besides a complete set of café furniture, which we 
are not surprised to hear is largely the work of one man, 
Edgar Turner—a returned warrior of 1914—who, single- 
handed, produced this excellent stuff, Messrs. Russell show 
also an admirably simple dresser in English oak; more 
than one. clock-case, perhaps a little less happy in sim- 
plicity ; several jolly little oak stools stoutly made with 
interlaced leather seats, copied surely from an African 
model; and many other pieces all equally good—in fact, 
throughout the exhibition where the handiwork in wood 
or metal is noticeably sound, the design simple and direct, 
it proves to be from the workshops of Gordon Russell. 

From this list of good things by Russell there should 
not be omitted a walnut dressing-table with yew-tree 
handles (merely blunt-trimmed pegs), a mirror, and a pair 
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DESIGN FOR A SILK TAPESTRY HANGING. 
Hues W. Martin-Kayve, Designer. 


of candlesticks. To the candlesticks one might take 
exception as being clumsy and ungainly, but the mirror is 
particularly pleasing, with an individual, almost a humorous, 
look and certainly quite a personal effect. Whether it is 
altogether desirable that one’s furniture should have 
personality is another matter. 

Certainly there is little enough personal touch in the 
angular sharpness that we characterise as typical of Messrs. 
Waring & Gillow’s productions. A smart grey chest of 
drawers from their Lancaster factory has the cold precision 
of steel, and the perfection of finish—not to mention 
minutely turned mouldings—that one associates with 
mechanical means. Turning to this from the solid Russell 
carpentry, with its pinned joints and no ornamentation 
other than that suited to the joiner’s chisel, and, above all, 
suited to the blunt, direct manner of our own day, we 
realise the folly of expending time and money reproducing 
patterns of a bygone period. 

Kminently sound in this respect is the work of most. of 
the Arts and Crafts Schools, such as the Leicester, and of 
several Guilds, notably the Birmingham and the Reading 
and the Bath Guild of Handicraft and Design. The latter, 
in particular, shows a suite of bedroom furniture in walnut, 
above reproach in construction and finish ; and here again 
we find the utmost simplicity in treatment. The Token 
furniture in oak and teak of Miss Betty Joel has’ similar 
qualities, thus coming into line with Messrs. Russell, and 
forming what threatens to become a cult. In this all 
corners are apparently taboo, edges are rounded off or 
bevelled, yielding a solid, fat, downright Britishness, which 
if a trifle heavy is at least good, honest work. 

EA: 


Another section of the Becontree estate is to be developed, 
the Minister of Health having agreed to the erection of about 
one thousand houses. This will make the cost of the work, spent 
on the estate, £166,400. 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
DECEMBER 6, 1873. 
Institute MEETINGS. 


Sir,—In the interest of the Institute of British Architects, 
and of those few who, with a spirit unsurpassed even by Don 
Quixote himself, regularly attend the sessional meetings, I beg 
leave to suggest that a little method be re-introduced, not only 
into the conduct: of the discussions, but also into that of the 
Chair. The proceedings should begin at the hour advertised, 
Fifteen minutes at least were lost on Monday last, and on 


\-|- November 17 the chair was not taken until half-past eight 


o’clock. When Professor Lewis occupied the post of honorary 
secretary he made a point of inquiring beforehand the names 
of those gentlemen who were not only willing but able to speak 
upon a particular subject, and inviting them to join in a diseus- 
sion of it. A professional ‘‘ whip ”’ is required, and each of the 
“camps”? might provide one with advantage to all concerned. 
Some previous preparation is necessary to profitable discussion. 
It is unfair to call suddenly upon members, particularly upon 
visitors, to hazard casual remarks upon a Paper only just 
delivered, and under similar circumstances even a practised 
orator would be likely to talk much and say little. At the last 
meeting the usual omission on the part of the Chairman occurred. 
The vote of thanks carried by acclamation was not formally 
announced either to Mr. Simpson, or to the gallant Major of 
Engineers. who goodnaturedly followed him with a slight 
description of his own experiences in China and Japan. The 
audience were, therefore, deprived of receiving any reply to the 
vote, although compelled to listen to one who wished to know 
whether Greece had influenced China in her architecture, and 
to another who inquired, with apparent interest, whether an 
English missionary of German name and extraction was a 
Chinaman. a 
On the same evening, a dead “ up-country” heat pervaded 
the room, perhaps in complement to an oriental subject; or, 
perhaps, the inefficiency of the ventilation in Conduit Street is _ 
intentional, and only another instance of professional unselfish- 
ness, since, by enduring personal inconvenience of this nat 
architects atone for often neglecting to provide any means” 
ventilation in modern buildings. The attendance of a lady at 
the meeting was an unexpected pleasure. While the Geo- 
graphical Society invites ladies to its crowded meetings, their 


presence seems to be little encouraged by the Institute, although 
the sight of a few fair faces might seem to dispel the gloom 
ading 


which envelopes a sessional meeting, even during the read 
of a Paper which, like that upon Chinese Architecture, was 
of useful information and carefully digested arguments, and 
written in an easy, entertaining manner. _ a 4 

Your obedient servant, XX. Y. | 7 


Exhibition of Architecture, 

The arrangements of the Exhibition of Architecture at 
Palace of Arts at Wembley are being carried out by the R.I 
Exhibition Committee with the assistance of the Archite 
Club. Owing to the limited space at their disposal and t 
necessity for the display of representative work from the wk 
Empire, the Committee propose that the Exhibition shall 
arranged by invitation only, which seems to us @ mistake. 
should have thought a more satisfactory method would be 
invite those willing to send, to apply and to select from 
photographs sent the most representative. 8 


The Society of Architects, 
Notes from the Minutes. ao 
Registration.—On the invitation of the Council of the R.I 
the Council of the Society has appointed representativ 
resume negotiations with the members of the Institute Coun 
the subject of Registration. Conferences between the parties 
proceeding. a 
Arbitration Tribunal.—The Council of the Society has appomr 
an Arbitration Committee available for reference to arbitrat 
(a) by consent out of Court, and (b) by reference under an or 
of the Court, concerning matters in dispute affecting “or con- 
nected with (a) the profession of Architecture and (0) the building — 
and allied industries. ‘a 
The Committee is constituted at present as follows :—E. J. 
Partridge, P.S.A., F.S.I.; Major E. C. P. Monson, P.P.S.A., 
F.R.LB.A., F.S.Arc.; E. J. Sadgrove, P.P.S.A., F.R.D BAS 
F.S.Arce.; A. J. Taylor, V.P.S.A., F.S.Arc. (Bath); and John — 
Knight, M.S.A. (Manchester). The Registrar of the Committee 
is Major W. E. Watson, F.R.I.B.A., Barrister-at-law. cigs 
The persons eligible for appointment as arbitrators under the — 


‘rules are (a) Fellows and Members of the Society of Architects, — 


and (b) specially qualified persons appointed by the Committee. | 
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General News. 


PART OF PEDIMENT, NEW PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, WINNIPEG. The Late AtBeRT Hopes, Sculptor. 


IGURE OF ST. MICHAEL FOR THE ANGASTON WAR 
| MEMORIAL, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
ANDRE LUCCASHI. 


| North of England. 


1enew Nurses’ Hostel which is being erected as the Wakefield 
(Memorial is to cost £10,000. A few weeks ago an appeal 
‘ands was issued, which has niet with a splendid result, the 
jred £4,000 having been over-subscribed to the extent of 
10, which will be devoted to furnishing the hostel. 


| 


From time to time the Whitby Council have spent large sums 
on the improvement and deepening of their harbour, and its 
protection against storms. Unfortunately the tides still carry 
sand into the harbour. A sand bar is apt to form at the entrance 
and obstruct vessels entering at low tide. The Council have 
asked Messrs. W. H. Radford & Son, of Nottingham, to report 
fully to them on the improvement of the harbour and of the 
sewer outfalls. 


Mr. George E. Tonge, architect, Southport, has made a 
speciality of cinema theatre and dance hall architecture. He 
is at present interested in a dancing hall, lounge, etc., in 
Lord Street, Southport. 


Messrs. Sames & Green, architects, have prepared the plans 
for the extensions to be carried out at the Blackburn and East 
Lancashire Royal Infirmary. 


A resolution requesting the Government to have the locality 
surveyed and the reclamation of the river Duddon made in the 
national interests was passed recently at a conference held at 
Barrow, which had been called together to discuss the benefits 
which would be derived by the reclaiming of the river Duddon. 
The all important interest naturally centred round the known 
fact that such a scheme if carried out would enable big tonnage 
of hematite ore to be won, further a vast tract of land would 
be secured from the sea, and the project would find profitable 
employment for a goodly number of unemployed. 


The Tynemouth Town Council propose to make an application 
to the Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow £20,620 for the 
purpose of erecting a Council school at Spring Gardens, and a 
further sum of £2,228 for the necessary furniture of the school. 


A scheme for the erection of a new Central school at Redcar 
is being considered by the North Riding Education Committee. 


The Manchester Corporation have under their consideration 
a scheme for the erection of branch libraries on housing sites on 
the Burnage estates. We feel that such a scheme should have 
every consideration. Large areas are being laid out for housing 
and, whilst some schemes include the provision of village halls, 
shops and cinemas, branch libraries are seldom, if ever, included. 

The Manchester Ship & Canal Co., Ltd., propose to increase the 
depth of the canal for the first four miles from Eastham to 
Stanlow. The cost of such a proposal runs into several thousand 
pounds, and would provide work for a number of unskilled men. 


The Oldham Corporation are proposing to construct new 
waterworks at Blackstone Edge at an estimated cost of £196,000. 


The Halifax Education Committee. have approved of the 
plans prepared by Messrs. Welsh & Maddock, architects, 10 
Harrison Road, Halifax, for the conversion of Craven Lodge 
into a secondary school. Tenders for the works have been 
invited, and must be sent in on December 17 next. 


The West Riding Courthouse, Huddersfield, is to be enlarged. 
The necessary plans have been prepared by Mr. P. O. Platts, 
architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Tenders in connection with 
the various works involved have to be sent in on December. 15 
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GRANGE PARK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LEYTON, NEW HALLS AND CLASSROOMS. J. ANDREW Minty, Architect, 
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| PLAN OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR 


Wales. 


A marine drive is contemplated by the Swansea Town Council 
from Mumbles to Langland, which will cost nearly £50,000 to 
construct. 

The ratepayers’ association serves the public many useful 
purposes. To-day this body plays a very important part in 
our local affairs. Pressure can be brought on authorities to 
realise the wishes of the ratepayers, and no council can afford to 
ignore this association. Thus when the ratepayers feel that not 
sufficient facilities for the proper education of their children is 
being offered, they are able through their association to make 
their needs known to the proper authorities and committees. 


To this end the Chepstow Ratepayers’ Association are sending 
deputation to the Monmouthshire Education Committee, urgin 
it to provide a secondary school at Larkfield. These association 
will always stand for sanity and sane methods in our local affair: 


Scotland. 
The Grammar School at Keith is to be improved by th 
Banffshire Education Committee, who intend to spend £4,90 
on these works. 


Midlands. 


The proprictors of the ‘‘ Leicester Daily Mercury ” and allie 
journals are considering the erection of new offices. If the 
have not already selected their architect, we would sugges 
that an architectural competition, even if limited to local talent 
would give the profession an opportunity of showing thei 
ability and interest. 

The Biggleswade Parish Council are erecting a Memorial Ha 
in Shortmead Street. 


South and West of England. 

The Boscombe branch of the Royal Victoria and West Hant 
Hospital is to be extended. These building operations will b 
started shortly and will involve the expenditure of £50,000. 

The Urban District Council of Bishop’s Stortford hav 
adopted plans for the construction of a concrete swimmin, 
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bath 75 ft. long, 35 ft. wide, with necessary dressing rooms, etc. 
The baths wil! occupy a site at South Mill and cost between 
£1,800-£2,000 to build. 


The programme of conferences to be held during the course 
of the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley next year is 
steadily growing. 

Three conference halls, which are now well on the way 
towards completion, are being built at Wembley. These can 
accommodate respectively 200, 600 and 1,800 people. 

The following bodies, in whose deliberations our readers will 
be interested, have now been definitely given dates for the 
conferences they are arranging : 

British Engineers’ Association, April 30. 

Town Planning Institute, May 5 to 10. 

British Engineers’ Association, May 21 and 22. 

Electrical Contractors’ Association, June 18. 

British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ 
World Power Conference, June 30 to July 12. 

- British Engineers’ Association, September 17. 

Decimal Association, October 1. 

British Engineers’ Association, October 15 and 16. 

Arrrangements have been made between the British Science 
Guild and the National Joint Council of the Trade Union 
Congress and the Labour Party to hold a Conference on Science 
and Labour on Jyily 31 and August 1 and 2. 

The following bodies are arranging conferences for which 
dates have not yet been definitely fixed: Health Propaganda 
Association ; Institute of Sanitary Engineers. 

Hours of opening and closing the British Empire Exhibition, 
which starts at Wembley next April, have now been fixed. 
\The Exhibition grounds will be open from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m., 
lexcept Sundays. Exhibits will be on view from 10 a.m. to 
10 p-m. No exhibitor will be required to keep any machinery 
moving or full staff in attendance at stalls after 8.30 p.m. from 
‘Mondays to Fridays inclusive, or after 9.30 p.m. on Saturdays, 
but otherwise exhibitors will be expected to keep their exhibits 
fully on show between 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. In regard to sales, 
exhibitors will be permitted to arrange their own hours between 
10 a.m. and 10 p.m. subject to the provision of the Shop Hours 
Act. 

_ The Westminster Bank Lothbury headquarters will cost over 
(€2,000,000 and will take about ten years to build. The architects 
are Messrs. Mewes & Davis, of Conduit Street. About two 
years ago the architects exhibited a very well made and compre- 
hensive model of the proposed buildings in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition architectural room ; and in the last exhibition a 
drawing illustrating the Threadneedle Street elevation was 
‘shown. 

The Kent County Architect has prepared plans in respect 
to the extensions of the Mental Hospital at Chatham, and will 
supervise their execution. 

Tn view of the rumours which for years have been in circula- 
tion that Waterloo Bridge is unsafe, the statement made at 
this week’s meeting of the London County Council by the 


Association. 
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Chairman of the Improvements Committee is at least instruc- 
tive. 

Mr. J. D. Gilbert asked whether the Committee had con- 
sidered the widening of the bridge and whether, in view of the 
great increase of traffic and the improbability of a Charing Cross 
Bridge being built in the near future, the Chairman would ask 
his Committee to consider and report on the possibility of 
widening Waterloo Bridge ‘in a similar manner to that in 
which London Bridge was widened a few years ago”’ ? : 

Mr. E. L. Meinertzhagen, Chairman of the Improvements 
Committee, stated in reply that London Bridge was widened 
by building on the cantilevers, which enabled the footways to 
overhang the main structure of the Bridge by several feet. 
There was no possibility of doing that in the case of Waterloo 
Bridge at present, as the load on the foundation of the Bridge 
** cannot be increased.” 


Empire News 

The “Cape Times ”’ of October 18, in a report forwarded by 
H.M. Trade Commissioner’s Office at CapeTown, states that at a 
meeting of ratepayers at Beaufort West it was decided to raise 
a loan of £14,000 for a new electric light scheme. 

It is proposed that the present plant, which cannot cope with 
the demand and is being worked at a heavy loss, should be 
scrapped, and that a new electric light plant should be erected 
to supply the requirements of the town and also to supply bulk 
current to the Railway Administration. 


New Zealand Stamp Duties Act 

H.M. Trade Commissioner at Wellington has forwarded the 
text of an Act to consolidate and amend the Enactments relating 
to stamp and other duties, and cited as the Stamp Duties Act, 
1923. The text of the Act, which becomes operative on 
January 1, 1924, may be consulted by British firms interested on 
application to the Department of Overseas Trade, 35 Old Queen 
Street, London, 8.W.1. 


Foreign 


Morocco. 

His: Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Tetuan, Morocco, informs the 
Department of Overseas Trade that by a Royal Decree published 
in the ‘‘ Madrid Gazette”? of recent date, important credits 
have been granted for certain specified’ public works in the 
Spanish zone at Morocco, as under :— 

Pousiic BUILDINGS : 


Pesetas. 
(a) Sanitation, Schools, Dispensaries, Customs 
and Postal Offices, and restoration of the 
Khalifa’s Palace .. es ve 2,070,000 
(b) Offices of the Civil and Military Control 830,000 
(c) Incidental expenses .. se : 139,000 
WATER SUPPLY: 
(a) Tetuan .. i es ee 2 1,700,000 
(b) Laraiche (including some port works) 3,461,000 
** MOUNTAINS ” 
Drainage and improvement of the main entrance 
to Tetuan (above the station) .. 200,000 


French Law on Registration of Traders 

H.M. Minister at Paris has forwarded an extract from the 
‘‘ Journée Industrielle”? containing the text of'a circular 
addressed by the Minister of Commerce to French Chambers of 
Commerce and Trade Associations, explaining the application of 
the Law of June 5 as to the registration of traders in France. 
The law is to come into force on December 5. 

The Minister of Commerce points out that the obligation under 
the law applies only to documents such as invoices, letters, orders, 
price-lists, advertisements and prospectuses. It will not be 
necessary, therefore, for a firm to mention the name of the 
Tribunal of Commerce and the registration number on such 
documents as receipts, cheques, labels, contracts, waybills, char- 
ter parties, bills of lading, insurance policies, etc. 

Further, the regulation applies only to documents intended 
for the information of the public—for instance, to writing paper 
employed by traders in their business or commerce, but not to 
paper used for their private correspondence. In the same way 
it does not apply to writing paper placed at the disposal of their 
customers by certain important commercial establishments such 
as hotels and general stores. As regards advertisements, the 
obligation applies to.advertisements inserted in newspapers and 
periodical publications, but not to posters, calendars, etc. In 
general, it is the intention of the Government that the law should 
be applied in as liberal a spirit as possible. 

The text (in French) of the circular referred to above may be 
seen by British firms interested on application to the Department 
of Overseas Trade, 35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
(Reference 19866/F.W.) 
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WELWYN GARDEN CITY COTTAGES. 


North of England. 

Mr. J. H. Bardsley (Manchester) has secured the contract 
for the erection of 40 houses for the Urban District Council of 
EKarlstown and Newton. 

Messrs. Hayes & Gray, architects, have designed thirty houses 
for the Wellington Urban Council, who have approved the 
plans. 

The Finance Committee of the Manchester City Council is to 
prepare and present a special.report relative to the proposed 
£500,000 which is to be allotted towards assisting the construction 
of houses. 

One hundred houses at a cost of £650 each are to be built 
by the Salford Corporation Housing Committee. 

The Ministry of Health is to be requested for permission to 
erect 50 houses on the Seymour Grove site. This application 
will be made by the Urban District Council of Stretford. 

The New Sharlston Collieries Co., Ltd., propose to build 
50 houses at Walton; the Rural District Council of Wakefield 
intend to erect a further 30 in the same district. 

The Urban District Council of Yeadon have applied to the 
Ministry of Health for permission to erect one hundred houses. 

The Lanchester Rural District Council have received sanction 
for a loan of £35,000 to cover housing subsidies. It has been 
agreed to erect 420 houses. 

Ten four-apartment houses are to be built at Dreghorn under 
a State-aided scheme at a total cost of £4,295. 

The Haslington Town Council are prepared to finance builders 
by a loan up to 90 per cent. of the interest on the capital 
borrowed in respect to houses. Further grants will be made 
for houses which are between 750 and 850 superficial feet, £80 
each, and £100 where the superficial feet area is between 851— 
950. Bungalow types are included. All applications for grants 
must be made before February 26th, 1924, and the houses must 
be completed within nine months of that date. The whole 
scheme is subject to the approval of the Ministry of Health. 

The Bradford Council of Social Service are erecting their 
first 104 houses on the Allerton Road side of the Shuttleworth 
Hall estate. The whole scheme provides for 350 houses. 

Messrs. Platt & Featherstone, of Goole, have been successful 
with their tender for the erection of 24 houses at Goole for a 
total cost of £115,263 3s. 4d. 

The offer made to the Withernsea Housing Committee for 


Lovis p& Sorssons, Architect. 


The Ministry of Health has granted the Ossett Town Council — 
permission to borrow £16,424 for the erection of 47 houses on 
the Horbury Road site. e. 

The Town Council of St. Helens have passed the plans for 
two houses in Dentons Green Lane, two semi-detached houses, 
Laural Road, Sutton Manor estate, three houses for King Edward 
Road, a house on Croppers Hill, another in Rainford Road, 
seven houses in Broad Oak Road. Be 

The Urban District Council of Consett are contemplating the 
erection of 150 houses. : ‘sae 

The Gervan Town Council has decided to bring the total of 
new houses erected under the municipal scheme to eighty-eight 
by the construction of sixteen two-apartment and twelve three- 
apartment houses. Rb 

Sanction to borrow £16,424 for the erection of 47 houses in . 
Sowood Avenue has been received by the Wakefield City Council. 

It is announced that the Ministry of Health will bear the 
whole cost of the Arrowwaite housing scheme, Whitehaven, — 
amounting to £19,810 11s. 2d., to be spent on the erection of 
22 houses by direct labour. a 

The Whitley and Monkseaton Urban District Council has 
been authorised to start at once with the erection of 50 houses. = 

Mr. EK. D. Dennis, M.S.A., architect, 27 Clifton Street, Black- — 
pool, has prepared the plans for 100 houses of a new type of 
construction for the Blackpool Corporation. a 


Midlands, re 
Thirty-two houses are to be built by Messrs. Griffiths & Bowler 
at Crewe; the Town Council have passed the plans. , 
Three minutes from West Kirby Station the Abbey Manor — 
Estate is being developed for building sites. The intention is — 
to lay out the property for the erection of good class houses — 
from £1,500 to £2,000. The surveyor for the estate is Mr. E. Ce: 
Aldridge, 14 Castle Street, Liverpool. ~ o 
The Highani Ferrers Town Council are prepared to assist 
private building enterprise by granting a subsidy of £100 for — 
every house built that fulfils the conditions of the 1923 Housing — 
Act. They have approached the Co-operative Society with a 
view to acquiring building plots in Westfields Avenue and c 
Wellingborough Road, and the Society is seeking the consent of — 
a general meeting to be able to meet the Council in this matter _ 
on reasonable terms. 


tom 
‘ 


Messrs. E. O. C. Howells (Coventry) have been successful — 
with their tender for the erection of 500 houses at Yardley Wood, — 
Birmingham. fee 

The Borough engineer and surveyor of Batley has under his — 
authority the work in connection with the erection of 32 houses — 
for the Town Council. matt: 


the purchase of 1,600 square yards at 5s. per yard has been 
accepted by the Committee, subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Health. Messrs. Jacobs & Dixon desire to build 
eight houses on the site. 

A further twelve houses are to be erected by the Rawmarsh 
Council at cost of £369 each. 
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Preserving timber with SOLIGNUM at Bush House, Kingsway 


All the wooden floor joists, battens, bearers, etc., 
used in the new Bush Building, Kingsway, are being 


dipped in SOLIGNUM before fixing 


bh ts i DN a lie SN eC aes etn: BOTT Sa EER 
This is the best possible insurance against dry rot and decay 
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Sixteen concrete houses are to be built at the cost of £490 
each on the Westwood Grange estate, Peterborough. 

The Urban District Council of Spalding have approved of the 
sites for twenty-four houses they intend to build. 

Thirty-six houses are to be built in Ida and Scarborough Roads, 
Walsall, and another eleven in Carl Street, Birchills. 

Plans for six parlour and four non-parlour houses are to be 
prepared by Mr. Rochester, architect, for the Desborough 
Urban Council. 

The Bournville Village Trust have erected two storey flats 


on three sides of a square leaving the fourth side which faces 


south open so as to catch the maximum amount of sunlight. 

The Mayor of Gloucester notified at a recent Corporation 
meeting that plans for a number of wooden houses were being 
prepared in the hope that in this way the urgent need might 
in some measure be met. 

The Urban District Council of Irthlingborough is putting 
in hand at once the erection of 24 additional houses. 

Sanction has been received by the Irvine Town Council for 
the erection of 20 two-apartment houses from the Board of 
- Health. These houses are to be erected on a site not definitely 
settled and in connection with the new housing and slum- 
clearing scheme. 

The Bromsgrove Rural District Council propose to erect a 
further hundred houses, plans are prepared and the Ministry 
of Health is to be requested for the necessary sanction. 

Permission to select suitable sites for the erection of 440 houses 
in the Chesterfield area is to be sought from the Ministry of 
Health by the Rural District Council. 

Nineteen pairs of parlour type houses are to be erected in 
Lower Dale Road and Porter Road, Derby. 

An application is to be made by the Bridgnorth Town Council 
to the Ministry of Health for sanction to build six parlour and 
sixteen non-parlour houses. 

It is understood that the Corporation of Wolverhampton 
intends shortly to develop the Beckminster estate, covering 
about 30 acres on the Penn side of the town for housing purpcs?s. 


South and West of England. 


Fourteen houses are to be built in Clare Crescent and School 
Lane, Wallasey, and eight houses in Sedberg Road, and another 
fourteen in Eric Road, thirty-three in Norwood Road, four in 
Radley Road, six in Dawlish Road, and another six in the same 
road for Mr. J. T. Taylor. 

The Wellingborough Co-operative Society have received the 
passed plans from the Urban District Council in respect to 12 
cottages they desire to erect. 

The Evesham Rural District Council are prepared to levy a 
rate of twopence in the pound, and with the proceeds build as 
many houses as possible; a scheme is being prepared for sub- 
mission to the Ministry of Health. 

Mr. L. F. Engleton, architect, 38 King Street, King’s Lynn, 
has designed and is supervising the erection of six houses in 
pairs in the parish of Clenchwarton for the Marshland Rural 
District Council. Mr. T. J. Jupp, of Wisbech, has been successful 
with his tender of £722 10s. per pair. 

Many houses are being planned and erected in the very con- 
veniently situated suburb of Barnes. On the East Sheen Lodge 
estate 129 houses are to be built, the plans having recently been 
approved by the local authorities. This locality is quite close 
to Richmond Park and is served with an excellent motor-’bus 
service which conveys passengers to either Putney or Hammer- 
smith in a very short time. 

Messrs. A. T. Miller, architects, 16 Castle Street, Dover, are 
erecting 23 houses for the Town Council. 

Seventy houses are to be erected at Beddington and Wallington 
(Surrey). 

The Bromley Rural District Council have passed the plans 
for a number of bungalows for the Biggin Hill district. Four 
in Aperfield Road, one in Sutherland Avenue, another for 
Longdon Wood Avenue, Keston, on the main road, Leeson’s Hill, 
St. Paul’s Cray, Mr. E. E. Morris is having one built, and Mr. 
C. P. Pooley is having a bungalow erected in Honeyden Road, 
North Cray. ‘ 

Messrs. Clayton and Black, architects, 10 Prince Albert Street, 
Brighton, are with other architects interested in the development 
of Queen’s Park housing site. 

The need for houses in Eastbourne would seem to be apparent 
with a waiting list of 800. The Council we are informed by the 
local, Press are in negotiation with the Ministry of Health with 
respect to the purchase of land at Victoria Drive for the purpose 
of erecting houses. They are also of opinion that houses for the 
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working classes cannot be built without State aid 
trying to convince the Ministry to a like opinion. “s 

It is estimated that 3,000 housing sites can be arranged on the 
Brookman’s Park estate, situated two miles from Potters Ra 
and thirteen miles from London on the Great North Road, 

Permission to erect 26 houses under the Housing Act o 
and to borrow £10,000 for the purpose is to be sought by 
Rural District Council of Lexden and Winstree. : 

Seventeen new houses are to be erected of the 
on the L.C.C. White Hart Lane estate. 


Forty more houses are to be built by the Bristol Corpo 
Housing Committee. Tenders have been invited. . 

Tenders are being invited for the erection of twenty hot 
Mary’s Lane Road, Barnet ; three others are to be built fr 
the Old Court House estate. ; 

The Chiswick Urban District have prepared plans f 
removal of some slum areas. Some such improvement hai 
very necessary for a great number of years just behind the 
road from Hammersmith to Turnham Green. Some p 
might with great advantage be improved and an entirely 
type of houses erected. _ Rene 

On April 4, 1922, the Council, with the consent of the 
of Health, approved the terms of an agreement with 
Crossman and Paulin, Ltd., for an exchange of lands 
purposes of the Brady Street, Bethnal Green, scheme. 
agreement the company undertook to erect at its own 
not less than 35 cottages at Walthamstow. Plans have 
been submitted, comprising 10 cottages with two bedroc 
living-room and parlour, and 26 with one additional bedr 
and these have been approved by the Ministry of Health. — 


Wales. 


Over 400 applications for subsidy houses have been rec 
by the authorities at Newport. Many applicants have ask 
these grants in respect to as many as eight houses they co 
plate building. The speculative element has undoubtedly 
Newport by storm. The Welsh are a far-seeing race, an 
would do well to consider the housing question of to-day ¥ 
its State aids as a money-investing proposition. 

Messsrs. John Lysaght, Ltd., Newport, are offering 
workmen £40 for each new house erected. This means 
these fortunate workmen can all acquire their own hov 
20 years’ time without to-day finding any capital, becaus 
amount represents the capital value that individuals w 
to build to-day have to find for themselves; the rest 
necessary capital is lent by the local authorities and the 
and repaid by the tenant in the payment of his rent. 

The Newport Works Committee has approved of the pl 
82 houses at Brynglas Road, 14 in St. Julian Road, and 
Balmoral Road. 

A company is to be formed in Cardiff with the obj 
acquiring suitable plots of land for conversion into resid 
estates. It is further proposed to erect on these estates. 
detached villas of a superior type which would come 
selling price range of between £950-£1,500. The total a: 
of money to be expended on this venture is stated to be 
£120,000. 

Mr. Vaughan John has submitted the plans for 46 houses 
Port Talbot Town Council. 

The master builders of Port Talbot have submitted a sche 
the Town Council for the erection of between 300 and 400 
the plans to conform to the conditions of the 1923 H 
Act. The local railwaymen have also sent in an applic 
respect to 200 houses of the same type. The Town Coun 
decided to apply to the authorities for sanction to ente 
the necessary agreements with these applicants. — :, 

The plans for 112 houses were placed before the N 
Mon., authorities at their last meeting. : 

Twelve parlour and 12 non-parlour type houses are to be 
at Twyneynghondy, Brynmawr. The plans have been prepe 
by Mr. Henry Waters, architect, Waungoch House, Beaufort. © 

Mr. Webb, architect to the Tredegar Iron Co., has prepé 
plans for 50 houses which the company propose to build 
accordance with the 1923 Housing Act at Abertysswg. _ 

The Lleyn Rural District Council have approved of as 
which involves the erection of 100 houses within a year. 

The Ministry of Health has notified to the Rhos Council 01 
approval of the scheme for the building of 34 more work 
dwellings at Rhos-on-Sea. With regard to the 80 houses to 
built by Messrs. Bertram, of Earsdon, the Seghill Urban Dist 
Council have received the Health Ministry’s approval, and 
work will therefore proceed forthwith. 

' There is a scheme before the Aberystwyth Town Coun 
the erection of 60 houses on the Smithfield site. 
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Structural steel of every 
section: Steel plates; and 
steel ‘Universal’ plates 
with rolled edges: Rails, 
tram rails, and conductor 


rails: Steel wire, steel 
rods ; Galvanized and black 
sheets: Pig iron, steel 


blooms, billets: Ferro-Man- 
ganese and Spiegeleisen: 
Steam, coking and house- 
hold coal: Chemical by- 
products of coal: Crushed 
slag, tar-macadam and fire- 


bricks. 


Steel frame buildings and 
bridges : 
and tanks. 


Steel pipe-lines 
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N recent years Dorman, Long & Co. 
have provided the steelwork for 
many. outstanding buildings in this 
country and abroad. Here is shewn 
part of the steelwork at Bush House, 
London. Among other exceptional 
buildings at present under construction 
is Adelaide House at London Bridge. 


The steelwork is British manufacture throughout. 
Production capacity in finished steel is 1,000,000 
tons per annum, and great resources in their 
Middlesbrough and London constructional shops 
place Dorman, Long in a position to undertake any 
type of steel frame building for home or export. 


Architects : Engineer : 
Helme & Corbett, S. T. Nunn, 
A.LA. F.S.1. 


i 


Doriman,lLone 


and Company Limited, 
MIDDLESBROUGH 


LONDON .- 4 CENTRAL BUILDINGS: WESTMINSTER:S-‘W1 


esieiamenatnsne: content 
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Scottish. 


The Building Committee for the Upper District of Renfrewshire 
has passed the plans for the following houses: A bungalow at 
The Grove, Giffnock; five semi-detached houses at Florence 
Drive, Giffnock ; a bungalow with seven rooms at Alder Road, 
Hillpark, Eastwood ; a double cottage each having five rooms at 
Busby Road, Giffnock ; a bungalow with six rooms at Netherlee 
Road, Netherlee, Cathcart. 

Mr. Hugh Inglis, architect, is interested in the erection of the 
Rutherglen housing scheme, of which the third section of 
42 houses is to be built. 

Mr. William Baillie, architect, 2 West Regent Street, Glasgow, 
has prepared the plans for 28 houses to be erected in seven blocks 
of four houses each at Girvan. 

J. Weekes, architect, of Dumbarton, is interested in the 
erection of 22 houses at Duntocher; he has also designed 26 
houses for. the Dumbarton County Council to be erected at 
Old Kilpatrick. 

The Ayr Town Council have passed the plans for 71 houses, 
all of which fulfil the conditions of the 1923 Housing Act and 
will therefore be elegible for the Government grant. 

The Prestwich Surveyor is preparing a scheme for 30 new 
houses at the instructions of the Urban District Council. 

A proposal is before the Paisley Corporation for the erection 
of 150 houses at Whitehaugh. 

Plans for the erection of 52 apartment houses have been for- 
warded by the Ayr Town Council to the Board of Health. 


New Business Premises, 419 Oxford Street, W: 
G. THRALE JELL, A.R.I.B.A. 


The general contractors for this building, now in course of 


erection are Messrs. F. D. Huntingdon, Ltd., Hanover Square, 
W. The steel-framed construction throughout carrying floors 
and walls and transmitting loads to foundations. Approximate 
weight of steel, 250 tons, excluding the floor reinforcement. 
Designed, fabricated and erected by Archibald D. Dawnay 
& Sons, Ltd., to comply with Building Acts and District Sur- 
veyor’s requirements. Messrs. The Columbian Fireproofing 
Company, Ltd., 82-83 Windsor House, Victoria Street, S.W.1, 
were selected to construct the fireproof floors and roof, the total 
area being 27,740 sq. ft.; Messrs. Walter Macfarlane & Co., 
Ltd., of Glasgow, supplied the whole of the metal front illus- 
trated ; Messrs. Ragusa Asphalte Co., Ltd., Oxford Street, W., 
are the contractors for the asphalting and damp-courses ; Messrs. 
Hammond & Champness, Ltd., are supplying and fitting the lifts ; 
Messrs. Duncan & Watson, Ltd., are responsible for the electrical 
installation ; the Portland stone was supplied by F. G. Barnes, 
Ltd., Nine Elms Lane, S.W. 


Trade Notes. 


Boyle’s latest patent “‘ Air-Pump”’ ventilators have been 
applied to The Cottage Hospital, Devizes. Supplied by Messrs. 
Robert Boyle & Son, Ventilating Engineers, Holborn Viaduct, 
London. 

A new catalogue issued by the British Reinforced Concrete 
Engineering Co., Ltd., of 1 Dickinson Street, Manchester, is to 
hand. It takes the form of a photographic record of the use of 
their B.R.C. fabric in numerous undertakings and consists of 
361 pages. The illustrations are clear, and being of sufficient 
size and printed on good paper they give an excellent impression 
of the work carried out. 

Messrs. J. H. Heathman & Co., of Parsons Green, Fulham, 
S.W.8, have issued a revised price list of their patent self- 
supporting steps and extending ladders combined. These are 
supplied adjustable at intermediate heights and detachable 
“ sections which can be used separately. The Heathman extend- 
ing ladder is a very useful thing to have about the house. The 
writer knows because he uses one. Prices are reasonable and 
they are well made and last for many years. 


A useful present for Xmas is an everpointed pencil, which 
can be obtained from all the principal stationers, stores, etc., 
in gold, gold filled, silver or silver plated at prices which range 
from 5s. up to £7. An everpointed peneil is a gift that will 
appeal to the busy man and woman as a happy thought and 
remembrance. 

An interesting letter has been received by the company from 
Mr. Skentlebury, Castle Mill, Liskeard. Whilst engaged in football 
practice he was thrown, and in falling the point of his Venus 
copying pencil in his vest pocket was driven about half an inch 


into his chest on to a rib; when withdrawn the point had not 
broken. 
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Back-to-Back Grate. 


The question of the heating of the scullery to make it com- 
fortable for the housewife working in it in cold weather has been 
overlooked in many housing schemes. ° The oven of the Back-to- 
Back grate, being in the scullery, warms the atmosphere, $0. that 
wet clothes can be hung up to dry. As there is no oa a 


Section between Living-room and Scullery. 


"MINIMUM THICKNESS A 
sided PLASTER a 


KITCHEN 
oR : 
SCULLERY 


WEAN G he Fare 
Can a Yp 
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cooking or drying of clothes in the living room, that apartment 
is converted into a parlour or sitting room. As the housewife 
spends half the day in the scullery, it is most important that it 
should be heated. 

The oven of the Back-to-Back grate can be heated in 20 
minutes, and a hot bath can be had in one hour after kindling 
the fire. When the fire is on in the living room the heat is 
utilised for cooking purposes, and thereby saves the expense of 
burning gas. 

A 14 |b. joint can be cooked in the oven, and boiling or stewing : 
on the hot plate, also hot water service, all going on at the same 
time. 

The fire in the living room or parlour appears altogether | ike 
a room grate. It has no mechanical contrivances: to give it the 
appearance of a cooking stove. 

The flame plays under the oven, always ensuring a botton 
heat, which then passes up the flues on both sides of the oven, 80 
that a uniform top heat is maintained ; the result being that 
loaves, cakes, pies, etc., are always evenly fired, there being no 
burnt edges on one side and imperfectly cooked on the other. 

The Back-to-Back grate is made in two sizes, the larger being 
suitable for houses up to 8 or 10 apartments. 

The Manchester Corporation alone have used fully 1,000 since 
July, 1922, and another 1,000 order was placed six weeks ago. 
Glasgow Corporation have already used about 800. They have 
been fitted into bungalows and villas all over the country with 
the utmost satisfaction. 

The Back-to-Back grate is supplied by Messrs. Allan Ure & Co, 


of Springbank Ironworks, Keppochhill, Glasgow. 
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CHARLES WHEELER, Sculptor. 


The Architect and Propaganda. 


We have read the article contributed to us by Mr. 
Clough Williams-Ellis and his wife with pleasure and 
interest. It is, we gather, an extract from a work 
which is in preparation. We entirely agree with him 
that architecture interests the general public very 
little, for reasons which are easy to understand. In 
the first place, it forms no necessary part of any 
educational curriculum; in the second, it is not a 
subject ignorance of which is likely to tell against 
anyone in the estimation of their friends and associates ; 
while, in the third place, it belongs to a class of subjects 
of which the earlier groundwork of necessary know- 
ledge is not especially interesting. Its beauties are 
not at once manifest to all, for those who have been 
round any old building with the uninitiated must 
usually have been struck by the failure of the average 
man to note really salient architectural points. Interest 
is usually roused in a building by its antiquity, its 
relation to history, its connection with past conditions 
of life, and not by its inherent «esthetic merits or 
defects. And if we consider the matter, we shall 
acknowledge that there is probably less reason why 
the average man should take an interest in architecture 
than in astronomy, and in spite of the latter branch of 
knowledge revealing almost unbelievable wonders, 
the average educated man has both little interest 
in the subject and little inclination to gain even a 
shght knowledge of it. 


The position would probably be reversed were a 
certain knowledge of architectural matters obligatory 
for the attainment of any ordinary educational standard 
in our schools, for a very large proportion of those 
who acquired such elementary knowledge would 
pursue their studies in after-life. It is quite clear to 
us that if a knowledge of the great works of English 
literature were unnecessary in schools, a very small 
proportion of our future citizens would read great 
works of literature in after-life. If we none of us 
looked at Shakespeare’s plays until after we had left 
school or college, it is quite probable that the works 
of the dramatist would be chiefly known to a small 
body of literary men. As it is, we are broken in when 
we are young and the key of understanding and 
enjoyment is given to us, a key without which the 
average man might find reading Shakespeare’s plays 
an effort. 

We do not know whether the State could justly 
include some simple courses of architectural study 
in its curricula, but without this being done, the 
so-called education of the public in architecture seems 
to us to be a difficult undertaking. 

The average man, having left school or college 
behind him, does not gladly enbrace any branch of 
study for its own sake. If the mastery of any subject 
is necessary for business or professional advancement 
it is taken up, but unless such study becomes, as it 
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does to a few, a recreative pursuit, it is left on one side. 
And we may be certain that the consideration of 
architectural matters will be so relegated by most 
unless it is added to the ordinary education of the young. 

To say that mankind naturally delights in beauty 
and that fine architecture is a manifestation of beauty 
and therefore must appeal to mankind is a partial and 
incomplete statement. It is probable that most of us 
do delight in some form or other of beauty, but that 
form may and frequently does not include the structural 
beauties of architecture. 

Ours is a mechanical age and one of invention, and a 
study of the interests of children will usually convince 
us that it is the manifestations of science rather than 
those of art which attract the attention of the average 
child. Probably a majority of boys at some time or 
other are attracted towards machinery and engineering, 
but we seldom find many who have a natural interest 
in building. 

The conclusion we have formed is this, that the 
architect’s value to the average man is that he can 
provide something he requires for practical purposes, 
just as the doctor makes out a prescription for his 
complaint. The doctor’s prescription is based on 
years of study of the human organism and of the 
nature of medicines, but an elementary knowledge of 
medical matters has not formed a branch of the average 
man’s studies and is most unlikely to be indulged in 
as a hobby. A man will complain if he believes he 
is wrongly treated, just as he will complain if we design 
him an inconvenient or costly building, but there the 
matter will end. Knowledge, though its sum is 
greater than in past ages, is more and more in the 
possession of a comparatively small number of experts, 


and were their aid withdrawn the public would find, 


itself absolutely helpless. 

In the past knowledge was less but more widely 
and generally spread ; to-day it runs through narrower 
and deeper channels. The result seems to us to be that, 


e 
Our Illustrations. 
TWO SPANISH GARDENS, SANTIAGO. Rusrnon, Artist. 
IMPERIAL DELHI: GAZETTED OFFICERS’ BUNGALOW. R. T. RusseEwu, Architect. 
RAMSGATE: WEST CLIFF IMPROVEMENT. Lancuzster, Lucas & Lopcer, Architects. 


Notes and Comments. 


An Election by the Council. 


Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, of New York, has been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects by the 
vote of the Council. Mr. Bossom, who has practised in 
New York for some twenty years, has retained his British 
citizenship, and is keenly interested in the welfare of 
British architecture, and has recenily founded, under the 
control of the R.I.B.A., a very valuable travelling student- 
ship to enable young British architects to travel in the 
United States and study the methods of American com- 
mercial architecture. We think the conditions of the 
prize competition founded by Mr. Bossom are likely to be 
productive of good, as it will promote study of matters 
which are frequently overlooked by architects, but which 
are of the first importance. But we could mention the 
names of several men whom we think it would be well if the 
Council elected by the exercise of its special powers. 


A Well-ordered Competition. 
We have the conditions of the Holmside and South 
Moore Colliery competition for a New Cottage Hospital 
for which Mr. T. R. Milburn has been appointed assessor. 
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though we may talk of public taste in architecture, 
there is no public taste, but only an occasional reflection 
of what is an image of the present-day taste and vogue 
of architects themselves. If we assume that the 
architects in this and other European countries 
endeavoured with something like unanimity to produce 
buildings conforming to the ideals of a second Gothic 
revival, the public would accept these buildings as the 
dernier cri in design. A few critics, after talking - 


and the revolution would be effected, so long ag 
could contrive to express the material wants o 
public in the new fashion at a price they were y 
to pay. The public is, in a word, out for ma 
considerations, for convenient spaces and com 
but must not be in any way regarded as ex 
any considered opinion on the subject of style 
state of things will certainly continue in the 
as in the past, unless, as we have explained, the av 
man is educated ab initio at the outset in earl 
Even then, we do not know whether we shoul 
very much more than enabling those who had na 
leanings to architecture to take it up as an occup 
This in itself would be a great gain to ours as t 
profession, for we should have fewer misfits 
present. Many among our ranks have drifted 
an occupation for which they have little rea 
or inclination and have not had initiative eno 
correct an error. & 

We do not think that there is room for much 
paganda in the direction of educating the public 
there is much room for learning to supply the 
with what it requires in the best manner; an 
we have satisfied wants which are as necessary as 
and clothing, we must shape them ourselves a 
to our architectural convictions, feeling sure 
public will accept these convictions as their own i 
ourselves have sufficient confidence in them, and 
attain that confidence should be our special endea 


The builiings are to cost £12,500, and anyone ent 
competition can be certain that his design will receiv 
most careful and competent consideration. Messrs. Mil 
have had much experience in the subject, and were, as 
readers will remember, one of the firms who secure 
in the final competition for the great Cairo Hospital 1 
decided. There is nothing to object to in the condit 
though in our opinion it is a mistake to ask for perspe 
drawings, expecially in connection with buildin 
utilitarian character. We are ourselves of opinion 
reports could in most cases be dispensed with, but this 
much smaller point. a. 
After all, as far as perspectives are concerned, an a 
tectural assessor does not need them to form a judgm 
and if a committee do the reasonable thing they will inclu 
a clause binding the successful competitor to furnish 0 
after a selection has been made. (oi 


The Speculative Builder. 


In granting immediate discharge in bankruptcy on 
behalf of John Stephen Thomas of Ammanford, described 
as a builder and coal merchant, Judge Ivor Bowen sa 
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GLORIETA DE ARANJUEZ. 


SANTIAGO RUSINOL, Artist, 
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MARGARET MACDONALD MEMORIAL, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON: GROUP SURMOUNTING GRANITE SEAT. 


RicHarp R, GounpEN, Sculptor, 


From ** Modern British Sculpture.” 


GARDEN FIGURES. 
" DERWENT Woop, R.A., Sculptor. 


that some people used to talk glibly of the speculative 
builder, but he thought that kind of man performed some 
useful service to the community. To-day there were no 
speculative builders, and consequently no houses. | 

The applicant had built 27 houses at Ammanford as 
a speculation, and only sold twelve of them, the remaining 
fifteen being on his hands. His banking account was 
overdrawn. by £2,500, which harassed him and caused him 
to file hig petition. In this case the loss falls on the specula- 
tor, but in such a case as that at Stow-on-the-Wold, where 
workmen’s cottages were built under a State Housing 
Scheme which were subsequently found not to be needed 
by those for whom they were built, the loss falls on the 
taxpayer. Which is best for the community ! 

We believe that private enterprise is the best and most 
efficient means for meeting the wants of the community, 
because those who stand to lose as well as to gain are likely 
to form a more accurate judgment of what is required than 
any Government Department. 


The Architectural Review. 

This month’s number of the Architectural Review contains 
two very interesting contributions—the first by Sir Law- 
rence Weaver on the Gothenburg Exhibition, which is 
illustrated by some excellent photographs, and the second 
by Mr. Beresford Chancellor dealing with “ London Now 
and Then,” and illustrated by reproductions of Tallis’s 
views of Regent Street and the Strand. It is intended in 
subsequent numbers to cover the whole of Tallis’s views, 
and as the originals are now exceedingly rare their 
republication will be welcomed. It would be useful if our 
streets of to-day could be illustrated in the same manner, 
and we suggest that the London Society might form a 
committee to organise the work. Divided up between a 
number of architects, each taking a comparatively small 
section, this should not be difficult. We have the ordnance 
survey giving the width of frontages, and the closely approx- 
imate height of buildings could be easily obtained. The 
remaining work would be to fill in each building, and then 
have the whole pieced together or traced in line. This 
would form an interesting record of London as it is, 
while it would be useful to many whose work comprised 
London reconstruction. 

The Gothenburg Exhibition buildings are most interesting 
examples of temporary structure, and are absolutely free 
from even the suggestion of vulgarity, and while their 
treatment is free, it does not run to either meaningless 
eccentricity or to “ vain display.” 


Ratheane House is to be converted into a zottage hospital 
for Coleraine. 

A new town hall is to be erected in the Market Square, Dun- 
gannon. The name of the approved architect has n>t yet been 
announced by the Urban District Council. 
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Boreham House, Essex. 
By Margaret Jourdain, 


BOREHAM HOUSE, ESSEX: THE HALL CHIMNEYPIECE. 


Though not one of the oldest country houses in Essex, 
Boreham House, a very completely preserved example of 
the English Palladian architecture and decoration, is of 
considerable interest. The house, “an elegant country 
seat of white brick,’’* lies on the right-hand side of the 
Chelmsford-Colchester road, and is well seen from the road, 
at the end of the broad formal sheet of water framed by a 
double avenue of tall elms. The house is not large, and it 
is surprising to read that during the trial of Warren Hastings 
and Sir Elijah Impey, the latter lived here ‘“ with fifty 
servants for his household retinue,’ but servants were 
accustomed in the eighteenth century to tight 
packing. 

The Boreham House property was, until 1713, part of 
the New Hall Estates, when it was sold to Benjamin, son 
of the great London banker, Sir Richard Hoare, who is 
said to have taker for himself mantels, pictures and fittings 
from New Hall, before disposing of the latter to John 
Olmius, afterwards Lord Waltham. The initials of the 
builder, B.H., and the date 1728 are conveniently recorded 
on the heads of the rain-water pipes on the west side of 
the centre block which is described by Wright, unhappily, 
as “‘in the Vanbrugh style of architecture.” + It bears, 
however, both within and without, the very definite stamp 
of the Palladian School, as interpreted by Colin Campbell 
and Kent. But Boreham, though the Palladian work was 
largely preserved, was enlarged in the early nineteenth 
century by Sir John Tyrrell, who employed Thomas Hopper 
to build the two wings, terminated at each end by arches 
flanked by columns, through which the stable yard and 
offices are reached. The dates 1827 and 1828 on the gate- 
way to the stables accord the period of the alteration. 


* Wright’s Hssex, Vol. I, p. 108. 
+ Lbid., p. 108. ‘ 


There is in a bedroom a view of the house with its wings 
completed, dated 1826. Hopper, who was employed by 
the Prince Regent to build a Gothic conservatory at 
Carlton House, had a large practice, probably to other archi- 
tects of about the same period, except James Wyatt, was 
extensively employed in erecting new and enlarging 
old mansions. Im Essex alone, Easton Lodge, Wyven- 
hoe Park, and Danbury Place are to his credit. He declined 
a knighthood from George IV, and died in 1856. To Sir 
John Tyrrell are also credited the setting of the Tyrrell 
arms on the pediment entrance front, in which a semi- 
circular window now appears, and many improvements of 
the centre block. 

Both garden and entrance front are lit by two ranges of 
seven windows, of which the three central windows are 
grouped under a pediment, but on the entrance front the 
lower tier are pedimented. The entrance doorway is 
hidden by the later addition, a large porte cochere. 

The name of the architect is not known, though from 
the characteristics of the decoration, and the fact that 
Colin Campbell was employed by a Hoare at Stourhead, 
in, Wiltshire, it seems not improbable that he was at work 
here. As at Wanstead, and many houses of the date, a 
large hall, and what was originally the saloon, occupy the 
centre of the house. The passage room on the first floor 
(now known as the saloon) does not correspond to the 
saloon as understood in the eighteenth century. The hall, 
paved with stone, depends for its effect upon two large 
pedimented door-cases flanked by Ionic columns of three- 
quarter projection, one at the entrance, and the other 
opening into the original saloon, and upon the subsidiary 
door, which are not (as in many rooms of this period) jib 
doors, leading to the dining room, morning room and 
staircase hall. In the frieze, bucrania alternate with 
thunderbolts, and the cornice is fully detailed. In the 
chimney-piece the surround of the fire-opening has the 
large bolection moulding which survived well into the 
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ghteenth century for severe treatment, and above, ina bas- 
lief panel is a sacrifice to Hercules, such as the sculptor 
ysbrack was then producing. From the hall the most 
bly decorated room, now the drawing room, is reached, a 
mplete and unaltered vocabulary of Palladian decoration 
) its most massive and masculine moment. The chimney- 
ece, an arched and pillared recess opposite to it, and 


'e main doorway are exercises in a rich Corinthian treat- 
tent. In the lower storey of the “‘ continued ”’ chimney 
-e male demi-figures are draped, and terminate in scaled * 
‘;cabbards ” ; above is a pedimented overpiece, framing a 
)inting of Roman ruins. Opposite the chimney-piece is 
_ arched recess, over which leaning female figures vaguely 
spend a wreath. The rich entablature with pulvenated 
eze is carried across this flank of the wall, and forms the 
ly decoration. On either side of the fine pedimented 
orway from the hall, which is flanked by Corinthian 
(lumns and pilasters, are large fixed pictures in frames 
‘mounted by a carved eagle and swag. At present all 
is fine woodwork is grained, which gives it a heavy 
pearance, but there is no doubt that it was originally of 
ute wood painted ; for Ware, who, recommending the 
2 of pear and maple wood, which cut as freely as deal 
d are not “‘ nearly so liable to break off in pieces to the 
yeredit of the work,” + for the finer portions of carving 
a door-case (such as the capital of a column, and the 
aament of a frieze), adds that “* the difference in colour, 
us who cover all with paint, is nothing.” The disadvan- 
ye of a heavy coating of paint as dulling carving was, 
wever, recognised, and Ware recommends using a paint 
nner of body that would cover without loading the 
tail. With these massive units and with subsidiary 
ors, the wall spaces are adequately filled. It may be 


‘ Ware, speaking of terminal figures, writes : ‘“‘ The unnatural- 
s of the figure is really abominable, though custom has ren- 
ed it familiar.’”’-—Complete Body of Architecture (1756), p. 451 


‘Complete Body of Architecture, 1756, p. 457. 
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noted, as a weakness of this school of decoration, that there 
are no less than five doors in this room, three of which are 
The stucco of 
the walls and the deep and enriched entablature with 
coupled consoles, and ceiling with central oval bay wreath, 
and surrounding ornament of cartouche and festoons held 
up by double-headed eagle is also characteristic of this 
period. Certain details, as was customary, are gilt. 

The smaller rooms, the library and morning-room on the 
ground and the saloon on the first floor, are well worth 
reproduction for modern rooms. In the “saloon” (a 
passage room leading by an archway to bedrooms) and the 
morning-room the wall scheme is of slightly recessed panels 
of varying widths, above a dado rail ; in the morning-room 
these mouldings are left plain, in the saloon enriched. 
While certain features of Palladian decoration at Boreham 
appear in other houses of approximately this date, such as 
Rousham, Holkham, Marble Hill and Twickenham, Bore- 
ham has in its ornamented detail greater affinity with the 
known work of Colin Campbell at Compton Place and 
Mereworth, and it is to this architect that the house may 
be tentatively attributed. - 


Competition News. 

Members of the R.J.B.A. are requested not to take part in the 
following competitions, the conditions of which are declared to 
be unsatisfactory :— 

New Law Courts, Cairo. 

Housing Scheme, Formby. 

Southampton Administrative. Offices. 


Book Reviews. 


By Dr. A. M. Blackman. Illustrated 
A. and C. Black, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


** Luxor and its Temples.”’ 
by Major Barton-Fletcher. 
net. 

Looking through the illustrations contained in this book, 
which deals with a subject that has made and will continue to 
make a wide appeal to the public, we are struck by the quality 
and sense of atmosphere that the artist has secured. Naturally 
some we prefer to others and feel that they are superior in 
rendering, but as a collection the thirty-two full-page plates 
will hold their own with the productions of many other artists 
whom we can call to mind who have taken almost the same 
views to illustrate. 

The Frontispiece—Medinet Habu—is treated with great sim- 
plicity, broad shadows indicate the massive character of the 
building, and the decorative detail is slightly indicated, which 
in this case is very happy, as it in no way detracts from the 
general effect. Floral columns, Karnak (Plate IIT.) seems to 
us to hardly warrant a whole plate. We are of the opinion that 
if one column had been taken as the subject, and a clear impression 
of the detail decoration illustrated, we should have gained a 
better impression. 

Plate IV.—Great Hypostyle Hall, Karnak—bears no com- 
parison with Plate V. of the same subject in the former view. 
We feel that whilst the treatment is slight the subject so emi- 
nently lends itself to a display of strength and vigour, thus 
illustrating the character. 

Plate V., on the other hand, whilst being without heavy 
shadows, has secured the massive character of the stonework 
by a finer appreciation of contrasts of light and shade; the 
distance, in our opinion, has been very skilfully treated. 

Plate VI—Temple of Khono Karnak—-depicts the temple 
flooded in sunlight. Plate VII—the Sacred Lake Karnak—gives 
the group of temple ruins in the background in a very expressive 
way. One can well picture the beauty of the place when the 
buildings were standing in their completeness. Plate VIII.— 
The Colonnaded Court, Temple of Luxor. Here we should have 
liked a simpler treatment of the shadows ; less detail would have 
been more effective; if we semi-close cur eyes and look at this 
drawing we find the effect greatly gains by the loss of worrying 
detail. 

Plate [X.—Hypostyle Hall, Temple of Luxor. Here we feel 
the artist has given us a real gem; the different forms and 
teatures have each been rendered with an individuality which, 
when taken all together, have produced a picture full of colour 
ond atmospheric values. 

Plate XX.—Ramesseum—has considerable charm, and the 
simple foreground treatment is very good indeed, and it is just 
this dignity and lack of confusing detail that we appreciate. 

The whole text is written in a clear, explanatory style, easy 
to read, and the interest is quickened and maintained throughout. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE. Bernsamriy CLEeMEns, Sculptor. 


Admiralty Bicentenary. 
The Navy and Whitehall. By Horace Wyndham. 


One of the most familiar features of Whitehall is the 
pillared and columned building adjoining the Horse Guards, 
and known to generations of Londoners and visitors from 
overseas as the Admiralty. Yet few of those who give it 
a casual glance are aware that the bicentenary of the 
building’s existence is about to occur. 

Of course the Admiralty as an institution is much more 
venerable than a couple of hundred years. But it has not 
always “functioned ’’ in Whitehall. Previous to the 
erection of its present home, the business of the Navy was 
carried on in Duke Street, within a stone’s throw of West- 
minster Abbey. Until 1722 the ground where the Ad- 
miralty now stands was occupied by Wallingford House. 
This mansion, coming into the market, was then purchased 
by the Government, and, after being pulled down and re- 
built, was taken over by the Admiralty of the period. 


CRITICISED DEsiIan. 

Thomas Ripley, the architect entrusted with the work, 
had a somewhat curious career. A Yorkshire lad by birth, 
and of quite humble parentage, at the age of eighteen he 
walked to London to seek his fortune. This process he 
started by the unusual method of washing up cups and 
Saucers in a Cheapside coffee shop. One of the regular 
customers of the establishment was a carpenter, who, 
taking a liking to him, made him his apprentice. He 
proved such an “industrious apprentice” that in time 
he developed into a carpenter himself, and secured the 
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important post of clerk of the works at the King’s mey; 
While thus employed he had the good luck to enlist th 
patronage of Sir Robert Walpole, for whom he carried oy 
improvements at Houghton Hall and Wolverton Hous 
Norfolk. Just before receiving this commission he*ha 
been appointed “* Chief Carpenter to His Majesty's Work 
and Buildings.” In this capacity he had an official residence 
at Hampton Court, where he died in 1758. 

Ripley’s methods in constructing the Admiralty wer 
characterised by a certain amount of leisureliness (to pu 
it mildly), as he took from 1722 to 1726 to finish the job 
It is interesting to note that the cost was the comparativeh 
trifling one of £22,400, or a good deal less than would }, 
required for a modern hotel, theatre, or even a pictur 
palace. But if the expense was small, the result was fa 
from satisfactory. Ripley’s design, indeed, met with ; 
storm of disapproval. Pope wrote a stinging couple 
about it; Horace Walpole was positively rude in hi 
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HEAD OF A CHILD. 


CHARLES PEBWORTH, Sculptor, 


description (“‘ a most ugly edifice’) ; and Pennant dubbed 
it “a clumsy pile.” The Doric screen in front of the: 
main entrance, however, was much admired and declared | 
to “redeem the other portion from disgrace.” But this 
was not added until thirty years later, after the death of 


Ripley, and was supplied by Robert Adam. al 


RECUMBENT FIGURE FOR A TOMB IN A SEIGNORIAL CHAPEL. Ricuarp R, Govnpen, Sculptor. 
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A GROUP. By Josrrx Etsr, Sculptor, 


INTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
e esthetic objection to the Ripley design was that it 
squat and heavy, and so overshadowed by columns 
‘ darken the interior. Still, the entrance hall and 
ipal rooms are well proportioned and dignified in 
appearance. The more important among them are 
Captain’s Room” and the ‘‘ Board Room.’ In the 
t Nelson’s body lay on the night of January 8, 
guarded by officers and seamen from the “ Victory,” 
the next day, when the funeral procession set out for 
aul’s. The great sailor’s portrait, commissioned by 
illiam Hamilton, is still preserved in the Board Room, 
so is one of Pepys. But Samuel Pepys, although he 
‘long and honourable connection with the Admiralty, 
ever employed in the present building, since he died 
it was commenced. 
THE “ Boarp Room.” 

: “ Board Room,” originally known as the “ Great 
,? is a very interesting apartment, and one in which 
history has been made, Sitting round its mahogany 
“My Lords” in Council have matured innumerable 
‘upon the due carrying out of which have hinged 
y and defeat, made and marred with a stroke of the 
he careers of individuals, and decided by word of 
ithe fate of nations. It was in this room that Nelson 
ven the instructions that led to his glorious death at 
gar, and that James Cook (once a humble apprentice 
ard a collier) reported his safe return from a pre- 
ay voyage to the South Sea Islands. The walls are 
ung with old maps and charts and pictures, and 
le carvings from the master hand of Grinlin g Gibbons 
‘its amenities. Above the fireplace is a curious relic 
former regime. This is a large circular dial, which 
jone days was connected with a weather-vane fixed 
»toof. Its purport was to enable the members of 
Board” to tell the direction of the wind outside 
tt incurring the risk of catching cold,by, opening the 
w to see for themselves. { 

PMIRALTY SCANDAL: First Lorp AnD Farr Lapy. 
he “ good old days” there were curious happenings 
Board Room. During the period when Lord Sand- 
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wich was installed in office there as First Lord it was 
frequently the scene of Government dinner parties and 
receptions. What, however, was most remarkable about 
these functions is that the accepted “ hostess” at them 
was a young woman living under the “ protection” of 
Lord Sandwich. This was “the elegant Miss Ray,” a 
person of humble origin who had started life as a milliner’s 
assistant. Nobody, however, seems to have regarded her 
position in the household of the First Lord (a married man 
with a family) as in any way equivocal, and she presided 
over official banquets as a matter of course. But Nemesis 
was on her track, and she met with an untimely end, being 
deliberately shot by a clergyman “whose unwelcome 
advances she had very properly spurned.” 

The{ clerical Lothario and assassin, the Rev. James 
Hackman, being caught red-handed, was committed to the 
Old Bailey by Sir John Fielding (Chief Magistrate at that 
time) and in due time hung at Tyburn. After the curious 
fashion of the period, the public execution was witnessed 
by a large number of celebrities, and James Boswell actually 
rode to the gallows tree in the condemned man’s cart. 

After this scandal Lord Sandwich, as may be imagined, 
thought it prudent to resign. 

Otp StyLte Navat Desparcuzs. 


Among the archives at the Admiralty are some extremely 
interesting despatches sent to Whitehall from all four 
quarters of the globe. That the tough old sea-dogs who 
commanded there were handier with their swords than 
with their pens is clear from the brevity characterising these 
documents. Here, for instance, is one from Sir George 
Rodney :— 

“ The battle is fought, the day is ours, the English Flag 
is victorious. We have taken the French Admiral, with 
nine other ships, and sunk one.—G. B. R.” 

A second is even still more to the point for sailor-like 
brevity :— 

‘““My Lords, we have met the French fleet, and taken, 
sunk, or destroyed ships as per margin.” 

Nowadays there is a new spirit abroad, and a whole 
library of reports and comments and despatches springs 
up round a single action. 

VANISHED ReEtIcs, 


During the Napoleonic wars and for some years after- 
wards a familiar feature of the Admiralty building was a 


GARDEN ORNAMENT, 
By the late Prorrssor Lanrert, Sculptor, 
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wooden semaphore, invented by Sir Home Popham, which 
was fixed on the roof, where it attracted the attention of 
everyone passing by in Whitehall. It was considered a 
tremendous scientific achievement that in clear weather a 
message could by this means be signalled to Portsmouth 
dockyard in an hour or so. In the course of time the 
semaphore. was succeeded by the newly invented electric 
telegraph, which was then held to be absolutely the ** last 
word ’’ in discovery. Well, the telegraph has now long gone 
the way of all things, and even the wireless apparatus that 1s 
installed in its place has quite lost its original air of novelty. 

It is said of Pepys, who became Secretary of the Admiralty 
(in its old premises), that he “* took great trouble to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the details of his office.” During 
the “‘ plague year,” when all his colleagues were fleeing 
from London as fast as their legs could carry them, it is to 
his credit that he stuck gamely to his post, and “ was often 
at his desk at four o’clock in the morning.” By the way, 
his salary as Secretary of the Admiralty was the modest 
one of £500 a year, and no“ bonus.” ‘The present occupant 
of this office draws £2,000 a year and has a deputy and 
26 assistants to help him. ‘ Mighty fine!” as the old 
Diarist would have said. 

An ADMIRALTY “* JOB.” 

Since the year 1688 the control of the Admiralty has, 
with two short-lived exceptions, always been vested in a 
Board of Commissioners. The last exception was in 1827, 
when the Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV.) was 
appointed “‘ Lord High Admiral.” This was emphatically 

‘job ” of the worst sort, and the Duke of W ellington, 
who never minced his words, openly declared that its Royal 
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occupant “‘ did little beyond jaunting and cruising aboy 
more expensive and foolish than in any way serviceable 
Fortunately for the nation, “ Silly Billy’ (as the Prin 
was generally known) soon got tired of the position, and 
1828 (when he relinquished it on a handsome pension) ¢] 
direction of affairs once more reverted to a body of “ Lor 
Commissioners.’ 

With the long passage of years the business of t 
Admiralty increased so greatly that from time to time 
became necessary to make various additions to the origin 
building, and during the War.a number of ansighitgal 1 
were erected on the adjoining Horse Guards parade grom 
to accommodate an army of temporary clerks. Thes 
however, have recently been dismantled (with one or ty 
exceptions) and the staff “‘ demobbed.” 

HoRAcE Wynpuam, 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. : 
DECEMBER 13, 1873. gs 

THe New CHELSEA EMBANKMENT. ae 

The roadway of the new Chelsea Embankment, extendi 
from the Royal Hospital to the Albert Bridge, is now com 
A thick layer of ‘‘macadam”’ has been spread over the & 
length, preparatory to the employment of the huge 
rollers already on the ground. The kerbing of blue Ab 
granite, 18 inches broad at the surface, has also been laid, 
large number of masons are engaged in rapidly completi 
flage ing and footpaths. It has been found necessary to der 
somewhat from the original plan of the roadway, which 1 
been curved off opposite ‘the Cadogan pier owing to the steepne 
of the incline rising from the Albert Bridge. It is propose 
however, to construct a tunnel underneath the foot of the bridg 
but this will only be available for foot-passengers at prese 


THIRTEEN O'CLOCK. ANNIE C, 


AcHxEson, Sculptor, 
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‘« PHILANTHROPY.” PANEL FOR MEMORIAL TO KING EDWARD VII., SHEFFIELD, 
PHILANTHROPY PRESENTING HOSPITAL FOR CRIPPLES TO THE CITY OF SHEFFIELD, 
ALFRED Drury, R.A.,, Sculptor, 
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UNITY: “ONE HEART OF ALL RACES” (Ktetinc), MODEL OF BRONZE PANEL FOR THE KING EDWARD VIL 
MEMORIAL, SHEFFIELD. Atrrep Drury, R.A., Sculptor, 
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“WATER LILY.’ T. Mewsurn Crook, Sculptor. 
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KEPHALOS AND PROKRIS. Brnsamin Ciemens, Sculptor. 
From “ Modern British Sculpture.” 


> 
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‘THE BATTLE OF YPRES, 


C. S. JacceERs, Sculptor. 


a Sishibition of the Works of Men who Studied at South Kensington School of Art, 
later known as the Royal College of Art. 


We are informed that it is the hope of the promoters of this 
Libition to make it an annual event. There should really 
‘no great difficulty about such an aim. Year after year 
dents become past members of the School and thus are 
» to send their work. 

the first exhibition is bound to be somewhat in the nature 
n experiment, and if the hanging committee allot sufficient 
e to each craft and make the show representative of the 
*k done in the School, old students will come forward and 
the effort, and thus make it the success it most assuredly 
rves to be. But if painters and sculptors use this oppor- 
in a selfish way, to the detriment of the craftsman, then 
iblic will soon express their disapproval. 


a. 


ton i is far west and people will have to be specially attracted 
re they undertake such a journey, therefore the wider the 
9e the greater the public appeal. We can recall the crowds 
it were attracted to the Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the 
i. not so very long ago. 

the School has been established a great many years and 
fashion i in art has passed throtigh many phases. It is to be 
led that all periods will receive just consideration by the 
ging committee and that even the boiled designs which 


SOF Pie. disliked so very much ee find a place. 


ists and their efforts to give expression to their impressions. 


cannot picture the scene that would have occurred had a 
nt = the design school of our time produced a Futuristic 


Ke , that pretty little naturalistic groups of flowers ate a 
ter appeal to us than conventionalised forms. But for all 
j we are not prepared to consider all such treatments of 
re as unsightly and bad. 
hope, therefore, that the selection committee will always 
(. tolerant body and try and remember that they are not 
ling a selection for an ordinary annual exhibition, but rather 
they are standing in judgment on progressive art, and in 
a capacity they should seek to forget the methods of their 
time and give encouragement to other methods and 
‘-essions. 
ith regard to the exhibitors, we should like to suggest 
1 this is a great opportunity which they should all try and 
p to the fullest extent. In no sense of the word should 
1 look upon this exhibition as an ordinary show to which 
"hing can be sent. The general public who visit picture 


[The Sculpture illustrated is thal of past South Kensington Students, but all of it is not shown in the present Exhibition.] 


galleries and exhibitions of modern art in a regular way are a 
distinctive body, they have very good memories, and it is in the 
nature of a slight upon them to exhibit over and over again the 
same pictures that they may possibly have seen at three or four 
other shows. An exhibition, to serve a useful purpose, should 
not consist of a réchauffé of work which has been seen elsewhere ; 
a smaller exhibition of the best work which is being done now 
would be infinitely more useful. 

The public and the press would give any sincere effort on the 
part of the past students every possible support, and we trust 
this opportunity will be fully realised and appreciated by future 
exhibitors. 

The promoters should not lack financial assistance. The 
Museum authorities spend a good deal for propaganda purposes. 
They would, we are sure, readily recognise the educational 
value of these exhibitions if the matter were properly put before 
them, and if those who have the welfare of the School under 
their immediate care would also admit that these exhibitions 
would go a long way towards disproving the oft-repeated 
complaints against the School and its management. True, the 
exhibitors are mostly to be numbered amongst those who 
were educated under different conditions. 

In those happy days the student was left much to his own 
devices and the talent that was in him came out and received 
encouragement from his fellow students—an appreciation and 
notice of greater stimulating power than the praise and medals 
of the authorities. In our youth we complained often of the 
lack of masters to whom we really could give respect, and when 
the authorities invited the late Sir Walter Crane to direct the 
School, all those who lived through the, alas ! too short a period 
of his directorship can truly say to-day that the influences of 
this great artist were all to their good. After his departure the 
School passed through a period of unrest. Most of us fled to 
the modelling school to be under the sympathy of a tender 
mind and one of the kindest men who ever lived. With the 
advent of Professor Gerald Moira the students began to learn 
to paint as they had never had any opportunity to learn before, 
and it was in our view a great pity that the School could not 
retain the services of Gerald Moira. All could approach him 
and be sure of a sympathetic hearing and some sound, useful 
advice. 

Professor Derwent Wood, R.A., should be able to attract 
students by the force of his ability and humanity. Of the 
other professors we possess no knowledge of a personal kind. 
The School appears to possess some very talented men as 
exponents, but whether they can teach and have patience with 
those who are learning is a matter which time alone can prove 


and experience show. 
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Much has been made of the hardships endured by artists 
n'these days of stress and scant encouragement. 

To dispel in some measure the apparently impenetrable 
yloom surrounding the artistic professions, attention might 
be drawn, as was recently pointed out, to the almost un- 

recedented success of several Bond Street exhibitions, 
notably those of Mr. Russell Flint at the Fine Art Society’s 
rooms, and of Mr. Rushbury at the Grosvenor Galleries— 
both of whose works were “starred”? with a rapidity 
resembling the disposal of the proverbial hot cakes. 

With a comforting total running into well over four 
figures Mr. Flint, it may be imagined, can afford to smile 
ut such gentle gibes as “ best seller ’ hurled at him with no 
Incertain aim and with perhaps a suspicion of malicious glee. 

In explanation of this by no means unmerited success, 
t may be brought forward by the purist that in many of 
shese water-colours the appeal is not entirely esthetic. 
Mr. Flint’s fair bathers—disporting themselves on gleaming 
sands, or rising from some sunny bank to be silhouetted 
with extreme delicacy against a vast translucent sky, 
lepicted certainly with delicious crispness—require no 
ntroduction. We meet them in most of the contempo- 
tary water-colour shows, and if the truth will out, one 
Jegins to weary of the never-failing expertise with which 
heir charms are rendered. Something in the rather 
sonscious success of this charm and the amazing facility 
af its display jars ever so sliightly—the hint, is it, of what 
nthe nursery is termed “ showing off” ? Or does it arise 
rom the artist’s not unnatural desire to exploit his own 
fall in extracting the last ounce of glamour out of cool 
Jesh and sun-lit water ? 

In Mr. Flint’s landscapes, however, there is real sincerity 
# tone and a delightful ease of manner truly captivating. 

The success of Mr. Rushbury’s architectural drawings 
lepends less on any pronounced facility than on their 
upreme honesty of artistic purpose, and not at all on 
my interest other than the esthetic. He accepts frankly 


. Muirhead Bone’s outlook, and in several Italian street 
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HUNTING SCENE, Litt1an M. Wane, Sculptor, 


Successful Exhibitions. 


scenes, most noticeably in the “‘ Five Palaces, Florence,” 
challenges direct comparison. In this, where overhanging 
eaves add complications to an already elaborate perspective. 
There is felt the absence of that master-draughtsman’s 
incisive’ clarity in handling similar subjects, readily, called 
to mind. 

Mr. Rushbury is more distinctly personal in a fine 
drawing of the Bank, “‘ Lothbury Court,” one of several 
by various etchers commissioned, it is understood, by the 
directors in anticipation of the proposed alterations. 


R.1.B.A. 

At a general meeting of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects held on Monday, December 3, the following members were 
elected :— 

As Feilows (21).—James Allner, Alfred Rowland Conder, 
P.A.S.L, George Drysdale, Eric Carwardine Francis, William 
Hubert Godwin, Francis Hugh Greenaway, William Hornby 
Hatchard-Smith, Philip Dalton Hepworth, Oliver Hill, Harry 
Hutt, John Hatton Markham, Charles John Marshall, Arthur 
Richard Mayston, Ralph Henry Morton, John Ernest Newberry. 
William Godfrey Newton, M.C., M.A. (Oxon), Andrew Sharp, 
Leo Sylvester Sullivan, Gerald Unsworth, M.C., Geoffrey Cecil 
Wilson, Douglas Wood, O.B.E. (Mil.), F.S.1. 

As Associaies (30)—Thomas Mackelvie Alexander, Homi 
Framjee Billimoria, B.Arch. (Liverpool), Kenneth Eastty Black, 
Shapurji Nasrwanji Buchia, B.E. (Civil), Sydney Poyntz Bush, 
Richard John Bond Clark, Hubert Arthur Clist, Arthur Edwin 
Davidson, Charles Cunnold Deuchar, William Doddington, 
William Henderson Eales, Stanley Walter Fearn, Leslie Robert 
Foreman, Leslie William Hall, Franklyn Leslie Halliday, Vivian 
Palmer Haughton, Sidney Dixon Igglesden, Richard James 
Masey, Arthur John May, Thomas William Milligan, John 
Arthur Carter Moffat, Sydney George Monk, Arthur Douglas 
Parham, Richard Arthur Fielding Riding, William Ross, John 
Edwin Sterrett, Sidney Toy, F.S EA: William Henry Trengrove, 
Hugh Aitken Hutchison Walker, M. Oe John Goddard Wilson. 

As Hon. Fellow (1).—The Rt. Hon. Viscount Burnham, C.H., 
M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 

As Hon. Associate {(1).—Sir Frederic George Kenyon, K.C.B., 
M.A., D.Litt. 


‘rom “ Modern British Sculpture.” 
‘ WHITE HORSES.” 
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GILBERT LEDWARD, Sculptor, 


The Seventh and Eighth Town Planning Lectures. 


The Garden City and Municipal Recreation. 


Birmingham University. By Professor William Haywood. 


THE GARDEN CITY. 


Mr. Ebenezer Howard’s conception of the modern Garden 
City is in the same class of ideals as Plato’s ‘‘ Republic,” St. 
Augustine’s ““ City of God,” More’s “* Utopia,” and such projects 
for social reformation as those of Andreze and Swift in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and’ Bellamy, Butler, 
Morris and Buckingham in the nineteenth century. 

It differs from all these, however, in having surmounted the 
difficulties of practical demonstration ; an achievement greatly 
aided by the pioneer work of Mr. George Cadbury at Bournville, 
and of Lord Leverhulme at Port Sunlight; both of which 
communities were initiated about 1887-8. The first Garden 
City of Letchworth being inaugurated in 1903. 

The term “ Garden City”? has been much misunderstood by 
the public ; which appears still to be unaware that towns like 
Letchworth and Welwyn—true “Garden Cities ’’—are self- 
contained and fully independent; standing upon land owned 
jointly by their citizens (or held in trust for purchase by them 
at their convenience) ; that these cities are artificially limited to 
an ultimate population of between 30,000 and 50,000 inhabitants, 
and that’ they are restricted in area by a permanent zone of 
open country, forming an agricultural belt for the health 
and mutual convenience of the grower and buyer of market 
produce. 

Therefore the term ‘‘ Garden City ” stands for a policy rather 
than for a type of planning. A policy designed to oppose the 
evils of overcrowding ; the exploitation of land values, and the 
growth of great cities, by substituting fully detached, self- 
supporting, and healthy communities as satellites of great 
towns, or as independent cities. 

A “Garden Suburb,” unlike a Garden City, is an integral 
part of a larger community, and therefore subject to control by 
those outside its boundaries. It is also more or less dependent 
on this larger community for certain social, educational, and 
occupative facilities ; it may be simply a residential or dormitory 
area for the parent city, as in the case of Hampstead, London, 
or it may be practically self-supporting as at Bournville, 
which, save in the matter of separate administration of the 
Letchworth type, approaches the Garden City condition very 
closely, 

A resemblance between the two kinds of town growth described 
above which is apt to mislead the public is the method of plan- 
ning for houses and roads which is common to both; this 
method is now common to all town planning schemes. The 
special quality distinguishing true Garden Cities lies in the 
adoption of Mr. Ebenezer Howard’s policy of administration. 


MUNICIPAL RECREATION 


An important auxiliary to health in great cities is_ 
provision of an adequate amount of open space ; and wh 
this can be arranged in association with closely built a 
it is at its greatest value ; whether for the general purpose 
of ventilation, or as an aid to amenity. 

The absence of spacious accommodation for promenading 
in industrial towns leads to the use of main roads for this 
purpose ; a purpose which they were never intended to 
serve ; and which cities like Vienna, with great belts of 
parkway near to the centre of the town, can absorb with 
advantage to all concerned. 

Suburban parks, which were once used almost exelu- 
sively for promenading, are now greatly encroached upon 
in order to accommodate casual or organised ball games, 
the increasing demand for which continues to embarrass 
the park administration of our great towns. This is par- 
ticularly true of Birmingham, where, notwithstanding the 
provision of special sports fields by our large industrialists 
for the use of their employees, and the generous efforts of 
the municipal authority and of private benefactors to extend 
the present accommodation, the need is still very great. 

It is clear that park administration in this country is 
tending towards wider and more significant responsibilities ; 
and that, in common with other European countries, we 
should reconsider the whole question of municipal recrea- 
tion on a basis similar to that adopted in America, where 
great nature reservations outside the city are linked up 
with suburban parks, by means of parkways and strays 
which cut right across the heart of the town, and so bring 
space and amenity to those who need it most. This frame- 
work is supplemented by neighbourhood centres which are 
provided at suitable intervals for those whose duties or 
temperament keep them near to their homes, and by 
smaller grounds where children can play in safety with 
apparatus specially designed for their use. 

Such schemes for recreative facilities are designed as an 
integral part of the town plan, and are adjusted to the 
needs of all classes of the population. Their cost is usually 
met by a “ betterment levy ’”’—7.e., a method of assessment 
on property which has been improved in value by associa- 
tion with new parks and boulevards. 
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Partitions, External Walls, Ceilings, Roofs, ete. 


“FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
“ KING” CONCRETE GLAZING BARS 


181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
_A. KI N ( t 0. Britannia Buildings, LEEDS 
Tel.: City 2213 and Cent. 773, and Leeds 22712 
& Salmon Pastures Yard, Attercliffe Rd., SHEFFIELD 


Bangor Wharf, Cumberland -Road, BRISTOL 


| DELIVERY —- 
FROM STOCK. ' 


Open Fire and Enclosed Types. 7 sizes—23 to 188 gallons per hour. 
All heating surface direct—highly efficient. | Wide waterways. 
Ample cleanout facilities. Can be made rustless for soft water. 


NATIONAL ADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


ffices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 


Telephone: Centra! 4220. Telegrams: ‘* Radiators, Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: “‘ Idealrad, London.” 
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EXETER WAR MEMORIAL FIGURE: THE NAVY. By Joun AnGut, Sculptor, 


The Making of Bronze Statues. 


Although the art immortalised by Benvenuto Cellini is com- 
paratively new to England, it is most satisfactory to realise 
that, whereas less than fifty years ago we were dependent upon 
French and Italian carftsmen, the art of bronze foundery in 
England has been mastered and perfected to such an extent that, 
among other firms, the Morris Art Foundry is staffed throughout 
by Englishmen, and bronze statuary emanating from this firm 
is equal in every respect to the finest Continental work. A 
recent visit paid to this foundry was an education and a refresh- 
ing reminder that there are still many English crafts which are 
not stultified by the pernicious restrictions imposed by Trade 
Unions. The whole atmosphere is one of keen zest in the over- 
coming of difficulties, for bronze foundery is an art full of 
difficulties. Let us briefly trace the progress of the making of 
a statue. 

There are two methods of foundery work, namely, the sand 
method and the wax or cire perdu process. Both of these 
methods require such infinite care and patience that it is hard 
to say which presents the most difficulty. To reproduce in 
bronze a life-size figure of, say, a soldier in action or an equestrian 
figure entails hundreds of pieces of separate sand moulds, which 
have to be carefully made, taken apart to admit of the model 
being removed and joined together again, metal runners care- 
fully designed to reach all parts of the figure simultaneously, 
vent tubes to allow of instantaneous escape of gases engendered 
by the molten metal, and many other intricacies which can only 
be overcome by piece moulders of long experience. 

These details have reference only to the sand moulding 
process, and certainly seem quite enough for a bronze founder 
to cope with, but he has also to tackle the difficulties presented 


by the cire perdu process, by which method parts of the figure, 
such as the head and hands, are reproduced. Here his difficultier 
are added to by the fact that, generally speaking, a wax mouldes 
is working in the dark, as he cannot see the result of each step 
he takes in his work. Instead of making a mould of sand he 
uses gelatine. This is of such a nature that it can be distorted 
to enable it to leave the under-cut portions of the model and yet 
regain its shape intact, faithfully preserving the features of the 
model in all its tiny detail. Inside the gelatine mould is sus- 
pended a core of brick and plaster roughly about ~ imeh 
smaller all round than the gelatine mould. The space between 
the core and the mould is then filled in with melted beeswax, 
the wax being of such a temperature as to take a faithful impres- 
sion of the minutest mark on the gelatine mould. The gelatine 
is then removed, leaving a wax replica of the sculptor’s model, 
but containing a brick and plaster core. (An advantage possessed 
by the cire perdu process is that at this stage the sculptor has an 
opportunity of re-touching the wax model if he so desires.) 
The wax model is now encased in specially fine sand with an 
outer casing of plaster of Paris. The whole is then put into 4 
muffle and the wax melted out, the space occupied by the wax 
being eventually filled with molten metal. The few words 
describing this process give no idea of the extraordinary diffi- 
culties and technicalities which are presented and are overcome 
by the bronze founder. There are decisions to be made as t0 
the exact temperature of the gelatine, of the wax, and of the 
molten metal, and if there is an error in any of these three the 
surface of the bronze will be imperfect. 

A jealously guarded secret of the craft is the creation of the 
patina. Patinas vary from a bright natural bronze to greens, 
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Lotus Factory, Stafford Architects: Messrs. Sandy & Norris, F. & A.R.I.B.A, 
RELIABLE UNDER ALL CONDITIONS SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES FREE ON REQUEST 


EMPIRE STONE COMPANY, LTD. 


THANET HOUSE, 231 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Managing Director: T. J. McDowell Telephone : Gerrard 8152 
WINCHESTER HOUSE ALSO AT MILLGATE BUILDINGS 
VICTORIA SQUARE NARBOROUGH 18 LONG MILLGATE 
BIRMINGHAM NEAR LEICESTER MANCHESTER 


BUILDING EXHIBITION 1924 


For Effective and Economical 


EXAIBITION 
STANDS on HIRE 


Furnished Complete including Lighting 


! Write, "Phone or Call 


A. ELMES & CO. (1919) Ltd. 


BHE EXHIBITION ~SEANDe@FLEEERS 


Head Offices : 
OLYMPIC HOUSE, 65 ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C.1 
*Phones : Clerkenwell 3722-3 ; Dalston 2745 Telegrams : “‘ Stanfit, Cent. London." 
BEST Large stock of Furniture PROMPT 
WORK : SERVICE 


and Showcases for Hire. 
| Licensed Stand Fitters to the British Empire Exhibition 1924. | 
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CASTING THE METAL, 


CASTING THE METAL. 


PREPARING 


MOULDS. 


blues, blue greens, and chocolate colours verging upon black. 
A patina is not a paint or an applied coating, but is, or should. 
be, a treatment of the metal which chemically changes the | 
actual composition of the surface. The process cannot be. 
hurried, as a good patina should ‘‘ grow’ under the craftsman’ | 
attention, and the manager of the Morris Foundry will tell you 
that his craftsmen often visit a public statue, or a statuette in. 
a sculptor’s studio, six months after delivery in order to see how 
his patina has developed since it left his care. : 

One leaves the foundry with a sense of justifiable pride, 
stimulating a better appreciation of the statuary seen in public | 
places and galleries, realising the difficulties which have to he 
overcome in its production. ; | 

The Morris Art Bronze Foundry of Dorset Road, South. 
Lambeth, welcomes visits from architects and other lovers of | 
art and craftsmanship, and the manager, Mr. Grist, courteously _ 
explains in detail the process from beginning to end of the making | 
of a bronze statue, which has been so barely touched upon in- 
these pages. 

We were able to obtain permission from Mr. John Angel, 
sculptor, to reproduce his figure, ‘‘The Navy,” which was 
recently cast by the Morris Art Bronze Foundry, and forms 
part of the Exeter War Memorial, which we reviewed in our 
issue of August 24 last. 


**Murite” Plastering. 


In all operations involving the use of plaster the question of 
time invariably presents something of a problem. 
The relatively low cost of lime plaster has determined the 
general adoption of this medium for everyday work. Lime 
plastering, however, has a disadvantage in that it depends for its - 
strength on the thorough absorption of carbon dioxide from the — 
atmosphere. A really hard wall is thus only obtainable by 
superimposing a series of thin coats of lime plaster one upon 
the other. Since several weeks’ exposure to air may be required | 
for each successsive coat the entire process is liable to become 
protracted. Any attempt to plaster a wall with a single thick 
backing of lime and sand results in the formation of a thin, hard, 
exterior facing. The bulk of the backing is thereby cut off from 
contact with the atmosphere and fails in consequence to attain — 
to requisite strength. | 
Highly alkaline properties render lime plaster unsuitable for 
some kinds of decorative treatment. In certain cases lime 
plastering tends to destroy the colour of wallpaper, and some dis- 
tempers fail to get a ‘‘ hold” on its surface, and can be rubbed — 
off as soon as dry. Many plastering materials also present 
considerable difficulty in working. Most building materials, 
being absorbent to a greater or less degree, are apt to draw the i 
moisture too rapidly from the plastering. This renders the 
application of the face coat a work of some labour, requiring - 
heavy work with the trowel and constant application of the 
water brush. oo: 
The introduction of a plaster which overcomes all these 
defects at a strictly practical price introduces a new epoch in 
the history of plastering. 4 
The credit of such a discovery is due to Messrs. Cafferata 
& Co., Ltd., of Newark who have devoted many years of close — 
study to the entire question of plastering. Prolonged research 
has finally produced in ‘“‘Murite” a gypsum plaster whose ~ 
results are equal, if not superior, to the best hitherto obtainable — 
and whose first cost brings it within the scope of every estimate. — 
This economy of cost is due entirely to the fact that ‘‘ Murite” 
will successfully carry a heavier proportion of sand than has 
hitherto been possible with any high-grade plastering material. — 
It is claimed that ‘‘ Murite”’ can be worked efficiently with six 
parts of sand if the wall to be plastered is sufficiently absorbent. — 
Successful plastering has indeed been carried out with a com-— 
bination of one part “‘ Murite”’ to ten parts sand, but this is 
admittedly an experimental proportion, and the manufactures — 


do not recommend its adoption in general practice. oan 
It is also claimed that none of the plasters hitherto in use can _ 
approach “‘Murite”’ in this respect, and the resulting work—in — 
common with that of all good gypsum plasters—is superior in — 
strength and hardness to the best lime plaster, while it entirely 
eliminates the use of wooden corners and angle staffs. ae 
It is not suggested that precisely similar results will be obtained — 
with any kind of sand. It is however, proved that “ Murite ” } 
is affected to.a lesser degree by organic and other impurities in — 
the sand admixture than any plaster previously produced. It * 
neither expands nor contracts in setting and offers a firm hold — 
for any good distemper. It has no effect whatever upon the — 
colouring of the decorating medium employed. 45 
For the convenience of users “‘ Murite ” is made in four grades, i 
each specially adapted to specific needs and together covering — 
the whole range of plastering practice. ‘ 
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mOVNDRY 


HAVE CAST BRONZE STATVES, STATVETTES 
AND TABLETS TO THE SATISFACTION OF 
aE FOLLOWING -ARTISTS: 

SIR ASTON WEBB, P.R.A., THE LATE SIR 
THOMAS BROCK, R.A., SIR JOHN BVRNETT, 
A.R.A., ALFRED DRVRY, R.A., SIR EDWIN 
LVTYENS, R.A., SIR BERTRAM MACKENNEL, 
R.Ary, HENRY PEGRAM, R.A., F. W. POMEROY, 
R.A., PRO. DERWENT WOOD, R.A., CHARLES 
L. HARTWELL, A.R.A., SIR ROBERT LORIMER, 
A.R.A., R.S.A., HENRY POOLE, A.R.A., JOHN 
ANGEL, P. G. BENTHAM, EDMVND BROCK, 
HAROLD BROWNSWORD, KELLOCK 
BROWN, H. CAWTHRA, HENRY CHARLES 
FEHR, MRS. M. G. GILLICK, FREDERICK 
HALNON, HERBERT HAMPTON, A. G. WYON 


ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE :— 


MORRIS HOVSE, ROCHESTER 
ROW, LONDON, (S.W.1) weroza sas 
FOVNDRY :— 

DORSET RD CLAPHAM RDI Srixon. 
NEAR KENNINGTON OVAL TVBE STATION or 10 MINVTES 
TAXI FROM CHARING CROSS OR VICTORIA 


(BRANCH OF WILLIAM MORRIS’ AND COMPANY (WESTMINSTER) LIMITED) 
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S. NicHotson Bass, Sculptor, 
From ‘‘ Modern British Sculpture.” 


Housing. 


North of England. 


The Preston Rural District Council’s housing scheme has been 
approved by the Ministry of Health, and it is expected that 
about 200 houses will be erected. 

The Ministry of Health has held an inquiry into the Rochdale 
Town Council’s proposal to clear away a slum area in Victoria 
Place which will necessitate the demolition of 83 houses. On 
the site the Council proposes to erect 20 new houses, and the 
remaining 63 tenants. are to have accommodation found for 
them in houses erected on different sites in other parts of the 
town. 

The Town Council of Wallsend has provisionally accepted a 
tender for the erection of 144 houses at £705 per block of two. 

A further 27 houses are to be built on the Batley Corporation 
estate. 

The unhealthy area in Adelaide Street, Lancaster, is to be 
remodelled. 

The Urban District Council of Prestwich have given instruc- 
tions for the preparation of a scheme for the erection of 30 new 
houses. 

Mr. Wilfrid Irwin, of Papcastle, has offered to erect twelve 
houses in Cockermouth. The Urban District Council propose 
to invite Mr. Irwin to meet them in conference. 

The Urban District Council of Fleetwood have approved of 
the following housing plans—two in Warren Avenue South, and 
eleven in Galloway Road. 

The Sunderland Rural District Council have approved of the 
plans for the erection of eight houses at Fulwell. 

Twelve houses.to be built in Tuffley Avenue, 6 in Newton 
Street, 2 in Pembury Road, and 12 in Callon Road, Gloucester, 
have all had certificates of qualification for subsidy granted 
them by the City Council Housing Committee. 

The Middlesbrough Corporation Plans Committee passed the 
plans for various buildings, but also those for 31 houses were 
approved. 

One hundred and sixty plans for houses and those for 29 
bungalows were passed by the Preston Town Council. 

The Rochdale Town Council passed the plans in respect to 
18 houses to be built under a subsidy scheme. 

Messrs. R. Owen & Son, architects, of Liverpool, are interested 
in the erection of 8 houses. 

The Bury Corporation have passed the plans for 13 houses in 


Woodley Street, 18 in Second Avenue, Jericho, a block of 8 
houses in Walshaw Road, 2 in Littlewood Avenue and one in 


Walmersley Road. 
Midlands, ~ 


An interesting scheme has been brought forward by the 
Housing and Town Planning Committee of the Nuneaton Town 
Council. This body recommends the Council to sell houses now 
being erected by the Corporation on the Attleborough housing 
estate (1923 scheme). The terms suggested are that non- 
parlour type houses be sold at £356 and parlour type at £411 
each. The Corporation will, if necessary, advance to the 
purchaser by way of loan not more than 90 per cent. of the 
price. Repayment of loan must be by weekly instalments of 
principal and interest extending over a period of not more than 
30 years. Non-parlour houses (loan £320), nine shillings and 
tenpence weekly for twenty years, or eight shillings for thirty 
years. Parlour type (loan £370), eleven shillings and fourpence, 
or nine shillings and threepence weekly. 

The Mansfield Town Council were prepared to purchase from 
the Government the whole of the unbuilt-on land at Bull Farm 
on condition that the Ministry gave them authority to build the 
necessary number of houses. This seems quite a reasonable 
proposal. The Council could hardly purchase land from the 
Government unless this authority granted them sanction to use 
the property acquired. 

Tenders are to be invited for the erection of houses in blocks — 
of four by the Rural District Council of Spalding. 

The March Urban District Council have received the approval 
of the Ministry of Health for the erection of 16 houses. 

The Wolverhampton Corporation Housing Committee are 
recommending that authority be given to enable a building 
scheme to start operations which would provide 72 houses on the 
old Heath Colliery site off the Willenhall Road at a cost of 
£22,740. 

The layout of the Beckminster estate is well in hand and the 
construction of roads will shortly be completed. The estate will 
provide 227 suitable plots of land for housing sites. It is pro- 
posed that these plots, which vary very slightly in size, shall be 
sold according to their position from between 3s. to 4s. per yard. 

Mr. Harry Clayton, architect, 8, Cavendish Street, Chesterfield, 
has prepared the plans for 30 small-type houses, which are to be 
erected shortly by the Chesterfield Borough Council. 
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A further 20 houses to be erected in different streets from 
the above and being all of the A3 type have been designed and 
planned by Mr. W. A. Derbyshire, architect, Gluman Gate, 
Chesterfield. 

Fifty houses are likely to be erected at Moseley Road, Bilston, 
and 100 houses at the Lunt. All these are the direct result of 
the 1923 Housing Act and will benefit under the clauses of that 
Act. 

Messrs. Markham & Co., Ltd., are to build 16 houses at Picca- 
dilly, Chesterfield. 

The Chorley Town Council have passed the plans and have 
been authorised to grant the subsidy in respect to fifty houses to 
be built by private enterprise. 

Six houses eligible for the 1923 Housing Subsidy are to be 
erécted at Fakenham by Messrs. Miller, Son & Co. 

Heathfield Hall, Handsworth, near Birmingham, is an estate 
which has recently been acquired by a local syndicate who 
propose to develop the whole property for the purposes of 
house building. The Stafford Coal & Iron Company propose 
to erect 258 houses at Hanford for their employees. 

The Northampton Town Council passed the plans for the fol- 
lowing houses: One in Boughton Road, another in Park Avenue 
South, a third in Bowden Road, a bungalow in Towcaster Road, 
a house in Harlestone Road, a house in Stanhope Road, two houses 
in Balmoral Road, two in Towcaster Road, and a house in 
Woodland Avenue, Northampton. 

Mr. Hugh E. Folkes, architect, Waterloo Buildings, Stour- 
bridge, has prepared the plans for 20 houses for the Lye and 
Wollescote Urban District Council. 


South and West of England. 


The Romford authorities have passed the plans of a number of 
houses: Two on the east side of Warley Road, Great Warley ; 
a bungalow on the Haynes Park Estate, Hornchurch; in the same 
place a house is to be built in Herbert Road ; two further houses 
are also to be erected at Hornchurch in Stanley Road. The even 
numbers from 4 to 18 on the west side of Argyle Gardens, West 
Upminster, are to be built for Messrs. W. G. Key & Co., Ltd. 
Two houses on the east side of Grosvenor Gardens, Upminster, 
are also to be erected. 

The Lambeth Borough Council has decided to hold a conference 
on December 17 with parties interested in the borough’s housing 
needs. Invitations are being sent to private builders, house 
agents, and trusts interested in providing houses for the working 
classes, and the L.C.C will also be represented. 

The Southgate Council propose to ask the Ministry of Health 
for sanction to erect ten houses at a cost of £475 each, the work 
to be carried out by direct labour. 

Thirty-eight flats are to be built by the Kensington Borough 
Council on the St. Quintin’s estate. 

The Willesden Urban District Council had before them at a 
recent meeting the plans for 12 houses at North Way, Neasden. 

Flats to the number of 136 are being erected at Chelmsford 
for Messrs. Davis & Gibbons. Twelve houses are planned for 
Galleywood and 24 for Henry Road, Chelmsford. 


The Bromley Rural District Council has passed the plans ie 
a house in Croydon Road, Keston Park estate ; another house 
in Forrest Drive on the same estate ; two bungalows i in Longdon i 
Wood Avenue ; two detached bungalows at Cudham; a bungalow a 
in Aperfield Road, Cudham ; four bungalows and two houses i in- 
Oxenden Wood Road, Chelsfield. : 


Scotland. 


The Kelsyth Town Council have been requested by the London 4 | 
North-Eastern Railway Company to indicate the value of the 
subsidy they are prepared to contribute towards the erection of — 
houses that they might decide to build. Messrs. William Baird & 
Co., Ltd., desire to demolish some houses known as “Brick Rows,” - 
and substitute for them some 50 or 60 houses of the two- -storey 
tenement type. The company has approached the Town Council 
with a request to grant a subsidy of £100 in respect to each | 
house, 

Messrs. Patons & Baldwins, Ltd., of Alloa, are erecting ten 
houses in Balfour Street. 


Thirty-eight houses are to be built for Messrs. Robert Forr- 
ceter & Co., Ltd., at Redmill, Whitburn. | 
Messrs. Drumpellier and Craigrigg Collieries, Ltd., are having * 
16 houses built at Westfield, Bathgate. ¥ 
The United Collieries, Ltd., Bathgate, have prepared plas , 
for the erection of 130 houses at Harthill and Stoneyburn. These 
plans have been approved. . 
The Aberdeen Corporation have passed the following plans 
Two houses at Queen’s Road West; a bungalow at Pitfodels 
two bungalows in Renfield Avenue ; two houses in Spur Road, 
between St. Machar Drive and Tillydrone Road. ya 
The Edinburgh Corporation Housing and Town Planning 
Committee have granted the ground necessary for the erection 
of 64 houses at Bangholm. | 
The Dean of Guild Court passed the plans for a bungalow m 
Barony Terrace, Corstorphine ; another bungalow in Dovecot — 
Road ; a further building of the same type in Allermuir hoa 
and two houses in Drumsheugh Gardens. 
Messrs. John Emery & Sons have submitted to the Glasgow 
Corporation the plans for 33 terrace houses at Muirend. ; 


The Borough Surveyor of Dumfries has charge of the erection 
of 100 houses for the Town Council. 


Wales. 


The Penarth Council will shortly invite tenders for the erecta : 
of 22 houses on behalf of the Urban District Council and for 40 
houses for a new housing society called into being by the Council. 


Trade Note. 


In our “ Trade Notes” last week we gave a notice of the 
Ever-pointed pencil; this should have read the Ever-pointed 
Venus pencil, made and supplied by the Venus Pencil om 
the proprietors of the Venus drawing pencil. 
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PAvEL JANAK, Architect. 


From L’ Amour de I’ Art. 


Czecho-Slovakian Architecture. 


We give some illustrations of contemporary Czecho- 
ovakian design from a number of L’ Amour de l Art 
ainly devoted to the subject. The writer sees in 
‘ese weird forms an attempt to give national expression 
an art and a determination to found that art on 
gical and consistent principles. 

We suppose it is natural that a land which was 
corporated against its will in the fabric of the Austrian 
mpire should wish to show its artistic independence 
‘foreign inspiration, but it would seem that even this 
tistic freedom owes its origin to the work of an 
austrian architect—Otto Wagner—whose leading pupil 
as responsible for the first departure from a stereo- 
ped Austrian school of design; but surely the work 
ustrated is more suggestive of the work of children 
ian that of a national school of «sthetics. 
Bohemia—as we called it a few years ago—is rich 
‘fine medieval design, and has an expressive Renais- 
mce of its own. Would it not be better to build 
1 this rather than to create what would seem to be 
ily another manifestation of L’ Art Nouveau, which 
i$ all but died out in the lands which gave it birth ? 
‘We must assume that as the Bolshevists think it 
Sential to destroy the whole of the traditional basis 
t which society rests in order to be able to build up 
ew and better one, architects must scrap all they have 
en or done in the past, and then out of their inner 
nsciousness create weird forms; but unless either 
und government or sound art can be created without 


reference to what mankind has learnt during centuries, 
these efforts are bound to be fruitless. Like the work 
of the Post-Impressionists and Cubists in painting, 
these experiments may serve to shift our judgment a 
httle towards what we may eall the left school of archi- 
tectural judgment, but they will fail to convince us 
that a new revelation of «esthetics is vouchsafed to 
humanity. 

Art and architecture bear in their manifestations the 
traces of localities and races, but these traces only 
vary and do not submerge the central truths which are 
clearly indicated in all good design of whatever style 
and country. 

We may sometimes weary of what we imagine to 
be the endless repetition of familiar forms, which to 
a tired man may appear monotonous ; but closer 
analysis will usually convince us that what we really 
weary of is the use made of architectural language 
by the jaded and second-rate designer, and not the 
language itself. If we take a small enough portion 
of the work of any great designer in the past, we 
may sometimes compare it disadvantageously with 
similar detail in a modern building ; but if we judge 
by the whole, taking larger views, we shall SE be 
ready to admit that familiar elements may go to make 
a composition which is masterly in its expression and 
force. 

In this country we have never had any organised 
attempt to introduce L’ Art Nouveau as a whole, but 
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MONUMENT TO GENERAL STEFANIK MIJAVA. 
C, Vorecu, Architect. 


THE CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN DEPARTMENT AT THE COLOGNE EXHIBITION, 1914, 
OraKaR Novyorny, Architect. 


we have gone through phases of design in which 
attempts have been made to impart a new note by 
varying established detail. a 
Some of John Belcher’s work shows traces of such an 
attempt, and the work of less talented men affords — 
many instances of it. Columns have been attenuated, : 
capitals have received unusual treatment, much of | 
which was eagerly hailed and followed by the younger — 
architects of thirty years ago. We remember that the 


_work of John Bryden, who adhered to precedent, — 


appealed to some as being too slavish in that adherence. 4 
But it is precisely such work, and not that of the 
innovators, which has preserved its charm for us to-day, 
and which alone has a chance of passing into the 
category of historical architecture. a 
There are changing fashions in modern architecture, 
as in dress, but it is not by following temporary 
fashions that we shall produce work the attraction of 
which will last for more than a short period of years, 
and time remorselessly disposes of the claims of the 
bulk of such work to a place in memory, while a few of — 
the best buildings produced now will live and take their 
place among revered works of past time. = 
There is only one fitting place for such work as that 
we illustrate, and that is for the stage scenery and 
background of a farce or of a production of musical 
comedy. Even then we believe that the talented 
members of the Architectural Association could. 
out-Herod the manifestations of Czecho-Slovakian art 
in their spare time as a recreation after more serious 
labours ! = 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


‘Good and Bad Manners in London Architecture.” 


Mr. Trystan Edwards developed his theme in a lecture to 
he London Society in the course of which he said that in 
uffering Regent Street to be destroyed we had lost the 
‘upreme expression of good manners in architecture. Mr. 
%aymond Unwin, in the subsequent discussion, said that 
ie believed Regent Street was fairly on the way to destroy 
ts value as a shopping centre. His experienbe in America 
howed him that if you went up with your building until it 
vas congested the customers moved to another street. He 
yould not be surprised if that were discovered in Regent 
treet before another twenty years were out. 

If this proves to be the case, the lesson may save other 
dealities from a like fate. 


Dago Labour. 


We all remember the outcry about ‘“ Chinese labour,” 
rhich, arising from an imaginative source, made a sensible 
ifference to the results of the 1906 election. But can it 
ve that we now have the Asiatic in our midst ? The’ Ebbw 
Tale Health Committee state that «ago workmen have 
uilt habitations near refuse pits consisting of stone walls 
oofed with boards and old sacks. In one instance a 
himney 5 feet high had been constructed out of corned 
eef tins, while in another a habitation had been roofed 
ith split salmon tins. 

It was decided to communicate with the estate owners 
oncerned, in order to secure the removal of these habita- 
ions, but we are not told why the dagoes are there, and how 
hey are employed. Were they imported to the district 
ke indentured labour on short term contracts for election 
urposes ? 


The Final Examination. 


The subjects for design in the Final R.I.B.A. examination 
te as follows: (a) The Entrance Hall, Staircase, and 
Iembers’ Room of a Club for a large city ; (6) a School of 
azchitecture in a large provincial own; (c) the Tomb of 

Great Man in a Renaissance Cathedral; (d) an Office 
muilding for a porcelain manufacturing company; (e) a 
soys Club in a poor neighbourhood ; and (f) a Design for 
small shop. Connected with each of these are working 
tawings for other designs which have been approved. 
ubject (a) to be submitted on February 29, (b) on April 30, 
) on June 30, (d) on August.30, (e) on October 31, and 
/) on December 31. 

We wish the various schools of architecture and those 
‘ho set examination papers would include the problem of 
lteration and additions to existing buildings which could be 
sadily effected by supplying candidates with scale drawings 
f such buildings. Much of an architect’s actual work is 
oncerned with such problems, and it would be useful if 
ie attention of students were directed to them. 


Strand-on-the-Green. 


The letter we publish from Mr. Arthur Welford seems on 
1e face of it to prove that the R.I.B.A. have acted without 
n accurate knowledge of the facts of the case, for if these 
te as alleged by Mr. Welford the R.I.B.A. would have 
sted differently. 
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Our Illustrations. 


By James BALLANTYNE, F.S.A. Scot. 


Witts & Kauta, Architects, 


BATHS AT STANDBURN. Joxun Scoruanp, Architect, 
HOLIDAY HOUSE ON THE SOUTH COAST—A PHANTASY. Otiver Hity, Architect. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE, ‘usps & Mzsser, Architects, 


Notes and Comments. 


If such a mistaken course has been taken we hope that 
the Institute will not let matters rest, for they would lose 
no kudos in admitting—as we all have to do from time to 
time—that they made a mistake; while to leave matters 
as they are stultifies the position which all expect the 
leading architectural body to take up in such matters. 


Fog. 

Electrical contrivances for dispelling fog are to be shown 
at Wembley by the British Electrical Development Associa- 
tion; but while these may be interesting and sometimes 
useful the real reform would be to eliminate the production 
of fogs. That this can be done in so far as fog caused by the 
industrial and domestic consumption of fuel is concerned 
has been clearly demonstrated. Not only does the amount 
of smoke produced vary with the type of grate used in 
houses but experiments conducted at the Manchester 
School of Technology conclusively prove that the smoke 
given out by industrial furnaces can be controlled by 
proper stoking of existing furnaces without changing or 
improving them. Stoking has been taught at Manchester 
with the result that a stoker can produce white or black 
smoke, or no smoke at all, simply by the regulation of his 
furnaces. So that all that is required is to penalise those 
who do not use the means in their power to control the smoke 
nuisance just as we should deal with those who left obstruc- 
tions in a public highway. The experience of this winter 
goes far to prove that something drastic will have to be done 
before long. 


Higher Buildings. 


Professor Raymond Unwin read an exceedingly able 
paper at the Royal Institute of British Architects, in which 
he instanced facts and figures which conclusively prove 
that high buildings have not paid in America and have 
caused far more congestion than they have relieved, while 
they have not even effected a restriction on the area of 
built up space within American cities. We should like to 
have given a précis of the paper, but on reading it through 
found it would be impossible to separate a part from the 
whole, for which we have not space. But it suffices to say 
that those who are not ye* convinced would be so if they 
carefully read the case against the skyscraper, which is the 
best we have ever read. We hope the subject will now be 
dropped and attention concentrated on our old friend, the 
law. of ancient lights, the complete abolition of which is 
urgently needed. This would free far more sites for 
development than would increased facilities for the erection 
of higher buildings in a few positions, which is all that the 
advocates of alterations in the existing regulations hope to 
effect. 


University College, Bartlett School of Architecture. 


Three Entrance Scholarships tenable in the School of Archi- 
tecture and two Bartlett Exhibitions are available for award to 
students entering the School in October, 1924. The value of 
these scholarships and exhibitions is not less than £40 a year, 
tenable in some cases for three years and in some for five. The 
value of any scholarship or exhibition may be increased by the 
grant of a supplementary bursary if the circumstances of the 
scholar or exhibitioner make such a grant necessary. 
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9th Lecture: Town Planning. Birmingham 
University. 
William Haywood. 
Urnpan AMENITY. 


The amenity of town structure is not easily analysed, 
and it is difficult to indicate ways of actually producing 
this quality of attraction in cities. 

We agree that certain towns are pleasant, that others 
are imposing, and some so ugly and depressing that we see 
them as little as possible. Yet the residents of ugly towns 
do little to prevent further unpleasant developments, 
although—if we consider the matter—it is chiefly by 
avoiding preventable ugliness that we can best prepare 
conditions favourable to greater amenity. 

Before this negative approach towards amenity can be 
made, however, it will be necessary for communities to 
think more collectively than at present ; and since collective 
thought has usually been favourable to everything that 
makes for urban improvement, the increase of amenity in 
city life becomes largely a matter of arousing public con- 
science to an appreciation of its environment. 

In various ways this change of outlook is now taking 
place. The Town Planning Acts, which were largely 
inspired by a desire for greater amenity (although they failed 
to provide any method for giving it legal assistance), have 
yet been helpful indirectly, by stirring people to a new 
knowledge of their surroundings ; and in this new interest 
—now rapidly extending—we shall find the opportunity we 
need for giving to our towns that uplift in outward expression 
which so many of them lack. 


“The Renaissance and Modern Point of View.” 


The fourth and concluding lecture of the Autumn Course of 
Lectures on Architecture arranged by the Reading Society of 
Architects, in conjunction with the Workers’ Educational 
Association, was recently given before an appreciative audience 
in the large hall at University College, Reading. The chair was 
taken by Mr. W. M. Childs, M.A., J.P., the Principal of University 
College, Reading. The lecturer, Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton, 
F.R.L.B.A., before proceeding with the consideration of the 
Renaissance and modern point of view when applied to Archi- 
tecture, drew attention to three points which must be borne in 
mind. Firstly, it was to Greece and Greco-Roman thought that 
we must look for a true conception of the nature of Architecture 
as an activity in which order and beauty were the chief values. 
Secondly, that Architecture was fundamentally the expression 
of an attitude of mind, and consequently was the best example 
of man’s activity that was available whereby the value of civili- 
sation might be tested. Thirdly, the lecturer went on to inquire 
how it came about that the style of Architecture previous to the 
Renaissance which we call Gothic was displaced with such appa- 
rent ease, the change we witness from Gothic to Renaissance 
being more of the nature of break than an evolution, the reason 
being that the medieval scheme of thought was intentionally 
incomplete. During the Middle Ages certain avenues of thought 
were forbidden; there was consequently no joy in the un- 
trammelled pursuit of knowledge as an end in itself. Such an 
attitude towards life contained the elements of decay. Further, 
we must remember that there existed an enormous mass of 
ancient learning which only awaited discovery. It was the task 
of the Middle Ages to utilize this heritage of knowledge, and in 
so doing it absorbed that which was eventually to blossom as the 
Renaissance. After this preface the lecturer, with the help of 
slides of various buildings in Italy, France and England, pro- 
ceeded to consider the Renaissance point of view with its scheme 
of values, laying particular stress upon those humanistic qualities 
of order, reticence and fastidiousness as to the form and shape 
of things which were so prized by the masters of the Renaissance. 
As Renaissance architecture developed it became more and 
more an aristocratic expression, especially in France; a strong 
tradition was formed in methods of design and technique central- 
ised in the Ffench Academy founded under Richelieu, and later 
organised by Colbert in the reign of Louis XIV. for the purpose 
of bringing Art into line with the other activities of an aristocratic 
civilisation, so that it might redound to the stability and credit 
of the State. The lecturer then proceeded to show how the 
principles of architectural town planning which had been 
evolved by the later Greco-Roman civilisation, but lost during 
the Dark Ages, were resumed and developed during the Renais- 
sance. The modern point of view might be dated from the 
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decline of the political aristocracy in France and England and 
rise of the new ignorance under which the Renaissance gs ivit 
decayed. We then find the ancient activity of building dividing 
itself quite illogically into two—architecture and engineering— 
the former being practised somewhat in the manner of a mystery 
or cult, because it was not understood by the people at large as 
it was understood by them during the Renaissance, the latter 
being purely utilitarian and cut off from the classic humanism 
of antiquity and the Renaissance, from the beauty of life and 
the higher spiritual values. This, together with the rise of the 
Romantic movement in England and France, was the ch: | 
influence which accounted for the anomaly in the modern point 
of view as regards Architecture. A fresh synthesis based mainly 
upon the scale of humanistic values of the Renaissance must 
prevail among the people generally before a great and consis nt 
school of Architecture could re-arise in this country. At the 
close of the lecture the chairman, in proposing a very hearty 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, expressed the hope that the 
Reading Society of Architects would arrange other sin 
lectures, as they -were invaluable in educating the publie in 
Architecture. The need for such education was apparent wher 
the heterogeneous buildings now being erected throughout the 
country were considered. Everywhere shoddy and unlovely 
buildings were springing up, and only occasionally was there any 
evidence of good architectural taste. Interest in the lecture 
was considerably increased by the numerous lantern § es 
used. : 


Sir Reginald Blomfield and Lambeth Bridge. — 


The proposal of the London County Council to engage 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., at a fee of £1,500, to collaborate with 
the Council’s architect and engineer in the architectural and 
artistic treatment of the proposed new Lambeth Bridge provoked 
a storm of criticism at this week’s meeting of the Council. 

Mrs. Mathew moved that the recommendation be referre 
back to the committee, mainly on the ground that the work 
could be perfectly well executed by the Council’s official arch 
and engineer. On the score of economy, too, there was much 
adverse criticism from the Labour benches. Notwithstanding 
that the committee reported that time did not permit of th 
design being thrown open to public competition, it was urs ed 
that the course now proposed was unfair to the architect ral 
profession. : - 

Mr. Andrew Taylor, an architectural member of the Couneil, 
said it was essential to obtain the best possible advice and useless 
to haggle over two or three hundred pounds. It would have 
taken at least six months to put the designs out to competition. 
The course proposed involved no reflection on the Council's 
official architect and engineer. These officials, on the contrary, 
were consulted and had expressed their willingness to collaborate 
with Sir Reginald Blomfield. Moreover, Sir Reginald stood at 
the head of his profession and nobody could take exception to 
his appointment. He was a Past President of the Royal 
Institute, the Royal Gold Medallist, and had published an 
authoritative history of English and French renaissance in four 
volumes, which in itself was a monumental work. The Air 
Force Memorial on the Thames Embankment was one of Sir 
Reginald’s productions, as also were the United University Club 
and the new facade of the Carlton Club. He was selected also 
as Chief Architect of the Graves Commission in France, and had 
designed the monumental casts in the cemeteries. = 

Major Harry Barnes, Vice-President of the R.1.B.A., who was 
recently appointed an Alderman of the L.C.C., said he regretted 
the attitude adopted by the Labour party, because he was sure 
they were not really in earnest. The committee were not 
proposing any “displacement” of the Council’s officials, but 
collaboration with a man of high architectural reputation. I 
the R.I.B.A. had been consulted and asked to suggest names to 
the L.C.C., there was no name more likely to have been sub- 
mitted than that of Sir Reginald Blomfield. He was certain the 
majority of the Council would agree they were getting the 
services of a very eminent artist for an exceedingly modest sum. 
Both the architect and engineer of the Council were in entire 
sympathy with the proposal, which in his view afforded an 
excellent combination of talent. a 

The motion to refer back was easily defeated, only eight 
members voting for it. The recommendation to engage Sir 
Reginald Blomfield will therefore.be proceeded with. a 


A scheme is being prepared which is to provide Torquay with a 
new hospital, at a cost of from £80,000 to £100,000. ae 
The plans prepared in connection with the alterations of the 
‘Greyhound,’ High Street, Battersea, and ‘‘ The Crown,” 
Lavender Hill, S.W., have been passed by the Wandsworth 
Licensing Justices. | a 
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The Prize Distribution of the Trades 
Training Schools at Carpenters’ Hall. 


Sir Marshall Hall gave away the prizes obtained by students 
of the Trades Training Schools on December 6, and in a speech 
describing the work of the Schools for the year Sir Banister 
Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.L., said— 


CARPENTERS. P 


The carpenters, under Mr. Henry S. Playsted, assisted by 
Mr. Archbold, met on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays. Most of the students were in their teens, and the 
Judges were pleased with the number of creditable exhibits. 
These included an oak table, roof trusses, dormers, louvred 
turrets, lych and wicket gates, louvre frames, bracketing and 
numerous specimens of joints used in carpentry. 


JOINERS. 


The joiners, under Mr. Charles E. Dunkin, assisted by Mr. 
Howe, met on five evenings a week, and the work of the students, 
many of whom were improvers, was approved, by the Judges 
as regarded both quantity and quality. Much of the work was 
so equal in merit that it was difficult for the Judges to settle the 
awards. ‘There were semicircular frames with fanlights, framed 
and panelled linings, panelled doors with diminished stiles, 
entrance doors, centre hung sashes, solid and cased frames and 
sashes, a large variety of joints, a chimneypiece, lantern lights, 
an elliptical stair in mahogany, open newel stairs, and specimens 
of handrailing with wreaths and scrolis. 


Masons. 


The masons, under Mr. H. G. Bush, met on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and here again young students were in the majority. 
Good work was carried out, including models of entrance gates, 
piers with turned finials, a doorway, a Renaissance window, a 
sundial pedestal, sunk moulded panels, moulded strings of 
various kinds, and a clustered Gothic capital. The exhibits met 
with the approval of the Judges. 
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GLAZIERS. 


The glaziers, under Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth, met on Thursdays 
and Fridays, and the work produced included full-size cartoons 
and designs for stained glass windows, examples of drawing, 
cutting and painting on glass, panels of leaded glazing, painted 
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oe EES . — pahe ay heraldic panels, and tracery cames. Evidence of care and 
Tee MENTE attention to detail was remarked by the Judges, and there was 


CANOPY, RESTING ON CORINTHIAN COLUMNS, 18TH 


CENTURY (Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington) much pleasing work, giving promise for the future. 
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GATE, Sir Epwin L. Lutyens, R.A., Architect. 


PAINTERS, 

The painters, under Mr. H. J. Fowler, met on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and specimens of work included a door decorated in 
colours, grained and marbled panels, flatting, graining, marbling, 
lettering, figuring, enamelling and varnishing. Notwithstanding 
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the fact that many of the students were young craftsmen, the 
work reached a standard of excellence much appreciated by the 
Judges. a 


PLASTERERS. 


The plasterers, under Mr. W. H. Pearson, met on Wednes¢ ys 
and Fridays. The work included a groined ceiling from reys 
plaster mould, a circular niche and pedestal, an oval dome | 
ceiling and pediments from reverse plaster moulds, ceiling panel a 
from gelatine moulds, coffered ceiling and modillion cornice, nd 
work in rendering, floating and setting. The Judges noted 
the work was above the average, many of the subjects b 
more difficult of execution than those usually chosen. 


PLUMBERS. 


The plumbers’ class, under Mr. Tom Gooding, assisted 
Mr. Pardoe, met on five evenings each week, and the studey 
produced a large number of exhibits, including lead flats, lea 
bossings in angles, drips and rolls, soldered tacks, traps, r: 
water heads, pipe bending, soldered joints, bends, stacks } 
bends, and specimens of lead burning. The Judges 
impressed with the general level of the work. That was ~ 
class the cost of which had been taken over by the Pewterers 


- training in a craft which demanded much skill, was a matter 


the appreciation of all. 


Mertrat WORKERS. 


wrought iron balcony grille, door and window grilles, an 0 
mental gate, and a fire screen and lamp bracket. The Jud 
remarked on the improvement shown in the brass and cop 
section, while in the ironwork section they were much inter 
in the good character of the work, now maintained byg 
Armourers’ and Brasiers’ Company. 


CEILING, BOSTON HOUSE. l 


December 21, 1923 


CARVED PULPIT. Arrxuur Martin, Architect. 


( STONE CARVERS. 


The stone carvers, under Mr. Alfred J. Oakley, R.B.S., met on 
tondays and Wednesdays, and the exhibits included panels for 
‘imneypieces, a cherub’s head, carved panels, fruit and flower 
Tminals, bosses, cartouches, a decorative mask for keystone, 
.odelling of a spandrel, a pediment, a child’s head, and panels 
ith fruit and flowers. The Judges considered that there was 
yme excellent work and were pleased with the progress shown 
om the previous session. 


LIFE CLAss. 

The life class, under Mr. Charles L. Hartwell, A.R.A., met on 
hursdays, and, as usual, the work consisted of short-time studies 
om the life, showing skill in the modelling of the figure, with 
hich the Judges were much impressed. 


TYLERS AND BRICKLAYERS. 


The tylers and bricklayers, under Mr. F. W. Billinghurst, met 
1 Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. There were many 
‘hibits, including a semicircular niche in moulded brickwork, an 
‘tagonal sundial, an elliptical window in moulded brickwork, a 
imney-stack, windows with moulded arches and cornices, and 
‘ers in moulded bricks. Many of the exhibits the Judges 


nsidered showed good workmanship. 


‘The wheelwrights, under Mr. W. E. Cox, met on Tuesdays and 
vidays. All the students were between 16 and 18 years of age, 
id the work included sections of horse-drawn vans and motor 
dies, a fore carriage, square body frames, a section of a motor 
mn body, and a charabanc type motor wind screen. The Judges 
ited that the class was moving with the times, and was dealing 
a practical way with modern requirements. 


WHEELWRIGHTS. 


Woop CARVERS. 


'The wood carvers, under Mr. F. A. Markham, met on Mondays, 
tesdays and Wednesdays, and the students were mostly young 
provers. There were carved shields, panels, bosses and friezes 
different periods, as well as clay modelling for carving, and 
any drawings from casts. The Judges considered that the 
eving and draughtsmanship showed facility of expression and 
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appreciation of the technique of the subjects. The wood-carving 
craft had, however, been experiencing the worst depression in 
its history for many years past, but it was hoped that conditions 
would soon improve and that the arrangements with regard to 
apprentices would be altered for the better. 


ELECTRICIANS. 

The electricians, under Mr. S. Nicholes, assisted by Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Coe, met on Mondays and Fridays. The work executed 
included examples of electric light and power installations in 
casing and capping, screwed steel conduit work, Henley’s wiring 
system, and work in connection with dynamos, motors and 
shafting. A complete installation of intercommunication 
telephones, and the erection of main control panels, were carried 
out, including repairs of the various machines installed, and the 
Judges considered the work well up to the standard of an 
excellent class in previous sessions. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


A course of 36 demonstrations to architectural students of 
University College was again given by the instructors in brick- 
work, masonry, carpentry, joinery, external and sanitary 
plumbing, slating and tiling, plastering, smithing and painting, 
to enable architectural students to supplement their theoretical 
knowledge of building construction, and fit them for the future 
practice of architecture. 

Votes of thanks to Sir Marshall Hall, the Chairman of the 
Trades Training Schools (Mr. Frederic Sutton), and the Master 
ot the Company terminated an enjoyable evening. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOW. 
By GrorcE Parzsy, Artist. 
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Mantua: Her Story in Art and Architecture. 
By Setwyn Brinton, M.A. 


VIII.—Leo Battista Alberti at Mantua. 


SANT’? ANDREA, MANTUA. 


In the last of these articles we arrived at the point when 
the great Renaissance architect, Leo Battista Alberti, 
had come to the court of Marquis Lodovico Gonzaga, and 
was designing for that patron the buildings to which | 
wish to devote special attention in the present notice. 

Architecturally, Mantua is of special interest in giving 
us superb examples of the Renaissance style, more espe- 
cially in these earlier creations of Alberti, but also 
later in the architectural designs of Giulo Pippi, called 
Giulio Romano, carried out in the case of the cathedral 
church. of 8. Pietro by Giovanni Battista Bertani, who was 
also the architect of the ducal chapel—the “‘ Chiesa Regio- 
Ducale ” of Santa Barbara in Corte. Of course an ancient 
city such as Mantua was not without interesting archi- 
tecture of the pre-Renaissance times. 8. Andrea itself goes 
back as a church to the middle of the eleventh century, 
when it was built as a church (4.D. 1054) to replace an 
earher oratory, which appears as early as 804 to have 
enshrined the relic of the Most Precious Blood of Christ, 
carried thither, the story said, by the centurion Longinus 
himself from the crucifixion. The church of the eleventh 
century was due to the devotion of Countess Beatrice, and 
had been crowned by a beautiful Gothic campanile ; and it 
was this church which was now rebuilt by Leo Battista 
Alberti, the principal nave being constructed between 1442 
and 1494. 

In a most interesting monograph on this great architect, 
written by that distinguished critic Cav. Adolfo Venturi, 
and placed in my hands only last month by the publishers 
of the “ Biblioteca d’Arte,” after giving very propertly his, 
special attention to the creations of Alberti in Florence and 
Rimini, Cav. Venturi says that in Mantua, where he made 
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several visits, two buildings certainly owe their crea 
to Alberti, these being the beautiful little Renaiss 
church of 8. Sebastiano, to which I shall come later, and 
the grand basilica of Sant’ Andrea. ‘‘ The lofty style, 
adds this writer, “of Alberti finds full expression in Sant? 
Andrea, that complex organism which seems to be ¢ 
living expression of the conception of Pythagoras; fr 
‘arithmetic is music,’ as from the clearness of nume 
relations, springs forth his message of ‘ eurythmia,’ ; 
living harmony of parts. Even the interior of this chur 
with its Latin cross, reveals the creative spirit of Alb 
in spite of additions and later ornamentation ; the chap 
beside the single nave are small or large in turn. Th 
which are smaller by a single door, the larger by 
arches create 2 magnificent equilibrium of spaces, and em- 
phasise in their turn the triumphant grandeur of the are 
But we must remember here that the two sides of the Lati 
cross, which is the design of the basilica, were added by 
Anton Maria Viani between 1597 and 1600, while th 
cupola was commenced from the design of Filipp Juya 
(as Cadioli tells us) in 1732, but was not completed till s 
fifty years later. So that this basilica, magnifice 
designed by Alberti, whose fine conception remains in the — 
elegant and noble fagade, and the grand proportions of the 
interior, came to possess much later, and not enti: 
harmonious, elements. Venturi, in fact, remarks 4] 
“the later construction of the apse and lesser wings, 
still more the slender (snella) cupola of Juvara, in absob 
dissonance with the reposeful and grave general characte 
of the building, break in upon that solemnity which had 
been willed by Alberti.” Therefore, in judging this creation — 
of that master, we must make these allowances due 
later age. But even so, the effect is noble and harmoni 
and Sir Banister Fletcher remarks in his “ Histor 
Archicecture” that “the perfection of the proport 
makes the interior of this church one of the grandest i 
style —which: he considers as the type of many mode 
Renaissance churches, consisting of a single nave w 
transepts, all barrel-vaulted above a single order on ; 
pedestal, with chapels, alternated with entrance vestibul 
taking the place of the customary aisles on eech side of 
nave. 

We come, perhaps, even nearer to Alberti’s unsp 
creation in the little church of S. Sebastiano, also at Mam 
The church when I visited it last was being used as a mili 
magazine, but was at least left unrestored ; and I w 
of it then that “‘in the harmonious lines of the fagade 
trace the spirit which revealed itself on a grander scale 
S. Andrea. “A first example,” says Cay. Venturi of t 
building, “‘in the Renaissance of the plan of the Gr 
cross, the little church of San Sebastiano has three apsi 
wings. The ‘eurythmia’ of Alberti unfolds itself in 
interior ; on the other hand the facade gives the impress 
of an incomplete work, to which certain features | 
wanting. The lower part is lighted by five windo 
alternately square and semicircular, while the upper ] 
remains without an opening.” The facade, however, 
spite of the above criticism, has elements of great beav 
and recalls in certain features the beautiful Capella Pa: 
designed by Filippo Brunelleschi at Florence, the ear. 
work of Bramante at Rome and Milan, that of Laura 
perhaps assisted by Martini, in the Palace of Urbino, o1 
Alberti himself in the wonderful temple which he desigt 
for the Malatesta Prince at Rimini, which Venturi | 
called “perhaps the complete expression of the id 
developed by the Humanist’ (referring, of course, 
Alberti) in his “De re Aedificatoria.” For this lit 
Mantuan church of San Sebastiano has just those qualit 
of balance, harmony, lucidity of conception which : 
summed up by the critic I have just quoted in the w 
“eurythmia,” and which belong to that exquisite 
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lusive moment of the early Renaissance in Italy (Alberti, 
_ contemporary of both Brunelleschi and Bramante, lived 
rom 1404-1472) and which disappeared in the assertive 
lassicism of a later age. 

_ Near to and almost facing this delightful church of San 
tebastiano I found that Mantegna himself had his home. 
*A noble house it must have been, judging from the few 
ragments still remaining. Most of its outside traces have 
anished, but within is yet to be seen the beautiful rotunda 
r central courtyard, with its dainty terra-cotta mouldings 
o the manner of the chapel of S. Andrea.” And within 
), Andrea itself, in the first chapel on the left as we enter 
s Andrea Mantegna’s tomb, surmounted by Sperandio’s 
amous bust of the master. “The faded frescoes which 
urvive ’’—I wrote in my volume on “ Humanism and Art ”’ 
—*may in one case be the master’s hand, and above his 
omb was placed at his death his likeness in bronze. It 
hows the inspiration of his virile genius; it expresses in 
he broad forehead, the deep-set eyes, the massive jaw, 
he character of the man and his art.”” Not unworthy is 
his grand ‘portrait-bust of its subject or its proud legend. 
“The equal of Apelles,” it tells us, ‘‘ Andream Mantinie 
timulacrum Vides.” 

The splendid cathedral of 8. Pietro at Mantua, whose 
nterior was entirely remodelled by Giulio Romano under 
Juke Federigo, lacks the fine sense of proportion, the dignity 
£8. Andrea. The Capella dell’ Incoronata in this cathedral 
3 due to Leo Battista Alberti’s design, and we still trace 
his in the beautiful arch leading to this chapel, which 
1owever, seems to have been freely restored in 1834. In 
his art of Mantua—an art essentially cultured and pene- 
rated with the spirit of Humanism, the two greatest 
igures are in the art of painting Andrea Mantegna, court 
yainter of the Gonzaga princes, and in architecture that 
nspired figure of the scholar, medallist, and architect, Leo 
3attista Alberti. 

(All Rights Reserved.) 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The Overseas Final Examination qualifying for the Associate- 
hip will be discontinued after January, 1924, and in place of the 
verseas Examination the Intermediate, Final: and Special 
ixaminations of the R.I.B.A. will be held-in the Dominions 
verseas by arrangement with the Allied Societies concerned. 

The following Schedule of subjects has been laid down for the 


Ixamination in Professional Practice for Students of Recognised - 


schools exempted from the Final Examination :— 

(1) Professional Conduct. Duties and liabilities of Client, 
irchitect, and Builder. Architect as Agent of Client. Architect 
8 Arbitrator. 

(2) Forms of Contract and Contract Documents, including 
seneral Clauses in Specifications. 

(3) Law of Easements. Rights of Landlord and Tenant, 
acluding Dilapidations. 

(4) Building Acts and By-laws. 

The Provincial Conference of 1924 will be held at Oxford in 
uly. Mr. G. H. Widdows (F.) was appointed to represent the 
v.1.B.A. on a Joint Committee appointed by the Medical Officers 
f Schools Association to investigate the design of Class Rooms. 
i the recommendation of the Practice Standing Committee 
ae Council have informed the authorities concerned that the 
UILB.A. is strongly opposed generally to the enforcement of 
he Association’s Model By-laws (1) because they are not framed 
> much for the prevention of waste of water or for the public 
enefit as for an increase in the power of the Water Authorities 
thich are the constituent bodies of the Association ; (2) because 
ne standardisation of taps and other fittings and the fixing of 
unimum weights for such fittings does not necessarily minimise 
vaste, but does increase the cost of production ; and (3) because 
ich standardisation is liable to destroy all incentive to invention. 


Book Reviews. 
French Interiors, Furniture and Decoration from 1650-1820.” 
~ By Thomas Arthur Strange. McCorquodale & Co., Ltd., 
40, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 30s. net. 

This is an exceedingly useful compilation of 400 pages of 
lustration of interior decoration and furniture, the extremely 
10derate cost of the book bringing it within the means of all. It 
‘true that the illustrations are for the most part line, reproduced 
irectly from the older books, but they convey most of the 
formation the designer wants, and would serve his purpose 
8 well as more delicately produced illustrations. It may be 
escribed as a work which will stimulate memory and give sug- 
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gestions to those who are conversant with the work of the period 

dealt with, and have a knowledge of the more sumptuous and 

elaborate volumes in which the subject has been dealt with. 

“English Furniture, Woodwork and Decoration during ‘the 
Kighteenth Century.’* By Thomas Arthur Strange. McCor- 
quodale & Co., Ltd., 40, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
30s. net. 

This, like the companion book on French decoration, is a valu- 
able work, though not quite up to the same level and excellence, 
probably because the books from which it is concocted are 
neither so numerous nor so good in quality as those which deal 
with French decoration. Much of the best of our Georgian 
work is to be found in different parts of the country, and is not 
contained in the works dealing with the better known designers 
of the period. Much also of our English work is the reflection 
of what was being done abroad in the same period, a reflection 
in which many of the beauties of the original were lost. 


Correspondence. 


Re Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick. 


To the Editor of Tun ARCHITECT. 

Str,—Notices have recently appeared in the Press to the 
effect that the new embankment wall recently erected by the 
Chiswick Urban District Council has been made to conform 
with the wishes of the Art Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
by the addition of a wide splayed coping, well weathered and 
projecting each side. Further, that the R.I.B.A. has thanked 
the Chiswick U.D.C. for the consideration shown to the Institute’s 
wishes. 

The first part of this statement is so wide of the truth that the 
facts should be made known generally, as follows. 

Early in 1923 the attention of the Art Committee was called 
to the fact that the Chiswick U.D.C. was about to rebuild a 
portion of the embankment wall at the above. In view of 
considerable anxiety which was being shown by local residents 
and other members of the public as to the Chiswick Council’s 
intentions, the Art Committee approached the Chiswick Council 
on the matter. After repeated inquiries over a period of three 
months or so the Chiswick U.D.C. consented to an investigation 
of their proposals. ; 

Thereupon the Art Committee appointed three of its members, 
of whom I was one, to meet representatives of the Chiswick U.D.C. 
and certain public-spirited residents of the neighbourhood on the 
site, when it was found that the work was already considerably 
advanced, and showed a portion of the wall completed and faced 
with random rubble masonry of a very ugly and mechanical 
appearance. It was explained that the wall was to be finished 
with an iron spiked unclimbable fence. 

Following discussion, the representatives of the Chiswick 
U.D.C. agreed to the suggestion of the representatives of the 
Art Committee that the remainder of the wall facing should 
be of old stock bricks—of which the Council had plenty at their 
yard—of the character shown in parts of the old river walling, 
that the parapet should be finished with a plain thin stone 
coping, and that the railing should be omitted. 

Some two months later the R.I.B.A. was informed by the 
Chiswick U.D.C. that they were unable to secure the necessary 
adjustments in their contract, and that the work was being 
continued according to their original scheme. In view of this 
a statement explaining the Institute’s action in the matter was 
published in the Journal and, I believe, in the Architectural 
and general’ press. 

Since the recent references to the matter in the Press, I have 
visited the site and found the work completed in the original 
ugly random rubble facing, pointed in cement with a sort of 
engineering joint, and capped with a mechanically square and 
smooth stone coping, 14 inches by 3 inches in section, which does 
not project over, but is even a little narrower than the parapet 
wall. The effect is that of a slice of rather rich plum cake with 
a generous slab of almond icing to it; the R.I.B.A. evidently 
thinks with me in this, for it has swallowed it whole. 

The “ Chiswick Times ”’ of November 16, 1923, says that the 
letter from the R.I.B.A. states “*. . . the work as now executed by 
the Chiswick Council at Strand-on-the-Green entirely meets the 
views of the Art Standing Committee.’’ Having now seen the 
wall, I regard this statement with the greatest astonishment. 

Until one remembers that the composition of the present Art 
Committee is not the same as that of 1922-23, it is difficult to 
understand its feelings of approval and gratitude towards the 
Chiswick U.D.C., and as one of the three representatives of the 
Art Committee of 1922-23 I wish to dissociate myself entirely 
from any such complacence. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, the Chiswick U.D.C. has 
snubbed the R.I.B.A., and the R.I. B.A. has thanked the Chiswick 
U.D.C. for doing so.—Yours, ete., 

ARTHUR WELFORD. 
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The new warehouse for Messrs. Jacobs Young & Co., Ltd. 
(cane and fibre merchants)—to be erected from the design of 
Messrs. Geo. Pearson & Son, architects, on a site now occupied 
by shop property—will be used in conjunction with the ware- 
house now existing at the rear. 


Messrs. Gro. PEARSON & Son, Architects, 


The floors will be of ferro-concrete construction, and the stair- 
cases to have fire-resisting enclosures to comply with London 
County Council requirements. Loopholes are provided at the 
rear of warehouse, and a goods lift from the large paved yard — 
will serve all floors. 
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North of England. 


The Durham Rural Council propose to proceed with the 
erection of sixteen houses at Framwellgate Moor. Considerable 
dissatisfaction is reported with regard to the housing conditions 
at Ludworth. 

_ Out of the original scheme of 741 houses, 661 have been 
erected at Bolton-on-Dearne. 

' The South Kirkby, Featherstone and Hemsworth Collieries 
Jo. propose to build between 300 and 400 houses in the Fitz- 
viliam and Hemsworth district. There seems to be some 
lifference of opinion between the Ministry of Health and the 
ocal authorities as to the height of rooms. The Ministry con- 
iders eight feet sufficient; the Urban District Council insist on 
ight feet six inches. 

The plans for six houses in Hermitage Road, two houses in 
therdley Road, 12 houses in Kendle Road, 20 in Clifton Drive 
vere Submitted recently to the Manchester Corporation Building 
‘ommittee, who have now proved the same. 

Twenty-two houses are to be built in Orville Drive and Gran- 
horpe Drive and 60 houses at Lindsey Road, Burnage Hall Road 
nd district, the Manchester Buildings Committee having passed 
he necessary plans. 

The Sheffield Coal Co., Ltd., submitted the plans for 100 
ouses in Bighton to the Chesterfield Rural District Council, 
vho passed the same. 

_ The Urban District Council of Ardsley have passed the plans 
mw the erection of four houses in Bradford Road, Tingley ; 
wo further houses in the same district ; a house in Rein Road, 
Vest Ardsley, and a bungalow in Woodhouse Lane, East 
rdsley. 

Messrs. G. Thornton & Co., South Shields, submitted the plans 
x 30 semi-detached houses in Dulverton Avenue, Newbury 
treet, and Reading Road. Messrs. Henderson Bros. are 
secting 36 semi-detached houses in West Avenue, Harton. 

/A house is to be built in Piercefield Road, two houses in 
igarmeols Road, three pairs of houses in Old Mill Lane, a 
wther pair of houses in Rimmer’s Avenue, Formby. All the 
lans have been before the Urban District Council, and have 
ven passed by this authority. 

|The Steel Coal & Coke Co., Weardale, have received numerous 
plications from their employees for houses. These requests 
ave decided the directors to erect 200 houses. This decision 
as made known at a recent meeting held in Newcastle. 

The Battle Hill Estate Co. is prepared to erect a further 
yenty houses at Willington Square, Wallsend. The number 
) houses that will be started before the end of March, 1924, 
‘estimated at 200. All are planned to meet the conditions of 
e Housing Act of 1923, and will therefore be eligible for a 


bsidy. 
| Midlands, 


‘The Town Council of Banbury have passed the plans for two 
juses in Warwick Road and ten houses in King’s Road. 

A bungalow at Bickenhill, another at Berkswell, a house at 
‘leshill, a further house at Meriden, two bungalows at Min- 
orth are to be built for various clients, the necessary plans 
ving been passed by the Meriden Rural District Council. 
Twenty-two houses are to be erected by the Co-operative 
ciety of Wellingborough at Swanspool. 

The Wallasey Town Council has passed the plans for twenty 
uses in Cliff Road; five houses in Sedbergh Road; two 
uses in Nelson Street; nine houses in Thirlmere Street ; 
elve in Comely Avenue ; two in Neville Road and Rullerton 
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Housing. 


Road; two, houses in Marlowe Road; forty-six houses in 
Monmouth Road; twelve houses in Station Road, Willoughby 
Road and Dawlish Road; eight houses for another client to the 
above in Willoughby Road. 


South and West of England. 


The Bournemouth Corporation recently passed the plans 
for 171 houses and bungalows. The building operations in this 
district are very extensive, there being very little land now 
available on the front. 

The plans for 38 houses were proved at a meeting of the 
Bristol Corporation. 

A bungalow is to be built in Link Lane, two houses in Plough 
Lane South, four houses in Sandy Lane South, four houses 
in Senga Road, and five houses in Bute Road, Beddington. 

Nine houses are to be built in First Avenue, Teignmouth. 
The Town Council have passed amongst other plans those for 
six houses in John Croft Street, Tenby. 

The building activities at Maidenhead will be increased by 
the Town Council passing the following plans for houses:—One 
in Crescent Drive, another in Cookham Road, and a third in 
Ray Mead Road ; a house in Rutland Road is also to be built 
shortly, as also three houses on Boyne Hill. 

If a scheme for the building of a self-contained village of 
flats at Hove matures, houses will be in a quadrangle over an 
area of some 30 acres, having a frontage on Kingsway. Some 
300—400 flats are to be provided and a company is to be formed 
for the purpose of carrying the scheme through. 

The Hayes Urban District Council, Middlesex, have passed 
the plans for eight houses in Yeading Lane, a bungalow in 
High Road, eight houses in the same road, and a house in 
Clayton Road. 

The Wimbledon Town Council at their last meeting passed the 
plans for twelve houses situated in different parts of the town. 

The Newton Abbot Rural District Council have passed the 
plans for three bungalows at Ogwell, another at Moreton, and 
a fifth at Lustleigh. 

The Colne Lodge and Jubilee Farm Estate are to be sold and 
developed for house-building purposes, not more than twelve 
being built to the acre. Nearly 14 acres are being retained by 
the Twickenham Council for the purpose of a recreation ground. 


Scotland. 


The plans for the erection of seven blocks of four houses each 
were approved by the Musselburgh Town Council. Each 
house will have two rooms, with bathroom and scullery; a 
garden will also be provided. 

The Montrose Town Council are prepared to lodge a scheme 
with the Scottish Board of Health for the purpose of erecting 
houses under the 1923 Housing Act, should there be any demand. 
All who desire to avail themselves of the provisions of the Act 
in the Montrose Town Council’s area should send particulars 
to the Town Clerk at the earliest moment. 


Wales. 


The local society pressed the Corporation to grant a subsidy 
of £120 on each house, suggesting that the £45 that would fall 
upon the rates should be spread over a period of twenty years 
so as to avoid burdening the ratepayers. In this way, the 
communication pointed out, the employers, the employees, the 
Corporation and the State could co-operate in solving the housing 
problem. 
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General News. 


3 LEAMORE 
HeewortH & WorNvum, Architects. 


PLACE: DRAWING ROOM. 


North of England. 


The plans for a new secondary school for 350 scholars at 
Houghton-le-Spring are being prepared. 

A scheme is shortly to be submitted to the County Committee 
which includes the erection of a boys’ high school on the Gorse 
Hill site, and the enlargement of the girls’ high school; also the 
acquisition of a playing field for the district of Stretford, Man- 
chester: 

The plans prepared by Messrs. Williams & Kelly for the erec- 
tion of twelve shops in Liverpool were passed by the authorities. 

Additions to the Union Infirmary at Pendleton are con- 
templated. The Salford Board of Guardians have invited 
tenders for the works. Messrs. W. T. Gunson & Son, architects, 
are the designers of the additions. : 

The plans for the alterations of premises in the Blackburn 
Road, Accrington, submitted by the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank, have been approved by the Corporation General 
Works Committee. 

Plans for new tearooms and a shop at Queen’s Parade, Sea- 
burn, were submitted to the Sunderland Rural District Council. 

The trustees of the late Mr. Samson Fox have offered to sell 
to the Harrogate Town Council the Grove House Estate, which 
adjoins the Skipton Road and London and North-Eastern 
Railway. The General Committee of the Harrogate Infirmary 
have held an inquiry into the offer, as it was thought possible 
that the estate might afford a suitable site for a new infirmary. 

The West Riding Educational Committee are to erect a new 
school at Edlington for 500 children. 

A new infant school is to be erected at the Selby end of Bently. 
The plans were submitted by the East Riding County Council 
to the Riccall Rural District Council. The same authority 
approved of the new school which is to be erected near Thomas 
Street and Victoria Avenue, Barlby. 

The Wesleyan Church of Fairhaven have before them a scheme 
for the erection of a new Sunday school. 
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A new warehouse is to be erected in Vesta Street, Ancoats, 
The plans of the details for the steelwork have been passed by 
the Manchester Corporation Buildings Committee. The same 
authority passed the plans for the alterations at Commercial] 
Inn, Napier Street, Ardwick. : " 
Tenders will shortly be invited in connection with the altera 
tions and extensions of the London and North-Eastern Hotel, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. ; 
The Sanatorium Crossley and Porter Home is to be sold by 
the Halifax Town Council and later to be converted into a host 
for the blind. (ogee ee 
The premises of A. J. Wares, Ltd., at the corner of Kin; 
Street and Salem Street, South Shields, are to be rebuilt. 
The plans for the rebuilding of the North Star Hotel, Sou 
wick, have been passed by the Urban District Council. | 
The plans which have been prepared for the North Be 
Town Council for new municipal buildings proved to be ver 
much too expensive. The Council have now instructed their 
architect to limit the cost to £8,000. : a 
The County Education Authorities propose to erect a new 
school at Hallford, Rochdale. ee 
At the cost of £3,000 a new hall for miners is to be built a 
Burnhope. ; Hates = 
Improvements and extensions are to be carried out at 
Westwood Female Institution for the Mentally Deficient a 
Clayton Heights, Bradford. Ay. 
An inquiry has been held by the Ministry of Health at 
Bridlington Town Hall with regard to the Town Coun 
application for sanction to borrow the money necessé 
purchase White Lodge and adjoining property for the purty 
erecting municipal offices. 
The Education Committee for the Rishton Area No. 91 
mends the erection of a central school building for the distri 
Church and Oswaldtwistle. 


South and West of England. 


The construction of the Thames Embankment is attri 
to be the cause of the subsidence of the piers of Waterloo 
The embankment causes an increased scour of the river r 
the bases of the bridge piers, which results in the silt in 
these piers are embedded being washed away. This con 
action of the scour in time exposes and weakens the bas 
of the structure. This opinion was expressed by a well-knoy 
architect to a representative of the public press. He a 
thought that to widen the present bridge would not be s 
owing to the additional weight that would fall on the w 
structure. i 

The parish church tower at Boldre, Hants, has fallen in 
disrepair, and the parochial church council have invited Mr. 
B. D. Cancellor, architect, Queen Anne Chambers, High Street, 
Winchester, to prepare plans for the restoration of the tower, — 
which have been approved and are about to be carried out. 

Messrs. J. Hatchard-Smith & Son, architects, F.R.1Bu 
11 Haymarket, 8.W.1, have opened a branch office at Budlei 
Salterton, South Devon. Tel.: 59 Salterton. 

The Acton Town Council propose to spend £70,000 on ro: 
improvement schemes for the purpose of relieving unemp 
ment. ; 

Final approval has been given to the scheme which seek 
improve the approach to the central railway terminus 
Brighton. Part of the scheme includes the construction 
covered pick-up station for the various motor bus routes. 

The Hastings and St. Leonards Town Council have passec 
all the clauses of the Town’s Bill which is to be put before Par 
ment at the next session. A clause in the Bill proposes to extend 
and straighten the parade from Caroline Place to White R ok, | 
which would permit the construction of a new road with a 
to relieving congested traffic in the centre of the town. All 
proposals are to be placed before a specially called meeting 
the burgesses at an early date. — Fs 

The Ilfracombe Town Council have instructed their surve 
to prepare plans for a public library to be erected on a sit 
be selected at a later date. 

A new Mission Hall is to be built in connection with 
Saviour’s Church, Hampstead. Messrs. William Woodwar 
Sons are the architects, and Messrs. Holloway & Sons have 
secured the contract. 

Public baths are to be built by the Kingston Town Co 
at an estimated cost of £34,000. 


Wales. 
The public baths at Wrexham are to be extended. The 


Council have applied to the Ministry of Health for permissi0 
to borrow £5,870. , 7 
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Structural steel of every sec- 
tion: Steel plates; and 
Steel ‘‘ Universal ’’’ plates 
with rolled edges: Rails, 
tram rails and conductor 
rails: Steel wire, steel rods: 
Galvanized and black sheets: 
Pigiron, steel blooms, billets: 
Ferro-Manganese and Spie- 
geleisen: Steam, coking and 
household coal: Chemical 
by - products of Coal: 
Crushed slag, tar-macadam 
and  firebricks. 


Steel frame buildings and 


bridges: Steel pipe - lines 


and tanks. 
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HIS view, taken in one of 
the fabricating shops at Middles- 
brough, shows part of the steel 

frame for the new P. & O. Offices 
| at HHong Kong. Each member is 
marked to key-plan before shipment, 
and assembly at destination is simple 
and expeditious. 


Production capacity is 1,000,000 tons 
of finished steel per annum and the 
situation of the steel works and 
constructional yards on the banks of 
the River Tees facilitates export 


Doriman,Lon¢ 


and Company Limited, 
MIDDLESBROUGH 
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The Miners’ Welfare Society have interested themselves in 
the erection of a public hall at Ammanford. It is anticipated 
that an early start will be made. 

The Town Council of Aberavon are contemplating the 
possibility of erecting a public hall at Aberavon. The architect’s 
name in this connection has not been announced. 

The building programme of the Pembrokeshire Education 
Committee for 1924-25 includes a physics laboratory for the 
Grammar School, Haverfordwest ; a new school for the Milford 
Council, £13,500 ; Haverfordwest Council, anew school, £12,000 ; 
a new school, Ambleston, £3,000. 

The Pembrey School Managers at Burryport decided at a 
recent meeting to erect a new school at Pwll. 


Scotland. 


The Glasgow Dean of Guild Court approved of the plans for 
the erection of public halls in Langlands Road, Govan, at a 
cost of £25,748. 

The Glasgow Dean of Guild Court has approved plans for a 
library at Park Drive, Whiteinch, at an estimated cost of 
£16,365. 

The Dundee City engineer has been requested by the Cor- 
poration to prepare a report on the suitable sites for the erection 
of new baths for Broughty Ferry. 

The plans for a new case-making factory and sawmill e+ 
Caledonian Road, Alloa, were passed by the Dean of Guild 
Court. 

Ashcliffe House is to be purchased by the Dundee Education 
Authority. The suggestion is that the site would be very 
suitable for the new Harris Academy. 

The picture-house, 111 Princes Street, Edinburgh, is to be 
converted into a motor showroom for the Wolseley Motor Co. 
This picture-house should not be confused with the New Picture 
Theatre, Princes Street, erected a few years ago from the plans 
and designs of Robert Atkinson, architect, who has recently 
completed the Ballroom and Winter Garden to the Regent 
Theatre, Brighton, which has from time to time been illustrated 
in this journal. 


Midlands. 


The Gainsborough Urban District Council are needing the 
necessary engine and pumping plant for raising water for the 
town’s’ supply from an artesian borehole. Applications for 
particulars should be made to the Waterworks Engineer, 
Council Offices, Gainsborough. ' 

The Wilts County Council recently agreed to a scheme which 
includes the purchase of a site at Ogbourne St. George for the 
purpose of erecting a small-pox hospital. 

The Chesterfield Town Council has approved of the plans 
for the erection of a picture-house in Knifesmith Gate, subject 
to certain specified alterations. 

The Stoke-on-Trent Corporation are seeking permission from 
the Ministry of Health to borrow the funds necessary for the 
erection of a pavilion at Fenton Park. Other pavilions are 
contemplated by the Corporation in Northwood Park and 
Etruria Park. 

A maternity hospital is to be erected at the Spon Lane and 
Great Bridge Infant Welfare Centre, West Bromwich. The 
Town Council have approved the scheme. 

The architect of the Stoke-on-Trent Education Committee 
has been requested to prepare plans for a single-storey building 
to be planned so as to meet the needs for a new high school for 
girls on the Brownhills site, Tunstall. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


DECEMBER 20, 1873. 
THe Memory or Sir CHARLES Barry. 

To turn again to Sir Charles Barry, it is almost impossible 
to doubt that his great work at Westminster must long retain 
its popularity as a masterpiece of architecture. Considering 
how anti-Medizval its Medizvalism is now generally seen to be, 
it is certainly not a little remarkable that its ascertained and 
agreed faults of design should be so few. Indeed, it is more 
strictly correct to say that our ordinary varieties of adverse 
opinion upon its features in detail serve much more by their 
diversity to contradict and counterbalance each other than by 
any semblance even of occasional harmony to afford mutual 
support. In short, although a score of critical architects and 
amateurs coming in a day along Westminster Bridge may 
every one of them confess to himself that he sees this or that 
class of imperfections to prevail throughout the grand com- 
position which so fascinates his eye, yet it is so seldom that the 
disquietude of one accords with that of another except in the 
vaguest generalities, whilst it is so certain that a reserved 
satisfaction invariably preponderates in all, that it becomes a 
wonder to every competent mind to contemplate the fact that 
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the architect could have committed himself through so many 
progressive years to so vast a mass of elaborate design with so 
little appreciation of what is now understood to be the true 
scope of the style, and yet in the end be able, not merely to 
withstand absolute ridicule, but to command universal applause, 
If this proves anything, it is that Barry had something in him 
which was altogether independent of scholastic method— 
something which could reach beyond the Classic or the Gothie 
and attain the Architectural—something which could either 
accept or reject the one mode or the other and still be successful. 
Pugin’s description of the design—an Italian composition with 


Gothic details—if we remember how respectfully the fervid 


Medievalist used this language—was eminently indicative of 
this marvellous merit of Barry’s; and indeed the loyalty with 
which for so many years afterwards Pugin consented to work 
with Barry in developing the design was no less suggestive of 
the joy with which he recognised the hand of a supreme artist 
in all that Barry did. 

It will be gratifying to our readers to learn that the bust 
presented to the Institute last Monday evening is in every 
respect a successful and characteristic work of art, and highly 
creditable alike to the sculptor and to the bestower and the 
recipients of the gift. 


A New Periodical, 


We have received from the Hlectrical Press, Ltd., 13-16 Fisher 
Street, London, W.C.1, an advance copy of the “ Boiler House,” 
which, in the first instance, is being published as a section to 
the “ Engineering Review ”’ (established 1899). Pr 

To those who are in touch with the industrial problems of 
to-day there is no need for entering into any detailed explanation — 
for this new publication. The greater part of our industrial life — 
is dependent upon the consuming of coal to generate steam. — 
The actual utilisation of the steam is well looked after in the — 
design of our modern and highly developed prime movers; but — 
the boiler house is the place where the money is consumed, in — 
the form of coal or some other fuel. Such fuels may be solid, — 
liquid, or gaseous, or a combination of any of these; but it is — 
a well-known fact that the economical use of such fuels calls _ 
for closer attention than the subject has so far received. De 

The aim of the ‘‘ Boiler House” is to help in this work, and — 
as stated in the editorial notes of the first issue :— . 

“The pages of the ‘ Boiler House ’ will be devoted to recording _ 
in simple language the most economical methods of steam ~ 
generation for industrial purposes ; also to recording the latest 
developments in steam generating plant. In other words, we 
hope to instruct the non-technical user, and to be an authorita- 
tive guide to recent technical developments for the benefit of 
the power engineer.” es 

The first issue contains an instructive article by Mr. David — 
Brownlie on “ The Importance of the Boiler House,” together 
with articles on pulverised fuel, superheated steam, boiler tube — 
cleaning, flue gas control, and short notes. Re 


Kelly’s Directory of the Building Trades, 1923. 


No architectural office should be withoutthisvaluable and com- — 
prehensive reference book, which has been most carefully edited — 
and arranged. The profession often needs the names and 
addresses of local contractors and specialists, and we do not — 
know of any other publication which can in such a short space — 
of time furnish such data. The list of architects, builders and — 
contractors is most reliable, and the addresses are kept up to date. — 
which is a matter of some considerable value to all those who — 
are making a direct appeal to the profession. 


Trade Notes. 


Boyle’s latest Patent ‘“‘ Air-Pump” Ventilators have been — 
applied to Frenchay Village Hall, near Bristol. Supplied by — 
Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son, ventilating engineers, Holborn — 
Viaduct, London. Bae 

On the occasion of the Royal command performance at the 
Coliseum on Thursday evening, December 13, special decorations — 
of a very striking and novel nature were arranged under the — 
direction of the stage manager, Mr. H. Crocker. In the scheme — 
of decoration, light and colour played a very prominent part — 
and some unique and very beautiful colour effects were obtained. — 
The boxes and circles were garlanded with festoons of bay-leaves, — 
among which were hidden a large number of Osram colour-— 
sprayed gasfilled lamps, which provided a soft flood of well. — 
diffused and delicately tinted illumination in a variety a 
delightful colours. This is yet another example of the rapidly — 
growing popularity of colour lighting for obtaining artistic and ie 
novel effects, and of the use of the new Osram colour-sprayed 
gasfilled lamps for this purpose. 
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A HOUSE AT NEWPORT, B.I. 


Office sketch from the office of JoHN Russett Pops, Architects. 


From the *‘ American Architect and Architectural Review,” November, 1923. 


Stalemate. 


We are told that a stalemate has occurred in our 
politics, but are inclined to believe that that stalemate 
is the consequence of what we may term a broader 
social stalemate which has partially paralysed our 
efforts since the war. 

People in all walks of life have been made uncom- 
fortable—some acutely so—and the general activities 
of the community have been carried on haltingly and 
imperfectly. 

Many of us are paid at higher rates, but in very few 
cases has increased payment served to meet the 
increased cost of everything which we require. 

The remedial programme of the Conservative Party 
has been very definitely rejected for the time being, 
and may be regarded at the present time as being 
unattainable, while the Liberal Party have nothing 
to suggest beyond the inception of great schemes of 
public work for the unemployed ; and Labour the same 
policy plus a raid on the henroosts of the wealthy, 
and, we may add, the provident. 

How any of these measures can seriously be regarded 
save in the light of stopgaps we cannot see, while a 
Capital Levy could hardly fail to drive capital wanted 
here to other countries. It must be borne in mind 
that no one can be sure, if a Capital Levy was once 
made, that it would not be repeated periodically when 
emergency arose ; for if the principle is just and sound, 
it would be absurd to regard it otherwise than as a 
convenient precedent. We remember that the income 
tax was originally to be limited to 4d. in the pound, a 
sum somewhat exceeded not only after but before the 
Great War. Instead of being the greatest commercial 
nation in the world, we are now the most heavily taxed 
one, a change of réles which is not altogether con- 
soling. * 

But whatever present or future Governments may do, 
the main bulk of employment must come from private 
and not public sources, a cardinal fact which should 


govern the relations of Capital and Labour and to a large 
extent modify or control the general attitude of Labour 
to the community. 

As we have no protected market outside that 
peculiar to a few industries, like building, which enjoy 
a certain measure of natural protection through cir- 
cumstances, it follows that every commodity we require 
must be produced at at least as cheap a rate as we can 
buy foreign goods of like kind, for few of us will con- 
sider when buying anything but the advantage of the 
immediate transaction. It also is evident that the 
private employer will not pay labour to produce what 
cannot be sold at a profit. 

Strikes may be organised to cut down the employers’ 
margin, but only small reductions can be effected 
without loss of employment to the worker. 

We should like to see the widespread operation of 
co-operative and profit-sharing employment, because 
only when Labour finally proves to itself that selling 
prices and employment depend on one another will 
there be peace in the industrial world. 

And when Mr. Bonar Law said the country needed 
‘tranquillity ” he might have said that the commercial 
community even more than the political world requires 
it if the community is ever to regain a fraction of the 
past comfort which it enjoyed during a great part of last 
century. That ‘‘ comfort’? was perhaps obtained in 
many cases through the weakness of organised labour, 
whereas if we are to attain it now it must be through the 
surer conviction of Labour that it is essential to the 
well-being of all. 

Our sufferings in the present are mainly due not to 
the overpayment of Labour, for in very few cases 
can it be said that the worker receives more than he 
requires to meet necessary expenses, but to a failure 
to give an adequate return for wages paid—in a word, 
to under-production. 

In trades which are exposed to the full effects of 
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A HOUSE AT NEWPORT, R.I. 


From the ** American Architect and Architectural Review,’ November, 1923. 


foreign competition this fact is often evident, but in 
those like building, which is partially protected by 
circumstances, it is also apparent. 

As architects we know that what we were able to 


obtain for money spent in building in 1921 was so- 


ludicrously inadequate that only the uncertainty all 
felt as to the date when prices would drop justified us in 
permitting our clients to build unless they were abso- 
lutely compelled to do go. 

Now the situation has changed for the better, and 
the wages of labour are in closer approximation to those 
formerly paid, but the price of building is still held 
up by the cost of manufactured goods required, the 
prices which are for the most part influenced by coal 
and labour. Building is still partially crippled by 


Our Illustrations. 


ALTERALIONS AND NEW WING, BROAD OAK END, HERTFORDSHIRE. H. 8. Goopuarr Renvet, Architect, 


NEW FRONT TO'CASSELL & CO.’S PREMISES, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 
SypnEy TaroHetL & G. C. Witson, Architects. 


a 
ST. MARK’S INSTITUTE, HEYSIDE, OLDHAM. J, Harotp GriBBons, Architect, 
TENNIS COURT, RUSTHALL HOUSE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, A. J. Heatny, Architect, 
R.M.S. “OLYMPIC”: FIRST CLASS DINING SALOON AND FIRST CLASS LOUNGE. 
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its cost. That cost cannot be materially lessened by 
reductions in wages, but could be greatly reduced by 
increased output. Increased output, and not politica 
changes, can alone give the community the relief 

requires. A reduction of 20 per cent. in cost would a 
once relieve congestion and induce many to push 
with useful work, but such a reduction is impossi 
unless the workers recognise that a higher avera 
production is essential for the well-being of all. If th 
Trade Unions would only recognise and act on this,!the . 
would gain the public support they have alienated by 

past actions, and there would be no further discussions _ 
about reductions in wages, which the great bulk of the 
employers would be as sorry to see as the men 
organisations themselves. 
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PARISH HALL OF ENGELBREKT CHURCH, STOCKHOLM. 
L. I. Wantman, Architect. 
From * The Studio,’? December 15, 1923. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


DECEMBER 27, 1873. 
Mr. Ruskin oN ETCHING. 

My peEAR Sir,—I am entirely glad you had permission to 
publish some of Mr. Ernest George’s etchings; they are the 
most precious pieces of work I have seen for many a day, though 
they are still, like nearly everything the English do best in art, 
faultful in matters which might have been easily conquered, 
and not a little wasteful, sometimes of means and time; I should 
be glad, therefore, of space enough in your columns to state, 
with reference to these sketches, some of the principles of 
etching which I had not time to define in the lectures on engrav- 
ing I gave this year at Oxford, and which are too often forgotten 
even by our best draughtsmen. 

I call Mr. George’s work precious, chiefly because it indicates 
an intense perception of points of character in architecture, and 
a sincere enjoyment of them for their own sake. His drawings 
are not accumulative of material for future use; still less are 
they vain exhibitions of his own skill. He draws the scene in 
all its true relations, because it delights him, and he perceives 
what is permanently and altogether characteristic in it. As 
opposed to such frank and joyful work, most modern archi- 
tectural drawings are mere diagram or exercise. 

I call them precious, in the second place, because they show 
very great powers of true composition. All their subjects are 
made delightful more by skill of arrangement than by any 
dexterities of execution; and this faculty is very rare amongst 


landscape painters and architects; because nearly every man 


who has any glimmering of it naturally takes to figure painting 
—not that the ambition to paint figures is any sign of the faculty, 
but that, when people have the faculty, they nearly always have 
also the ambition. And, indeed, this is quite right, if they 
would not forsake their architecture afterwards, but apply their 
power of figure design, when gained, to the decoration of their 
buildings. 

To return to Mr. George’s work. It is precious, lastly, in its 
fine sense of serene light and shade, as opposed to the corusca- 
tions and horrors of common modern attempts in that direction. 
But it is a pity—and this is the first general principle of etching 
which I feel it necessary to affirm—when the instinct of chiaros- 
curo leads the artist to spend time in producing textures on his 
plate which cannot be ultimately perfect, however laboured. 
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All the common raptures concerning blots, burr, delicate biting, 
and the other tricks of the etching trade, merely indicate im- 
perfect feeling for shadow. 

The proper instrument of chiaroscuro is the brush; a wash 
of sepia, rightly managed, will do more in ten minutes than 
Rembrandt himself could do in ten days of the most ingenious 
scratching, or blurt out by the most happy mixtures of art and 
accident.* As soon as Mr. George has learned what true light 
and shade is (and a few careful studies with brush or chalk 
would enable him to do so) he will not labour his etched subjects 
in vain. The virtue of an etching, in this respect, is to express 
perfectly harmonious sense of light and shade, but not to realise 
it. All fine etchings are done with few lines. 

Secondly—and this is a still more important general principle 
(I must let myself fall into dictatorial terms, for brevity’s sake) 
—let your few lines be sternly clear, however delicate, or how- 
ever dark. All burr and botch is child’s play ; a true draughts- 
man must never be at the mercy of his copper and ink. Drive 
your line well and fairly home; don’t scrawl or zigzag; know 
where your hand is going, and what it is doing, to a hairsbreadth ; 
then bite clear and clean, and let the last impression be as good 
as the first. When it begins to fail, break your plate. 

Third general principle. 

Don’t depend much on various biting. For a true master, 
and a great purpose, even one biting is enough. By no flux or 
dilution of acid can you ever etch a curl of hair or a cloud ; and 
if you think you can etch the gradations of coarser things, it is 
only because you have never seen them. Try, at your leisure, 
to etch a teacup or a tallow candle, of their real size ; see what 
you can make of the gradations of those familiar articles ; if 
you succeed to your mind, you may try something more difficult 
afterwards. : 

Lastly. For all definite shades of architectural detail, use 
pencil or charcoal, or the brush, never the pen point. You can 
draw a leaf surface rightly in a minute or two with these ; with 
the pen point, never, to all eternity. And on your knowing 
what the surface of a form is depends your entire power of 
recognising good work. The difference between thirteenth- 
century work, wholly beautiful, and a cheap imitation of it, 
wholly damnable, lies in gradations of surface as subtle as those 
of a rose leaf, and which are, to modern sculpture, what singing 
is to a steam- whistle. 

For the rest, the limitation of etched work to few lines enables 
the sketcher to multiply his subjects, and make his time infinitely 
more useful to himself and others. I would most humbly solicit, 
in conclusion, such advantageous use of his gifts from Mr. 
George. He might etch a little summer tour for us every year, 
and give permanent and exquisite record of a score of scenes, 
rich in historical interest, with no more pains than he has spent 
on one or two of these plates in drawing the dark side of a wall. 

Yours faithfully, 


The Editor of Tot ARCHITECT. JOHN RUSKIN. 


* The value of Rembrandt’s etchings is always in the inverse 
ratio of the labour bestowed on them after his first thoughts 
have been decisively expressed; and even the best of his 
chiaroscuros (the spotted shell, for instance) are mere child’s 
play compared to the disciplined light and shade of Italian 
masters. 


Preservation of Historic Buildings. 


Sir Frank Baines, in a lecture recently delivered before the 
Royal Society of Arts on “* The Preservation of Historic Buildings 
and Ancient Monuments,” drew attention to the fact that the 
Act of Parliament dealing with ancient monuments excluded 
from the definition of the expression “monument” any eccle- 
siastical building used for the time being for ecclesiastical 
purposes. This unfortunately ruled out all the great cathedrals 
and nearly all the churches. Sir Frank also touched on a 
point with which we are, alas, all only too familiar—namely, 
the wanton destruction by the so-called restorers who, in the 
first fifty years of Queen Victoria’s reign, spent over a million 
sterling on 20 of our cathedrals, with the result that many of 
these buildings had lost a considerable amount of their historic 
and archeological interest. The beautiful east window of 
Carlisle and the west window of York Minster, which had been 
two of the finest examples of flowing tracery, were by their 
well-meant but ill-considered efforts now lost to us. We 
all know the innermost feeling of regret that touches us 
when we have acquired a magnificent replica of an old piece 
of furniture. We may try to convince ourselves that it is 
just as good as if it were the real old genuine piece, but we 
know perfectly well that the replica will never give us the 
pleasure that the genuine old piece would have animated, and 
thus when we look at these renovated cathedrals we know 
that to all intents and purposes they have lost their old interest 
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Danish Housing: 


We give from our Danish contemporary “ Arkitectur,” 
illustrations of a large housing scheme carried out by a 
bank in order to relieve the housing shortage in Copen- 
hagen. Both the plans and elevations possess distinct 
merit, while they are entirely free from vulgarity. From 
illustrations of Scandinavian and Danish architecture we 
have seen lately we have formed the opinion that the 
tendencies of modern architectural treatment there are 
sounder than those in vogue in contemporary work in 
Holland and Germany, for while the Scandinavian work does 
not adhere to a strict traditional type, it is quite free from 
the note of ’ Art Nouveau which seems to characterise both 
contemporary Dutch and German architecture. 


The Basic Inspiration of Indian 
Architecture. | 
By Cyril G. E. Bunt. % 

In the discussion following Professor Lanchester’s 
lecture on Indian architecture, given in the “R.I.B.A. 
Journal,’ Professor Pite is reported to have confessed : 
“T should like to understand. ... what is the spirit 
of art which an Indian idealist expects and desires to 
express.” t 

The fact that only one of the many eminent men of — 
architecture who were there forgathered should have — 
touched upon this most vital point shows how little Indian — 
architecture has been thought of in the past. It points a 
to the conclusion that neither the training given in the i 
schools nor the experiences of practical professional practice — 
suffice of themselves to give the necessary understanding. — 
As a matter of fact it is much the same with regard to 
other things Indian, and is doubtless due in part to British — 
insularity. But it is also partly ascribable to neglect, is 
when opportunity has offered, to approach the subject 
from a broad enough point of view. In order to appreciate = 
the arts of any nation the first essential is sympathy. And — 
it is a lack of sympathetic appreciation, as much as any- | 
thing, that has hitherto prevented us understanding the : 
basic inspiration of Indian architecture. — 

To secure the desired breadth of outlook it is need tulle . 
that one should know something of the people themselves ; 
—their thoughts, their feelings, their aspirations, even — 
their sorrows and their grievances. It is desirable also 
to know something of their cultural history. For, as the © 
arts of to-day are descended from those of the golden age , 
of classic India, so, too, the people of to-day have the 
same spiritual aspirations and traditions as their fore-_ 
fathers before them. 

All art, including, of course, architecture, is essentially 
expression—of thought, emotion or soul experience. It : 
is the outward manifestation of sub-conscious impressions — 
influenced by environment, nationality, cultural develop-— 
ment, and even such mundane matters as climate or a 
great catastrophe. All or any of these, by stimulating — 
thought and directing it into certain determinate channels, Fs 
give as a sequential result a spirit of individuality. En- a 
vironment, then, taking so direct a part in influencing the — p 
individual, must perforce play an important réle in tho 
development of national art. Stimulating individual — 
thought it quietly and unobtrusively works its will upon — 
the soul of a nation, creating a national spirit which demands — 
a national expression. 

In the art of India, therefore, we should find a record 0 
India’s national experience. And we are not disappointed. 
Let us picture in a few words something of what we should a 
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expect to find engraved upon the national subconsciousness. 
It should give us the key to the spirit of Indian architecture. 

India, perhaps more than any other land of the East, has 
kept its prehistoric memory. Its folklore, its mythology, 
its religion, are of extreme antiquity: and, although to 
an extent modified in the course of centuries, they still 
bear witness to the pre-history of its life. The whole 
environment of the early races, the partial fusion of which 
has produced in process of time the modern types, must 
have affected profoundly the deeply religious strain in the 
autochthonous mind. The makers of its laws, the ex- 
pounders of its beliefs, its philosophers, its poets—the 
creators of the ancient national consciousness—must have 
been deeply impregnated with that contemplative mani- 
festation of natural religion which laid the foundation of 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. This native contem- 
plativeness, modified to an extent by Aryan, Scythian and 
Mongolian influences, is still the priine element in the art, 
as in the life, of the land. 


From the very earliest ages Jungledom must hay 
appealed to them as the home of mystic powers, threatening 
and grim. All its awe-inspiring mystery and haunting 
suggestion of perpetual menace, the immanent proximi 
of the grimness of death and the realisation of possible 
danger from adverse powers, must have had a telling effect. 
Encounters with wild animals and deadly rep’iles, the 
cruelty of the sun, the pestilent, mosquito-haunted pool— 
the whole atmosphere of their environment was to them 
a menace. a 

The reverence for this silent, invisible menace of the 
jungle, and for all such sources of awe, inevitably en-— 
couraged the instinct to visualisation. Personification 
followed as a revelation of the manifestation of God. Thus 
spiritual reverence comes into life as an attitude towards 
a sublime concentration of the mysterious. And wherever 
we turn we find Indian art imbued with this deep strain 
of spiritual contemplation. = 

The twin sisters in the service of the gods—architecture 
and sculpture—are naturally the best examples of this: 
architecture as employed in raising a fit dwelling place for 
a deity, sculpture as forming so eloquent a channel of vital, 
emotional expression. - 

In the fabric of the temples, in their artistry of stone, 
the voice of their conception of God is manifest. Whether 
cut from the living rock or raised at immense pains and with 
great skill by unknown masters of craft, they are lastin g 
testimonies to the emotion of an ideal. And in the near 
future, one ventures to hope, India itself will increasingly 
perceive the immense value of its heritage. Some day 
there will arise a great soul, who in a moment will touch 
with magic wand the thousand pinnacles of glory in its 
edifice of art, and the Western world will at last understand. 
When this most desirable thing shall come to pass one 
ventures to affirm that, under one or another name, the 
fundamental quality of India’s art will be proclaimed as 
this which we have termed spiritual contemplation, 

In Arnold’s “ Light of Asia” the Lord Buddh affirms: 
“ the soul of things is sweet, the Heart of Being is celestial — 
rest.” And itis the soul we want to get at—the soul even 
of an unornamented tope ; not its height, its circumference, 
or whether a Greek coin has been dug up so many feet 
from the summit. - 

These topes, so characteristically Indian, the earliest — 
recognised of which is well within the historic period, are 
nevertheless survivals from neolithic times. They show 
that the prehistoric consciousness was still in those Asokan 
days a tradition strong enough to decide the form of these 
structures. But, whereas, the tumuli of the Turanian races” 
are mere grave-mounds, these topes of India are an exalta-— 
tion. They are no longer grave-mounds, but are already 
elevated to the dignity of a religious symbol. As such 
they may be considered a good illustration of prehistoric 
memory exhibiting all unconsciously that atmosphere of 
spiritual contemplation in its most primitive aspect. x 

That it 2s here primitive must be granted ; but even at 
this early period it is really most telling in its intensity. 
How emphatic is the insistence of isolated mass wherever 
found! And when intentionally displayed, as in the case 
of the topes, it is so evidently forceful that, as in the 
Pyramids, it stands forth as impressive thought embodied 
in cyclopean form. They are silent, compelling insistences 
on the mystic and contemplative. They epitomise the 
spiritual aspirations of their period—of deep religious 
emotion expressed immensely, Whether they were, as 
some think, originally adorned, wholly or in part, with 
painting or carving (there is exquisite relief carving, for 
example, on that at Sarnath), it matters not. The mere 
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form is impressive—a union of grandeur with simplicity 
of design which is telling in the extreme. 

From the mound marking a revered spot, or comme- 
morating some notable event, we may pass to more ela- 
borate erections. There is the unique temple at Buddha 
Gaya, a structure which exhibits a straight pyramidal 
form, and which, although restored by Burmese in the 
fourteenth century, still retains its essential originality. 
Here we have the same striking embodiment of isolated 
and impassive contemplation. The same spirit which 
vivifies, for example, the colossal dolomite Buddha of 
Anuradhapura in Ceylon, which dates from the same early 
age. In the sculpture the contemplative spirit is naturally 
more evident. The great figure, seated in deep meditation, 
removed completely from the frailty and changefulness of 
mere humanity, is interiorly instinct with an _ over- 
mastering dispassionateness. One feels intuitively that 
it is the symbol of some marvellous inward development— 
some great power, the secret of which is but half spoken 
by the inanimate stone. 

As with the topes, so, too, is it with those most wonderful 
of India’s treasures, the rock-hewn temples. These, 
whether Buddhist, Hindu or Jain, are alike eloquent of 
the same quality. It is impossible to speak particularly 
here of these monuments of India’s greatest art, the earliest 
of which antedates Buddhist times. The fervour of con- 
templative thought is evinced in these caves in a more 
impressive form than in the topes. Their names alone 
would serve to recall their wonder. Ajanta, Ellura, Nasik, 
to mention but three localities, are world renowned. A 


“facade cut in the face of the rock, the giant window, horse- 


shoe-shaped, which is almost hypnotic in its dominating | 


-controlment. Standing before such a facade one realises 
that. the emotion raised, prehistoric as it is in its origin, 
is only slightly removed from that experienced by the 
aboriginal devotee who, standing in sight of some natural 
cave, peered into its mystic depths peopling it with wonder 
as the habitation of a god. Again, it is the prehistoric 
memory, and the darkness of the interior is comparable 
in its potentialities with the dark mystery of the jungle 
itself at night. 

The Tiger Cave at Saluvan Kuppam is a most telling 
example of what is meant by the silent menace of the 
jungle. Itis almost uncanny in its grotesque conformation. 
Like a great beast waiting for its prey the enormous rock 
crouches there, impassive but eloquent, a manifestation 
of the soul of a people who have realised that “ where the 
shade sleeps there is God.” 


We here touch upon a particular phase of another: 


element of. striking power in Indian art—significance of 
gesture. The peculiar form of this rock, within whose 
bosom the temple has been made, closely resembles the 
crouching attitude of the animal from which it takes its 
name. The resemblance is heightened by art. Through- 
out the field of Indian sculpture this significance of gesture 
is evident ; and wherever seen it is invariably instinct 
with motive—spiritual fervour. In the earlier periods 
only mortals were depicted in sculpture ; but in one of 
the rock-cut temples of Ajanta we see Bhagabat occupying 
the most prominent position on the dagoba in an attitude of 
striking impassivity. This example testifies again to the 
remarkable instinct for spiritual effect that is so domi- 
nating a force in the architecture. It is felt again in the 
great cave at Karli, with its heavy columned nave, its 
commanding dagoba in the apse, and its massively ribbed 
roof. The tout ensemble gives an overmastering conception 
of stability of thought and repose. 

It is astonishing to contemplate what mentality must 
have gonejto the conception of a temple such as the Kailasa 
at Ellura. Here we have a building complete in every 
pars, not only interiorly as are most, but exteriorly also. 
It is of excellent design and, hewn as it is out of the living 
hillside, it is the greatest mass of sculpture in the world 
fashioned, so to speak, from a single block. It 1s a tour de 
Jorce, full eloquent of that. quiet, contemplative spirit we 

are exemplifying. 

If we turn our attention to the structural temples of 
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the great “‘ cathedral building” epoch of medieval India 
we find the same feeling permeating them. The lavish 
sculptural decoration of their exteriors has a tendency to 
distract from the central idea of the mass. It is the play 
of Oriental fancy overlying the sterner manifestation of 
religious ecstasy. In no other nations’s art is this trait so 
evident, and it is sometimes said that Indian architecture 


is therefore merely an unbalanced display of ornamental 


details. But whether consciously or unconsciously this 
wealth of fanciful work actually fits into its place in the 
symbolic scheme. All the display is external, and within 
the dark, lonely precincts, beyond the veil of forms and 
fancies of carnal life, sits the God: remote, alone. Any 
one of the great fanes of the South may be quoted as 
example. The Kailasanadha, at Kanchipuram, a Pallava 
structure of great beauty ; the Subramanya, Tanjore, finely 
proportioned with delicate ornament in profusion; the 
Kesava temple at Somnathapur, one of the finest of the 
beautiful Hoysala style, all bear out this point markedly. 
The celebrated “ Black Pagoda” at Konarak, now partly 
ruined, standing alone ir a sandy waste, peculiarly exempli- 
fies the spirit. Coomaraswamy: rightly speaks of it as 
“one of the noblest monuments of Indian medizval art.” 
The body of the temple represents a great triumphal car 
on enormous wheels and drawn by colossal horses. Its 


decorative scheme is the glorification of Nature’s elemental 


powers—Life, Love, Beauty, Toil—a psalm of passionate 
hfe 'ived in the glorious, cruel sunlight. And all within 
is dark, mysterious peace. 

We who have known the contemplative celm of the 
great Cathedrals with their speaking silence, have stood 
withir their hallowed precincts and pictured how cencvury 
after century they grew beneath the hands of successive 
builders. We have perhaps traced, the historic continuity 
of worderful human effort towards an ideal, as, say, ip the 
great Duomo of Milan, the ethereal pre-war Rheims, or grand 
old Canterbury. And we can understand that the temple 
builders of India were as the rest of men. They laboured 
for the glory of God. They were after all but the instru- 
ments in the hands of the collective body of the nation 
who, by their command of the necessary means of expres- 
sion, gave eternal voice to the soul that was in them. 
These craftsmen were men whose whole heart was in their 
work. Like the building monks of old they built not for 
vainglory, nor even for worthy renown (not a name comes 
down to us of India’s old architects), and they worked 
entirely under the emotion of the Spirit. We are told 
that the men who built the shrines of India’s Gods 
were not architects, but merely master builders. What 
matter what we call them ? They worked under laws and 
traditions as different from ours as the great Madura temple 
is from St. Paul’s. If the Kailasa, Ellura, could have been 
carved without an architect, then Westminster could have 
been built with no help from the master mind of 
Bentley. . 

Imbued with a spiritual insight of rare depth, the Indian 

architects have wrested from life the deep seriousness, 
touched with a fatalism that is pathetic, which they have 
translated in their art for all the world to marvel at. 
As Professor Pite has hinted, the student of the West 
is waiting for an interpretation of Indian architecture. 
The present attempt to indicate the fundamental notes 
upon which its harmonies are based is somewhat ten- 
tative. But at the same time it is the writer’s conviction 
that he has here presented a tolerably close exposition of 
the spirit of the Indian ideal. Summarised, it is a striving 
to express the impassive grandeur of spiritual contempla- 
tion—the spirit of God that dwells beyond the veil of 
sense in a twilight of aloof repose. 


We read in “The Times” of December 21 of the death of 
Mr. F. J. Dove, who was the doyen of the building trade. He 
was the last survivor of the four founders of the London Master 
Builders’ Association and the governing director of Messrs. 
He died at Barnet on Tuesday last, 
aged 93. He was one of the first directors of the Builders’ 
Accident Mutual Insurance Company. 
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PRELIMINARY STUDY, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON. 
STRAND FACADE, 


PRELIMINARY STUDY, 


BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, VISTA DOWN_KINGSWAY. 


Bush House, London. 


We reproduce from our American contemporary ~ The 
Architect,’ two preliminary studies for Bush House, © 
because they substantiate our contention that the design — 
approved by the London County Council depended on a 
dominating feature which has been omitted to the great — 
detriment of the whole conception. Unless the London 
County Council approved of the omission—we do not think 
the building owners have fulfilled their obligations : but 
if they did we hold that the whole upper stages of the 
building should have been redesigned. As built they are 
both disturbing and unpleasing in effect. Our contention 
is not that a dominating feature in a building in the position 
of Bush House was essential but that the Messrs. Helmle 
& Corbett produced a design the character of which 
rendered it essential, and that the owners should not have 
been permitted to depart from the original conception. 


The Conway Guardians have before them a scheme for the 
erection of a children’s home at Llandudno Junction at a cost 
of £12,000. 

A school to accommodate over a thousand children is to be 
erected by the Essex County Education Committee at 
Dagenham. a (h 

Messrs. Cross, architects, have prepared the plans for public 
baths and washhouses in Evelyn Street, which the Deptford 
Borough Council are considering. The estimated cost of the 
buildings is placed at £61,227. At present it has been thought 
best to divide the scheme into two parts and proceed with the 
erection of slipper and vapour baths and public laundry first 
and later on provide for a new swimming bath. The present 
operations will cost £25,591. aK 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. Mitchell, The Hilltop, Stockfield, 
Northumberland, writing to ‘‘ The Times” recently, stated :— 
“Ts it not a well-known fact that the shortage of skilled men 
in the building trade is due to one thing alone—namely, the 
protectionist attitude of the building trade unions in refusing 
to admit to their ranks ex-Service men who. during the war 
had proved beyond question their ability to master the technique 
of many skilled occupations ? The unions have protected 
these trades and kept up the cost of building, to the detriment 
of all classes alike and of the workingTclass in particular.” 


* 


HELMLE AND CorBeErt, Architects. 
From “‘The Architect,’ U.S.A., December, 1923. 
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POOL IN GARDEN, WEST ACRES. -Witson, Eyre & MclItvaine, Architects, U.S.A. 


SWALLOW BROOK FARM, LOOKING TOWARDS SWIMMING POOL, B, W. Morris, Architect, New York. 
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VIEW DOWN THE TERRACE. 


B. W. Morris, Architect, New York, 


THE LAWN, LOOKING TOWARDS THE LOGGTA, 


SHOWING HERMES FOUNTAIN. 
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_An Architect’s Drawings. To Whom Do They Belong ? 
By H. Bryant Newbold, M.S:A. 
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A CHAPEL IN STOCKHOLM. E. G. Asprunp, Architect. 
Erom ** Architekten.’’ 


There would seem to be some doubt upon this subject ; 
ind, strangely enough, the mind of the architect himself 
loes not seem to be entirely clear thereon. It might be 
easonably supposed that he, if anyone, should have very 
lefinite ideas upon matters so closely concerning himself. 
the creator of anything should surely have sufficient 
terest in his creation to know his rights therein and to 
wotect himself. Old maids there are, it is true, whose 
pen satchels are a severe temptation to the pickpocket ; 
mut then architects are not old maids. 

A fact it may be that a jury of laymen have decided that 
n architect’s drawings are the property of the client, and 
s such their decision no doubt, for the time being, becomes 
he law. But who is to blame for this? Certainly not 
he jury of laymen, ignorant of technicalities. Rather 
3 the architect, unmindful of his own interests—the 
reoccupied old lady with the too conspicuous purse— 
ery seriously to blame, not only for individual neglect, 
ut for permitting this individual neglect to establish a 
recedent affecting others, which, whatever else it may be, 
3 not justice. 

Such a condition of injustice and clouded vision arises 
tom an entirely erroneous perception of the purposes of 
n architect ; and in this the architect with his Karly 
ictorian respectability has only himself to blame. For 
e has not considered it necessary to explain to the general 
ublic what these purposes are. He has not cared to play 
> the gallery, and, above all, his professional dignity 
rould not permit anything in the nature of advertisement. 
onsequently the world progressing has passed him by, 
saving him isolated upon his pedestal, chastely classic, 
nnoticed in his superiority. 

But to us of a more modern age, an architect is not a 
endor of plans. He does not keep a shop into which we 
tay enter and purchase from storeyed cabinets, appro- 
nately indexed, ready-made plans to suit our momentary 
2eds. He does not send us on our way rejoicing with half a 
ound of type A plan wrapped in a parcel, with a pencil 
ad india-rubber, added like fat at the butcher’s, for a 
‘ake-weight. 

When we are ill of some hidden malady which defies 
te family physician, and we consult a specialist, do we 
archase of him a prescription? How, then, if we get 
uly verbal advice, possibly that we have only a few weeks 


to live, do we refuse payment because there is no pre- 
scription ? And as we then go straightway, that we may 
not be too late, to the undertaker’s, do we order from him 
a design or a coffin? Or again, if, more happily, it chances 
that the doctor tells us that there is nothing wrong with 
us and we rush off revivified to purchase a new suit of 
clothes, is it clothes we pay for or the tailor’s book of our 
dimensions? And if, in our hurry for this new birthday 
present to ourselves, we rashly jump into a taxi—even 
though the price might warrant the impression—it is not 
the taxi that we buy, but merely the hire of the vehicle 
for our more speedy transference or to sit fuming in a 
traffic block, as the case may be, of course. It may be that 
we are not keen on taxis, but favour flying machines or 
twopenny tubes, or even buses ; but in any case the pur- 
pose of our payment is the same—we pay for transportation, 
something intangible, and in return for our money we have 
nothing to show. The means of our transference is an 
incident: often it is the merest accident. 

There we have it! So it is with an architect’s plans. 
An architect’s plans are an accident ! 

For an architect only draws plans because he finds it 
the readiest means of conveying to the builder what he 
conceives to be the interpretation of our desires in building 
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expressed in lines upon a plane surface. If architects at 
some future date should discover some means of conveying 
their ideas to the contractor by wireless, and by this means 
there were no visible plans, should we say that the archi- 
tect was defrauding us and that we had the right to deduct 
so much from his fees on that account? And if so, at 
how much should we rightfully assess the plans? To 
what scale of recognised charges could we point as our 
basis of the purchase price of plans ? 

The suggestion is ridiculous, for there is no such scale 
in existence. 
the architect goes to purchase the plans, then why stop at 
that ? Why not the architect’s T-square and dividers ? 
Why not his stool and drawing-board ? 
assistant who traced the drawings, and why not the archi- 
tect himself who designed them? Is not he part of the 
bargain too ? 

An architect’s plans are an accident, and an accident 
of more or less modern happening. For plans as we know 
them to-day are a comparatively modern innovation. As 
has been repeated so frequently of late, since the Wren 
bicentenary, the architect was originally the chief builder 
who worked upon the job amongst his men. Where, then, 
were the plans that we would have bought? And the 
great Wren himself, what of his plans that remain to us ? 
Should we value these at the same rate as those of a highly 
skilled student of an architectural school? We should 
certainly not. And it would be a very young and con- 
ceited pupil who would have the impertinence to compare 
his finished building, built from drawings however beau- 
tiful, with a Wren masterpiece such as the dome of St. 
Paul’s, the only drawing in connection with which was the 
drawing of Wren up the edifice in a bucket. 

No, the architect’s drawings are, so far as we are con- 
cerned, an accident, and are no more ours than the letters 
which he writes to the contractor or the tools used by the 
workmen on the job. 

All these are instruments of service. If one has a tooth 
out, one does not slip the forceps in one’s pocket at the 
completion of the operation—at least not if the dentist is 
watching. 

It will be clear that it is the moral viewpoint that it has 
been desired to establish, the right of the architect to 
what is unquestionably his own. The legal position is 
very readily cleared up by any architect with sufficient 
business acumen to prepare a contract like that estab- 
lished by the American Institute of Architects, between 
himself and his client. In this, which is signed by both 
the owner and architect, appears the following clause : 
“ Drawings and specifications are instruments of service, 
and as such are and remain the property of the architect.’ 
Or, failing this, no architect of any experience should fail 
to ensure that the contract between the client and the 
builder contains the following clause :— 

“The drawings and specifications are instruments of 
service and as such are the property of the architect, and 
must be returned to him without any copies being kept 
at the completion of the works, and it is hereby agreed 
that the final certificate will not be issued or demanded 
until they have been so returned and the receipt thereof 
acknowledged in writing by the architect.” 


Dorland House. 


This large block of office buildings will be completed in the 
early months of next year, and occupies the corner site of Regent 
Street and Carlton Street, where John Nash’s mansion stood. 
The new building, which has been designed by Mr. J. J. Joass, 
will contain eight floors and basement with light on all sides, and 
is arranged so that it can be subdivided to meet the requirements 
of tenants. Its external treatment is simple, restrained, and 
marked by good proportion. The general contractor is F. G. 
Minter, Putney, 8.W.6. The steelwork was supplied by Messrs. 
Moreland Hayne & Co., Ltd. Messrs. Kleine Patent Fire Resist- 
ing Flooring Syndicate Ltd., 133-136 High Holborn, W.C.1, 
supplied and fitted the floors and roofs. The lifts were installed 
by Messrs. The Berkeley Electrical Engineering Co., 10 Davies 
Street, W.1. Messrs. Crittall, Freeman Bronze, Ltd., 246 High 
Holborn, W.C.1, were responsible for the lift enclosures. Heat- 
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ing plant, etc., was installed by Messrs. Rosser & Ru ve 
The radiators are by Messrs. National Radiator ( es 
Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., 5 Grafton Street, | 
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executed the lead castings. Casements, Messrs. Crittall Manu- 
facturers Co., Ltd., 246 High Holborn, W.C.1. Asphalte, Messrs. 
Lawford & Co., Bow Bridge, E.15. The stone carving has been 
carried out by Messrs. E. J. & A. T. Bradford, 62a Borough Road, 
S.E.1. Messrs. J. A. King & Co., 181 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.4, are responsible for the pavement lights. Messrs. Shanks 
& Co., Ltd., 81 New Bond Street, W.1, have supplied and fitted 
the sanitary work. The electrical installation is by Messrs. The 
Berkeley Electrical Engineering Co., 10 Davies Street, W.1. The 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Rugby, and Crown House, 
Aldwych, W.C.2, supplied Mazda Lamps for the whole building. 


Trade Notes. 


Messrs. Chas. P. Kinnell & Co., Ltd., ironfounders, engineers 
and contractors, of 65 and 65a Southwark Street, London, 8.E.1, 
ask us to announce that they have opened extensive showrooms 
at Southwark Street, where they are exhibiting the most modern 
types of heating and domestic supply boilers ; combined boilers 
and cookers, radiators and other heating requisites, for all pur- 
poses. Architects and their clients are cordially invited to 
inspect, and builders and contractors can actually see on inspee- 
tion the various goods they are requiring. 

_ We have received from the General Electric Company, Limited, 
of Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2, a copy of the recently issued 
second edition of their catalogue, Section W.2, dealing with the 
“ Kingsway ” Wiring System. The catalogue is greatly enlarged, 
and contains a section dealing with an entirely new feature— 
namely, the “Kingsway”? Watertight Wiring System. This 
has been designed to meet the demands for a perfectly reliable 
and efficient watertight surface installation. The’ principal 
feature of this system is the patent gland (Patent No. 184369). 
It is made in various sizes for single-core round section and twin 
or three-core oval section lead-covered cable, thus enabling this 
type of cable to be used in conjunction with ironclad switches, 
fuseboards and other apparatus possessing watertight features. 
Hitherto, of course, such gear could only be used in conjunction 
with screwed conduit. The gland consists of four parts—a 
body or plug portion made from brass or other suitable 
metal, screwed #in. electric thread on the outside and with 
either a circular or oval hole throughout its length, according 
to the type of cable with which it should be used. Across one 
end of this screwed plug a wide slot is milled leaving two “ D”- 
shaped pieces between which ‘the washer “B” fits. This 
washer has a hole of the same size and shape as the hole through 
the plug ‘“‘ A” to which it is clamped by the hexagon nut “‘ P.” 
Lock-nut ‘‘ D” is used to clamp the plug “ A” in the required 
position to the junction-box or other apparatus. 

A short length of No. 18 s.w.g. lead wire is wrapped round the 
cable before the washer is’ put into position, and this lead wire 
is compressed into the recesses between the cable and the body 
of the plug, thus making a perfectly watertight joint and ensuring 
continuity throughout the installation. 

In addition to the special details required for use in conjunction 
with the “ Kingsway ” Wiring System, the list contains a selection 
of such details as fixing screws, Rawlplugs, and also accessories 
such as main switches and fuses, lampholders, plugs and switches, 
and should, therefore, be of particular value to the contractor, 
as it contains in a compact form practically all the material used 


for carrying out this class of work. 4 
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A STEEL LATHING 
OF GREAT RIGIDITY 


Hy-Rib, as its name implies, is a Steel Sheathing 
stiffened by rigid high ribs. The material is 
expanded in such a manner as to give a perfect 
key for the application of Concrete or Plaster. 
Hy-Rib does away with expensive labour and 
centering, Saving much time in erection. It gives 
permanent Fire-resisting Construction for vertical 
or horizontal planes, the lath surface being 
perfectly straight and true. 

Architects specify Hy-Rib for all types of com- 
mercial and domestic buildings 


Applications for Hy-Rib Handbook 
will receive our immediate attention. 


He ERUSSED =. CONCRETE > FEEL ¥CO:7 CTD: 
22 CRANLEY GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 
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BOILERS 


DELIVERY 
FROM STOCK. 


Open Fire and Enclosed Types. 7 sizes—23 to 188 gallons per hour. 
All. heating surface direct—highly efficient. | Wide waterways. 
Ample cleanout facilities. Can be made rustless for soft water. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Mfices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 


Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: ‘‘ Radiators, Hull.’ Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: “‘Idealrad, London.” 
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NEW PREMISES, STIRLING STREET, ATRDRIE. 


JAmEs THomson & Son, Architects. 
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AUSTRALIA HOUSE. From an original Etching by 
A. Marshall Se nerivardry & Son, FF.R,I.B.A. Christopher M. Shiner. 
rchitects. 


REDPATH BROWN 
eC O-- [td 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
3 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, DAC ort 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER 


EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. | St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office : Office : 
East Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. | Office: 19 Waterloo St | 47 Temple Row. Milburn House. 


REGISTERED OFFICES; 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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General News. 


North of England. 


A new Y.M.C.A. clubroom is to be added to the premises in 
Ashley Road, Altrincham, at an estimated cost of £8,000. 


The Newburn Urban District Council have approved of the 
plans submitted by Mr. Armstrong for a new picture hall in 
Rokeby Street, Lemington. 


South and West of England. 


The Deptford Council have had before them a proposal for 
the erection of a building which will fulfil the needs for new 
swimming baths, vapour baths and public laundry. In the main 
the scheme has the approval of the Council. The estimated 
cost is put at £61,227. 


Tenders have’ been invited by the Southwark Union for 
new maple and deal flooring, wall and ceiling plastering, wall 
tiling, new sanitary fittings and internal decorations at the 
Newington Institution, Westmoreland Road, Walworth, 8.E. 
The architects interested are Messrs. A. Saxon Snell and 
Phillips, 9, Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, W.1. 


The plans for the first section of the new school at Eltham 
have been approved by the Education Committee of the L.C.C, 
When completed the school will accommodate about 3,000 
children. The first section will find place for 80 junior mixed 
children and 144 infants, and will cost approximately £9,500. 


A war memorial pavilion, costing £8,500, is to be built on the 
new athletic ground to be purchased by the City of London 
School at Grove Park. 


The Spittlesea Hospital is to be enlarged. The Luton Cor- 
poration propose to apply to the Ministry of Health for per- 
mission to borrow £12,000 for the scheme. 


Observation wards, four in number, are to be built in brick- 
work at the Twickenham Infectious Diseases Hospital. The 
amount allocated for the purpose is £3,000. 


The Harrow School Mission at North Wembley has been 
presented with the funds necessary for the erection of a new 
sports pavilion. 


A new school is to be built at Totnes at a cost of £7,000. The 
' Devon Education Committee have approved the scheme. 


The Immanuel Congregationalists desire to raise the necessary 
funds for the erection of a church at Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


The new wing to the Lloyd Memorial (Caxton) Seaside Home, 
Deal, has been started, the foundation stone having been 
recently formally laid. 


A new school is to be erected at Colyton at a cost of £3,000. 
The plans have been passed by the Devon Education Com- 
mittee. 


The Hampshire County Council have ,received a grant of 
£7,000 from the Ministry of Health towards the cost of acquiring 
“The Mount,” Bishopstoke, which the Council propose to convert 
into a sanatorium. 


The Devon Education Committee have approved of the scheme 
for the erection of a small school at Boasley Cross to cost £1,300. 


The captain of Bodmin Fire Brigade has applied to the Town 
Council for the erection of a more modern fire station. 


Northgate House, Brighton, is to be taken over by the Pavilion. 


Committee and suitably fitted so as to act as an extension 
premises for the public library. 


The L.C.C. are inviting tenders in connection with No. 1 shaft 
of the Rotherhithe Tunnel. Applications should be made at the 
Old County Hall, Spring Gardens, the Chief Engineer’s Office. 
The work consists of the construction of a roof of steel and glass 
and of a machinery platform of steel girders and concrete. 


Mr. J. L. Seaton Dahl, architect, Radnor Chambers, Folke- 
stone, has designed the plans for twenty cottages to be erected 
_near Penny-Pot Farm, Dynchurch Road. A further thirty to 
| forty are to be erected on sae ee eG Tenders have been 
invited. 


The Highways Committee of the London County Council has 
discovered a settlement in the pier on the Lambeth side of the 
_ centre arch of Waterloo Bridge, and decided in consequence to 
consult an engineering expert as to the condition of the bridge. 
_ It is anticipated that the investigation will be a matter of some 
difficulty and expense. The question came before the L.C.C. 
on a recommendation by the committee that an expenditure 
of £500, to include the engineer’s fee, be sanctioned. 


Wales. 


The Swansea Education Committee hope to see an early 
start made in the building operations connected with the erection — 
of a new school at Townhill. Plans for a new school at St. 
Thomas were in preparation, and a deputation of the Committee — 
would wait on the Board of Education to point out the urgent r 
need for a new secondary school at Morriston. : 

The Glamorgan County Council Education Committee are 
negotiating for a site whereon to erect an extra school to accom-_ 
modate pupils at Gorseinon. ‘3 

The Urban District Council of Criccieth are hoping to secure 
a suitable site for new municipal buildings. The Council haye — 
received a report from their Finance Committee respecting — 
“The Pines,” and they are also making inquiries concerning — 5 
the attitude of the Ministry of Health towards a site on the 
green in front of Cwrt-y-Maes. 

The Sailors’ Rest at Barry Docks is too small for the demands — 
for accommodation made, and an endeavour is being organi 
to raise £3,000 to meet the cost of proposed extensions. 

A scheme is before the General Committee for the erection of 
a new public hall at Llanrhaiadr, Oswestry. = 
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Scotland. 

Two schemes for the Montrose Bridge are being submitted - 
to the Ministry of Transport—one for the strengthening and 
general restoration of the suspension bridge at a cost of £50,000, — 
and another for the erection of a new steel girder bridge over the — 
river at an estimated cost of £80,000. : 

Tomintoul is to be developed as a summer resort. 

The Governors of the Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow, propose tout : 
erect a pavilion for patients and also additional accommodation 
for nurses, at an estimated expenditure of £100, 000. 


Midlands, 
A new nurses’ home is to be built by the Worksop Guardians - 
at Kelton Hill Infirmary. 
The Nottingham Corporation have before them a scheme for 
the widening of the Trent Bridge at a cost of £130,000. 
Mr. F. W. Nicholls has prepared plans for the ae of 
Oakham Institute. 
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Ireland. 


Mr. H. G. Leask, M.R.I.A., architect, recently delivered an_ 4 
interesting lecture on the Architectural Association of Ireland’s — 
annual excursion of last summer to Warwickshire. He described 
in detail the architectural beauties of Warwick Castle and the 4 
old church. He also described Compton Wynyates, which, he 

said, was one of the most beautiful houses in England, and which ~ 

was built in the time of Henry VIII. Their visit to Kenilworth | 
and the famous Castle, where Dudley entertained Queen Elizabeth — 
many times at fabulous cost, was exceedingly interesting from — 
an architect’s point of view. The members of the Association 
had found a considerable interest in their visits to a number of — 
Warwickshire villages, including Stratford-on-Avon, the birth- 4 
place of Shakespeare, where they gathered much information — 
regarding the general style of architecture in Arden. The — 
lecture was illustrated by over eighty slides, photos and sketches. 

The Dublin Corporation have passed the plans for four houses" 
in Hollybrook Road, Clontarf, and 84 cottages in Clonliffe Road — 
(Donnelly’s Orchard); these latter cottages are being erected — 
by the Corporation. | 

The Corporation of Belfast passed the plans foe 47 houses. — 

Messrs. W. & R. Jacob & Co., Ltd., are having a new ware- — 
house erected in Belfast, the eet Gf which is estimated at 
£11,000. 2 

The Belfast Corporation have passed the necessary plans for — 
the erection of a badminton hall, Sans Souci Park, for the 
Belfast Badminton Hall Co.; a depot for the Anglo-American — 
Oil Co., Connswater Road; a pavilion in Deramore Park 
South for the Collegians Football Club; a Scouts’ hall for the 
Townsend Street Presbyterian Church. . 

The Belfast Corporation have passed a number of plans for 4 
shops and houses—One in Newtownards Road, another im 
Devis Street, a third in Abingdon Street, one in Great Victoria i 
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Street, another in Ellen Street, and one in Cliftonville Road. — 
The Urban District Council of Ballymena made an application 
to the Ministry of Home Affairs for Northern Ireland for a : 
mission to borrow £30,000 for the purpose of building a town hall. — 
The Ministry have replied that they propose to hold an inquiry 
before granting the application. oe 
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For Passengers, Goods and Service, 
54 & 55 Fetter Lane,!ondon,E C4, 6? & 63 Lionel St., Birmingham, 
ie ae Odes ard Abr. and Principal Provincial Cities and Abroad. 


MARRYAT-SCOTT 


MARRYAT & SCOTT, LTD., 
ZS Hatton Garden. LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Rolling Shutters, Lifts 


IRON DOORS, STAIRS, CATES. 
DENNISON, KETT & CO. LTD. 
Tel.: Bank 8356. 114 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


ee 
Boyle’s *, 
“AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR 


ROBERT BOYLE’ & SON 
64 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 


LI FTS PASSENGER 
GOODS « SERVICE 
PICKERINGS LIMITED 

GLOBE ELEVATOR WORKS 

STOCKTON - ON -TEES 


Telegrams: Pickerings Telephone : 578 & 579 


WENTWORTH 


VIRGINIA WATER 


GOLF, TENNIS, CROQUET, 
BOWLS, RIDING, FeLGs 
BEAUTIFUL BUILDING SITES OVERLOOKING 
CHOBHAM COMMON & SUNNINGDALE 
ARCHITECTS & AGENTS ARE INVITED TO BRING 
THEIR CLIENTS TO THIS ESTATE OF 2,000 ACRES 
WHICH IS BEING DEVELOPED ON BIG LINES BY 

: H, 
W. G. TARRANT wikéinis Water. 
PHONE: EGHAM 100. 


TO OWN A FREEHOLD ON THIS ESTATE IS TO 
HAVE AN INVESTMENT OF VERY HIGH VALUE. 
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NEW PATENT FLAT KEY 


Saul 
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Price 6d. By Post 73d. 


M. OLIVER & NS, 


126- Bunhill how? crondaal E.C. 
THOROUGHLY DRY WAINSCOT, MAHOCANY, 
WALNUT, TEAK, AND OTHER HARD WOODS. 


: A T G [nf || FTS SMITH, MAJOR fe cee 
Archibald smith fs , Stevens 
area ON ané 


Price 16/- 
Tue Most Secure Smatt Key Latcn 


128 Queen Victoria St., London 


“ATLAS WHITE” PORTLAND | 37 Duke street, 


THE ADAMITE CO., LTD., CEMENT 


Regent House, Regent Street, W.1 MAYFAIR 224 


HARRIS & SHELDON, Ltd. 


SHOP FRONTS 


(Metal & Wood), 


BIRMINGHAM 


RENSHAW STREET, 
WANDSWORTH RD.,S.W. 8, 
Phone: Latchmere 4112. 


CRANE 


ARCHITECTS’ 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 


FOUNDED 1850. 


Subscriptions to enable the Council te carry 
on the work éfficiently are urgently needed. 
It is hoped that every architect in active 
practice will become a subscriber. 
Unpaid subscriptions for the current year 
will be gratefully received. 
W. HILTON NASH, Hon. Treasurer. 
Sir CHARLES A. NICHOLSON, Bart. 
: Hon. Secretary. 
9 Conduit Street, W. 
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35 SURRiY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Phone: City 4386. 
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HEATING( 


ROSSER & RUSSELL, Ltd. 


(Mayfair 5210) 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 


FIROLA 


These Fireproof Roller Doors 
offer the following advantages: 
ECONOMICAL INSTALLATION, 
Free WALL SPACE around the 
aperture, the doors coiling out 
of ‘sight when not in use. 
GEARED to allow easy and sure 
working. Fixed in accordance 
with the Authorities’ 
requirements. 


Send for full particulars. 


HASKINS 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS 
WALTHAMSTOW. 


Issued by Saml. Haskins & Bros., Ltd. 


TITAN LIFTS 


Hand- mana Lifts for all feet 
20 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Telephone: Chancery 7061 


Depots throughout the Provinces. 


ASPHALTE 
WORK 


Seyssel or Sicilian as desired. 


Engert & Rolfe, 


Limited, 


POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


’*Phone: 
1932 East 
(two lines). 
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Progress 


Super Quality 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


What it is! 


It is the improved quality of the last few years—an appreciable advance on 
the past—and the result of modern methods, up-to-date plant and higne 7 
technical supervision. 


What it does / / 


Compared with pre-war cements, to-day’s super quality cement has about 
twice the strength, and as the concrete of ten years ago has stood the test of 
time, the permissible stresses can now be substantially increased with the 
same factor of safety. . 


And the Economy! ! / 


Super quality Portland Cement can be taken advantage of in another way = 
by reducing the proportion of cement in the concrete. With properly 
graded aggregates the necessary strength, together with impermeability, can 
be obtained by using our cements with leaner mixtures than have hitherto 
been considered essential. a 


Specify and use 


The super quality brands sold by 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY 
LIMITED 
8, Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C.3 


Tesegrams : 
‘* PORTLAND, 
Fen, Lonpon.”’ 


‘Telephone : 
AVENUE 5690. 
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BRITISH FIBROCEMENT WORKS Lt. 


ON H.M. ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE LISTS. 


ASBESTOS.CEMENT MANUFACTURERS. 
CORRUGATED . SHEETS 


Lengths: 4 ft. to 10 ft. Width 30 inches 


) Standard ?’ thickness 
CURVED SHEETS | ; BRENT TO ANY RADIUS 


PANEL SHEETS 


Fer special internal decorative 
werk 


ROOF! NG SLATES 


2" x12", SGtEX x152", X24", Duchess size 
for rai ight tor » 24" X12"). 
London Office Birmingham Office 
CENTRAL HOUSE, MANUFACTURED ONLY AT 14 NEW STREET, 
KINGSWAY, W.C. 2 BIRMINCHAM 


Telephone GERRARD 6483 ERITH, KENT Telephone CENTRAL 7292 


Manchester Office 


Bristol Office 
97 BRIDCE STREET, HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS. 28 BALDWIN STREET, 
MANCHESTER Telephone ERITH 89 BRISTOL 


Telephone CITY 7856 Telephone BRISTOL 272 


Also at GLASGOW, SWANSEA, DUBLIN and BELFAST 


Manufacturers also of “ FIBRENT ” High-Pressure Jointings, Boiler Coverings, Millboard, etc. 


Jes Gia. LIMITED 
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MAW & CO., Ltp., will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every kind of 
Wall and Floor Tiling on application. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Showrooms 
of their appointed London Agents, 


MESSRS. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 100 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2 
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Steam Laundries 


We specialise in the complete 
equipment of 


STEAM AND ELECTRIC 
LAUNDRY PLANT 


both for Commercial and 
Public Institution Laundries. 


Architects are supplied with 
Catalogues, Plans, and Estimates 
free of charge. 


D. & J. Tullis, Ltd. 


Steam Laundry Engineering Specialists, 
CLYDEBANK 


BELLING 
ELECTRIC: FIRES 


We have a big range of designs to suit all schemes of 
decoration, and our ten years of specialised manufacturing 
experience ensures absolute efficiency and reliability. You 
are, therefore, safe in including them in your specifications. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


BELLING @ CO. makers) 


Derby Road Works, EDMONTON, LONDON, N.18 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


Lighting @ Gooku 


IN THE COUNTRY 


7 4 ~~ : The Silverlite Generator starts and stops 
Bi automatically, and is so simple that it 
can be attended to by a maid, 


t 
he 0 


Erected under a three years’ guarantee, _ 
Well known for its great reliability and 
wonderful economy. “ 


Gives a soft light, more brilliant _ 
than electric, and at a fraction of — 
the running and maintenance costs, 


ESTIMATES FREE 


NON - EXPLOSIVE 
NON - POISONOUS 


All fittings supplied 
with Switch Taps 


INSTALLATIONS planned to 
Architects’ Requirements 


SPENSERS' 


Artistic Lighting Specialists 
6x London Street 
Paddington, W.2 


and 


119 George Street, Edinburgh 


TRADE MARK 


CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


COMPLETE FACTORY CONSTRU 
TION AND ALL CLASSES ' O 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS IN REIN-— 
FORCED CONCRETE & BRICKWORK | 


TANNERY AT IRTHLINGBORO’ 


SPECIALIST DEPTS. REINFORCED CONCRETE 
CHIMNEY BUILDING, BOILER & FURNACE SETTIN 


7 Princes Street, ‘ 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: 
VICTORIA 6487 


Telegrams: 
by MONOGENA, PHONE, LONDON.” 
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HE difficulty of adequately 

lighting basements, dark shops, 
offices and warehouses is one which 
frequently confronts the architect. 
Such apartments are injurious to 
health, cause eye-strain and head- 
ache, aie necessitate the constant 
use of artificial light. 


CLARK’S MAXIMUM DAY- 
Peer ASS. \consistsi:.,of...a 
unique combination of lenses and 
prisms, which collect the rays of 
natural daylight and reflect them 
into the interiors in such a way 
that, where conditions are suitable, 
the daylight is increased to a mar- 
vellous extent. 


Prom gloom to daylight 


The transformation from semi-gloom 
to natural daylight is remarkable 
BieAnKiS “MAXIMUM DAY- 
fee bt ee (LASS «thus “adds enor- 
mously to the comfort and well-being 
of the occupants, and by reducing 
lighting expenses it repays its cost 
in a very short time. 


Supplied in sizes up to 42” High by 100” Wide 
or 100” High by 42” Wide. Thickness, }”. 
Specimen piece sent free on __ request. 


James Clark & Son, Ltd. 
Arches 

Blackfriars Road, London, S.E. 
And at 

Roper Road, Westgate, Canterbury 


THE: “ARGHEREGT 


Specify and Use 
LEEDS FIRECLAY 


GLAZED 


mE are the largest makers 
of glazed bricks in the 
world, and our unique re- 

~ sources enable us to give 
promptest delivery on any order. 


The world-wide reputation of 
Leeds Fireclay Glazed Bricks, for 
great density, non-porosity and 
weight- -resisting qualities 1 is due to 
the high quality of the materials 
used in their manufacture. 


Their permanence, fire-resistance, 
colour-choice, imperviousness and 
light-reflecting qualities make Leeds 
Fireclay Glazed Bricks specially 
suitable for Hospitals, Banks, 
Asylums, Schools, F actories, elee 
but almost every building has. some 
section where our Glazed Bricks 
could be used with advantage. 


Leeds Fireclay Glazed Bricks are 
supplied in White, Ivory, Salt 
Glazed, and also ina full range 
of colours, Samples are gladly 
submitted to Architects and 
Builders on request. 


om 


The LEEDS FIRECLAY 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Head Office ; ; : ; Wortley, Leeds 
"PHONE . 2 - 20121 
LONDON OFFICE , - 167, Strand, W.C.2 
"PHONE . . 1794 Central 
Also at 


MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEWCASTLE, 
HULL, SHEFFIELD, ETC. 


wt 


CL Ky 


C.F.H 
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A House built on 


BRIGGS’ 
DAMPCOURSE 
is never damp ! 


One of the vital factors in building is the use of a dependable and 

lasting dampcourse. ‘The life of the building and the comfort of the 

occupants are closely linked up with the method adopted to prevent 
dampness and consequent decay attacking the building. 


§ NATURAL BITUMEN 
BRIGGS DAMPCOURSES 


are the best that money can buy, yet their cost is fractional compared with 


the service they render. ‘* Better build on BRIGGS’ and be sure.”’ 
WILLIAM BRIGGS & SONS, LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE : 6 Lloyd’s Avenue 
DUNDEE LONDON, E.C.3 


Y 
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near SHEFFIELD 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL 
STEEL WORK AND 
CAST IRON WORK 


sa ||, TANKS 


IN CAST IRON OR STEEL 


at | BUILDERS’ 


Uy ] LIGHT CASTINGS 


wn Muy p 
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SCAFFIXE 
TUBULAR SCAFFOLDING 


HEAVY and LIGHT 


SUSPENDED SCAFFOLDS 


BUILDERS PLANT & MACHINERY 


ON SALE OR HIRE. 


SCAFFOLD 
TIES 


For all the above send your enquiries to: 


SCAFFOLDING (Great Britain) Ltd. 


43 LANSDOWNE ROAD, STOCKWELL, LONDON, S.W.8 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Scaffixer, Claproad, London.” Codes: A.B.C. (5th Edition) and Bentleys. 
Telephone : Brixton 339. Telephone: Birmingham, Victoria 187. 


BUILDING EXHIBITION 1924 


For Effective and Economical 


EXHIB TOW 
STANDS on HIRE 


Furnished Complete including Lighting 


Write, “Phone or Call 


A. ELMES « CO. (1919) Ltd. 


RABE -EXAIBITION.@STANDIAELBLERS 


Head Offices : 
OLYMPIC HOUSE, 65 ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C.1 
"Phones : Clerkenwell 3722-3 ; Dalston 2745 Telegrams : ‘‘ Stanfit, Cent. London.”’ 
| BEST Large stock of Furniture PROMPT 
| WORK BT ene SERVICE 


| and Showcases for Hire. 


Licensed Stand Fitters to the British Empire Exhibition 1924. 
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GEORGE MILLS & CO. LTD., 


Globe Iron Works, RADCLIFFE, near MANCHESTER. 


Telephones: 151 & 152 Whitefield. Telegrams: “ Pumps, Radcliffe.” 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS WAREHOUSES 


Estimates and Designs Submitted FREE for 


FIRE ESCAPE STAIRCASES 


For the following Buildings: 


WORKSHOPS FACTORIES 
SCHOOLS ASYLUMS 

HOTELS | THEATRES 
HOSPITALS MANSIONS 


EXPERTS sent to any part of the Kingd-m to offer suggestions. 

ESTIMATES will also be given to Archit cts’ own Specifi-ations and Drawings 
‘on application 

ESTIMATES & DESIGNS supplied for Engine Hous and Rope Race Staircases 


“ROSEMARY” 899FING 


Beautify your roofs by specifying “‘ Rosemary” Tiles. 
Made in all colours, machine and hand-made, uniform 
or specially blended to suit any style of architecture. 
Apply for coloured photographic illustrations, &c., to 


G. W. LEWIS’ TILERIES, LIMITED. 


Phone: 191 N i 
Stockingford, nr. Nuneaton. ‘Gris: Lews"Yitenes, 


STOCKINGFORD. 


Ld oe 
IN ca a “DENNIS” and “PARK” 
ke HEATING APPARATUS. 


GUTTERS, RAIN WATER and 
SOIL PIPES. 


LARGE STOCK. QUICK DELIVERY: 


| : resem Ll REVISED PRICE LIST FREE. 


Thos. W. Robinson 
LIMITED, 
Dennis Foundry, Stourbridge. 


THOS. WRAGG & SONS, L7? 


MANUFACTURERS OF **APEX” (Regd) QUALITY 


STONEWARE PIPES = GLAZED BRICKS 


STONEWARE CONDUITS | GLAZED SINKS 


LAVATORY BASINS. \Z TROUGH CLOSETS. 
Srftes} SWADLINCOTE wo 4°%20%} 39 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER 


CATALOGUES, QUOTATIONS, SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


+s 
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“Achievement is 
but another mile- 
stone along the 
highway of pro- 
gress—the end of 
the journey lies 
ever beyond.” 


Tue CHATWOOD TRADITION. 


¢ 
/ 
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Inspiration 


Behind every honest craftsman, from the highest 
to the lowest, stands the inspiration that vitalises 
and informs his work and makes it impossible for 
him to do less than his best. 


The triumphs of craftsmanship in all ages were the result of 
something far beyond mere necessity~driven labour and manual 
dexterity. They expressed the inspiring impulses of high ideals 
and a compelling urge towards perfection. 


The same inspiration stands behind the great achievements 
represented by The Chatwood Safe and Strong Room. For 
seventy years these have been made by gznerations of crafts- 
men whose pride in the work of their b ains and hands has 
meant no less to them than considerations of profit and wages. 


That is why the security of The Chatwood Safe and Strong 
Room stands supreme to-day. 


What The Chatwood Safe has—it holds, for delivery only to 
the keeper of the key. It is the cheapest Safe that can be 
bought having regard to the contented security it offers. 


We have carried out security contracts for the leading Bankers 
throughout the world, with a result that this wide experience 
has given us most useful data and memoranda, which are always 
at the disposal of the Architect, with whom we are pleased 
to consult without obligation of any sort. 


TH iS SINCE 1858 The NEW CHATWOOD SAFE BOOK 


The guiding factor in the preparation of this book has been 
a desire to convey something of the standard of quality 


of work and high ideals of the firm in the hope that their 
a A worth may be gauged in some measure by their aims as well 
as their achievements. It contains 58 pages, many in full 


colour, and includes the fullest particulars of each model of 


The Chatwood Safe and Strong Room. A complimentary 
Ss i RO Ni G at copy will be sent gratis on receipt of a postcard. 


THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LIMITED 


Bankers’ Engineers, 


Head Office and Works: BOLTON, England 


MANCHESTER—Royal Exchange Phone : City 3018 


AVUUUAUUTTAATAAEAEANTUAIVUUEILLIITTEEIUIITITIITIIITE: eanceres « tonDONs6Grucechurch eet EC. rxe-avenwien —HUIMIIIL 


GLASGOW—12 Greenlodge Terr:, Greenhead Phone: Bridgeton 653 
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*“PHORPRES’ FLETTONS 
FOR RELIABILITY 


Many millions of “ Phorpres” Fletton Bricks 
have been used by the Government. Many 


Dickios & Jones, 
Regent Street, 


cp peeeee millions more have been specified for 
horpres’’ ‘ i 
Flettons supplied. — \mportant works by famous Architects. 


The reliability of ‘‘Phorpres” Flettons has been 
abundantly proved—for office buildings and fac- 
tories, for churches and schools, for theatres and 
hotels. In exactness of size and shape, in great 
strength and hardness, they meet the requirements 
of the best practice. 


‘“‘Phorpres’”” is a brand name which, impressed in 
the frog of a brick, is evidence of established 
trustworthiness. 
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Pressed and Pressed Again 
"| LONDON BRICK 


‘xeu-f"s| Company & FORDERS Lea. 


Dice AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Anderson’s. It is cheaper than zinc, lead 


or slate covered roofs, cheaper in first cost 
and cheaper in maintenance, for it lasts 
TM for years without attention. It is guaran- 
M\ teed perfectly waterproof and its elasticity 
= allows for the slight settlement that often 
follows the contraction of iron or steel. 


ANDERSON'S 


FLAT ROOFING SYSTEM 


Allow us to he!p you with estimates, expert advice 
and booklet. 


D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. 


(Also makers of ‘‘ SIDOL!’ Wood Preservative.) 
Dept. H , 


Park Road Works, Stretford, Manchester ; Roach 


Road Works, OldFord,London, E.; and at Belfast. 


The BACK-TO-BACK LIVING-ROOM 
GRATE AND SCULLERY COOKER 


WITH FIRE IN LIVING ROOM 


1. Provides every facility for all domestic 
cooking purposes. 


2. Ensures an abundant supply of hot water 
in the minimum of time. 


3. Permits of clothes being thoroughly and 
rapidly dried in Kitchen or Scullery. 


4. Cooks in oven and boils on hot plate at 
the same time. 


5. Can be made a Gas Cooker in summer. 
6. The minimum of flue cleaning. 


7. Is being extensively used in Municipal 
and other Housing Schemes throughout 
the country with complete success. 


Also artistic designs of Mantel Registers and Interiors. 


ate 


ALLAN URE & CO., Springbank Foundry, 355 Keppochhill Rd. GLASGOW 


London: 19 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 


Explanatory and Illustrated List sent post free by 
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The Inportance — 


OF TRUE REPRODUCTIONS 
7 


4 


The value and importance of true and accurate reproductions of drawings cannot 
be over-estimated. By using ‘‘ Velography you may feel entirely confident of 
obtaining reproductions that will give every possible satisfaction. 


For speed and accuracy “ Velography ”’ has long been recognised as the ideal 
process for the reproduction of hand tracings and. inked original drawings if i 
uncoloured and on good white paper. 


Perfect copies, showing no trace of stains, dirt or cracks, are obtained from old 
and dirty tracings provided the lines are good. 


If you will send us one of your own tracings, mentioning “The Architect,” we will supply you 
with a specimen “‘ Velography” copy free of charge and a fully descriptive booklet on the process. 


NORTON & Grecory, LIMITED 


Castle Lane LONDON 
Westminster S.W.1 


REGISTERED 


TRADE MARK 
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(Regd.) 


“ is the best material for bedding and plastering our Plaster 
abs. 


It is exceedingly easy for the plasterer to work. 


It will hold more sand for backing than any other known 
plastering material. 


It has absolutely no deleterious effect on the colours of 
cheap wall papers and distempers. 


It is immensely strong. 


It does not expand or contract in setting. 


On walls, the finish coat can be applied 24 hours after 
the backing, and on ceilings, about 30 hours after the backing 
coat is put on. 


A ‘ Murite” wall can be made either with a flint hard 
surface, or a comparatively soft absorbent surface entirely 
at the will of the plasterer. 


All corners and angles can be finished with ‘ Murite.” 
The price of “ Murite” is low. 
Write for copy of explanatory 


booklet which will be forwarded 


free on application. 
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AND COMPANY LIMIFED 


Newark - upon - Trent 


TOA 


Gelephone: No. 109. Gelegrams: Cafferata, Newark. 


MITTEE AEC 
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MARBOLITH 


— JOINTLESS FLOORING 


PTUTUTOPTENTOUODOVLTOTULOAUMLOLERULUULOUUL ULE PPLUUO CU LCRLO LALO 


Easily laid on concrete, 
wood, brick, stone or tiles 


Is hygienic, economical & 
attractive 1n appearance 


euceosceseerosereeeeereesog 


Laid at more than 
Fifty Housing Schemes 


THE WILFLEY CO. L™: 


SALISBURY HOUSE 
LONDON WALL, E.C.2 


Telephone ; London Wall 2452 (2 lines), Telegrams : “ Wrathless, Phone, London.” 


Contractors also for Granolithic & Terrazzo Paving 


Wee 


ASPHALTE 


CHIEF OFFICE 
32 VICTORIA STREET. 


Telegrams : S W. 1 


le Telephone: 
“ Polonceau, Vic, London” 


Victoria 5665, 


No Coal Fire Necessary in Summer 
—When Baths are so Needed 
The “HURRY” is more 


economical and service- 
able than ordinary geysers 


Extensively in use and 50% 
Saving in Gas. 


Sole Makers and Order Offices :— 


The Hurry 
Water Heater Co. 


39 Broad Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON SAMPLE ROOM :— 


1st Floor, 24, Bride Lane, Ludgate Circus. 


THE 
BATHROOM 


coLo waten® 
FROM MAIN 


THE  ARCHITEGE 


December 28. 1998 


a 
By SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY” 
REVISED PRICES. 
ORIGINAL & JOLE MAKERS OF MINTON TILES Et 
HEAD OFFICE: 
MINTON HOLLINS & CO, 
PATENT TILE WORKS STOKE 22" TRENT 


LONDON OFFICE, 
33 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


“ 


CENTRAL HEATING 


HOT WATER STEAM COOKING 
SUPPLIES APPARATUS 
FIRE HYDRANTS 


VENTILATION 


r 


| 


HILT 


: IITHUUULAMUNLHUL 
Messrs. 
Heating H. J. 
‘i Nicoll 
y & Co. 
C.P.K. Ltd. 
& CO. Premises 
Ltd. Regent 
Street, 
W. 
{UUHUUUUULILAULULL PUULULUUUU 


¥ > : 


are open to estimate for work in any part of 


the Country. Over 40 years’ experience. 
Illustrated Book of Contracts post free. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 
65, 65a SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E.1 


Wire: Kinnell Boroh London Phone: Hop 362 (3 lines) 
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UNMET CTT eT ODT 


Always Specify 
Hawdoods 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 


IRON & STEEL STAIRCASES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


TWIN HINGE. 


SPECIALISTS 
iN INGE 
ESCAPE, Fixed in the same position 
SERVICE pagercneyy Aue pee 
awgood s eversibie 
AND Spring Hinges eliminate the 
SPIRAL high cost entailed in fixing 
STAIRCASES other types of spring hinge. 
Wee a ay i et ees 
y the approval o MI. ce 
FIREPROOF of Works, the AON Cy Sie 
Companies, Corporations, Schools, 
DOORS Theatres, Workhouses, ce: 
throughout the country, all o 
&C., &c. which Institutions use them. 


Made of Gun Metal by British labour, 
they are extremely simple to fix or repair, 
as there is no connection with the floor. 


SINGLE HINGE. 


Manufactured throughout 
at our works. 


Always specify “Hawgood’s’’ Rever- 
sible Spring Hinges in your estimates 
Two other Specialities 


worthy of your notice: ee a 


TWIN HINGE.—Has 2 springs which are 
* Citadel ” Door Fastener. inserted incasement or post. Wings (which 


Estimat i i i i i 
es and Schemes submitted on application. Cannot be picked or forced. ieee hoe ROetgnn toon Ekin. 
Staircases supplied and Erectors sent to any part Fixed by one screw. Supersedes SINGLE HINGE.—Wing measurements: 

of the country all bolts, catches, etc. 3 in. x 1& ¥in. Weight, about 2$ Ib. 

; “Climax” Valves SPECIFICATION REQUIREMENTS.— 
. + . i . < lb. 2 single hi 1 A 
Our 30 years’ experience is at your service For Kitchen and other Boilers. Daora habs fo meta i@bibeod twin tinge at 
' Prevents disastrous. explosions. top and 1 single hinge at bottom of door 


No leakage or corrosion. (1 set). Doors from 100 lb. to 2001b., 2 
SAFETY TREAD SYNDICATE LD AT ES EP aL twin hinges (1 pair). 
j 5 


Crown Wharf Ironworks | : Sole Makers :— ‘ ; 

OLD FORD, LONDON, E.3 Ihe PROTECTOR Lamp & Lighting Co., Ltd. 
: (Dept. A) ECCLES, near MANCHESTER 

TTR OTEULUTTRORULRLRL EEUU UCL LRUUORLELR ELE CLeL CLO 


RITCHIE 


“The Architect LIFTS 


BEST QUALITY 


Price 6d. weekly, by post 74d. ELECTRIC & HAND POWER 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


JAMES RITCHIE & SONS, 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
Unslipping Hackwick,’’ London. EAST 1486 


Subscription {1 7s. 6d. per annum. 


| 4 Surrey Lane, BATTERSEA, s.w.11. 
: Telephone: BATTERSEA 1802. 


“LIVE IN METRO-LAND” 


Ocoee unspoiled countryside in Middlesex, Herts and HE Metropolitan Railway Company (through their affili- 
Bucks, with an unrivalled service of trains to Baker Street, ated Companies) have opened up high class Residential 
City and West End, joining up with all the London termini, Estates in various districts, adjacent to their stations, extending 
and giving comfortable and easy access to all the principal as far as Chorleywood, and sites for the erection of Houses 
Shopping centres, Theatreland and places of note and interest. and Bungalows are offered on very easy terms of payment. 


Architects can contidently recommend clients to the Estates, which are briefly— 
Kingsbury Garden Village. Wembley Park Estate. Cecil Park Estate, Pinner. 
Chalk Hill Estate. Grange Estate, Pinner. Chorleywood Cedars Estate. 
Rickmansworth, and Chorleywood. 


Sites can be acquired on easy terms, or inclusive prices will be quoted for building on a Selected Plot, and payment may be made by an agreed 
deposit, and the balance over a period of years, as rent, with interest at 6 per cent. p. a. 


Plans and particulars can be obtain. d from— 
H. GIBSON, Gen-ral Offices, Metropolitan Railway, Baker Street Station, N.W.1. 


Fullest information regarding Train Service, Season Ticket Rates, Local Data, etc., readily supplied by Commercial Manager, Metropolitan 
Railway, Baker Street Station, N.W.1. 
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“Haunchwood Brick and Tile Co. Ltd. 


Head Office and Works—STOCKINGFORD. elena 
ChS ag ue NUN EATON. HAUNCHWOOD, STOCKINGFORD. 


191 NUNEATON. 


manuracturers OF BY UE AND BRINDLE BRICKS 


13 millions have been supplied to London County Council Contracts, and they are largely used on 
Railway and other works where DURABILITY AND STRENGTH is essential. Also makers of 


Hollow Blocks for Walls and Floors, 


Red and Buff Chimney Pots, Glazed Sanitary Pipes, Red and Blue Ridges, Red, Blue and Buff )y 
Quarries, Airbricks, Agricultural Pipes, etc. 


ORDERS AND ENQUIRIES DEALT WITH PROMPTLY. 


London Representatives—ARTHUR J. FRANKS & SON, 
g Southampton Street, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
Telephone No.—MusEUM 3729. 


500,000 feof Voliihid Vudle 


ALL orders, therefore, however large the quantity, can be immediately 
supplied and despatched by one or other of our up-to-date delivery 
arrangements. We are constantly turning over such huge quantities 
of Polished Plate (as well as all other kinds and varieties 
of glass) that our stock is never below half a million feet, 
with the result that we have no difficulty in carrying out 
at once any order, however large it may be. No irritating 
delays, but straight from our warehouse to your works or job. 


This is one of the reasons why we suggest you should specify 
CLARKS {POLISHED PEATE. 


James Clark & Son, Ltd., Arches, Blackiriars Road, London, S.E. 
And at Roper Road, Westgate, Canterbury 
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BRITISH BUILDING STONE | 


The Largest Quarry Owners of 


/PORTLAND STONE. 


OVER TWO MILLION 
CUBIC FEET OF 
SEASONED STONE 
IN STOCK: 


Bath eee from the most famous 


tone Mine in Wi.tshire. 


MONKS PARK 


| THE BATH & PORTLAND STONE FIRMS. LTD.., 


BATH. LONDON. PORTLAND. 


Whitley Partners 


LIMITED 
RAILWAY WORKS, LEEDS, 


Sole Makers of the ORIGINAL and 


only GENUINE PEET’S PATENT FULL- 
WAY STOP VALVE, in Brass and Iron 


Twenty-Three Different Sizes 
London Office: 
73a, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
Where Stock is 


Kept. 


Phone: 6135 Central ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY Telegrams: ** RABBITRY”’ 


H. MORELL « SONS,” 


Manufacturers of English, & Importers of the Foreign Patent Washable Gilt, and Black 
and Gold and Carved Wood. Decerative Room, Dado and Picture Frame Mouldings. 


Largest stock of Mouldings in the Kingdom. Export Orders promptly shipped. Write for new 
Illustrated Catalogue replete with a full range of Patterns. Many new and exclusive up-to-date 
designs (our Jubilee Edition) Free on receipt _of business card. Mitre and Mount-cutting 
Machines, and every requisite for the Picture Framer. Regilding and Restoring a Speciality. 
English and Foreign Glass. 
Andrew Street, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, w.c. 
13 NEAL’S YARD; 55 NEAL STREET (in the rear). 


17 & 18 Great St. 
Warehouses: 11, 12, 


OAKEY’S GLASS PAPER 


Flint Paper and Cloth, Emery Cloth and Paper, Putty Powder, Snake Stone, Second Grit 
Glass Cloth, Black Lead, Pumice-stone, &c. —Polishing Lap for Marble Masons. - 


FLINT AND GARNET PAPER IN ROLLS 
50 yards long by 18 in,, 20in., 24in., 30in., 36in., 40 in., 42 1n., and 
48 in. wide. Andin Sheets, Discs, Strips and Bands of various sizes. 


“WELLINGTON” EMERY WHEELS 


WELLINGTON EMERY & BLACK LEAD MILL8, Westminster Bridge Rd., LONDON, S.E. 


ROYAL FEMALE ORPHANAGE. 


BEDDINGTON (near CROYDON), SURREY, 
Feunded at Lambeth, 1758. Incorporated 1800. Removed to Beddington, 1866. 


Parrons—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
PaTRONESS—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDIA, 
PRESIDENT—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G, 


THIS ancient Asylum maintains and educates Fatherless Girls from all parts of Great Britain. They are admitted betweem 
fhe ages of 7 and 10, ani at the age of 16 are placed out in respectable private families. They must in all respects be 
thoroughly sound and healthy. Elections half-yearly in June and December. Forms of nomination may be obtained et 
the Offices. New Subecribers to this old Charity are most earnestly needed. 
Life Subscription, 2 Votes .. os ae1 610.10 0 Annual Subscription, 2 Votes .. 
Ditto 1Vote .. 52.6.0 Ditto 1Vote .. 010 6 
A Donation of 60 Guineas in one sum entitles ths donor to the immediate presentation of one child. *Fatherless girls 
gre also received and paid for at the rate of £12 12s. per annum, with an entrance fee of £2 2s. pending election, Or 
other wise. heques crossed ‘* Messrs. Hoary. 
Subscriptions most thankfully received a all information given on application to the Secretary. 
@ffices—17 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2 BOUVERIXZ RISK, Secretary, 


ran inte 


Subscription to this Journal £1 7s. 6d. per annum, 
including postage. 


GREAVES’ 
PORTLAND GEMENT, 
BLUE LIAS LIME wes 


and SELENITIC PLASTER 


Established 1840 


QREAVES, BULL & LAKIN, tTB, 
HMARBURY, WARWICKSHIRE. 


THE CLYDE STRUCTURAL IRON CO. LTB. 


Clydeside Ironworks, Scotstoun, Glasgow. 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Iron & Steel Roofs, Buildings, 
Workshops, &c., &c. 
STEEL STOCK MERCHANTS, 


EXPERTS in HEATING 


and HOT WATER SUPPLY 
HENRY WALKER & SON, Ltd. 


Gallowgate Iron Works, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS 


Of all Descriptions for 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
Also STENCIL PLATES, PUNCHES, &c. 


Price Lists Free. 
JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St., Birmingham. 


MILBURN & PHILLIPS 


MARLBOROUGH 


MANUFACTURERS OF MILBURN'S 


PATENT NOISELESS 
REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL 


Patronised by HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
45,000 IN USE 


PURIMAGHOS 


FIRE CEMENT 


For FURNAGES, STOVES, RANGES, FIREPLACES, &c. 
PURIMACHOS, LIMITED, ST. PHILIP’S, BRIS. OL, 


JOHN SMITH & SONS, 


Midland Clock Works, DERBY. os 


Telegraphic Address : 
“Clocks, Derby.’’ 


ae 
No. 56 
Makers of 
Clocks and Chimeg 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Beverley Minster, Truro Cathedral, 


Thurles Cathedral, Belfast Assembly Hall, 
and many others to Lord Grimthorpe’s designs 


BARROW LIME 


(BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC) 


BURNT FROM THE WELL-KNOWN BEDS 
OF THE LOWER LIAS FORMATION, 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


AND PATENT SELENITIC LIME. 


CONCRETE PAVING 
SLABS, DRESSINGS, &c. 


Delivered (to all parts of the kingdom. 


John Ellis & Sons, Lie. 


Offices: 1 St. Martin’s, Leicester. 
Works: Barrow-on-Soar, nt. Loughboro’, 
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\VAYGOOD (TIS 
IFTS 


ELECTRIC, HYDRAULIC & HAND POWER 
FOR. PASSENGERS, GOODS & SERVICE 


54 & 55 FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4; 62 & 63 LIONEL STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
Horzsorn 2001 CENTRAL 3 7 
And Principal Provincial Cities and Abroad 


THE “INTERIOVEN” (ex 


(Pascall’s Patent) 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE CONVERTIBLE COOKING AND HEATING STOVE 


TWO. LARGE OVENS,  HOT-PLATE 
AND BOILER. AT .THE PRICE OF 
STOVES WITH ONE OVEN. ONLY. 


Top Oven cooks for 8 or 9 persons and 
bakes bread and pastry perfectly. 


Hot Closet (or under-oven) warms plates 
and bakes puddings, etc. 


Large Hot Plate and Trivets accommodate 
five saucepans. 


Boiler (Wrot Iron) works 35 gall. Tank or . 
Cylinder, or two Bedroom Radiators if 
cylinder is shut off. 


No -black-leading. No servant wanted. 


All cast iron Flues fitted on stove and wear- 
ing parts easily removable for replacement. 


Small brickwork opening required, saving ~,!NTEROVEN™ standing on Hot 


mich space and beckwork Closet or Under-oven which warms 
The “ INTEROVEN ”’ (unfitted) P plates and bakes. 


SP POCC CeCe COO S LOE > EOL COO S OLD COS ESCO ROO COO DOO DOD DRL O SOO OOOREOES 


Standing on Hot Closet or Under-oven. : ‘Archétectéahould clearlareneney 
Oven open, hot plate lowered, showing boiler 3 “INTEROVEN PASCALL'S PATENT” 
connections and ae trivets. P] ? ana are warned against imitations of his | H 
Size 20 x 44 x 14 ins. deep k : Pa:ent which have proved unsuccessful and = 
Boiler and Hot H 


ved ae Closer 33 patie igh Price from 1 8O/- Closet extra UE Sees 
Write for List (A.S.) :— 


THE INTEROVEN STOVE Co., Ltd., 156 Charing Cross Rd., LONDON,W.C.2 


(Also makers of the “‘ BEWTY ”’ Expanding Barless Fire Front) 


a 


P 
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Also: Brass, Bronze Metal, Gun Metal and White Metal Shop 
Fronts, Sun Blinds, Collanaiie Steel Gates, Plate Glass Facias, 
Name Plates, Gilt Lettering, Projecting Swing Signs, eic. 


S. W. FRANCIS & C° L™ 6470 Chas INN ROAD 


Telephone : Holborn 160. Te “Fenestra, Holb. London.” 
Agents ‘or Scotland: CARSON & FORSYTH, 116 Hope Street, Glasgow 


LOLLING 
sSIUTTERS 


i ® The coloured spots are 

fea ON SPOT Cie ae Sse eure mark used ony 
solid braided aszds 
Specified by Architects 
for 30 years because it 
wears so long inrunning 
over window pulleys, 


SAMPLES AND DESCRIPTIVE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


Red treater WM. E. PECK & CO., Inc., 31 Bartholomew Close. LONDON, EC.1, ciglvsnmengesan ") 
a et Siete! merchants...» 


'HONE’S HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SEWERAGE SYSTEM 


The ONLY Perfect System for Sewering Town Areas, Residences, Public Buildings 


In operation at Eastbourne, Southampton, W arrington, Fenton, Henley-on-Thames, Houses of Parliament, Heston and Isleworth 
Hampton Wick, Rangoon (Burma), Campos (Brazil), Slaughter Houses, Moscow, and numerous other places. 


anufacturers : HUGHES & LANCASTER, Albany Buildings, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


WEST LONDON TIMBER « MOULDING CO. Ltd. 


TIMBER MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS 
of all kinds of 


Telephone No.: Telegrams : 
SHEMICs UPRIGHTLY 
GUNNERS, 
Q tie) LONDON 


ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS ‘A SPECIAL FEATURE 
MAGNOLIA HOUSE, STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN, CHISWICK, W.4 
TUNNELS ARE 


D. 1842 

AZED TILES 

JOR TILES 

SIAN TILES 

SAICS NED WITH 
CE 


EN BGO: E’S TILES 
on Books Free BOOTE. ‘BURSLEM BU RS LEM, Eng. Nat. Telephone: 


Architects’ Inquiries Invited 
on Office = st. w.c1 he Best for Walls, Floors, Tunnels, Fireplaces, Hosp tals, Ranieke Rees en siaae Mg 


exresse = LEADLESS WHITE GLAZED TILES __ ® branscate 


hone: Museum 3289, Telephone: City 3426 


FOREMOST TO-DAY 


BLACKWALL AND 
ROTHERHITHE 


A List of Art Plates published in “ Tue Arcuirecr” will be forwarded 
on application to Gilbert Wood & Co., Limited, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, Wonder E.C.4 


TRINIDAD ASPHALT MACADAM 3 


TRINIDAD LAKE BITUMEN | ™oNtromier seysset. 


AND 


TRINIDAD MASTIC ASPHALTS, 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDING 
WORK, Guenes one SING VERTICAL 
COMPRESSED ROCK ASPHALT BiMPSobHRRS, aged, ori 


THE STAND&RD NATIVE BITUMEN, 


THE LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: 34 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 


Telegrams: 


a 
“LIMMER, VIC. LONDON.” ESTABLISHED 1871. Telephone No.: VICTORIA 8315. 
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THE ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating “The Contract Reporter,’ 1885. 
HERES Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 


So — 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1923. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :-— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 1s particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 P.M. 9n Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


EDINBURGH.—December 31.—For the reconstruction of 
sanitary equipment at 18 Wilkie Place, Leith, involving mason, 
drainage, joiner, plaster, plumber and painter works. 

Schedules may be obtained from Mr. J. M. Johnston, 47 Char- 
lotte Street, Leith, who will supply all necessary particulars. 

Offers, marked outside “‘18 Wilkie Place,” require to be 
lodged not later than 10 o’clock a.m., on Monday, December 31. 

The Council do not hold themselves bound to accept the 
lowest or any offer. 

FULHAM.—January 2.—For work required to be done 
in lining an existing steel-framed building to form dustproof 
cubicles and an external concrete heating pit at the Mead Works, 
Carnwath Road, Fulham, 8.W.6, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, in accordance with specification and drawing prepared 
by Mr. T. Cooper, M.I.C.E., etc., engineer-in-chief. Specification, 
drawing and form of tender may be inspected at the Office of 
the Board, Victoria Embankment, E.C.4, and can be obtained 
upon payment of a deposit of £1. 

HORSFORTH.—For various works in erection of a detached 
residence at Horsforth. Application to be made to Mr. W. P. 
Peters, architect, 89, Albion Street, Leeds, for quantities. 

KEIGHLEY.—House.—For erection of house at Woodville 
Road, Keighley. Plans may be seen and quantities obtained 
of Messrs. Moore and Crabtree, architects, Station Buildings, 
Keighley. 

LONDONDERRY, OLDBURY.—December 31.—For erection 
of 20 non-parlour type houses in Queen’s Road, Londonderry. 
Plans and specifications may be obtained from Mr. R. Fletcher, 
A.M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor, Public Buildings, Oldbury, 
on payment of a deposit of £2 2s. 

MACDUFF.—For the mason, cast concrete, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber and painter works, also fencing, for seven 
blocks of additional houses at Macduff. Schedules of quantities 
may be obtained from Messrs. G. Sutherland and Clement George, 
architects, 26, Crown Street, Aberdeen. Plans and general 
conditions may be seen at the Town Clerk’s Office, Macduff. 

MANCHESTER.—January 10.—For red terra-cotta and for 
hollow tile floors required in connection with the extension of 
the Nurses’ Home at their Booth Hall Infirmary, Charlestown 
Road, Blackley, Manchester. Plans may be seen at the offices 
of and particulars obtained from Mr. F. H. Overmann, F.M.S.A., 
architect, 5, Cavendish Street, All Saints’, Manchester. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Contractors wishing to tender on bills of 
quantities for the Convent Chapel, Mapperley, Nottingham, are 
to send names to the architect, Mr. J. Sydney Brocklesby, 
A.R.I.B.A., 267, Kingston Road, Merton, 8.W.19. 

NOTTINGHAM.—December 31.—For enclosing the stable 
yard for a garage at Bagthorpe. Drawings may be seen and 
quantities obtained at the offices of the architects, Messrs. E. R. 
Sutton and Son, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 

PORTH.—January 4.—For erection of a post office at Porth, 
South Wales. Drawings, specification and a copy of the con- 
ditions and form of contract may be seen on application to the 
Postmaster, Porth. Bills of quantities and forms of tender may 
be obtained from the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles Street, London, 8.W.1, on payment of £1 ls. 
(Cheques payable to the Secretary, H.M. Office of Works.) 

RHYMNEY.—December 31.—For alterations and additions 
at ‘The Lawns,” Rhymney, to convert same into a central 


school. Plans and specifications may be seen and bills of quan- — 
tities obtained at the office of Mr. J. Bain, F.R.1.B.A., County 
Hall, Newport. % 


RYDE, I.W.—January 1.—For erection of a pavilion in the — 
Esplanade Gardens, Ryde, I.W., in accordance with conditions 
of contract, specification, quantities and drawings prepared by 
the architects, Messrs. Vincent & West, 20, Portland Street, 
Southampton. Drawings may be inspected and bills of quanti 
ties obtained at the architects” offices on payment of a depos 
of £2 2s. 

~ SALFORD.—January 17.—For the erection of 62 houses and e 
flats on the Weaste housing estate, Eccles Old Road, Pendleton, — 
Plans and specification may be obtained from Mr. G. Westcott, — 
architect, 13, Bridge Street, Manchester. a 


SHIREHAMPTON.—January 3.—For builder’s and plum. 
Shirehampton. The general conditions of contract and the — 
drawings and specifications may be inspected, and on payment — 
forms of tender may be obtained, at the office of the architect, — 
Mr. A. E. Oaten, P.A.S.L., Phone Chambers, 22, C= Street 
SKEGNESS.—For erection of a bungalow on land adjoin | 
the brickyard known as the Skegness New Brick Company, on 
seen at “‘ De Montfort, *” Rutland Road, Skegness. fe 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. —January 3.—For the construction — 
iron railings, and incidental works in connection thereto, in— 
connection with the Sutton Road Cemetery extensions. Plans 
tender, bills of quantities, and specification obtained on applica- | y 
tion to Mr. R. H. Dyer, borough engineer and surveyor, on a 
SOUTHPORT.—January 7.—For the construction of under- 
ground conveniences, Lord Street, for the Corporation. Plans 2 
of quantities obtained on application to Mr. A. E. Jackson, 
M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Southport, on payment ; 
SOUTHWARK.—January 9.—For erection of a block of — 
dwellings on the Tabard Garden estate, Southwark. Persons 
of quantities, &c., on application to the architect, The County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, 8.E.1, upon payment to the Cashi 
obtained on application at The County Hall (Room 3) befo: 
the deposit is paid. 
non-parlour type, in Blackwalls, North and South, for the Cor- 
poration. Specification and tender form may be obtained from 
Stafford, upon payment of £2 2s. Plans, etc., may be seen am 
the Borough Engineer’s Office. 
of houses, and alternatively six pairs of houses, in Hectorage 
Road, Tonbridge. Plans, specification and form of tender m: 
surveyor, Tonbridge Castle, on payment of £1 1s. 
UPTON CROSS.—December 31.—For the renovation of the 
proposed to be done can be seen by applying to Mr. T. Shov 
WIDNES.—January 2.—For building 20 non-parlour ho 
may be seen at the Borough Surveyor’s office, Town Hall, 
specification and form of tender obtained upon paymen 
WINDERMERE.—January 8.—For erection of a cott f 
wash-house and garage at Ghyll Head, Windermere, for Mr 
and specified bills of quantities obtained, at the office of Mess: 
J. W. Grundy & Son, F.R.I.B.A., architects and surveyo 
WOOLWICH.—February 2.—For proposed extension 
premises of the Woolwich Catholic Club. Plans and speci 
New Road, Woolwich, S.E.18. 
YORK. —January 1.—For erection of 86 houses of the no 
of five, 16 blocks of four, and five blocks of three, at their He- 
worth housing estate, York. Specifications and quantities ¢a a 
on payment of a deposit of £2 2s. Conditions of contract W 
not be issued with the quantities and specification, but can | 


ber’s work connected with the erection of a Council school at — 

of a deposit of £2 2s. a copy of the bills of quantities and — 

Bristol. 

the Burgh Road, Skegness. Plans and specifications may be 

of a boundary wall about 500 ft. in length i in stone with wrought 

and general conditions may be inspected and copies of form of 

payment of a deposit of £1. * 

can be inspected and general conditions, specification and bills” : 

of a deposit of £2 2s. 

desiring to tender may obtain form of tender, specification, bi 

of the Council of a deposit of £3. Full particulars may 
STAFFORD.—January 4.—For erection of 20 houses of t 

Mr. W. Plant, A.M.LC.E., borough engineer, Borough Hall, 
TONBRIDGE, KENT.—J: anuary 1 .—For erection of two pail 

be obtained on application to Mr. W. L. Bradley, engineer ai 

Wesleyan Church, Upton Cross. Specifications of the wo 

on the Kingsway site in Lower House Lane, Widnes. Pla 

deposit of £2 2s. 

Musgrave. Plans and conditions of contract may be inspecte 

Central Buildings, Ulverston. 

tions can be seen by appointment with the Secretary, 28 

parlour type, in blocks as follows :—One block of two, one block 

be obtained from Mr. F. W. Spurr, architect, Guildhall, York, 

inspected at the Guildhall, York. 
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| Ne 


GLOW-WORM 


PROVIDES FOR 


ll 


Constant hot water, day and for heating irons. Simple 
night, hot bath every 15 cooking operations. Boiling 
minutes. 4 taps. A small kettle, boiling potatoes, frying, 
radiator system, towel rail, etc. etc. fire always ‘* visible.’’ 


An open fire for toasting and And it warms the kitchen. 


ALL FOR 6d. A DAY 


Burns coke, coal or anthracite. Consumes household refuse. 
fixed to existing pipes. No smoke, no soot. 


Easily 


Explanatory leajlet from 
O. BRUSTER & DE LAUNOIT, 4 Lloyds Avenue, LONDON, E,C.3 
Proprietors of famous ** BASECO”’ Boiler for larger installations. 


Made in 

Regd. design. Wrought 

He Iron, Cast 

British Lae ated 
made. Copper, 


at the lowest 


prices 


First-class Joinery prepared 
from carefully — selected 
timber seasoned in our own 


drying sheds. 


Doors and Window Frames 
can be delivered imme- 
diately from stock. 


Good organisation and ex- 
tensive workshops enable us 
to produce sound goods in 
large quantities. Orders to 
Architects’ specifications 
delivered at short notice. 


Write for a copy of 
our booklet No. A 26 


ap OL NE RY? 
MODEL No. B 601 


_Boulton ¢Paul I 
WEroN Norwich NORWICH norwictissttstines 


LONDON OFFICE: 135-137, QU EEN VICTORIA ST. EC 
Telegrams: Boutique.Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 


J. TANN’S 


“ANCHOR RELIANCE” 


Some 1923 successes. 


The above photograph shows;a John Tann Safe which was dug 

from the debris of the great Sheerness fire. In spite of a severe 

roasting and a fall through several floors its contents were preserved 
in perfect condition. 


The extracts below are from some of the letters 
of appreciation received during the past year. 


SHEERNE 


—_ 


ESS ECONOMICAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCY., LTD. 


. The fire practically destroyed the whole of the building 
and stocks. Four Safes of your manufacture preserved 
their contents intact although two of them fell from the second 
floor. 


A, AMBROSE & CO., LTD, (LEADENHALL MARKET) 


. The burglars were undisturbed but had to leave empty 
handed after eeeeal severe attacks on the Safe. 


JOHN BREAKFAST, LTD, (BALHAM) 


. A determined attempt was made and we understand one 
of the most powerful instruments known to modern gafe- 
breakers was used, but no appreciable impression was made 
on the safe... . 


W. H. BOND, ESQ. (ASH COURT, HODNET, SALOP) 


. My house in Ireland was burnt to the ground. I nad 
one of your “ Reliance’? Safes and it was two days before it 
could be got at, and was then so hot that water had to be 
thrown on it before it could be moved . . . its contents of 
books, papers and coins were quite safe. . 


COLLETT & HAYES (159, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON) 


Your ‘‘ Reliance ’’ Safe passed through the great. fire but 
Booka; Cash and important documents were intact. 


John Tann’s Safes have never failed. 


Catalogue and expert advice qratis. 


M7, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, £.C/ 


The oldest established Safe Makers in the World. 
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PRELIMINARIES. 


Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of con From 
for duration of contract se ae oe £5 10s. per week 


Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general building contract 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto 4% 
Allow for water, ditto.. a Si ave S Ae ah: g% 
Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 

For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area ate te ae 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height ain 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Act, ‘ith of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives tees or £1 1s. 


Allow for supervision of plastering .. ee 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a eating om 7/6 


Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 


London, as Regulations z Pa ate say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Counce. oe ai ir ae say £1 
‘Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. from £50 


Per Foot Run 


Hoarding complete .. 3 ‘ =p ie as 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail gomplete-. = ae a oe 4/0 
Proper gantry complete i 40/0 
Sleeper roadways wy 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. os Sis aa ne 5/0 


Per Ft. Super reduced 
In small Inconsiderable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. its 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities nat exceeding 21 ge 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and running same 
out to carts Se ails a 1hd. 13d. 
Add if debris has to be raised or lowered: to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per 1} yardload 23d. 23d. 


Clean and stack old bricks 
Hack off old plaster 


20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


-m——Per Yard Cube———, 


5ft. 5ft.tol0ft. Add if in 
‘ deep deep trench 
Excavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cart away .. is 405 ss ihe 9/6 11/0 8d. 
Planking and strutting .. 30 a 4d. per foot super. ; 
Planking, strutting and shoring ae Re LOM Ss % 
ee . sR 1 1to6 1, 2. 4. Hoisting 
Portland cement and ballast Ne 
Concrete in foundations : ai Aa f BO70 an/0 oe 
Add if in ground floors .«. ae a oe 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels a +s me 3/0 4/0 2/6 
--Earthenware~ = =—WIron——-, 
4 in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. ae 1/8 2/6 he. 3/11 
Extra only for bends, each aes it 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each ws 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround A 
iron grating, éach 15/0 17/6 45/0 60/0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
-——Per Rod Reduced—— —, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar 564/0 700/0 1035/0 
bs »» cement mortar .. 594/0 730/0 1065/0 
-—Per Foot Super.—, 
Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement aa 10d. 1/3 
#-in. asphalte oa a ae se a ta 9d. 1/0 
~—FPer Foot Super.—, 
Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis ae i S 4d. 3d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement q 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and fine whiting 14d. 
ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super 
In half-brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 
Add if of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost . 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks | ” Per Ft. Run 
Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over oe 
common basis price. He om yore plus 10% 
Double-tile creasing and cement fillets and pointing to 9-in. wall . 1/2 
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CURRENT LONDON 


[CopyRIGHT.] : 4 | 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy at access. 4 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. © eS 
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PRICES. 


a 


pee * PAVIOR. a 
Per Yard Super. ————_ 
lin. 1}in. 1hin. 2in. 31 
Cement andsand ..: .. +3 38/0 3/5 3/10 4/8 
Granolithic .. aN re Se3/6 4/0 4/7 5/8 
Asphalte We as RE See OO aa pare" a. 
Tarmac Ws is Sy = —_ a — Oe 
MASON. 


-————Per Foot Cube——, 
Templates Thresholds _ Sil 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- ; 


ing and fixing os ore sie cae L2HO 16/0 7 | 
Stairs ee 
Artificial stone .. ia me ae a 9/0 ~ PEWUE 11/0 
- To Elevation 
; _ generally 
Portland stone aa all labours of usual character .. .. :, 20/0 
Bath stone ditto . AiG es ie RG ae nal 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. As ae 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. 
Centres to arches, per foot super. 
Plates Floor Roofs 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/9. 
At per square : fin. lin. 1din. 
Deal close boarding 31/0 38/0 48 
Battening for slates 5 10/0 11/0 12 
Roofing felt lapped and laid 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. 55 ain ats ore 
JOINER. a 
Per square gin, . Fin. lin. 1}in, 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. : ie 33/0 40/0 50/0 — 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring . A 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching 36/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super, 1} in. 2in, ~ 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares Ae os oe LY DO 2/0 — 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small . Normal. Large — 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. ; 4 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in : ; . ae 
squares, oak sill, double hung ; af 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 - 5iOne 3/6 © 3/0 


1h. 
mi 2 


Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel — 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 6 2/8 
Add for each side moulded 24d. 33d. 4d. 4hd. 
Add for each side bead butt ae 4d. 4d. 44d... “aad 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much ox 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. we 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. 5 sates ate 
Housing steps to strings, each .. de e5 ae = 


pee Foot cube sn 
Very Small Small 


Mahogany French-polished handrail 87/0 69/0 


Addiframped .. Pie; oe ac 120/0 100/0 
Add if wreathed . 240/0 200/0 
“ 1tin, 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each em we ate 1/3 
? 3 by 3 34 by 34 
Deal newels, per foot run = 6 nae 1/2 Euleeaes Wain 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1tin. 
Deal shelves or divisions ha us & 1/0 1/2 
Deal shelves cross-tongued scene Re ee ae 127 1/4 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =83 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backings and grounds 1/4 1/6 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1/5 1/7 1/9 
Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2$ times value of deal, exclusiv 
polishing. 


ARE Aver —— i 
2in. 4in. Gin. Qin. 12in. 14in, 1 
Per foot run 


Deal, wrot and fixed ais .. 2d. 8d.° 44d. 53d. 8d. 104d. 113d. 1 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 2¢d. 34d. 5d. 63d. “Od. 113d. 1/0} 1 
at dig moulded, rebated, teamed 
fixed s _—- = 63d. 8d. 10d. 1/03 1/13 1 
mes mouldings and frases in Sak or mahogany will cost 3 times their value 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 
CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-third for eve 
eighth of an inch rise on a foot chord line. 


Fillets, rails and frames. lin 
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i IRON STAIRCASES } 

| <= 

| N= 

| BALCONIES, GANGWAYS AND LADDERS FOR f= 

; FIRE ESCAPE OR SERVICE ;— 

. = 

2 = 

ce 

Long experience enables us to meet 4= 

any local requirements in the cheapest r= 

manner possible, consistent with >= 

sound construction. Our telephone q= 

number is City 106. AS 

%= 

<= 

AS 

q= 

= 

nS 

»= 

y= 

Write for our Illustrated Booklet, ° ; EF sea: ‘= 

“* Fire Escape Staircses,”" con- The IRON STAIRCASE En = 

taining much useful information, 4 TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E. Se 4 y= 

and 27 BRAZENNOSE STREET, MANCHESTER. ,= 

Works: Palmer Street, London, S.E.| iE 

‘Ee 

ann A ANNAAAANAAARANAANATA TATA te 
* MINIMAX ” XONS4 


means 


FIRE PROTECTION 


in its most up-to-date form— 


FLD ORAD( 


“the master drawing pened 


jl! 
we 


Ws 


INSTANTANEOUS in _ action, 
absolutely EFFECTIVE and 
ALWAYS READY. 


Why not install at once ? 


~  —the finest 
pencil for Architects 


Apart from the particular de- 
gree of lead required for the 
preparation of plans there is 
the question of quality, texture and firmness. 
The point of the lead must stand considerable 
pressure without crumbling or snapping, it must 
be free from gritty particles, and it must always 
be true to grade. No finer pencil for archi- 
tectural work can be found than Dixon’s Eldorado. 
Made in 17 leads and copying—one for every 
need or preference. The 2B, B, HB, F, H, and 
2H are specially recommended for architects. 
4d, each: 3/6 per doz. 36/— per gross. 


Use also DIXON’S “BEST ” 
COLORED PENCILS 


In 24 colours, each pencil in the same colour as its lead. 
6d. each, 4/6 per doz., 48/— per gross. 
Of Stationers, Artists’ Coléurment etc. Interesting Booklet 
free on request. 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., ThePen Corer ‘Kingsway, London,W.C.2 


Thus avoiding 
DISORGANISATION, 


LOSS OF VALUABLE 
DOCUMENTS, RECORDS 
& SCIENTIFIC INSTRU- 
MENTS, 


LOSSES OF EVEN 
GREATER VALUE. 


the Sign of Security. 


MINIMAX LTD. @.x196), 


Head Office and Works : 
FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX. 
(“‘ Minimax ’’—Regd. Trade Mark.) 
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JOINER—Continued, SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded -—Per Square—, 
Groove Bod Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 24in. ep ine two gegen nails 
Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate 5 -» 80/0 72/0 
mo —Per Foot Run Add for every }in. additional lap 2/3 3/7 
Labour only to 2d. 2d. Add for copper nails . a0 2/3 3/4 
———_—_——_Labour and Screws only Fixing———————_——_, . 4 
Barrel Flush Sash ,-Locksand Furniture, —Casement Grip Spring Best BE Se sea slates laid to a 3in. lap, with copper nails 132 (0 
Bolts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails o : ee 41/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet faalers 60/0 
“Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in gat. fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails r ate os 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work : 2/6 
(Se Sea Nran sane Add for circular on face in elevation 25%, 
ashings 
SGalers Flats wna litters Add for circular on plan, according to radius Fi 40% 
Milled lead and laying 52/6 58/6 61/6 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 663% — 
———Per Foot Run——_ Each: Per Foot Run 
Copper Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings—Eaves oe . Equal 1 foot super, 
Nailing Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspools Dots Edges and abutments .. Equal } foot super, — 
4d. 2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2/0 Ridge tiling 2/0 
ae as 
———Per Foot Run — é 
fin. fin. lin, i}in. 1}in. 2in. 3}in. 4in Fixing soakers 7d. per dozen 
Lead service ate iG a Ae ae ae isa —_ — 
Lead waste at OS oh eae — — 
Lead soil . aaa eR aaa ase A) pmebe  aase eS a foie KG SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
SE -——Per Cwt.——_, 
Each eS Up to Above 
Egg Joints .. 2/8 2/6 2/9 3/0 8/8 8/9 6/0 6/6 ; 1st Floor — 1st Floor 
Branch joints . 2/6. 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 Rolled steel joists ald at Aes ats AG 16/6 18/6 
Indiarubber joints — —~ — $0. 8. — = f= Compound girders 19/6 21/6 
Stop ends .. . od. 1/0 1/8 1/9 2/0 2/6 — — Stanchions 21/6 23/6 
Bends = Ze ats —=- “210. 1216-4) 5/6-" 6/3 Cast-iron columns 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends — —— i 10d. 10d. 1/0 = ——— Light Medium Heavy 
Single tacks — — ‘ld 1/0 1/1 1/5 2/0 2/8 Steel roof trusses 32/6 30/0 27/6 
Double tacks — — A/D eS 1/4 1/8 2/7 3/1 Chimney bars ce 36/0 34/0 32/0 
Brass slieves me ee ET YS» 8/8) S82 148 Tie rods and ring bolts . 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Lead traps a= — — 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/6 26/1 Bolts and nuts a 45/0 40/0 35/0 
Boiler screws 3/2 3/9 P40 GIle 28 ise — — = Handrail and balusters .. ag a3 55/0 50/0 48/0 
Bib cocks .. O10 er OO EUS 6 Neg <8 aoe eae a Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed . 22/0 21/6 21/0 
Stop cocks 9/9 12/3 17/8 30/0 44/0 100/0 — _ aE 
/ 2 ne = -—Per Foot Run—, 
ae fe Beige mole nti ae ea Soe IaiS Rain-water Goods 2in. Sin. 4in. 
arepaoons Fee ipeteen Pipes fixed with pipe nails Lig oe 2D 1/6 
Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each 1/6 2/0 2/9 
Tron (L.C.C.) pipes ae 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. 2/3 3/0 4/0 
Soil, vent, waste and ane -syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. Sin. 6in. 
caulked joints ie ne 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets 1/24 1/6 1/105 
Extra for bends each 7/5 11/2 Outlets and angles 1/9 2/6 3/ tae 
Extra for junctions each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. 10d. 1/0 1/1 
THTIAATIITT HATTA | 


“HYDRESSE’ BOILERS 


HOUSEHOLDERS to-day want 

hot water in several parts of the 
house and at any time of the day or 
night. The ‘‘HYDRESSE” Boiler 
gives more hot water at a smaller cost 
than any other boiler that has hitherto 
been offered. 


It is attractive to householders because 
a kettle can be boiled on it, all kitehen 
refuse can be burned in it, the fire is 
visible, there is no dust when 
the fire is disturbed, and there is 


no daily lighting. 


The ‘‘Hydresse” Boiler has a waterway over the fire as 
well as around the fire. This ensures very rapid heating. 


IT. IS VERY; SMALL; cBUTAWILE HEAL 
A 40 to 60 GALLON CYLINDER or TANK. 


The retail price of the “Hydresse”’ £9 16 0 


Boiler is - - = = 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD Ltd. 


Head Office and Works : - BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


SHOWROOMS AT 


11 Ludgate Circus 20 Canning Place 


LO.“ N-D*O4N LIVERPOOL 
17 Greenside Place 11 Dixon Street 
EDINBURGH GLAS GoM. 


Give your clients 
better service 


The successful architect is he 
who strives to give his clients 
better service every day. 
instance, he finds it enhances his 


reputation to specify the mate- 


rials and products which he ~ 
knows to be the best for their 
particular class of work, That 
is why architects and builders, — 
when dealing with Iron and Steel 
Structures, 


Specify 


“BITUMASTIC: 


ty 


For — 


The “World’s Record” Anti-Corrosive _ 


One application will defy corrosion for 


very many years. In some cases it has es 


protected steel surfaces for 20 years with- a 
out having to be renewed. Full par- 
ticulars forwarded on request. 
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R. LL. BOULTON ~@ Sons, 


BATH ROAD, 
APPOINTMENT. 
ae CHELTENHAM. 
LONDON 
AND ECCLESIASTICAL @ ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTORS, 
PARIS, CARVERS © MODELLERS. 
MARBLE. GRANITE. WOOD. 
ALABASTER. STONE. MBTAL. 


IMPERMEABILITY 


Asphalte used for roofs and vertical dampcourses should be per- 
manently impervious. Porosity and cracking caused through gradual 
decomposition can only be prevented by using carefully prepared 
Asphalte. 

We take every precaution possible to ensure that our Asphalte is 
of the highest quality. The result is Asphalte which can be 
depended upon to withstand the rigours of any climate without 
deteriorating. 


ASPHALTE 


Sts reputation is your guarantee 


THOS. FALDO & Co., Ltd., Windsor House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, & at Manchester, Portsmouth & Newcastle 


ROBERT ADAMS Stes Vie € 


Supplied for notable yo everywhere; 


vi S including : 
qe Pant New London County Hall 
Bush House 


Peter Robinson’s New Premises 

Messrs. Lyons’ New Restaurant, 
Coventry Street 

New Public Offices, Dublin 

Messrs. Liberty’s 

Messrs. Selfridge’s 

Messrs. Gorringe’s 

Messrs. Hamley’s 

Messrs. Whiteley’s 

Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove’s 

Galeries Lafayette 

Furness-Withy Buildings 

New Royal Theatre, Drury Lane 


3 & 5 EMERALD ST., _ Devth tin 
(LONDON  «: W.C.L. } 


Specialities : 
“VICTOR” Door Springs, 
_ Fanlight Gearing, Panic Bolts, 
ash Balances, 
_Brassfoundry and_ Locks, 
etc:, cic: 


‘Price Lists post free on application. 
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GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR ie 

Per Foot Run————_——_— é —_———Per Yard Super. — Aa | 

Gas Steam Tubing—_———_~ Washable Wash and Once Twice et 

: zin. jin. jin. fin. lin. ljin. 1}in. 2in. Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 

Tnbes and PUR a eed oe 4 . 2 ig 7 10 In common colours et ve, 1O/SE 0/5 0/9 0/2 aaa 
with clips complete .. 10d. 103d. 1/ 1/ 1/ 2/ 2/ In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/34 0/54 0/10 0/2" ae 
Achy —.  ‘Inscarlet,ivy green, or similar .. 0/34 0/7 1/1 0/2 2 

-——__—_———-Add per Yard Super. for the following, _ | 

Tf on Tf on c—lIf in Party Colours on—4 If on: ae 

PLASTERER, Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow i 

Narrow -——Per Foot Run—\ Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 

On Walls and Ceilings Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 = 0/1 0/3 a 

Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff , ee 

Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead — 

Render, float andsetinlimeandhair .. 2/2 0/44 0/2 0/3 0/14 0/6 aa 
Do. do. Siripite.. .. 2/3 0/42 0/2 0/8 O/1k 0/6 PAINTING. By 

Do. do. Portland WES {1-0/6 LOT O/Bs - 0/25 2014 : am 

, 1 L Knot, Stop Paint Coats—— me 

Do. 3 BU Bae SS oc BIG MOM” Oa Olas ORS OE and Prime fe 2 3 4 Stain Size Varnish Enamel 
Sawn lathing ae te See ee aie OS — — — — Plain painting on sur-. : a 
Metal lathing a re Pe oe SLO 20/8E = — -— — ya in common mS 
ing i 1 i te el ONO: colours, per yard 3 
Screeding in Fortland 1D OF super as 0/8 O/7} 1/2 1/8 2/2 0/6 O/2 of Tio 
_- Do., onframes each.. 0/10 0/10 1/3 2/0 2/6 0/8 0/8 O/10 1/1 ~~ 


Do., on large do., each 1/0 1/0 1/6 2/6 3/2 0/10 0/4 1/1 1/5 74 


Per Foot Run Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends Do., onsquares, perdoz. 2/0 2/0 3/0 5/0 6/3 1/8 0/8 2/2 2/10 j 
Moulding in plaster... ae 0/2 Equalto Value Equal to 4rd of Do.,onlargedo., do. 3/0 3/0 4/6 7/6 9/6 2/6 1/0 3/3 4/3 an 
Do. do. Portland of 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- et 
Do. do. fibrous.. one 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, per foot Set 
ee i Tin ye i -- 0/0$ 0/04 O/1 0/14 O/1% 0/0$ 0/04 O/0§  0/0% f 
Partitions Gre xan Super»  Onlargepipesordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/3 0/84 0/0f 0/0 O/1t O/1g 
° “a ° . +3 
Concrete slab partition fixed ready for plastering oe 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super :— f 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work. In Party Colours. Stippled. is 
= - — 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 2d. +f 
; =i 
— f 
GLAZING. -—Per Foot Super. _ 
-—Per Foot Super.—, Sa Wax French 
Upto From26 from6 Polishing. © 4 9 f. 1/0 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. ‘a 
Ordinary plate glass glazed a5 det MOEA Pore’ 45) 5/0 5/7 a 
— PAPERHANGER, 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. piping ont eanine ae 
Sheet Glass Figured fin. -—Cast Glass jin. Wired Metal bar On walls rt a a a ve pe 1/5 2/2 
21oz. 150z. .. Rolled Rolled ;%in. tin. Cast Glass Patent Glazing pn stairs et is ay i} ss if os 1/10 2/9 
0/84 0/6} 1/03 0/72 0/9 0/93 1/13 1/11 On ceilings “6 Se ac Ste We a BC Bivens 2/5 


‘4 


XK. 


DURING THE WAR EXPERIMENTS FINALLY AND DEFINITELY PROVED THAT FOR BUILDING MATERIAL THERES NOTHING TO EQUAL 


BRICKS 


FOR STRENGTH, DURABILITY AND ECONOMY 


MACHINE-MADE KILN-BURNT STOCKS, HAND-MADE STOCKS, REDS AND FLETTONS . 


ARE THE BES 


Head Office: 47, BELVEDERE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1 Phone: HOP 3448 (3 lines) y 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


MANUFACTURED AND ERECTED. 


HE recent stormy weather has awakened most people to the fact that even in England 

there is damage and danger to be feared from lightning. Country houses are particu- s 

larly liable to be damaged by lightning, their solitary and often exposed positions 
rendering them open to attack, and it takes storms such as we have just experienced to 
make their owners realise that not only should their houses be protected but also their various 
farms, stables, and outbuildings. We have staffs of expert steeplejacks permanently engaged 
on erecting conductors and repairing chimney shafts, etc., in all the big commercial centres, 
which enables us to carry out work in any part of the country at keen competitive prices. 
Ask us for our literature about LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS, and to quote you for Vanes, Finials, Weather- 


cocks, Crosses, G&c., which we make in our own workshops. 


NOTTINGHAM—2 Traffic Street. W J FURSE & CO LTD 18 Corporation. St.—_MANCHESTER 
LONOCON—9 Carteret St., ‘we a a a 12 Sydenham Rd., Cotham—BRISTOL 


Westminster, S.W.1. 


Send your enquiries to our nearest address. 
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Second-hand Theodolites, 
Second-hand Levels. 
Drawing Instruments, 


CLARKSONS { ** (anton! weor™ 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Printing for Architects 
REDUCED PRICES 


Architects’ Certificate Books 


50 Leaves and Counterfoils. Stiff Covers. 
Large Size, Price 10/6, Reduced to 8/6 


Contractors tor the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908 


ESTIMATES including Fixing CAN BE GIVEN 


ND-MADE SAND. FACED 
Smaller ” ” 6/6, ” $9 5/6 ae ae eae BATTLEDOW a OF TILE 
Post free. CONDOMS REDE ae vec nor lane rin Os¥¥ As supplied for H.M. ae Works, etc. % 


DO NOT LAMINATE. 
Write for King Alfred List to King Alfred’s Successors 


WEBB BROS., LTD. 


(Sole Manufactarers), 10 COLONNADE, CHELTENHAM 


IAcKsON & ©=STEEL WINDOWS 


AMBLER 
LEADED LIGHTS 


Sprague’s Tables, Calculations, and 
Memorandi for Architects, Surveyors, etc. 


Price 1/6. Reduced to 1/-. Post free. 
WM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to 


SPRAGUE-HAYCOCK (PRINTERS) Ltd. 
Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 


FOR 


Architectural Castings 
and Ironwork 


Send Inquiries to 
W. A. BAKER & CO. (1910), LTD. 
NEWPORT, MON. 


BUILDINGS STEAM CLEANED. 


Improved Process. No Injury to the Fabric. 


THE STEAM CLEANING CORPORATION, 


8a Little James St., Cray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C. t 


ARCHITECTS 


are invited to write 


CORNBROOK, 


MANCHESTER METALWORK 


for particulars of 


BRYSCOM g cy | thatching & Reed Laying. 
BUILDING eae Oaci LVIE CO. J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. 
STONE can be Many yeare connected with the late firm of W. H: Lascelles 

supplied in & Co., of Bunbill Row. Telephone Dalston 1388 


Mildmay Avenue, Islington, WN, 
EXPERTS IN HICH-CLASS JOINERY. 


unlimited 
and real quantities at 


LOW COST || Alterations & Decorations, i70" 
and will be fixed 
anywhere WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL 
WORK, as testified by its use for upwards of three 
centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines 
CHEAPNESS with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLoUR 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to F. St. B 
~GREGORIE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, WELDON, O 
KETTERING 


GILLIAM & CO. 


8 QUEEN STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone Ctty 4607 


a] 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Catalogue (231) Free. 


J . 
eading Mercury and Berks County Paper 
| GENERAL ADVERTISER FoR BERKS, BUCKS, 
HANTS, OXON, AND WILTS. Saturday, 2d. 
Established 1723, Enlarged January 1897. 


. ° 
eading Mercury and Berks County Paper 
rculates in Reading, Newbury, Hungerford, Wantage, Wal- 
\gford, Abingdon, Oxford, Faringdon, Marlow, Maidenhead, 
ackwater, Bracknell, Henley, Wokingham, Kingselere, 
jatcham, Camberley, Ascot, Windsor, Slough, Mortimer, 
Becceene: Sandhurst, Swindon, Basingstoke, Wyoembe, 
aines, &c. 


eading Mercury and Berks County Paper 
vocates the interests of agriculture and commerce and al) 
tasures for the social, moral, and intellectual improvement 
allclasses. Relied spon by all parties for the accuracy and 
partiality of its reports of public and political proceedings, 
4 for its complete local and general information. 


BATHS, 
WASH-HOUSE 
FITTINGS 


COOKING 
APPARATUS. 


T. BRADFORD & CO. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 


British Traders? Association 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL 
19 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C. 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


sading Mercury and Berks County Paper 
ers unusual advantages as an Advertising Medium, since, 
m its vastly increased and wide circulation, and its in- 
‘tial position among the English Newspapers, Advertise- 
nts are brought under the notice of theusands of readers 
th week. All communications should be addressed to 


® PUBLISHERS, ‘‘MERCURY" OFFICE, READING 


A subscription of £1 5s. per annum entitles the Member te 
16 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
sion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. - 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


2ICHD. D. BATCHELOR || ae 


. . % Branch Offices: 
N ATER Artesian & Consulting Well Engineer CLASCOW “ol Wesh Geores St 
for Towns, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations MANCHESTER : 90 Deansgcte. 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham Me 


Watershed, Chatham ESTABLISHED 4908 Central 
Boreholes Cent. London OVER A CENTURY Telephones { $$ Chatham. 


lezrams { 


Lette HAYWARDS LIGHTS &, Building Specialities. 


Pavement Lights. a sey a «© Collapsible Cates. 
Iron Staircases. ‘~ 4 . Puttyless Roof Glazings. 
Heating and Ventilating. Skylights and Lanterns. Py ae 


Steel Casements and Sashes. Lead Lights & ‘‘Copperlites.” 


a irentecrcn4 UNION ST., BOROUGH, LONDON, S.E. 


Tele.: Hop 3642 (2 Tuines). 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
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Prices of Building Material in London—Contin , 


ITEM. CLASS, Cost, Unit. 
CLASS OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PER HOUR. : ; oe 
3 H_ Hire Ss Horse, cart and man .. 25 /0 Per day 
‘DATE OF > Nopus AS TO RATE PAID Ditto .. Lorry and driver... 80/0 Ditt 
VARIATION | Mucuanic | PAINTER | LABOURER | _ 70 SPECIAL WORKMEN Ditto .. A Seen ees iN ae 100 /0 _ Ditto 
a Puen, as Ditto .. Sacks .. . 3d. Each ~ 
ee ee eee 8d. Granite Mason, | Add Hot water Tubes, Standard list — 474% Delivered 
nee ima [eee Be ee te ee 
| . e < ani eo d 0 
1917-Apl. 28 1/14 lid 10d f F Poe Cutter, sae ai g a ie 
"5 F J itto ate 2 2 
1917—-Oct. 20, 1/34 1 /0% 112d. iT Hors plete oe 260 0 Per ton deli 
——_—— — ——— = itto .. 00d; soft; "O77 se 4/0 
shee ‘ , Plumber | Add 3d Ditto Ditto, ditto, 7” x 24” 3/2 a 
1918—Jan.11)1 /34+124%]1 /Ot+124%| 112+122%|{ —_ previous to to Ditto Ditto’ ditto, etsca? 3/0 delivered 
1918-July27 1/5 +123%/1 /2$+124%%|1 /14+124%|{ 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s| _ “ ; ; “a 3 /C 
' es ORS ie Rate - 
AES rateel K_ Knotting.. ai Ae AG Per gal 
‘1919-Feb.15) 1/9 1/6 1/5 EO pa : oe een 
1919-May 3) 1/9 1/8 1/5 mirnber z 1d i ; 
1919 Nov.15) = 1/114 1/103 1/8 ita 3 L Lathing .. Metal». «. 1/0 Per yard 
| Bender and to : Peek 
eer aes ae oie | Fi f Lab F Ditto .. Wood, sawn .. 2/9 Per bundle — 
1920-May 1] 2/04 1/114 1/9 | ee eee st pret Lead Sheet. 2 41/6 Per cwt. 
1920-May29, 2/4 2/3 2/1 auser eC raee * aes Fife «+2: ne ie Divte 
ee itto . Soi ate at sis 45 /0 itto 
1921-Maylé6 2/2 2/1 1/11 Ditto Whiten) eae 54/3 Ditto 
1921—July 1) 2 /2 2/1 1/10 Lime Grey stone 51/3 Per ton 
1921—Aug. 1 2/1 2/0 1/9 For working Add 1d. Ditto Blue lias 58 /6 Ditto 
1921—Sept. 1) 2 /0% 1/113 1/74 in eee ae 
—|———-—— or cold storage e o 
1922-Feb. 1, 2/0 1/11 1/7 "or artificial |workman’s | M Raney eny Honduras 19/0 Ft. cube 
1922-April1) 1/10 1/9 1/5 atmosphere class itto .. Cuba 2B 108 tee Ditto 
1922-June1, 1/8 1/7 1/3 or from boats rate igs 3 Per etic 
CT TN GS re eee. Matching. . Deal, T.G.&B. ..17/6 22/0 26 lof be 
zs All men working on night panes 3d. per abe ¥. N Nails Pedde Hoge bes 22/9 ; 
Ditto .. Cut clasp one 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto . Lath .. a aa 31/0 delivered 
Prices of Building Material in London. giyse Rie! aoe 
ITEM CLASS. Cost. UNIT , 5 
A 2 ” ‘ Oak American a ste 14/0 
A Antisyphonage . Pipes, iron, 2 3/0 Per yard O ; 3 
Asbestos . . Sheeting 1/8 Ditto pe pnghah 0 ee Per foot cube 
Ditto Ditto, corrugated 3 /4 Ditto EP ER . ys 0 delivered 
Aluminium Paint... fie 25 /0 Per gallon Oil Linseed, Holle oe 4/0 Per gall. 
ee aieay oa Ditto Ditto, raw . 3/9 ditto 
Q” Bid = 
B. Ballast Thames 10/0 13/6) Per yard cube Paint re 
Ditto Pit 10/0 13/6 aoivenad P Pain Mixed .. = oe pa ee Per cwt. aia 
uw 3” 5 ti J 
Ball valves Brass .. 5/6 7/9 13/4 each Partitions Breeze ff 2/0 2/7 Pet yard 4 
Brick = .. Broken 10 /6 Per yard Plaster Paris, coarse .. 70/0 Perton 
Ditto .. Hardcore 5/0 cube d/d “ ‘ 4 / : ae 
re : y Ditto Sirapite Z 70! delivered 
Bricks Blue, wirecuts 145 /6 Ditto Slabs, ceiling 2/3 Per yard 
Ditto .. Ditto, pressed 185 /6 Putty Glazing is 18/0 Ramone 
Ditto .. Firebricks 223 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. Fixing, breeze 80/0 BOER. se = a rs 
Ditto Flettons 5d 13 London 5” 6” 
pete ag Rubber oy fe R_ Rain water Gutters, 0.G. Ae a ls Per yard 
Ditto .. Stocks . “) “92/6 Delivered Ditto .. Pipes,round... ..»2/2, 3/0 5 9/4 
pig we ee eee sere LOO HO F.O.R. London Roofing, iron Corrugated, galvd. 21/0 Per ewt. 
itto .. ite glaze mS 
Stretchers .. \ 440 /0 th eas d 
Ditto .. Ditto, headers eee 4830/0, Z Sa Pane F Ordinary is 5D 13/0 Per yard ~ 
Ditto .. 2nd quality 20/0 Per 1,000 less Ditto .. Washed . 14/0 cube d/d 
Breeze Coke .. 10/6 ‘Per yard No.8 No.10 — ‘ 
Ditto Pan 5/6 JS cube d/d Saete ae Lines, flax .. coon: is /6 Per poe 
en — itto .. Weights, iron ae 12/0 Per cwt. 
C Cartage Of Bricks, blue 12/6 ) Per 1,000 Ditto .. Ditto, lead . Pe 40/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. Of ditto, Flettons 9/0 from rail Size ois - DESH as 5 /6 Per fkn. 
Ditto’ .. Of ditto, glazed 15 i to job. ect a Ae2Onoe 1, rl oh aoe i eee 
Cement .. Keenes. 105 /0 itto .. se (Ld XO”, Gittore 175 /0 itto ae 
Ditto |. Portland | 58 /0 aE ee Soil pipes 1) 1.0.0: bron; 4”) 2 eee Per yard — 
Ditto .. White, ditto .. 312 /0 Solder Plumbers’ 1/0 Per |b. 
Copper .. Nails 1/4 Per lb Steam >. Tabes, Standard list. —424% _ Delivered 
Ditto .. Sheeting . Ditto pe ys ere nee, ee : a Bt 
intern 34 : itto .. .. Tubes, galvanised .. —259 to) 
Cocks Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each Steel st .. Angles ae nie 14/6, i Per cwt. 
Ditto .. Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto Ditto .. -- Bolts Be 7 36 /0 he 
oe SS Ditto .. 3, Ue TOstaas, ste 5 13/0 Ditto 
D_ Drains, stoneware Pipes and Fittings ..\ a Ditto .. .. Stanchions .. <8 17/6 Ditto 
he Standard list. Saf tt de wane oe Stone» isc <n) Bathe i 88° ")en gee ane 
itto . Ditto : Fe +74% Delivered Ditto <- .. Portland Pr 5/3 cubed/d 
4” (ay? ‘ a Ditto .. sie 2 MORK: 5 6/0 \ oe 
Drains,iron  .. Pipes .. a pies Os Onaneat. milveced a. 
Driers)... For paint .. 60/0 Per cwt. aR eal Bo Stockholm .. 8 a i oe ape Be 
Tea a Eng. .. a ae er foot: — ae 
E Enamel .. White, best 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon Ditto .. Moulmein 19/0 cubed/d 
- ; Terebine .. is ‘ae a oe /6 Per gallon 
Delivered, per ” =, 
F Felt Roofing 9/10 square — Thimbles. . Brass, Plumbers’ .. 2/0 3/8 Hach 
Fireclay .. Stourbridge 2/3 Ditto, per cwt. Tiles Plain, roofing 120 /0 Per 1,000 
5 ea oi Ditto 6” x 6”, white glazed. 12/6 Per yard 
i 
Flooring .. Deal, P.E.  .. . 26/0 33/0 \ Per square Timber .- Deal, joinery .. A 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. Ditto, G. & T. . 27/0 34/0 delivered Ditto .. Ditto, Carpenters’ . 3 a Bare ia i. 
ety Ditto .. Slating battens 2/6 er 100 feet 
G Gas Tubes, Standardlist .. —524% Delivered 13” 2 
Ditto .. Fittings, ditto —524% Ditto Traps. Cast, lead, S. .. separ) 4/3 Each 
Ditto . . Tubes, galvanised — 874% Ditto Ditto .. Ditto; Poss. San Ke: 3/5 Ditto 
Glass cut to sizes. Plate not exceeding 1/6 Turpentine 6/9 Per gallon 
1 foot — 
Ditta .. Ditto 3 ditto 2/24 
Ditto .. Ditto 5 ditto 2/11 Eee 
Duke ne Ditto 7 ditto 3/4 U_ Unions ..- Plumbers’ ae . 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 
itto .. 6 Ditto. 10 ditto 3/7 
Title ate ar puto ine ditto 3/94 : ” "4" 
itto .. ote itto 100 ditto .. 4/7 Per foot super. 
Ditto |. Sheet, 1502. .. 38d. at Merchant’s | V Valves Bae jas ts Soe a Bach 
Ditto .. Ditto 21 0z 54d. depot Varnish . Hard,oak .. ab 15/0 Per gallon > 
Ditto .. Ditto 26 oz. ss 62d. Ditto .. Copal .. ee ae 17/0 Ditto 
Dittonee Rough cast }” — 63d. Ditto .. Flat .. pie 16/0 Ditto 
Nee a Wired, cast .. as 104d. ; 
"Ditto. .. Figured, rolled ats 8d. Ww Whiting Gilders’ 3 /0 Per cwt. oa 
Ditto .. Flemish or Arctic .. 8d. . INET hy er. 
Dike. Lead lights in plain \ me Wire a Guards, galvd. ee 2/6 * Per foot sup 
sheet squares Ditto .. .. Balloon, ditto, ditto.. 5d. 6d. Each 
ole pat 8 x Boe a ae oR i ae Se Ditto .. —- Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
F Ane ee ‘o Delivered, per aor 
Granite .. .. Chippings .. -. 28/0 { angues P Zinc, V.M. .. Sheeting .. _.. + 40/0 ~~ Perewt. 
Ditto .. od Ditto oa ee) 22 /6 Per ton Ditto .. ae Ditto, perforated ze 4d. Per foot sup 
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G.H.Gibson& SONS, 


' BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 


Telephone: SYDENHAM 998, 


Andrews & Andrews, 


— BUILDERS AND GONTRACTORS; — 
DECORATORS, SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Crescent Works, BECKENHAM, 


WORKS EXECUTED TOWN OR COUNTRY. KE NT 
PROMPT PERSONAL ATTENTION. 8 


Courtney & Fairbairn Ltd, 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


ALBANY ROAD, 
Tel.: Hop { 28+, LONDON, S.E.5. 


| Joseph Burnett & Son, 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 


BIRTLEY, k.S.0., Co. DURHAM. 


Telephone: Nat. Birtley Bs 
Telegrams: “ Burnett, Birtley, Chester-le-Street.” 


SEYMOUR CONSTRUCTION CO. 


LTD 
» BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
REINFORCED CONCRETE SPECIALISTS 


8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2 


CENTRAL #619 


Telephone: 
191 High Wycombe. 


New Telephone Nos 


eco 8 tee 


G. Browning 


BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR, 


CANTERBURY. 
BREEDS & SONS, 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
DECORATORS & SANITARY ENGINEERS 


RYE & WINCHELSEA, SUSSEX. 


| Telephone: 78 RYE 


R. COOK & SONS, 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX, 


Telephone: 16, 


To Let 
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anes pase: Of: 


LOCAL BUILDERS — 


Thomas Broad Lta, 


BUILDERS AND 
DECORATORS, 


GREAT MALVERN. 


Telephone:11. Telegrams: BRoap, MALVERN. 


| Geo. E, Everitt & Sons, Ltd, 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, SANITARY 
ENGINEERS & HIGH-CLASS DECORATORS, . 


SYDENHAM RD. NORTH, 
THORNTON NEATH 1703 CROY DON. 


: tJ e eo 
‘William Simms, 
BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR 
BOILER SETTER AND FURNACE BUILDER 


137-139 Brook vibe Stepney, one aes E.1 
e No. 


Also at Palameat A fe ts A St., $.W.1 
Telephone: VICTORIA 4138 


A. CASAR & SONS 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS 


LIPHOOK, HANTS. 


‘Phone: 3 LipHooxk 


William Saint, Ltd. 


Railway Building Works, 
Phone: 157. = CAMBRIDGE. 


Telegrams: OoNTRAOTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


G. LEWIS & SONS 


(DOVER) LTD. 
BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


DOVER. 


L. T. DADDS, 


BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR, 


CANTERBURY. 


Tel.: 156. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, DECORATORS 
and SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Bournemouth and 
Southampton. 


BUILDER, CONTRACTOR 
AND DECORATOR, 


Telephone: 33. 


C. MISKIN & SONS, Ltd. 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS 


45 BEDFORD ROW, LONDON 
& ROMELAND, ST. ALBANS 


JENKINS & SONS, tia. 


HODDESDON, HERTS. 


fop names to Tie bioe in there Lists for Lenders 9. 


Musselliwhite & Son, 


CONTRACTORS, 


BASINGSTOKE. 


TELEPHONE NO. 2, 


Turford « Southward 


LIMITED 
Builders & Contractors 


LUDLOW, SALOP 


Telephene 43 Telegrams: “ Turford, Ludlow” 


Crosby & Co. Ltd. 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
Telephone: 


191 FaRNHAM FARNHAM. 
London Office: 63 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C.2 


H. D. Bowyer, 
Mackenzie Sireet, 
Tel.: 24. Slough. 


E. A. ROOME & Go. tia. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 
Crown Works, 7 Urswick Roa, 
HACKNEY, E.9. 


Telephone: Dalston 280 & 139. 


Walter Lawrence & Son Ltd. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 


19 Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C. 2. 


Telephone: Clerkenwell 1467. 


SOOLE & SON, Lid. 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 


Dunstable Works, Richmond, Surrey. 


Tel. : 809 Richmond. Tela.: SOOLE, RICHMOND. 


a 


To Let 


W. J. HAWARD|N. GREEN & CO. 


BUILDERS AND LTD., 


CONTRACTORS. 
Contractors to H.M. Office of Works. 
New Broadway Buildings, rear of New Broadway, 


284 BALING. EALING, W.5. 


JOHN McMANUS Ltd. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
DECORATORS ETC, 


237, Hammersmith Rd., London, W.6 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
Hammersmith 1950-1 Ironshod, Phone, London 
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THE DINORWIC or YELINHEL 
QUARRIES. 


Best Second, and Third Slates. 


BLUE, RED AND CREEN, 
The World-famed New Quarry Slates, 


Apply to T. Lioyp WinuraMs, 
General Manager, 
Port Dinorwic, Carnarvenshire 


HARD YORK STONE 


FOR ALL KINDS OF BUILDING 
& MONUMENTAL PURPOSES 
LANDINGS, STEPS, HEADS, SILLS, &c. 
SETTS, WALL STONES, STREET KERBING 
AND EDGING, FLAGS, CRAZY PAVING, &c, 


WATERHOUSE, DENBIGH & OO., LTD. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


ROOF GUTTERS 


Made in STANDARD LENGTHS 


6’ 0” to 10’ 0” for EAVES & VALLEYS 


all sizes and sections. 


Suitable for all classes of BUILDINGS, 
particularly FACTORIES and SHEDS 


MAINTENANCE PRACTICALLY NIL 


WALTER PICKERING & Son 
GARNETT STREET, BRADFORD 


PRINTING! 


If you wish to save money on your printing bill, get 
immediate personal attention and high-class work, 
Phone Central 245 orsend ‘‘Copy” through post to 


WICKES & ANDREWS, LTD. 
' 145 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 4. 


FOR OFFICE BUILDI 
ELIMINATE ALL BIFFICULTIES In 
PLANNING FOR TENANTS NAMES 

AS UMSTALLEG AY LOWOGH COUNTY HALL, AUSTRALIA HOUSE 


“CHANGEABLE SIGN CO. LTD 


Bolton Wood Quarries, Bradford 
In MAPLE, OAK, 


BLOCK PITCH te a 
FLOORING © * ste" * 


Manufactured at our OWN ENGLISH MILLS, 
Thoroughly dry and reliable. 


MITCHELL BROS. 


Marsh Lane, Bootle, Liverpool. 


FIRE ESCAPES 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS || GouzeENs’ PATENT 


Anti-Flooding ling Traps 


FOR PREVENTION 
OF FLOODING TO 


FIRE HOSE & FITTINGS 


— 


HEATHMAN 


Parson's Green, 


London, S.W.6 


Wm. POTTS & SONS, Ltd. 12 Guildford || 
SHUTTERS, LIFTS Street, Baa ta Ee es Street, Awarded Medal 


_ of the 
Sanitary Institute. 


AND SUNBLINDS 
G. BRADY & CO. 


Pott Street, Ancoats, Manchester 


Manufacturers of Church Turret and 
Small Clocks. 


Phones: Leeds 24301 
Phones : Newcastle 2363 


Also Patent Ball 
Valve Interceptors 
for 4-in., 6-in., and 
9-in. Drains. 
Stocked in 
Earthenware and 
Tron. 


Clocks, Leeds 


Grams : 


W. H. HARLING’S . - 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS: 


For further particulars apply— 


Geo. Couzens & Sons, 
City Road Works, CARDIFF. 


Telegrams: ‘INTERCEPTOR, CARDIFF.” ‘Tel. No. 461 | 


GLASS 


Plate, Sheet and other Glass of 

every description. Bevelling, 

Silvering, Brilliant Cutting, Em- 

bossing, Leaded Lights, Bending, 
Glazing, &c. 


URGENT 


Will our friends kindly 
make a note that our 


Telephone Number is 
CENTRAL 4261 


Made cin “own. Sattory at Upper Clapton, London, Nie 
, . Catalogue on Request to * i 
47, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
» 8 Established: 1851. : 


BATH STONE. 


And our Telegraphic 
Address 


“ ARCHITONIA, 
LUD, LONDON.” 


Architects specifying us are guaranteed 
satisfaction in every way. 


May .we call and see you in .our 
mutual interests or will you send 
us your engaiie> 2 


ath "N EWTO Ag s sons 


20, 21, 22, 23, Charles St.. Hatton Garden, 2 
London, E.C. 


Box ‘'unnel, G.W. Railway (East End). Corsham 
Down Quarry (Entrance from Railwa) y). 
Yockney’s Corsham Down; Hartham Park; Copen- 
acre—Box Ground; Pockeradge Lower Bed: Pulpit 
Bed; Corngrit. 


THE YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK 


STONE Co. Ltd., Corsham, Wilts. 
Tel.: No. 19, Corsham - ‘Telegrams : ** Quarries, 
Corsham.’ 

The Best Varieties supplied to suit all requirements, 
London Office: G.W. Ry., South Lambeth Goods 
Depot, Battersea Park Road, S.W, Telephone : 
Brixton 966. 


THe ARCHITECT, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 


Phone— 


9 CASTLE HEDINGHAM 
oro) 
Be ae 
|e 


ee 


RIPPER’S BRITISH JOINERY 


DOORS WOOD WINDOWS 


LARGE STOCKS HELD. NO DELAY. 


GOODS RAILED ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


RIPPERS. Lali: 


CASTLE HEDINGHAM, ESSEX. 


SEND FOR. ILLUSTRATIONS 


LONDON OFFICE:. - 


Telephone: 


AND PRICES. 


165, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C.1 


MUSEUM 4826, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
| ee LO USES and Heating Apparatus. 


PARSONS, Builder, 217T Oxford Road, Reading. 


! ODERN' BRITISH SCULPTURE, 
| 1922. 
AN OFFICIAL Beco eD OF NOTABLE WORKS 
vi 
MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH SCULPTURE. 
Just ready, price 7s. 6d. nett. 


ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE, 
44 Dovaury StrzEtT, Lonpon, W.0.1. 


I oD YOU A RELATIVE OR FRIEND 
across the seas interested in Architeeture ? 
What better or more table present could you send 
\bim than this Journal ? e are sending to the Argen- 
fine, Brasil, China, India, South Africa, eto. Let us 
send ome for you. Subscription, 12 months, £1 14s.; 
six months, 17s. 6d. 
s THE PUBLISHER, 
611 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4. 
Please write plainly in giving name and address. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT! Foyles 

can supply it. 1,000,000 vols. (second-hand 

and new) in stock on Architecture and every other 
conceivable subject. Dooks on approval. Catalogues 
free; mention requirements. Books purchased.— 
FOYLES, 121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


epee eS and Heating Apparatus, 
CaRgTER & HowarpD, Raynes Park, London, 
8. W.20. *Phone: Wimbledon 2377, 


ET OF FIVE PIECES, the famous 
Cornfield Frieze by Mons. Paul Albert Baudoin, 
handsomely framed and mounted, sent i 
and carefully packed for £4 7s. 6d. Cash may 
deposited with the Publisher of this journal. Box 
113, Office of ‘‘ The Architect.” 


BOINERY IN HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
J. RB. WELCH & CO., 
145 Effra Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
Telephone : Wimbledon 617. 


ee EORCED CONCRETE SPECIAL- 
) IST of repute offers to prepare designs, calcula- 
ions, etc., in architect’s office or his own. 
harges. Box 93, ‘‘ The Architect.” 


Moderate 


aii scome eee eer 


este 


pus a & 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


VA7 BEIGE TOWERS. 


Our issues of February 23 and March 2 can still be 
obtained, but early application should be made. The 
best illustrations which have appeared in any journal 
were contained in these two issues. On receipt of postal 
order for 1s. 6d. these two numbers will be posted by 
return. Early application is advisable. Address 6-11 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4. 
Postal order made payable to GILBERT Woop & Co., 
crossed Glyn Mills. 


Ae ee CERTIFICATE FORM. 


MSEAIBALS AON ASIBAe 8 ALB 


New Year Gifts 


Our CORNFIELD FRIEZE of 
papieccsue Peer Os07, 


PORTFOLIO of 72 Examples of 
SAMUEL PRovut’s CoNTINENTAL 
SKETCHES . ; fin 25 Ode 


ONE YEAR’S.SUBSCRIPTION 
to this Journal HG hey Rind ates 


Any of the above are inexpensive 
gifts, but they will be very welcome 
to the recipient. 


Books of 100 each, including 16 finals oblong Foolscap 
+ bound. 
98., post free. 
Cash with order to Publishers, 


W. H. SMITH & SON, CIRENCESTER. 


fe having up-to-date plant of 

Woodworking Machinery in Liverpool is open to 
do repetition work, such as Fireplaces, Clock Cases, 
Smokers’ Cabinets, Gramophone Cabinets, etc. Turn 
out the finished article, Liberal commission will be paid 
to anyone able to influence business.—Apply Box 214, 
Office of ‘‘ The Architect.” 


For a further 42/— we will send 
the Frieze framed; total amount 
to remit in that case would be 


fANT 28-60. 
Please order early. 
I. E. Gitgert Woop, 
Publisher, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C.4. 


Cross cheques *‘ Glyn, Mills & Co.” 


Mr. HAROLD OAKLEY 
Prepares Perspectives for Architects 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden 275 ee d 


R.I.B.A. Exams. and A.A. Entrance Exam, 
BOND & COCKRILL (late Bond & Batley), 
Mr. A. G. Bond, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. Mr. G. Scott Cockrill, 
A.R.I.B.A. Courses by Correspondence, Personally, and 


in Studio. 
115 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone : Museum 5661. 


MACDONALD & SON 


Prepare Perspectives for Architects 


51 Mandrake Rd., Upper Tooting, S.W.17 
rT 


el.: Streatham 3204 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE 
rendered by experienced Architect. Competition 
Perspectives on low terms. A.R.A., 10 Upper 
Phillimore Place, Kensington, W.8. 


VERY conceivable requirement is included 

in’ the extensive G.E.C. range—from fit- 
tings in classic styles and periods to simple and 
inexpensive domestic fixtures. 


Here is shown one of the many beautiful designs 
which are illustrated and described in the G.E.C. 
Electric Light Fixtures Catalogue. 


The unique resources of the Company's splendidly equipped 
showrooms at Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2, including 
suites of rooms in Adam, Louis XVI, Georgian, and 
Jacobean styles, ave placed entirely at the disposal of 
contractors who may desire to send thew clients for 
personal selection. 


The services of the G.E.C. Designers and Illuminating 


Engineers ave at your disposal for advice in regard to 
lighting problems of any nature. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


Head Office & Principal Showrooms : 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom and in all 


the principal markets of the World. REC® TRADE MARK. 
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FOR SALE. 


Materials. 


— 


RY ENGLISH WAINSCOT OAK, } in.; 
fin., }in., lin., 1} in., 2 in., 2}in..and 3 in., cut 
two to three years. Prime quality. 
Also OAK PLANKS, exceptional quality, clean and 
long lengths, from butte only, 2 in., 24 in., 3 in., 34 in., 
4 in., and 5 in. 


Apply W. J. CLAYTON, LTD., 
Saltley, Birmingham. 


CH ROOFING TILES (approx. 25,000) 
and Old Red Facing Bricks (15,000), carriage paid 

Haywards Heath Station. 

Hartley Wintney, Hants. 


Prices to PooL & SONS, 


| Se ee 


RENDERED LATHS, Lath and half or single. 
SAWN LATHS, in. or } in. 

METAL LATHI of all descriptions. 
Supplied and fixed, or materials only. 


SAWYERS & CO. 
44 GLOUCESTER ROAD, OROYDON. 
"Phone: Thornton Heath 1373. 


OOFING TILES. REDUCED PRIOES. 

Red or Black, Hand-made Sand-faced Tiles and 

Fittings. Also Kent Stocks. Red Sand Stocks. Red 

or Grey Wire-out Faoings. Prices, f.o.r. Shorneliffe, on 
application. QuESsTED, Cheriton, Kent. 


REEZE PARTITION SLABS for sale. 

18 in, by 9 in. by 2 in., 24 in., 3in., and 4in. Apply 

QOULSDON PaRrrrion Co., Lansdowne Road, Croydon. 
Telephone: Oroydon 886. 


TONEWORK.—Bramley Fall 
machined or finished. Moderate prices. 
& Oo., Quarry Owners, Horsforth, Yorks. 


FENCING —Every Description (Oak, Chestnut, 

. Wire, etc.), supplied or fixed complete. 
Prompt delivery, Lowest Prices, reliable quality. Fences 
repaired. Contractors to H.M. Government, L.0.0., 
Various Oouncils, etc—QumENBY, Fry & Oo., LTD., 
Sawmillers and Fencing Contractors, London Offices, 
182, High Street, Acton. Phone: Chiswick 374. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE SLABS. 
In various sizes. 

50% BELOW CURRENT PRICES. 

Condition equal new. 
Suitable for paving or partition work. 
Full particulars and prices of 

R. COLLINS, 
Church Street, 
CHALVEY, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


Stone, 
Brieas 


Plant, etc. 


Pgere for every service.—Hand or power 

driven and for dealing with varying quantities of 
muddy and sandy water, sewage from cesspits, etc., 
also for irrigation, water supply and fire purposes. 
Dlustrated catalogue post free. THE PHOSNIX ENGIN- 
muBING Co.. Ltp., Chard, Somerset. 


Miscellaneous. 


handsomely carved 
oak, antique design, linenfold. Height 8 it. 

10in. Width 6ft.6in. Seen London. Write Box 822, 

SmiTrHs’ AGENCY, LrD., 100 Fleet Street, H.C.4. 


OR SALE.—CRAZY PAVING. Firz- 
PATRICK & SON, Masons and Paviors, 455 Old Ford 
Road, Bow, E.3. *Phone: Hast 4808. 


Coe (Bituminous) for Wood 

Block, Wood Board, Floor-laying. Damp-prvci, 
dry-rot preventive, cveriasting. Apply W. M. Wawiis 
& Co., Lrp., 5-11 Portland Street, Liverpool. 


NE ae 


OR SALE.—-10 Sets IRON FIREPROOF 
DOORS, hung in rebated frames in pairs (Crittall 
make). Size clear opening, 6ft. 7in. x 4ft.4$in. Al- 
most new.—Apply, T. G. HAWKINS & Sons, 26, Mount 


Pleasant, W.C.1. 

6 ANTIQUE CARVED PANELS each 
surrounded by cherub, 12 ft. by 2 ft. Cheap ; room 

wanted.— WEST, 27 Holdenhurst Road, Bournemouth. 


OR SALE. 

CORK, INSULATING, Bricks, Slabs, 
Coverings, and Granulated Cork. 
JOSEPH THOMPSON «& CO., 

WILTON ROAD, SALISBURY. 


“« A JAX” SAFES, made of one plate, defy 
thieves and fire. Write for list. GREENWOOD, 
49a, Windsor Road, Southport, 


Pipe 
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FOR SALE. 


Miscellaneous. 


ECOND-HAND JOINER’S MACHIN- 
ERY. 

Joiner’s Tenoning Machine, Vertical Spindle Moulder, 
Saw Sharpening Machine. All in excellent condition. 
NEW MACHINERY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY: 

Rising Top Saw Benches. | Ball-Bearing Band-Sawing 
Machines. 16 in., 20in., and 24 in. Planing and 'Thick- 
nessing Machines. Vertica] Spindle Moulding Machines. 
Chain and Hollow Chisel Mortising Machines. Circular 
Cutter Blocks. Circular Saw Guards. 

WILSON BROS. (LEEDS), LTD., Victoria Road, 
LEEDS. 


ORKS AND PRIVATE RAILWAY 
SIDINGS 
completely laid by experienced Platelayers. 
Every description of Railway Materials, 
Wagons and Locomotives supplied from 
stock. 
Inclusive Estimates given. 


Re GH, NWA 2a C05 
Railway Dept., 
EALING, 


PLANT HOUSE, LONDON, W.5. 


O BUILDERS.—HOUSES in 24 hours 
upon your foundations. Every house completely 
finished inside and out, ready for immediate erection. 
All timber thoroughly seasoned, highest workmanship 
guaranteed. Cabinet Joinery throughout. 
All sections interchangeable; additions or reductions 
and changes can be made as and when required. 
All Houses are warm, dry and sanitary. 
Fire-resisting plaster panels throughout. 
Write to-day for full particulars, “‘ Circle-A” Unit 


Buildings. 
BIVERT & FIRTH, 
CUNARD HOUSE, 27, COCKSPUR STREET, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, §8.W.1. 


OR SALE, 3 in. LATHE AND FOOT 
MOTOR.—The Lathe will swing 9 in. in Gap by 
16 in. between Centres, and 5 in. over carriage. The 
Lathe Bed 2 ft. long, with gap 3 in. wide, accurately 
Planed and Scraped on Vees. Lathe stands on two C.I. 
feet and is bolted tosame. Half Whitworth Lead Screw 
full length, with Hand Wheel and collar or handle if 
preferred. Fast Headstock, 3 in. centre, 3-Groove 
Pulley to take 5/16 in. belt, the pulley mounted on Steel 
Spindle with tail stock adjustment. Face Plate 6 in. 
dia., turned and polished and slotted for 5/16 in. bolts, 
Spindle bored Morse taper and fitted with loose Hardened 
Steel Centre. Loose Headstock of massive design, with 
solid steel Spindle hand wheel, complete with Morse taper 
steel centre and locking device. Compound swivelling 
and travelling carriage with cross traverse and tool rest 
accurately machined and fitted to Lathe bed, capable of 
travelling full length of the Lathe. Hand Tool fitting 
with adjustable tool rest is supplied. All adjustments 
of the Headstock, etc., made with wing nuts and bolts. 
Weight of Lathe complete, unpacked, about 40 lb. 
Ditto, packed, about 50 lb. The Lathe is suitable for 
turning either Metal or Wood. Foot Motor of special 
design with heavy Fly Belt Pulley having three grooves 
to take 5/16 in. belt, diameters 16 in., 17 in., and 18 in. 
The Fly Pulley is carried on Steel Spindle and connected 
to the foot lever by strong steel connecting rod. A 
bracket to carry the Fly Wheel and Foot Lever is supplied 
and arranged for bolting to the floor. Price £5 12s. 6d. 
ae at London works. Box 111, Office of ‘‘ The Arohi- 
te hid 


OR SALE.—S. E. Four PANEL DOORS, 

hand-finished, with }4 in. panels, 6 ft. 6 in. by 

2 ft. 6in. by 1}in., fin., at 16s. each, ex works; 6 ft. 8 in. 

by 2 ft. 8 in. by 13 in,, fin., at 17s. 9d. each, ex works. 
GEORGE PuTMAN, Ltp., Acorn Works, Aylesbury. 


VERY <fine Oil Painting on wood 

panel, entitled “ THE VILLAGE BUTCHERY, 
by P. de Bloot, figures reputed to be by Teniers Pére. 
framed in beautiful period gilt frame, insured for £75 
Owner will accept first offer of 30 guineas. Can be seen 
by appointment at ‘‘ The Architect ” offices, by courte y 
of the proprietors. For appointment reply to Box 93}. 
office of this paper. 


OUSES.—Not to-morrow, but To-day, 

Can be erected on your own foundations com- 

plete in 24 Hours. Houses, Bungalows, Garages, with 

fire-resisting plaster panels throughout. The builder’s 

opportunity. Client not kept waiting. Agents to be 

appointed in all districts. Send for particulars at once 

to Biverr & FIRTH, CUNARD HOUSE, 27, COOKSPUR 
STREET, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 8S. W.1. 


\AFE FOR SALE, by standard makers, 

outside dimensions 38} in. high by 274 in. wide 

and 27 in. deep, fitted with two lock-up drawers, fire and 

burglar proof. Free on rail for £55. Safe bind safe 

find is an old well-worn saying, but nevertheless true ! 
Applications to Box 185, Office of “‘ The Architect.”’ 


500 00 PRIVET, all sizes, cheap; 
9 


100,000 DWARF ROSES, 6d. each, 
H. RIETVELD, 10 Cross Street, Netherfield, Notts. 


Mena. Prime dry Honduras and 
Cuba in all thicknesses. Oak, Teak, American 
and Continental Walnut. Floorings, Mouldings, etc., in 
all hardwoods. 
WM. MARSHALL & SON, LTD., 
254-260 OLD STREET, E.C.2. 
SAW MILLS: 317-321 HOLLOWAY ROAD, N, 


December 28, 19230 


FOR SALE. 


Miscellaneous. 


OR SALE.—Level, Theodolite, Tripod, 
14 ft. Levelling Staff, Ranging Poles, 100 ft. Chain, 
Arrows, 12 ft. Mahogany Drawing Bench with ped 
and other drawers, Leather-top Writing Table. wit 
drawers; two deep Armchairs, one upholstered 
rexine and one in tapestry ; three Folding Tables, Stoo 
Copying Press, Drawing Chest, etc. H. QUILTER, 
Craven Street, Strand, W.C.; or Housekeeper. ; 


3 00 GOVERNMENT OILSKINS, ¢ 
Seo) condition. Long Coats, 8s.; Jackets, 5s, ; 
Trousers, 4s., carriage paid. Special quotations for do 
lots. Just the thing for contractors, etc. 50 Winch 
from 50s. each.—Particulars, WELTON, Fratton Roa 
Portsmouth. 


UST SHEETS—PURE LINE 


STRONGEST, MOST DURABLE COVERS EVE 
OFFERED. Pah i: 

Trade Prices. Ask Samples, stating sizes require 

CAR COVER CO., 25, Queen’s Square, Belfast. 


Gree ROOF PRINCIPALS, 20 to 60 f 
.) span, stock materials, prompt delivery. 5 
FIRE ESCAPE STAIRCASES AND LADDHERS 
STEEL STANCHEONS. 
FIREPROOF DOORS. . 
Prompt and careful attention given to all inquiri 
and orders. ay 
4 


% 


E. W. SWEET & CO., LTD., a 
FISHPONDS, BRISTOL. _ 


RIME DRY AFRICAN MAHOGAN 
LOGS cut into about 30,000 s. ft. 4 in. at 7 

per s. ft.; about 30,000 s. ft. in, at 8d, pers. ft. ; 
about 30,000 s. ft. # in. at 9d. per s. ft.; about 6,0( 
ft. cu. 1 in. and 1} in. to 3 in. at 10s. per ft, cu. 
GOLDMAN, 10 Barnet Grove, E.2. : 


OR SALE.—Twenty to thirty thousan 
genuine old hand-made ROOFING TILES, to | 
removed from old Tudor barn at Slade’s Green, Ke 
£5 5s. per thousand on site. Main road near, or can be 
put on rai], Tiles can be seen on roof or samples sent, 
EDWIN POVER & SON, ; 

Architects, Faversha: 


ONCRETE BRICK MACHINKHS, ete. 
One 6-Brick Machine, £17 10s. ; 1 6-Brick Machir 

£15; 14-Brick Machine, £10; several thousand frogg 
Pallets at £5 per M; 1 Concrete Mixer, £5; 1,5 
Slatted Drying Racks, 4 ft., at 5d. each. All f.o 
Barton and Walton Station.—SHARP & Sons, Bart 
under-Needwood, Burton-on-Trent, oe 


TEEL GIRDER CONSTRUCTION, bu 

to form 80 feet by 80 feet square Factory of fo 
floors. Very strongly built ; total weight about 200 to 
Never been used. Price, to clear, £7 10s. per ton, load 
Liverpool. Would erect if required. TAyior, Mov 
View, Rathbone Street, Liverpool. Tel. 2040 Royal, 


| psec SALE, Solid Oak fumed large Nest 


over, and rack and shelves above. ) 
7 ft.-44 in. by 2 ft. 74 in. deep by 6 ft. 2 im 

Apply PERRY & Co. (Bow) LrD., 56 Victoria St 
S.W.1. 


250,000 FEET PLYWOOD 


4 m/m Birch at 14s. 100 ft. super. 
60 in by 48 in. 48 in. by 48 in. 


oe eee 
500 bundles 44 m/m Birch size, 10 in. by 10 in. | 
Jn bundles of 100 bds. at 10s, 6d. per bundle, | 

delivered. i 


J. GOODMAN. 


QUAKER STREET, COMMERCIAL STREET 
LONDON, E.1. 


BUNGALOW ANI 
COUNTRY HOUS 


Special Numbe r 


peas 


We regret to annoul 
that this number is ne 


entirelyOUT OF PRIN’ : 


I. Gitzert Woop, Publisher, 6-11 Im 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E 
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TENDERS. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION, 


HE RIVERS COMMITTEE INVITE 
TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of MAIN 
DRAINAGE WORK No. 5 (new sewer—Great Ancoats 
Street, Swan Street, and Rochdale Road; from Adair 
Street to Market Street, Blackley). 

Plans may be seen and specifications, bills of quantities, 
and forms of tender obtained on application at the City 
Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester, on payment 
to the City Treasurer of £10 10s., which sum will, after 
the Corporation have come to a decision upon the 
tenders received, but not before, be returned to the person 
submitting a bona-fide tender. 

All cheques or postal orders are to be made payable to 
the order of “‘ The Corporation of Manchester.” 

Tenders, enclosed in the official envelope and addressed 
to the Chairman of the Rivers Committee, are to be 
delivered at the City Engineer’s Office not later than 
9.30 a.m. on Saturday, January 19, 1924. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 


“December 28, 1923 


NOTICE. | 
'ToA dvertisersand Advertising Agents 


In consequence of the necessity of closing 

lpages for press on Wednesday, all fresh copy 

lwhere proofs are required must reach this 

office by the Friday preceding publication, 

where no proof is required by Tuesday 
5 o’clock. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CITY OF LEEDS. 


3RANCH PUBLIC LIBRARIES, CARDIGAN ROAD 
BURLEY, AND HOUGH LANE, BRAMLEY. 


ean practising in the West 


Riding of Yorkshire are invited to submit designs 
or the above, such designs to be sent in to me on or 
yefore February 29, 1924. 

Premiums of £35, £20 and £15 will be paid to the 
vuthors of the designs placed by the Assessor, Mr. Percy 8. 
Worthington, M.A., Litt.D., F.R.I.B.A., respectively in 
he 1st, 2nd and 3rd places in the case of each Library. 

Conditions of the Competition and instructions, with 
, plan of the sites, can be obtained on application to the 
indersigned at 26 Great George Street, Leeds, on payment 
if one guinea, which will be returned to the applicant in 
he event of a bona-fide design being received from him. 


P. M. HEATH, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Manchester, 
December 10, 1923. 


RIPLEY URBAN DISTRICT 


DERBYSHIRE, 
THE WILLIAM HOLMES ALMSHOUSES. 


COUNCIL, 


Dated this 23rd day of November, 1923. 
ROBERT E. FOX, 
Town Clerk. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


| Me Council of the County Borough of 
Dudley invite COMPETITIVE DESIGNS from 
‘uly qualified Architects for the ‘“‘ Brooke Robinson 
femorial’’ Building and War Memorial Tower to be 
rected within the Borough, comprising a Public Hall, 
foroner’s Court, small Museum, and a new Sessions 
fourt. 

Three premiums are offered—namely, £300, £200 and 
100. The Council have appointed Mr. W. Curtis Green, 
4.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., Assessor. 

Conditions of Competition, together with a copy of 
he site plan, can be obtained on application to the 
mdersigned on deposit of £2 2s., which will be returned 
n receipt of bona fide designs, or if the Conditions are 
eturned within 14 days of the date of receiving answers 
0 questions. . 

All designs must be sent to me in accordance with the 
aid conditions not later than the 5th day of January, 


924, next. 
E. W. TAME, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Dudley. 


AGENCIES. 


{ ONDON FIRM of Distributors with sound 

connection among ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
OROUGH SURVEYORS, etc., invite correspondence 
‘om Manufacturers with a view to Sole Agency for 
(OOLS, MATERIALS or FITTINGS.—Replies to 
0x 77, “‘ The Architect.” 


WANTED. 


‘ ANTED.—10 to 12 tons of Old CAST 

SHEET LEAD, about two to three hundred 
ears old. Free on rail, and quote price for same for 
ish. Apply J. L. Emms, Cast Lead Specialist, 20 and 
2 The Arches, The Grove, Hammersmith, London, W.6. 


f ANTED TO PURCHAS®, old oak 

DOORS, or old oak suitable for making same. 
lease give full particulars to WHITELEY, Charney Manor, 
var Wantage, Berks. 


DAINT.—CONTRACTS wanted forWHITE 
LEAD and COLOURED PAINTS.—Quiok & Co., 
), Pickford Place, Brixton, S.W.9. 


TOWN HOUSES TO LET. 


DARK CRESCENT, PORTLAND PLACE, 


facing Ornamental Gardens. Spacious houses to 
+ let on leases for about 40 years as private or approved 
‘ofessional residences, or for conversion into good 
aisonettes. Apply to Mr. JoHN Murray, F.S.L., 
. Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 8. W.1. 


IRDER AND SO SECURE 
| YOUR COPY. 


The Subscription to this Journal is 
£1 7s. 6d. 


yer annum, including postage. 


HE above COUNCIL invite TENDERS 
for the ERECTION and COMPLETION of SIX 
ALMSHOUSES at Greenwich, Ripley, Derbyshire, in 
accordance with Drawings and Specification prepared 
by Mr. G. W. Bird, C.E., Town Hall, Ripley, Derbyshire, 
from whom particulars of Specification, Bills of Quan- 
tities, and Forms of Tender may be obtained on payment 
of 10s. (returnable on receipt of a bona-fide Tender). 
Tenders, sealed and endorsed ** Almshouses,”’ to be 
sent to the undersigned not later than JANUARY 55 
1924. The Council do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. Contract to be subject to 
fair wages clause, 
a By order, 
F GEORGE WHITCOMBE, 


Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
« Ripley, Derbyshire. 
December 4, 1923, 


BUILDING LAND. 


SHOP PLOTS OPPOSITE 
EXHIBITION GROUNDS 


BALANCE ON EASY TERMS. 
secures 
£1 OO VALUABLE FREEHOLD SITE 
é close to Wembley Park Station. 
DOWN Apply H. Gipson, Baker Street Station, 
N.W.1. 


OUTHEND-ON-SEA.—BUILDING 
TATE just being put on the market. 


ES- 
About 40 


acres. Write ‘‘ Owner,” at HORNCASTLES, 60 Cheapside, 

E.C.2. 

Beaks SITES IN CENTRAL 
LONDON. 


RUSSELL SQUARE.—Exceptional area for Hotel, 
Shops, Offices, Flats, etc. 

OXFORD STREET (Few yards from) and close 
to Bond Street, suited for Theatre, Showrooms, offices, 
etc. 

PALL MALL.—Medium size site for small Club, 
Shops, Offices, ete. 

WESTMINSTER.—Magnificent site for large Hotel, 
Shops, or Offices. Long frontage of great value. Par- 
ticulars to Principals from JOHNSTON ‘EVANS & 
SAMUEL, Surveyors, 29, Maddox Street, W.1. 


A FORTUNE AWAITS SPECULATIVE BUILDERS 
AND OTHERS WHO ARE FIRST IN THE FIELD 
AT EDGWARE. 


HE TUBE STATION (Golders Green Ex- 


tension) opens in a month or so, when the demand 
for attractive Houses selling at about £2,000 must be 
more than the supply can possibly cope with for some 
considerable time. A limited number of Freehold Sites 
on the beautiful EDGWARE MANOR ESTATE adjoin- 
ing the Station can now be acquired on advantageous 
terms, and probably some finance arranged. In a few 
years Edgware will supersede Golders Green. In the 
handsome Block of Shops which adjoin the Station, now 
being erected, Premises have already been acquired by 
Messrs. J. Sainsbury, Ltd., Gilbert Reeves & Co., Manor 
Farm Dairies, W. H. Smith & Son, Mac Fisheries, 
National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd.— 
Applications should be made to Messrs. Cross & Cross, 
the Edgware Manor Estate Office, High Street, Edgware, 


FINANCIAL. 
BLOO OOO Scere on Freepoid gat esestel 


Securities (not cinemas or weeklies). Apply H. C. HEAD, 
15 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


3] 


Established 1847 Tel. No. : Clerkenwell 6788. 


M. & R. MOORE, Ltd. 
Marble, Granite and Stone 


EXTERIOR & INTERIOR DECORATIONS: 
MARBLE TILtS & FLOORINGS, | ERRAZZO 
AND ROMAN MOSAICS, SHOP FITTINGS 
AND MONUMENTAL WORK OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


TIMES WHARF, 215 NEW NORTH ROAD, N.1 
EAE EEC REEEE ASSIA NEN, Be Narra facet ih inl 


PLASTERING TROUBLES. 


Why not let us take these off your shoulders ? We 
specialiseand can do your plastering cheaper thanyou 
GIVE US A TRIAL 
THOMAS R. RUDD & CO. 
Fibrous Plaster Specialists, Architectural Modellers, 
Artificial Stone and Plastering Contractors. 


2 Lansdowne Gardens, South Lambeth Road, 
LON DON, S.W.8. "Phone: Brixton 2637 


Write for Lists of 


ART SPEASEES 


ON PROOF PAPER. 
Publishers, Rooms 6-11 
Imperial Buildings, 
Peuiion teres Cyr curs, 
Vored on. et .. Cra”, 


WILLIAM FOSTER 
& CO. LTD. 
Tel. 18 Lincola 


Telegrams: “ Foster, Lincoir”’ 


Telephone Dalston 730 (2 fines). 


Sheffield Bros. Ltd. 


Builders and 
Contractors, 


DALSTON, B.8 


Solicit invitations to tender 
for work to any amount. 


CAN FURNISH HIGHEST 
REFERENCES. 


Telephones—3! Maidstone ao rr ote 


G. E. WALLIS & SONS, Ltd. 


BROADMEAD WORKS 
MAIDSTONE 


London Office: Broadmend House, Panton St, 
HAYMARKET S.W. 
LendenWorks 3-5 Kenrick Place, Baker St..W.1 


Builders & Contractors 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
Most Extensive Works in the South of England, 
covering Five Acres, with Wharves on the River 
Medway, and Sidings on to the S.E. and C.R. 
Complete and up-to-date Plant for the 
Manufacture of High-Class Joinery 
Shop Fitting and Decorating a Speciality 


MASONRY CONTRACTORS 


Complete Electrical Equipment of Sawing 
and Moulding Machines 
Manufacturers of an improved 
Concrete Stone 
Also of Patent Armoured Tubular Fireproef 
Floers, &c, 

Licensed Centracters for the Hennibique System 
of Ferro-Concrete Constructiex 
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SITUATIONS VACANT. 
RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (tem- 


porary), with experience of Housing Schemes. 
Twelve months’ engagement, £3 per week. Apply at 
once, with copies of three recent testimonials, to BOROUGH 
ENGINEER, 170 Victoria Street, Grimsby. 


OR the North East Coast, first class 
experienced BUILDING ESTIMATOR and 
MANAGER. Must be good organiser, well up in 
present-day prices, and have thorough practical know- 
ledge to deal with architects and surveyors. Not under 
85 years. Commission paid.—Apply, stating age, 
salary required, and particulars of experience, to Box 167, 
““The Architect.” 


ANTED AT ONCE, ARCHITECT’S 

ASSISTANT with experience of Tudor work« 

capable of carrying out large reconstruction scheme 

near London.—Apply in first instance, Box 225, ‘* The 
Architect.” x 


UNIOR DRAUGHTSMAN (under 19) 


required by Westminster firm of engineers and 
contractors for reinforced concrete work. Must be 
quick and neat tracer.—Apply, stating full particulars 
of experience, age, salary required, to Box 88, ‘‘ The 
Architect.’’ 


UNIOR ASSISTANT wanted at once in 


busy Office in the Midlands. Apply, stating age, 
experience and salary required, and enclosing references 
and copies of testimonials, to “J. A.,’’ Offices of ‘‘ The 
Architect.”’ 


RAVELLERS, ete., with connection 
among Architects, and who are in a position to 
introduce all kinds of plain and ornamental glass at 
competitive prices, are invited to write Box 89, ‘‘ The 
Architect.” 


UANTITY SURVEYOR required by 

firm of Builders and Contractors with Head Office 

in Cairo. His duties will lie in Egypt and Palestine. Age 

not more than 32 years and must have had at least five 

years’ experience on well-known works. Applicants 

please state age, salary, and furnish copies of testi- 
monials.—Box 51, “‘ The Architect.’’ 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN (19), desiring a change, 
wants position in London Studio. Period 
Decoration preferred. Good at Freehand Drawing: 
Has been with present employer two years—in plastering 
firm’s studio.—Box 43, ‘‘ The Architect.” 


LERK OF WORKS 
engagement. 
“The Architect.” 


desires immediate 
New or alteration work. Box 297, 


ANTED, SITUATION for youth aged 
18. Recently left school. Educated at the 
Wimbledon Technical School, where he won a Scholar- 
ship. Has a good knowledge of the Engineering subjects 
taught there, including Machine Drawing, advanced 
Mathematics, Electrical theory, practicz#i work in the 
shops and Engineering Science. Advertiser is of good 
address and not afraid of work. Box 321, Office of 
“The Architect.’’ 


NTHUSIAST (26), good knowledge of 


hist. and mod. architecture, keen on all literary 
work (Univ. Diploma in Hist. of Art), is anxious to 
serve in congenial post; journalism (articles, reviews, 
etc.), proof-reading, condensation, preparation of MSS., 
etc.; could lecture on architecture or at Westminster 
Abbey, museums, ete. ; library work gladiy undertaken; 
or compilation and research work, tutor in English, 
secretary to literary man. Small salary to start.— 
Box 100, “* The Architect,’’ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C.4. 


PARTNERSHIP. 


ARTNERSHIP, A.R.I.B.A., with wide 
experience, capable and responsible, desires intro- 
duction to established architect requiring partner. 
Partner at present, but change of locality desired. 
Provincial.— Box 389, ‘‘ The Architect.” 


9 beaten ae Engineering and Architec- 
tural Draughtsman desires small interest in 
established Architect’s practice, ultimate view half 
share of business if mutually desired.—Please write 
Box 317, Office of ‘‘ The Architect.” 


PATENTS. 


——— 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS — 
Advice, Handbook and _ Consultations Free. 
Kines PATENT AGENOY, Lrp. (B. T. King, A.I.M.E., 
Registered Patent Agent), 1464 Queen Victoria Street, 
London; 36 years’ references. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


LAND STEWARD AND SURVEYOR’S ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


“ ‘ ‘HE Finance Committee invite applica- 
tions for the appointment of THREE EX- 


PERIENCED TEMPORARY ARCHITECTURAL |- 


ASSISTANTS for this Department. 

Salary at the rate of £400 per annum. 

Candidates must have served Articles with practising 
architect. 

Canvassing will be a disqualifieation. 

Applications, on Forms to be obtained from the 
Land Steward and Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, 
Liverpool, with copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials; and endorsed ‘‘ Architectural Assistant,’’ 
should be addressed to the undersigned and delivered 
not later than 10 a.m. on Monday, 31st instant. 

WALTER MOON, 
Town Clerk. 
Municipal Buildings, 
Liverpool. 
December 13, 1923, 


LEEDS SCHOOL OF ART. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post 
of INSTRUCTOR in ARCHITECTURAL CON- 
STRUCTION and DESIGN. 

Candidates should- have had an academic training 
and experience in practical work. The _ successful 
candidate will be required to carry forward the con- 
structional side of advanced design in co-operation 
with the Design Master. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Scale. 

Forms of application, which should be returned not 
later than the Ist January, may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

The Instructor will be required to take up his duties 
as early as possible. 

DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Education Offices, Calverley 
Street, Leeds. 


AUCTIONS. 


W.BURROUGH HILL, F.S.1,, F.A.I. 


AUCTIONEER, SURVEYOR, VALUER, 
ARBITRATOR, AND FIRE ASSESSOR. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


PECIAL COURSE IN CIVIC DESIGN 
AND TOWN PEANNING. 
Lecturers : William Haywood, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 
H. H. Humphries, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., Chief 
Engineer, City of Birmingham. 
Dr. John Robertson, O.B.E., M.D., B.Sc., 
Medical Officer of Health. 
F. C. Minshull, Esq., LL.M., Chief Assistant 
Solicitor, City of Birmingham. 
Full particulars may be obtained from Professor F. ©. 
Lea, or from the undersigned. 


GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


TQO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


A BCHTIECT’S ASSISTANT wanted, used 


to Housing Work. State wage required and 
aS ied Lynam & BLOORE, Wolfe Street, Stoke-on- 
‘Trent. 


CITY OF HEREFORD. 
COMPETITION. 
BUTTER MARKET RECONSTRUCTION. 


HE Hereford Town Council invite 
Designs for the proposed Reconstruction of the 
Market Hall and adjoining premises. Full details, con- 
ditions and site plan can be obtained from the under- 
signed on payment of £2 2s. 
The Committee offer a premium of £100 for the best 
donee. adjudged by a competent member of the 
The Committee do not bind themselves to proceed 
with the works, but, in the event of their doing so, the 
Architect. whose design has been accepted will be 
appointed to carry out the works. 
ROBERT BATTERSBY, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Hereford, 
December 21, 1923. 
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TO ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


In connection with the Ministry of Labour and the 
difficulty of finding employment for those who risked theig 
all for their country, we make a special appeal to our 
readers to offer appointments to the following men. Thesi 
men sacrificed their future, and we appeal confidently to 
you to relieve their fear of unemployment. © i 

z The Proprietors 0. , 


“ The Architect, 

Demobilised Officers and Me 
Wanting Situations. 

Ae REPLIES to advertisements under 


this heading must be addressed to District 
Director, 3 and 4 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C.2, quoting 
cs 3 


number, name of this Paper, and date of issue. 


Ex-Officer. Age 42. Single. 5 years’ War Ser 
Educated Public School. Served 5 years’ Articles 
to Architecture. Good technical training. 8 years 
practical experience. Willing to take any ee 

1046 


\ 


ae 
Assistant Architect and Surveyor. Age 38. Married, 
3 years’ War Service. Served articles. 7 years in 


practice on own account. Experienced invention — 
designer, Some patent experience (mechanical — 
appliances). Good drawing experience. Knowledge — 
of internal combustion. Willing to take any 

; 4147/21 — 


Age 34. Married. Educated 
5 years’ war service. Fair know- — 


Architect or Surveyor. 
Public School. 


ledge French and German. Served Articles to | 
Architect. Good knowledge all branches. Willing — 
to take any post. 


4563/21 


Ex-Officer. Age 39. Married. 4 years’ war service. — 
Educated Public School. University B.A. (London), 
B.Sc (Durham). Experienced in Silica, Magnisite, 
Chromes and Fireclay Refractories, Building Pavey 
Bricks and Tiles. Trained Engineer, well versed in 
costs and accounts, able to lay out new works, — 
Desires post as Brickworks Manager, and is willing 
to take any position. 19582/Eng. 


Ex-Officer. Age 46. Single. 5 years’ war service, — 
22 years’ experience Architecture and Building. — 
Desires suitable position in or near London. ies 

601/21 


a3 
Architect’s Assistant. Age 27. Married. 5 years’ MS 
service. First-class experience alternations and 
remeasuring, estimating and building surveyi 
careful detailist. Builder’s office and works expe 
ence. Desires any post in keeping with qualifica-— 
tions, preferably in London or district. 2856/22 — 


tion. National Diplomas in Agriculture and Dai 
ing. 3 years’ experience in West Indies. 
9 months’ war service. 

Athletically inclined. i 
preferably 
92221 


Married, 2 years’ Architectur: 

Technical College. Practical experience in Archi- 

tect’s office. Experience with West End archite 

in Commercial and Domestic Building. Surveyi 

existing buildings for dilapidations. Good practi 

assistant. Secretarial. Willing to take ye 
34 


Ex-Officer. Age 26. 


Ex-Officer. Age 27. Single. 4 years’ war servi 
Educated Public School. Sound knowledge buil 
ing construction. First-class Honours Certificate 
for quantities. Experience as Manager to wi ; 
known firm of architects and surveyors. Carried 
out over £100,000 worth of estimating during last — 
two years. Seeks position as Manager or nie 


Ex-Officer. L.C.C. school. Married. Age 30. 6 yea 
experience cable clerk, W.U. Cable Co. 2 y 
Builder’s Cost Clerk, costing, buying materials, 
brickmaking, sand and gravel pit ; good references. 
Seeks position as Builder’s Cost. Clerk. . 23921 


Ex-Officer. Age 47. Married. Traveller or Valu 
Building Trade. Thorough knowledge all branch 
Experienced representative building material, pain' 
varnishes, timber, pipes, ironmongery, etc. Wi 
to take any post. 5962/22 


Ex-Officer.. Married. Age 26. Fluent French. 2 y 
merchant service, 4 years R.N.R. Experience mo 
engineer, builder’s and engineer’s merchant. Des: 
any commercial position. 83045 


Manager or Buyer. Age 45. Married. 5 years’ wi 
service. 2(,years’ experience General Builders’ an 
Engineers’ ‘Supplies; able to control staff; goo 
organiser ; some knowledge as representative har 
ware, tools. Has also practical knowledge 
sanitary plumbing and h.w. heating. Is willing’ 
take any post. 4777/23 


Clerk, Builder’s Office, or Superintendent Sanitary Wor 
Age 27. Single. 5 years’ war service. Certifica' 
Royal Sanitary Institute: 5 years’ experien 
Sanitary Inspector. 5 years’ clerical experienc 
Thorough knowledge of office routine. Has ; 
experience as Meat and Food Inspector. G00 

Mathematician. Willing to take any POO i 

0 ‘ 


For remainder of Small Advertisements. 
pp. 29, 30, and3l. ; 
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FLAVEL’S KITCHENERS. 


The Original *‘Leamington"’ Range. 


Made in all sizes from 3 ft. to 6 ft., and larger for 
hotel and institution work. 


FLAVEL’S PORTABLE STOVES. 
First and best. 


FLAVEL’S PARLOUR-OVEN GRATE. 


The most successful combination of cooking and 
living-room grate. Will fit all ordinary openings. 


Made in two styles 


FLAVEL’S “LEAMINGTON” GAS STOVES 
to suit all cooking requirements from the bungalow 


to the mansion. 


Made in four sizes from 30 in. to42in. 


THE ARCHITECT 


RaléeACveiel 2 S 


“LEAMINGTON” 


a Et OYA Satine 
have over a Cen- 
tury’s Reputation 
and have been 
awarded Prize 


Medals 


period of 73 years. 


Over a 


I85I—1923 


Our resources for the 
production of Cooking 
and Heating Apparatus 
at competitive prices 
increase each year, and 
the recent additions 
to our buildings enable 
us to produce quickly 
quantities of standard 
patterns to meet. the 
needs of extensive 
building operations. 


Architects may inspect our goods in 

London and at various cities in the 

Provinces. Showroom addresses will 
be sent on application. 


Tesegrams : “ Flavels Leamington.” 
Telephone : 100 (4 lines). 


iil 


One example of FLAVEL’S “LEAMINGTON” 
PERIOD FIREPLACES. 


=a e=58 


== SttS Fs 


One example of a series of FLAVEL'S 
*“ LEAMINGTON” INTERIOR FIRES. 


One ofseven designs of FLAVEL’S ‘“‘LEAMING- 
TON’’ BEDROOM MANTEL REGISTERS. 


FLAVEL’S GAS FIRES AND RADIATORS 


for every heating purpose. Made in many sizes 
and styles. 


_ Beauty 


of Design and Finish, BR. 


: Weatherwax, Ave, London,” 


x 
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